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COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 


UNITED  STATES 


FOREIGN   COUNTEIES 


THE    YEAR    1901. 


IN    TV/O    VOLUMES. 

Volume  I. 


ISStlKD  nUH  TEB  BDRUU  Of  rORB18N  COHUllO^  OBPIRTHENT  Or  OTATt 


WASHINQTON: 

GOVBRNHBNT    PKlNTtKO   OFFICE. 

1902.  ,;,„,ca„G00gle 


FUBUCATIOirS  07  TEE  BUSEAU  OF  FO&EIOH  COIHERCE.' 

ThepubliMdonBOf  theBnrcAiiof  Foreign  Commerce,  Departmenl  of  state,  are: 
I.— CoHHEscuL  Belationb.  bclDE  the  BiDDQal  reports  of  canxn1a.r  ofGcerg  oa  the  commerce.  Indus- 
tries, navlgKUoD,  etc.,  of  their  dlstrlcU 
"     "—snuiH  Repoetb,  Inucd  monllily,  and  coDtolnlng  miscellaneous  rcporla  from  diplomatic 


v.— Special  Coksdlar  Reports,  contslnlnK  secies  o[  reports  Irom  conanUr  oOcers  on  partlcalnr 
mbjecls,  mode  in  puiBusnoe-to  InBlruoUons  from  llie  Departmenl. 

FollowInK  arc  tne  Fpeclu]  publlcallaOB  Issued  by  the  Bureau  prior  bi  IfSO: 

laborlnEurope,  18,8,  one  volume;  Labor  In  Foreipi  Countries.  19S4,  three  vol  nmcs;  Commerce  ol 
the  World  and  IheBbare  of  Che  United  Slatea  therein,  1BT9;  Commerce  o[  the  World  and  the  Share  of 
(he  United  Blatea  Therein,  1880-81:  Declared  Eiports  tor  the  United  States,  Flist  and  Second  Qoarten. 
lesS;  Declared  EzporCa  for  the  United  BtAtea,  Tbird  and  Fourth  tjuarten,  1883,  Cbolen  in  Europe  In 
18H,18ffi:  Trade  QuildBol  Borope,  1885;  The  Licotica  Plant,  1S8&;  FonMtry  In  Europe.  ISST:  EmlKTR' 
tlon  and  Immlnatloii.  ISS&M  (aportion  of  this  work  was  publtehed  aa  CoHmLAk  Kirosn  No.  78.  for 
Uie  month  of  April,  1887):  Rice  PoundlnginEuiope.  1887:  Sugar  ol  Milk,  1881:  Wool  Beoiutng  In  Bel- 

Sim,  1887;  Cattle  anil  DalrrFarminein  Foreign  Countrien.!^  (Issued  flrstln  one  voltime.anerwardB 
tWVTOlnmea);  Technical  Education  !□  Europe,  1888;  TarUIs  ol  Central  America  and  the  Britlsli 
W«M  India,  1S». 

TheedlHwUDlall  these  pobllcatlODB,  except  TarilTs  In  Central  America,  etc.,  srccibaUBled,  and  the 
Departoieiit  Is.  tberelore,  unable  to  ^uppl;  copies. 

In  IWO  the  Department  decided  topubllahreportsonepeclftlsublectsln  separate  form,  to  bo  entitled 
8pbci«i.  ComtrLAB  Repobts.    There  are  no«  the  lollowlng  Special  consdlab  Repobib: 

Ri(.>(Ig90).— Cotton  Teitlles  In  Foreign  Countries,  Files  In  Bpaolsh  America,  Carpet  Manu  factnre 
In  Foreltn  Countries,  Malt  and  Beer  In  Spanish  America,  and  Fniltthilture  In  ForeignCoiintries. 

Vol.  1  \1S90  and  ISSll.— Relrlieralors  and  Food  Preservation  In  Foreign  Countries,  European  Emi- 
Firatlon,  OllTe  Culture  In  the  Alpes  Uarltlmes,  and  Beet-Sugar  Industry  and  Flax  Cul tlratlon  In  ForelKD 
Countries. 

VoLS  UWH.—Streeta  and  HlghwajBln  ^Of^  Counties.    {New  edition,  — *  ' 

Vol.  S  hmt). 


(Ncv  edition,  18S8.) 
nlsh  America,  Oas  In 

n  Foreign  (k)untricfl  and  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries. 

d  IMbllc  Charities  Id  Foreign 

_^roi,  10  (i«M).— Lead  and  Zinc  Mining  In  Foreign  Countries  and  Eitonslon  of  Markela  for  American 


iW.  7  (iSstI,— The  Stave  Trade  In  Foreign  (k)untri(«t 
^01.8  (last).— Fire  and  BnlldlliK  ReEulaUons  In  Forel 
'■otefjaWoBiijasa).— Austraian  Sboep  and  Wool,  a 


iwedltloD,  1897.) 


n  Lumber  In  ForeigTi  Markets.    iNe« 
-    '-  ■■■■  iNewi "• 


late).— HIgbwayaof Commerce,    

',iat»  aad  ISW).— Money  and  IMeei  In  Foreign  Countrli 
■"ll.— The  Drug  Trade  in  Foreign  Countries. 

().— Portl,  Soap  Trade  In  Foreign  Countries:  Screws.  Nuts.and  Bolts  in  Foreign  Conn- 
-  ■^■.nme;  Rabblla  and  Rabbit  Yan  In  Europe,  and  CnltiTntlon  of  Ramie  in  Foiclgn 
1.  BeriC"" ■•  ="'■  "— " -■  '•.--'—" —  .»...-  D — „.,. ..._. — 


.    Part  II.  Sericulture  and  811k  BeelinR  and  Cultivation  ot  the  English 

I8W).-1 — '--•- ■ ■-        ■— • ■ — ■" ■ 

Lfrlea- 

, ja»).— 1 

and  By-f^vdncta. 


Vol.  ja(I8M).— Tariffsol  Foreign Coun I rics.     Parti.  Enropo.     Part  IL  Ameri 

irt  IV.  Africa-    f^rt  V.  AusCralBsla  and  Polynesia. 

Vol.  IT  (IltM),— Disposal  of  Sewage  and  Oarbago  In  Foreign  Countries:  Foreign  Trade  In  Coal  Tor 


Vol.  18  (IS«J).— Paper  In  Foreign  Countries,  and  raes  of  Wood  Pulp. 

VoL  to  (1900).— Pari  1.  Book  Cloth  In  Foreign  Countries;  Jlarkct  for  Ready-Modo  Clothing  In  Latin 
America:  Foreign  Impurls  of  American  Tobocnj;  Cigar  and  Ctgaretie  Industry  in  Latin  America. 
Part  II.  SchoolClardens  In  Europe.    Fart  III,  The  Stave  Trade  In  Foreign  Countries, 

Vol.  tl  (IMW),— Part  I.  Foreign  Markets  for  American  Coal.  Part  II.  Vehicle  Industry  In  Euiope. 
Part  III.  l^usts  and  Trade  Combinations  In  Europe. 

Voi.  W(IBOi),— Part  I,  Acetic  Aeia  In  Foreign  Countries.  Part  II,  Mineral  Water  Induslrj.  Part 
III,  Foreign  Trade  in  Hosting  and  (^nklngBtoveo. 

VoL  ts  (ISO)).— Part  L  Oas  and  Oil  Engines  In  Foreign  Ojuntries. 

Of  these  Special  Consular  Repobts.  Aoslrallan  Sheep  and  Wool,  Cotton  Textiles  In  Foreign 
Countries,  Files  in  Spanish  America,  Fire  and  Building  Reanlatlons.  Fnilt  Culture,  Oas  In  Forelgu 
Cotmtries,  India  Rubber,  Lead  and  Zinc  Mining,  Malt  and  Beer  In  Spanish  America.  Port  R^Va- 
tlons,  Refrigeratora  and  Food  Preservation;  Sericulture,  elc.;  Vagrancy,  etc..  aie  eibBustcd,  and  no 
copies  can  be  mppllcd  by  the  Departmetit 

There  was  also  publliihed.  In  18S9,  Proclamations  and  Decrees  during  the  War  with  Spain,  compris- 
ing neutrality  circulars  Inucd  by  foreign  countries,  proclamations  by  the  President,  orders  ot  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  War  decrees  of  Spain. 

01  the  monthly  CowatrLAR  Repoktb,  many  numbers  are  oihausted  or  no  reduced  that  the  Deparlr 
ment  Is  unable  to  accede  to  requeits  for  copies.  Of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  available  lor  dis- 
tribution, copies  aremallcdlo  applicants  without  charge.  In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  numbciK. 
the  Bureau  will  be  gratelul  for  the  return  of  any  copies  of  the  monthly  or  special  reports  which 
reolplenti  do  not  caro  to  retain.  Upon  notification  of  willingness  to  return  sunh  copies,  the  Depart- 
will  forward  franking  labels  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  postage  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 


IS  receiving  Consular  Repobtb  le^larty,  who  change  their  addresses,  should  give  the  old 
»  well  as  the  new  address  In  notifying  thoBureau  of  the  fart. 

Id  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  other  Department 
Eular  Reports  should  be  carefully  addresed,  "  Chief,  E 
State.  Waahlngton,  U.  S.  A." 

1  Formerly  Bureau  of  Stattstlca.    Name  changed  to  Bureau  ol  Foreign  Commerce  by  order  of  the 
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EXPLANATORY. 

By  concurrent  resolution  of  the  United  StateB  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  Marcl)  IS,  1902,  19,000  copies  of  the  ReWew  of  the  World's  Com- 
raerce,  introductory  to  Commercial  Iielation«  oE  the  UDited  States  with  Foreign 
Countriee  during  the  year  1901,  were  ordered  t«  be  printed,  eepamtely,  3,000  to  bo 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  6,000  for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  10,000  for  dis- 
trib<]Uon  by  the  Department  of  State.  The  Review  is  also  printed  with  the  regular 
editJon  of  Commercial  RelatJons  (two  volumee),  of  which  11,000  eopiee  were  ordered 
to  be  printed,  2,000  for  the  uae  of  the  Senate,  4,000  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  5,000  for  distribution  by  the  Department  of  State. 

Commercial  Relations  m  wholly  distinct  from  the  daily  and  monthly  publications, 
Consular  Reports,  the  latter  dealing  with  current  subjects  of  importance,  while  Com- 
mercial Relations  deals  only  with  annual  reports  and  statistics- 
Applications  for  these  publications  should  be  addressed : 
Ohibf, 

BUR£A<I   OP   FoREIflN   CoMMEBCK, 

DBfAKTHBNT    OF    StATE, 

Wivkmgloji,  D.  C 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  AND  CURRENCIES. 


The  follovins:  atatementa  show  the  valuation  of  foreifQ  coins,  as  given  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  and  published  by  the  ^retary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  compliance  with  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1S73,  vii:  "That  the  value 
of  foreign  coins,  as  eiprcffied  in  the  money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
that  of  the  pure  metaloC  such  coin  of  standard  value,"  and  that  "  the  value  of  the 
standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  ehall  be  estimated 
annually  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  on  the  lat  day  of  January 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

In  compliance  with  the  foresoinK  provisions  of  law,  annual  etatements  were  ianied 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  Deginning  with  that  itnued  on  January  1,  1874,  and 
ending  with  that  iaened  on  January  1,  1890.  Since  that  date,  in  compliance  with 
the  act  of  October  1,  1890,  these  valuation  statements  have  been  issued  quarterly, 
beginning  with  the  statement  issued  January  1,  1891. 

The  bet  that  the  marliet  exchange  value  of  foreign  coins  differs  in  many  instancee 
from  that  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Cornmeree.  An  explanation  of  the  bawia  of  the 
quarterly  valuations  was  asked  from  the  United  Statex  Director  of  the  Mint,  and 
under  date  of  February  7,  1898,  Mr.  R.  R.  Preston  made  the  following  statement: 

"When  a  country  has  the  single  gold  standard,  the  value  of  its  standard  coins  is 
estimated  to  be  that  of  the  number  of  grains  fine  of  gold  in  them,  480  grains  being 
reckoned  equivalent  to  120.67  in  United  Statee  gold,  and  a  smaller  number  of  erains 
in  proportion.  When  a  country  has  the  double  standard,  but  keeps  its  fulllegal- 
lender  silver  coins  at  par  with  gold,  the  coins  of  both  gold  and  silver  ore  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value. 

"The  value  of  the  standard  coins  of  countries  with  the  idngle  silver  standard  is 
calculated  to  be  that  of  the  avert^^  market  value  of  the  pure  metal  they  contained 
during  the  three  months  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  their  valne  in 
United  States  seld  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
silver-fltandara  countri«e  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  pure  gold  they  contain,  just  as  if 
they  had  the  sinzle  gold  standard. 

"These  valuations  are  used  in  estimating  the  valnee  of  all  foreign  merchandise 
exported  to  the  United  States." 

The  following  statements,  running  from  January  1,  1874,  to  October  1,  1901,  have 
been  prepared  to  assist  in  computing  the  values  m  American  money  of  the  trade, 
prices,  v^ues,  wages,  etc.,  of  and  in  fore^p  countries,  as^ven  in  consular  and  other 
reports.  The  series  of  years  are  nven  so  that  computations  may  be  made  for  each 
year  in  the  proper  money  value  of  such  year.  In  hurried  computations,  the  reduc- 
tions of  foreign  currencies  into  American  currency,  no  matter  for  how  many  years, 
are  too  oft«n  made  on  the  bnaea  of  latest  valuations,  All  computations  of  values, 
trade,  wages,  prices,  etc.,  of  and  in  the  " fluctuating-currency  countries"  should  be 
— j_  i_  X 1 1  .1..; :...  jjj  gjjj,[j  y^g^  yp  to  ami  including  1890,  and  in 


made  In  the  values  of  their 

the  quarterly  valuations  thereafter. 


typographical  requirements,  the  quotations  for  the  years  1875-1877,  1879- 

1882,  and  1884-1887  are  omitted,  these  years  being  selected  as  showing  the  least  fluc- 
tuations when  compared  with  yeare  immediately  precedin;  and  following. 
~  cesary  repetition,  the  estimates  of  valuations  are  divided  Into  three 

)  countries  with  tized  currencies;  (B)  countries  with  fluctuating  cur- 
)  quarterly  valnationa  of  fluctuating  currendes. 
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Q  OOHVEBOUI.  BBI.A'nONS. 

A. — OauittrUt  with  fixed  eurrendet. 

The  tollowtng  offlcial  (Uoltsd  fitstee  Treuary)  Taliutloiii  ot  torelgii  colni  do  not  In 


OTcatBrtUdD... 


Oold  uidillrer. 

Gold 

Qold  and  sliver. 
Gold 


Oold  and  allTer. 


.  I  QoM  and  BUver. 


Italy 

u6Sa ;;;;;;;:;; 

■Netheriuidi 

Neitlaundlaud . . 


Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway. 


Svlu«iland  . . 

Uruguay  ... 
Veneiuela  . 


Oold  and  ailver. 


Nilnli 

do 

Pounds  (100  plas- 
Mar",". 

Uark 

Pound  slerl  log .. 

Dtschma 

Lin 

Yen 

Dollar 

riorin 

Dollar 

Mllrela 

Roble 

Pweta 


1—10  and  20  (rmnc  pieces: 


1,  and  1  mllreta 


Oold— ncudo  (HM),  doublooD 
(13.66),    and   condor  (17.80): 

■liter— peso  and  dlvUnu. 
Oold— I,  S.  10.  and  20  d^ona: 
sHver— G,  10,  IB,  and  N>  centto- 

Oold-doublooD    (K.OI.T)i   <U- 

Qold— 10  and  20  crowns. 

"  ■■    ■-  ;»<.8Sfl6);Bll- 


tr,  Bui^re  and  (II 


id  100  plaalers: 


el1ver-^t,  i.  10,  and  20  placlen! 
old— m  and  20  marks  (tl.93 
and  I3.86,»). 


Oold— e,  10,  and  20  marki. 
Gold— eoveretgn   (pound  Me 

ling)  and  half  sovereign. 
aold-£,  10, 20, 60,and  lODdracl 

tnai;  silver— G  dracbnuu. 
SllTer— gonide. 
Oold-flovetelgn   (SLWffi):  ri 

—   -upee  and  alrWoiu. 

ID  20,  U,  and  100  llr 


Oold-e, 

OoM— I,  2,  S,  10.  and  20  yen. 

Gold— to  QoHn;  silver— 1,1.  and 
Iiaorlna. 

Oold-»2  112.02,7). 

Oold— libra  (»4,ge<i6);  allTer— 
ml  and  dliUoiis, 

Oold-1,2,6,  andlOmllreta. 

Oold— ImpcrUl  (r.TlS):  (  Im- 
perial (ts.ao),  and  1  ruble; 
Rllver— i,  I,  andl  ruble. 

Gold— 2S  pcselas:  gUyei^-fi  pe- 


■llTer-A  franca. 
Gold- 2S.  GO,  100.  200,  and  500 

plasteia. 
Gold- peao:   illTep— peao    aad 

dIvlrioD*. 
Gold— 6,  10,  20.  BO.  and  100  boU- 

Tais;  silver— &  bollvara. 


ciowD  currency  went  Into  eKeciJanuary  1, 1 
k  Oold  slandud  adopted  November,  ICoO. 
*  For  an  aecount  of  the  adoption  of  tbe  fi 


I.  ISVi.    {See  Consular  Reports,  No.  147,  p.  623.)    The 
No.  238,  p.  JM.    Tbe 


•Gold  Btandard  adopted  October  IS,  IMO. 
'For  an  ac<»unt  ol  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  gold  standard,  s 
1890-07.  p.  2M. 
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VALUE   OV   FOBEIQN   OOIN8. 
—Oounlriet  vrith  flvdualmg  currauia,  1874-1896. 


Coo^Wc 

Sundud. 

Vmlue  ID  uniuot  tbe  Ualud  BUM*  sold  dollar 

1874. 

1878. 

IMO. 

1S88.   j   im 

isto. 

BollyU 

BIlTer 

do  —  . 

do 

•"id 

Is 

.M.8 

.8s.e     .«.» 

„.».. 

■ttfiSffi 

"^.i 

HjlkumntMl... 
H 

^SS".:::;:::::: 

:::::S;::::: 

Gold 

•fiver. 
Stiver 

.»«.6 

:a! 

■■Si's 

:S:S 
.7i;» 

.E.» 

:g 

I'S 

:",. 

fS»::::::::::::: 

HsbbaboflOptai- 

:78,7 

SUiHUrd. 

MopeUrriinll. 

Vtlue  Id  terms  of  the  UiilUrd  autea  ^d  dollar 
on  Jan.  1— 

1891. 

IM2. 

ISRS. 

I8»4. 

im 

ItM. 

BollvU 

CentnlAnterlw.. 
CoIcmbU 

iSS^::::::::::: 

"I" 

^:.::::::::::: 
Tffpou.'iii;";!"" 

Silver 

do 

do 

do 

iiS 

ii 

.77,1 
.71,1 

:S:J 

.8S,1 

Ii 

.68,6 

.W,I 

:S;! 

.S2.8 

.75 
.W,l 

Dollar  UDit  IBSO; 

pS-V. 

do 

UHbbabolSOpla*- 

fo.ai.s 

.81,8 
.U,8 

:S;! 

,06,1 

:S:! 

.«,l 
.56.8 

10,61,8 

:S:! 
:m;6 

.66,« 

:si,E 

!«i6 

:!8:S 
:g:S 

.48,1 

:K 

:«:i 

K(.«,l 

:i3;8 

iii 

•8ea  lOotoote,  table  of  Bzed  ci 

>  The  KSTpttaO  ^Jldbenine  fixed  In  valac  at  tt.M.S  la  1SS7._ 


li  florin  fluctuated  up  to 


le  yeu  ISM),  when  It  bi 
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OOHHEBOIAL  BBLATIONS. 
C. — QuarUriy  valiMiiion*  o/ftwtuating 


Countrlea. 

Honelary  aalt. 

18*8. 

I8W. 

Jan.  1. 

Apr.l. 

Julyl. 

Oct.l. 

Jan.l, 

Apr.l.jJnljI. 

Oct.l. 

Bolivia 

Silver  boliviano 
Silver  pe«o 

SS«i:-.-.: 

Chefoolael 

Halkwantael  .. 

NKU^''t)^::;: 

Nluefiwang  tael 
titianghal  tael .. 

Sllverpeao 

Ki2.t 

K4ng 

«)«  « 

10  «» 

|0«9 

K^«.'-,44, 

»*»« 

Central  Amertea. 

1 

P 
S! 

40 

Si 
t 

i 

sa,4 

li 

Tola 

70,4 

w' 

66' 
67,0 

»:. 
1 

41 

7C 

i 

71 

■A 

4s:4 

70,2 

es',e 
m.t, 

P 

43,4 
43  4 
jo;  6 

7l'6 

681 4 
ES.S 

08,8 

P 

69,4 

f! 

m;! 

70,fi 

Colombia 

Ecuador* 

p 

CoDntrlen. 

Monelarj  ut.lt. 

IBOO. 

1(01. 

Jan  1. 

Apr.l. 

July  I. 

Oe..l. 

Jan.], 

Apr.  1,|  July  1. 

0«l.  I. 

Bolivia 

AJIy^.::;;: 

Canton  tael 

ChlnkianK  tael  ■ 

ffifeSii;:: 

Hankantael  ... 

sSSr 

Swalovrtael.... 

Takao  tael 

Tlenttlntael... 

81  vernipee"!!!! 
Blver  dollar.... 

SIverkran 

8lTer»l 

Km 

Itna* 

KiiaH 

»«! 

40  46  1) 

»,46.1  U4iL6 

10  428 

CenlmlAineric.. 

fA7 

1! 

m' 

Is 

Is 

li 
1 

70,  J 

1! 
1 

i 

61 

S 
1 

! 

1 

70.1 

K 
T 
li 

osia 

8»:7 

67;  B 

70.1 
68.4 

|! 
to;? 

08,3 

■S:t 

.JO,S 

las;* 

1 

.49 
.08,3 

li! 

i^."*:;::;::: 

■Si 

.42.8 

•  See  (ootnotv,  table  of  flicd  cunenclea. 
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FOREIGN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  embraces  onlv  each  weights  and  measures  as  are  given  from 
time  to  time  in  Consular  Beporls  and  in  Commercial  Belationa: 

Foreiffn  weighli  and  meaturei,  viUh  Amtriean  e^wtnlml*. 


Wbenused. 

4.^nlb>iis. 

as  pound*, 
l.ollponnds. 

32.3g  pounds 

32.3§  pounds. 
JtMrniDia. 
2S.40:A  pounds. 

2o!o:re7«llon». 

11.4  gallons. 

lOD  pounds. 

961.12  pouDdi. 

(i32gr>lDii. 

7.096.6  squue  melon. 

AfgenUneRiVubliflBiirtMcxi^ 

140  gallons. 

».&■-.""'.•.:;::;:::::;::::::;::;: 

lia!43  pound! 

l^.tX^ 

S.077  squftre  fMt. 

!W:™ 

EtTPtu«  w^tehtoiid  mW^;^; : : : 

(8w  OoHBCLiiii  REPoirra  No.  144.) 

e  treqaeDtl;  called  "  Kin." 


e  tnatf  ports  It  equals  I.33I  p 


12  OOMHEBOIAI.  BBLATIOKS. 

Pomffn  weighls  and  meaguret,  vnlh  AmerUxm  equivaUnli — Coutianed. 


Where  nsed. 

. 

■E^'--'^^ 

fmbllA^ 

^■::":::::-:::-:"": ;: 

?«£,. 

i^K"- 

Hectoliter: 

f^'sS^"* 

2.1046poaadii 

8.28  pounds. 

3  "etjlo   to"'  (i«0 

p«,-.. 

ifS" 

.ompou^ 

:018ljSSnds. 
.01 46S  pounds. 

!oil  pounds. 
.0144  pounds. 
,OT4Spoun^ 

aW7panDd. 
S'8?1S?h'i 

3.T22S  pounds. 
18i.e4  pounds. 

is^ 

"f er 

^  dS'::::::::::::::;::;;:::::;:: 

London  (oo»l) 

FOBEION   WEIOHTB   AND   MEASUBEB. 
Pamgti  taeighlt  and  meaturet,  vUh  American  equivaUaU — Continued. 


Where  uaed. 

m*V.  pSSndj. 
101.J1  poundu 

111  pound*.  ' 
lOOpounrtj. 
125  pounds 

C»«Ule.>  Chile,  Mexico,  .nd  Peni 

fiiwen 

SSSi;::::::::::::::::::::;::;;::::::;:. 

!W«» 

1  poonil  IS  ounces. 

I. S  quarts. 

I'rKSS^  ,„  ™ 

uSjtv:::::;:;::::::::::::::::::::^:': 

mn  «T*ini  (tioj). 

fjfi'nXr- 

o.niiii  rnid. 

J.mg«11on». 
71.1  square  rods. 

Altboogb  til 
rcelntSePi 


Metric  weights; 

Decifiram  {^  rram]  equals  1.5432  gnira. 

Gram  eqaaU  16.432  emios. 

Decagram  (lOcTame]  equals  0.3527  ounce. 

Hectogram  (IOC  grams]  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  ( 1,000  grams)  equals  2.204d  pounds. 

HTTiagratn  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Qnintal  ( 100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonnes— ton  ( 1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
Metric  dry  measures: 

Milliliter  (tAi  liter)  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  UU  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 

Deciliter  (X  liter)  6.1022  cubic  inches. 

Liter  equals  0.908  quart. 

Decaliter  (10  liters)  eqnals  9.08  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.838  bushels. 

Kiloliter  ( 1,000  literB]  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 
Hetrtc  liquid  measures: 

Milliliter  (^Vv  liter)  equals  0,0388  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (-X.  liter)  equals  0.338  fluid  ounce. 

"     lliter  (A  filer)  er '" 


Deciliter  (: 


)  equals  0,845  gill. 
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Metric  liquid  meaaures— Con  tinned. 

liter  equals  1.06fl7  quarte. 

Decaliter  ( 10  Jitera]  equals  2.6418  rallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  litere)  equals  28.417  gallotu. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  eqosJs  264.18  ^odb. 
Metric  meaauree  6t  length: 

Millimeter  (iVvir  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  (y^,  meter)  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter  Ij^  meter)  equals  3.937  inchee. 

Meter  equals  39.37  incites. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals 326  feet  1  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000 meters]  equals  0.62137  mile  (3,280  feet  10  inches.) 

Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equal86.2I37  nules. 
Metric  surface  measures: 

Centaro  ( 1  square  meter)  equals  1,660  square  inches. 

Are  (.100  square  inetera)  equals  119.S  square  yards. 

Hectare  (10,000  square  meters)  equals  2.471  acre. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


To  ^he  Senate  and  House  of  Sepi-esentatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
accompanying  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1901,  being  the  annual  and  other  reports  of  consular  and  diplo- 
matic officers  upon  the  industries  and  commerce  of  foreign  countiies. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  reports  to  our  business  interests,  I 
approve  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Congress 
authorize  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  the  suniinary 
entitled  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce,  and  of  5,000  copies  of 
Commercial  Relations  (including  this  summary),  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Slate. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Whitb  HouaE, 

Waahinffton,  January  £3,  J90S. 


letter  prom  the  secretary  of  state. 

Department  of  State, 
Waahingtwi,  January  S3,  190S. 
The  President: 

In  accordance  with  section  208  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  year  IdOl,  being  the  annual  reports  from 
the  consular  officers,  together  with  reports  from  some  of  the  diplo- 
matic officers,  upon  the  industi'iea  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries. 
These  reports  were  prepared,  under  special  instructions  from  this 
Department^with  the  object  of  laying  before  Congress  a  statement  of 
the  trade,  not  only  of  the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  of  the  various  countries  with  each  other,  which  should  be  as  nearly 
contemporaneous  as  possible.  This  object,  which  was  accomplished 
for  the  first  time  last  year,  the  date  of  transmission  to  Congress  having 
been  advanced  over  the  uf  ual  time  by  a  month,  has  again  been  realized, 
and  Commercial  Relations  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached  a  perma- 
nent basis  as  a  record  of  economic  movements  throughout  the  world 
for  each  calendar  year,  appearing  within  the  shortest  practicable  timei  p 

16         '^ 
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compatible  with  the  proper  editinfir  and  arrangement  of  the  great  mass 
of  data. 

This  gratifying  result  has  been  achieved  hy  means  of  the  increasingly 
zealous  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  consular  service  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  expedite  the  work.  Inasmuch  as  the 
information  thus  collected  is  of  great  value  to  the  many  important 
interests  concerned  in  the  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  I  have  the 
honor  to  recommend  that  Congi-ess  be  requested  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  Depailment  of  State,  in  addition  to  the 
allotments  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Keprosentatives,  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  Review  of  the  World's  Commerce,  being  a  synopsis  of 
the  annual  reports,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Department  as  the  daily, 
monthly,  and  special  consular  reports  are  now  distributed,  and  of 
5,000  copies  of  Commercial  Relations,  to  enable  the  Department  to 
meet  requests  foi'  the  entire  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Hat. 
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DEPARTMENT  INSTROCTION. 


Department  of  State, 

WasMnfftcn,  Aug-uet  1,  1901. 
To  the  Consular  Ofieers  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen:  In  pursuance  to  instructions  sent  you  July  26,  1900, . 
and  to  paragraph  3  of  section  S92  (pages  253  and  354)  of  Consular 
Regulations,  you  are  hereby  instructed  to  prepare  and  forward  to  the 
Bureau  of  Forei^  Commerce  of  this  Department,  not  later  than 
November  1,  ana  sooner  if  pi-acticable,  a  report,  in  an  unnumbered 
difipateh,  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  your  consular  district,  cov- 
ering any  facts  and  figures  for  the  year  l&OO  not  already  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  and  as  complete  and  accurate  a  statement  as  may  be 
obtained  of  the  trade  and  industriet)  of  said  district  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1901. 

The  special  object  of  this  instruction  is  to  enable  the  Department  to 
lay  before  Congress,  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January,  1902,  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  the  United  States  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  of  the  various  countries  with  each  other.  The 
Department  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  statistics 
covering  so  recent  a  period  as  the  first  half  of  the  year  1901;  but  the 
SDccess  which  has  attended  previous  efforts  of  consular  officers  in 
obtaining  recent  information  irom  both  official  and  unofficial  sources, 
as  embodied  in  the  Reviews  of  the  World'H  Commerce  for  1894r~95, 
1895-96, 1896-97, 1898, 1899,  and  1900,  published  separately  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  (Jie  annual  volumes  Commercial  Relations  of  the 
United  States  for  those  years,  encourages  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  make  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  The  Department  is  not  so 
much  concerned  as  to  obtaining  detailed  tignres  with  the  stamp  of 
official  accuracy  as  in  securing  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  industrial 
Bctivi^  and  general  tendencies  of  trade.  The  business  men  of  the 
United  States  are  particularly  interested  in  learning  whether  there  has 
been  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  more  important  Unes  of  exports  and 
imports,  especially  such  as  enter  into  the  trade  of  the  United  States; 
also,  the  application  of  new  processes  of  an  industrial  character  which 
may  either  open  up  anew  channel  of  supply  from  this  country  or  sug- 
gest to  our  manufacturers  improvements  id  their  own  processes  or  the 
creation  of  new  industries. 

Consular  officers  from  time  to  time  have  reported  ,apon  deficiencies 
in  American  methods  of  packing  goods  and  of  the  conditions  of  trans- 
portation, exchange,  bauKing,  et«.,  with  this  country,  and  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  we  labor  from  the  fact  that  European  houses 
S"ve  longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms,  not  only  as  to  payments  by 
eir  customers  but  in  manufacturing  certain  patterns  and  quantities 
of  goods,  and  in  getting  them  up  in  attractive  shape  to  meet  locali  __ 
H.  Doc.  320        "  •" 
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peculiarities  and  cuatonm.  All  these  subjects  are  matters  of  practical 
importance  in  considering  the  means  of  developing  American  trade, 
ana  you  are  requested  to  make  such  further  suggestions  with  regard 
to  them  as  the  more  recent  developments  of  business  in  your  district 
seem  to  warrant. 

Other  subjects  of  special  importance  are:  Changes  in  currency 
values,  especially  in  the  United  States  gold  valueof  the  monetary  unit, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange;  changes  in  tariff  rates  and  customs  rules, 
port  regulations,  whanage  dues;  improvements  in  harbor  facilities; 
extension  of  telegraph  and  cable  service;  existing  condition  of  trans- 
portation facilities  (internal,  coastwise,  and  ocean),  including  new  lines 
of  railways,  new  w^on  and  caravan  routes,  new  canal  or  river 
systems,  opened  or  projected,  and  the  actual  means  and  time  of  com- 
munication with  United  States  ^rts,  noting  any  material  increase  or 
decrease  in  freight  rates;  existing  rates  of  licenses  for  carrying  on 
business,  especially  those  relating  to  commercial  travelers;  regulations 
affecting  commercial  travelers,  including  requirements  as  to  paJ^ports, 
etc. ;  condition  of  the  merchant  marine,  including  data  as  to  vessels 
built  and  vessels  purchased  from  other  countries;  tonnage  owned  and 
employed  in  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  methods  of  aiding 
and  protecting  the  merchant  marine;  regulations,  in  brief,  as  to  quar- 
antine. Also  any  laws  or  regulations  of  a  discriminating  charivcter 
which  affect  American  vessels:  statement  as  to  any  taxes  or  excises, 
in  addition  to  tariff  rates,  which  affect  United  S&itcs  trade;  changes  in 
patent,  copyright,  and  trade-mark  laws;  existing  postal  rates,  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Full  information  is  also  desired  in  regard  to  any  laws  requiring 
goods  to  bo  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  or  manu- 
fiicture. 

If  it  be  impi-actieable  for  you  to  obtain  all  the  information  asked  for 
in  the  time  prescribed,  state  the  fact  in  youi'  dispatch  and  forward  the 
omitted  data  as  a  suplementavy  report  aa  soon  as  possible.  You  will 
observe  on  page  254  of  Consular  Regulations  that  the  report  herein 
called  for  is  required  to  be  transmitted  by  August  1.  It  is  possible 
that  you  have  already  prepared  your  report  in  compliance  with  this 
regulation.  If  so,  you  need  only  supplement  it  witn  the  additional 
data  called  for  in  this  instruction. 

Please  acknowledge  tliis  instruction  by  addressing  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commeree  and  informing  him  whether  he  may 
expect  the  report  called  for  within  the  time  necessary  for  transmission 
after  November  1,  1901. 

The  two  volumes  Commercial  Relations  for  1900  have  been  mailed 
to  you.     From  a  careful  examination  of  these,  you  will  be  able  to 
infoi-m  yourself  fully  as  to  the  scope  and  details  of  your  report. 
1  ain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

David  J.  Hill, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  coDunerci&l  reports  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  for  the 
calendar  year  1901  i-ecord  continued  growth  in  the  sales  of  many  lines  of 
manafacturee  from  the  United  States  in  foreign  markets,  and  the 
increase  of  the  general  concern  in  Europe  as  to  tne  possible  results  of 
our  industrial  competition.  Although  tne  tigures  of  our  exports  com- 
piled by  the  Treasury  Department  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  goods  sent  abroad,  there  seems  to  be  a 
steady  and  unintei  rupted  spread  in  the  popularity  of  what  may  be 
termed  American  novelties  all  over  Europe,  By  the  word  "  novelties" 
aremeantnotonlylabor-savingimplementsandmachtnery  to  which  most 
Europeans  were  strangers,  but  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, such  as  boots  and  shoes,  leather  goods,  hats  and  clothing,  rubber 
goods,  furniture  and  household  utensils,  hardware  and  cutlery,  canned 
goods,  glassware,  clocks  and  watches,  scientific  apparatus,  electrical 
supplies,  and  cotton,  silk,  and  woolen  textiles,  all  of  which  possess 
distinguish  in?  points  of  excellence  and  relative  cheapness  new  to 
Europe,  wbicb  commend  them  to  purchasers  there  in  preference  to 
similar  articles  of  home  manufacture.  In  other  words,  while  the 
aggregate  of  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  has  shrunk,  the 
variety  of  our  sales  in  Europe  is  being  extended  and  the  territory 
upon  which  they  are  encroaching  is  being  steadily  enlarged. 

ADVANCES   IN    AOSTBIA-HUNOART. 

A  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary, 
the  country  in  which  originated  the  ides  of  a  European  combination 
againat  American  goods,  and  where  the  hostility  of  the  industrial 
forces  continues  to  be  most  pronounoed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
imports  from  the  United  States,  according  to  Consul-General  Hurst, 
of  Vienna,"  are  increasing  rapidly,  althougri  American  exportci-e  have 
not  until  recently  given  geneml  attention  to  that  part  of  Europe 
"which  is  considerably  removed  from  ports  in  closest  touch  with 
trans- Atlantic  commerce."  So  formidable  is  the  growth  of  American 
imports,  in  fact,  that  "Austrian  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  are 
makiog  an  ot^nized  effort  to  stem  the  inflow."  At  a  recent  confer- 
ence in  Vienna  to  take  measures  against  American  competition,  adds 
Mr.  Hurat,  "  it  was  openly  ackno^edged  that  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  present  time  is  dictated  and  controlled  by  the  United  Stat«s. 
*     *     *     Instances  of  the  gigantic  strides  of  our  American  manu- 
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facturing  industries  are  cited  to  show  our  capability  to  forge  abead 
of  all  comDetitors  in  many  fields/' 

STILL  LEADING  IN  OEBfilANT. 

In  a  report  upon  tbe  commerce  and  industries  of  Germany,'  Consul- 
Oeneral  Mason,  of  Berlin,  says  the  United  States  again  heads  the  list 
of  countries  selling  to  that  country,  with  a  total  of  nearly  $243,000,000, 
or  16.&  per  cent  of  the  entire  bulk  of  German  imports,  although  it 
should  be  noted  tJiat  this  covers  tbe  values  of  all  American  prod- 
ucts landed  on  German  soil,  "a  lai^  percentage  of-which  simply 
pass  through  *  *  *  en  route  to  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Switz- 
erland and  Scandinavia."  It  may  be  expected  that  later  returns  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  German  imports,  owing  to  tbe  recent  industrial 
depression  which  has  seriously  impaired  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Empire.  But  in  Germany,  as  in  Austria-Hungary,  our  ^oods  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  own,  and  tbe  ^'overshadowing  competitioa  of  the 
United  States  "  is  regarded  by  German  economist  as  of  grave  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  German  industry  and  commerce.  "It  is  recog- 
nized by  intelligent  Germans,"  adds  Mr.  Mason,  "that  in  future  indus- 
trial and  trade  competitions,  that  fine  composite  product  of  Americao 
racial  qualities,  institutions,  and  methods,  the  workingman  who  thinks, 
will,  in  combination  with  our  unequaled  resources,  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  United  States." 

8DPFLTING   BOBOPE  WITH  GOODS  WE  tTSED  TO  IHFOBT. 

The  same  concern  is  felt  in  France,  in  Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Great  Britain — in  other  words,  in  all  of  the  nighly  developed  manu- 
facturing countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that, 
even  in  specialties  which  were  once  thought  to  te  exclusively  their 
own,  the  United  Stetes  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  formidable  com- 
petitor. Who  would  have  imagined  a  few  years  aso  that  we  would 
make  such  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  uiat  we  would  soon 
cease  buying  silks  from  France,  witJi  the  exception  of  highly  finished 
goods,  and  would  actually  be  exporting  silks  to  that  country?  Yet 
this  is  what  has  happened.  So  of  tin  plate  in  Wales.  At  one  time,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  we  could  manufacture  tin  plate  profitably,  and 
it  was  confidently  asserted  that  the  Welsh  must  always  control  the 
American  ti-ade.  But  we  now  manufacture  all  the  tin  pUte  we  need, 
and  the  Welsh  have  recently  imported  tin  bars  from  us. 

There  are,  indeed,  surprisingly  few  of  the  articles  which  used  to  be 
obtained  exclusively  abroad  tl^t  are  not  now  produced  in  tbe  United 
States.  The  woolen  as  well  as  the  silk  industry  of  France  and  the 
hosiery  industry  of  Germany  are  said  to  be  suffering  severely  from 
our  competition,  and  the  Bohemian  glass  industry  is  reeling  the  effect 
of  the  increase  of  glass  manufacture  m  the  United  States.  Our  cottons 
are  steadily  gaining  in  taste  and  finish,  and  are  now  sold  in  England 
in  competition  with  the  Manchester  product. 

Says  the  Lieipziger  Tageblatt  of  April  10,  1901: 
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_._.irthsttravelereof«  well-known  American  honae  have  offend  Americui  cotton 
Btnfie  in  England  with  much  eucceee,  and  the  London  authorities  declare  tbem  to  be 

tutelul  and  worth  their  price. 

A  New  York  compan;  manufacturincr  cotton  stuffs  iatends  to  found 
&  Paris  house  which  shall  introduce  ita  fancy  woven  stuffs  for  women'4 
dreeaes,  and  trimmed  women's  hats  are  being  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe.  "The  reversible  cloths  wnich  are  made  in  the 
United  States,"  said  Consul  Sawter  of  Glauchau,  in  a  report  sent  in 
1900,  "are  now  the  style  in  high-priced  goods  in  the  German  capital." 

In  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  we  are  constantly  widening  the 
sphere  of  our  production.  The  orange  and  lemon  growers  of  south- 
ern Kurope  are  feeling  the  effect  of  Calif omta's  competition.  "  It  is 
ridiculous,"  exclaims  a  Spanish  newspaper,'  "to  think  that  fmite  and 
vegetables  raised  on  the  slopes  of  the  aiatant  Pacific  should  compete 
at  the  very  doors  of  Spain  with  those  produced  in  this  country.  "  •  • 
Shall  we  live  to  see  American  oranges  on  the  Valencia  market  itself  T' 
We  are  producing  our  own  raisins,  our  prunes,  our  wines,  our  olive 
oil,  and  are  sending  them  abroad.  California  prunes  now  compete  in 
Europe  with  Bosnian  prunes,  once  a  staple  article  of  export  to  New 
York. 

In  the  busy  manufacturing  district  of  Liege,  Belgium,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  Consul  Winslow,  more  American  goods  are  con- 
sumed than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  business  depression.  "  Our  sales, 
in  general,"  says  Mr.  Winslow,  "  have  doubled  in  the  jjast  three  years, 
and  it  is  now  common  to  see  articles  marked  'Americaine'  in  the  shop 
windows."  Spanish  journaU  complain  that  steel  rails  are  imported 
from  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  production  of  iron  is  one 
of  the  important  industries  of  Spain.  Vice-Consul  Wood  of  Madrid 
says  our  goods  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and  include  such  American 
specialties  as  hair-clipping  machines,  dental  supplies,  typewriters, 
electric  motors,  etc. 

DECUNB  IN  BXPOBT8  OF  HANHFACTDBES. 

The  people  of  Europe,  it  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  are  not  less 
but  more  nivorably  inclined  to  goods  of  American  origin,  and  the  fall- 
ing off  in  ourexports,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  tempo!  ary  causes,  such  as  business  depretasion,  reducing  their  pur- 
cbasingpower,  with  the  natural  result  of  falling  prices,  or  to  discrimina- 
tion against  our  products.  The  reduction  is  also  found  to  be  due  in  part 
to  the  elimination  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Kico  from  the 
Treasury  tables  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  and  to  trade  conditions 
in  ihe  United  States,  such  as  those  affecting  the  exports  of  copper, 
which  have  checked  uie  outflow  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  Treasury  statement  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States 
for  the  calendar  year  1901  (subject  to  revision)  shows  that  the  total 
imports  amounted  to  1880,421,053,  an  increase  of  $51,271,342  over  the 
year  1900,  and  Lhat  the  total  exports  were  $1,465,380,919,  a  falling  off 
of  fl2,565,194  ctmpared  with  the  previous  year.  The  exports  of 
manufactures  amounted  to  $395,144,030,  against  $441,403,942  during 
theeame period  in  1900,  a  fallingoff  of  $46,262,912.  The  percentage  of 
manufactures  in  the  total  of  exports  declined  from  30.38  in  1900  to 
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27.48  in  1901,  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  f^fricultural  pro- 
ducts rose  in  value  from  (904,655,111  in  1900  to  $940,246,488  in  1901, 
a  gain  of  ^35,591,077,  thus  largely  offsetting  the  loss  in  manufactures. 
Tne  peroent^Q  increased  from  62.26  to  65.38.  The  decline  in  the 
exports  of  copper,  not  including  ore,  amounted  $24,007,711,  and  in 
manufactilres  of  iron  and  steel  to  $27,093,683. 

BAS  EXPAN8IOK  BBBN  CHECKED? 

Notvithfitanding  the  continued  spread  of  our  goods  in  Kurope  and 
the  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  figures  on  the  score  of 
accidental  or  natural  causes  of  decline  in  manufactured  exporta,  it  is 
evident  that  the  "American  invasion  "  of  Europe  has  ceased  for  the 
time  being  to  be  of  the  sweeping  character  that  distinguished  it  at 
iiret  as  an  economic  phenomenon.  Our  advantages  in  industrial  com- 
petition, in  the  abundance  and  cheapnest)  of  raw  material  and  fuel,  in 
the  superior  efficiency  of  our  skilled  labor,  in  the  unexampled  fecundity 
of  our  people  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
advances  we  are  constantly  making  in  economies  of  production  are 
still  the  subject  of  much  anxious  speculation  in  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  Europe,  but  there  are  some  foreign  observers  who  are 
encouraged  by  recent  developments  to  hope  that  conditions  may  be 
more  nearly  equalized  by  the  substitution  of  new  processes  and 
improved  machinery  modeled  on  our  own  and  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lative measures  aimed  especially  at  our  goods.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  review  a  year  ago*  that  m  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers 
for  1900  there  ran,  "along  with  a  common  note  of  satisfaction,  a  warn- 
ing here  and  there  of  a  more  strenuous  competition,  which  in  the  end 
may  counterbalance  our  superior  advantages  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  check  our  progress  in  the  world's  markets  unless  we  equip  our- 
selves in  the  meantime  for  the  ultimate  phases  of  the  struggle."  As 
yet,  it  can  not  be  said  that  Europe  has  made  any  sensible  progress  in 
actual  performance  toward  more  strenuous  competition.  The  meas- 
ures adopted  thus  far  arc  almost  wholly  tentative  or  preparatory  and 
it  may  be  that  those  which  involve  restrictive  legislation  will  be 
abandoned,  if  the  United  States  should  consent  to  modify  its  tariff 
policy  and  permit  the  importation  of  a  larger  voluiue  of  European 
goods  in  return  for  similar  concessions. 

AN    ENGLISH    VIEW   OF   AMERICAN   COMPETITIOM. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  our  exports  of  manu^tures  is 
taken  in  some  quarters  to  indicate  a  subsidence  in  the  aggressiveness 
and  force  of  our  competition.  The  London.  Times  of  January  7, 
1902,  in  a  careful  review  of  our  material  progress  in  1901,  inclines  to 
the  view  that  we  may  have  reached  "  the  top  of  the  wave  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,"  and  that  the  danger  apprehended  from  the  United 
States  of  "aggressive  economic  interference  with  other  countries  "  is 
not  so  serious  as  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  expansion.     Says  the  Times: 

Ureat  as  has  been  the  real  cotnmercUl  and  industrial  enccew  of  the  United  States 
duriiiR  the  last  two  or  three  yeara,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  JDBufflcient  to  warrant 
the  view  of  its  economic  reeolta  token  either  by  sanguine  Americane  or  by  timid 
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EaTopeui&  The  United  States  are  not,  ea  many  Americans  and  some  fureignen 
mem  to  imagine,  exempt  from  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are  peoiile  who  are  so  fas- 
cinated by  great  relative  magtiiluite  that  ttiey  are  unable  to  oisUnguiah  between  it 
and  infinity.  Their  iiidfnnent  becomes,  to  tu  speak,  [lolarized  by  the  too  intense  con- 
teinpUlkm  of  Rreat  but  variable  economic  forces,  just  aa  a  eompase  needle  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  proximity  of  a  relatively  laive  mass  of  iron,  and  their  minds  become 
incapable  of  receiving  impressions  from  evidence  that  the  really  permanent  economic 
forces  are  not  dead  or  even  sleeping.  Now,  there  have  been  several  piecee  of  evi- 
dence during  the  past  year  that  the  economic  situation  in  the  United  States  is  not 
altogether  so  good  as  it  appears  to  those  who  merely  took  at  and  discuss  the  surface, 
wh^lier  from  habit  or  beaiuse  they  have  reaaons  for  not  wishing  the  public  to  look 
any  deeper. 

In  support  of  its  asBertions,  the  Times  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
oontinued  expansion  of  traffic  receipts  of  American  railroads  loses 
much  of  its  apparent  significance  when  the  fact  in  considered  that  it  is 
not  a  new  thing,  but  "Imd  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  before  the  end 
of  1900;"  that  the  sanguine  prediction  that  in  a.  very  few  years  New 
York  would  be  the  monetary  center  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  was  becoming  a  creditor  instead  of  a  debtor 
nation,  and  was  lending  money  to  Europe  instead  of  borrowing,  is  not 
being  realized;  that  "America  has  gone,  for  the  time  being,  quite  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  employing  her  resources  and  credit  as  is  safe, 
and  possibly  a  little  farther,"  and  that — 

The  American  public  has  never  recovered  from  the  fright  it  got  in  May  last,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavor  od  the  part  of  Uie  leaders  of  the  businese  world  to  allay  the 
Bf^rebenEdon  created  by  the  panic  and  to  encourage  a  belief  in  the  strength  oi  the 
bond  which  "community  of  mtereet"  was  supposed  to  have  established  among  the 
able  and  ambiljous  men  who  govern  the  great  DusineHs* corporations  of  the  United 
Stales. 

CUE  INDUSTBIAL  EFPICIESCT   UNDIMINISHED. 

Whatever  be  the  force  of  these  conclusions,  they  do  not  necessarily 
detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  as  a  competitive  foi-ce 
in  the  world's  markets,  for  they  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  us  as  an  industrial  nation ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would 
be  offset  by  drawbacks  such  as  insufficient  supplies  of  raw  material 
and  fuel,  under  which  the  other  manufacturing  countries  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  continue  to  labor.  Moreover,  it  will  probably 
be  a  long  time  before  the  conservative,  slow-moving  industrial  forces  of 
Europe  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  novel  requirements  which  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  enterprise  have  created.  Both  labor  and  capital  in 
Europe  would  seem  to  have  a  long  and  difficult  task  ahead  of  diem 
before  they  shall  have  approximated  to  the  economies  of  production 
which  we  nave  mastered. 

ALLEGED  OBSTRUCTION  BY   BRITISH  LABOR. 

The  labor  conditions  in  Great  Britain  especially  appear  to  be  such  as 
to  aeriously  embarrass  progress  there  and  to  give  us  a  broader  margin 
of  opportunity  in  more  quickly  and  more  economically  meeting  the 
demands  of  foreign  consumers.  In  a  series  of  articles  entitl(?d  The 
Crisis  in  British  Industry"  a  writer  in  the  Liondoii  Times  asserts  that 
the  English  trade  unions  have  so  hedged  about  the  productive  forces 
of  the  Kingdom  as  to  greatly  diminish  output  and  delav  the  execution 
of  work.     Says  the  Times  editorially— 

rndent  stales,  and  we  l>elieve  accurately,  a  brick- 
lirii'ks  in  a  day.     In  Ameri(»,  we  are  given  ^^,-, 
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imderatuid,  the  flguro  b  evea  higher.     Now,  by  aa  imwrlttea  but  merdlMdf 


than  SiSO.  Our  correepondeat  quotas  a  case  of  a  building  put  up  tor  the  echool 
board,  in  which  the  average  output  of  the  brickUyere  waa  70  brick§  a  day.  Yet 
theee  are  men  receiTins  the  higbeet  current  rate  oi  wagee,  a  rate  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  was  paid  when  1,000  bricks  were  laid  per  day.  This  is  typical  of 
what  goes  on  iu  every  trade,  though  It  may  not  always  be  so  easy  to  give  exact 

The  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Bo^Ie,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1901,' gives  &  most  interesting  description  of  tlie  lengths 
to  which  this  restrictive  policy  ia  carried; 

The  charge  is  made  that  there  is  a  genend  disposition  on  the  part  of  British  work- 
ingmen  to  obetmct  as  much  as  poseible  the  use  of  labor-eaving  Duchinery,  and  to 
limit  its  output  whenever  the  employers  add  machinery  to  their  plant,  and  also  that, 
in  certain  trades,  the  rule  is  "one  man,  one  machine,  whereas  to  America  one  man 
will  attend  to  two  or  three  machines.  It  is  furthermore  charged  that  there  is  an 
increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  British  workingmen  to  shirk  work,  and  to  use 
all  expedients  lo  perform  as  little  labor  as  possible  during  the  hours  for  which  they 
are  paid.  Theee  charges  are  made  with  great  particularity  against  tradee-unioniala. 
There  is,  it  is  to  be  noted,  a  growing  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  upward  movement  in  wages. 
As  a  rule,  trades-unionists  deny  the  charee  of  obstructing  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  limiting  the  output,  and  they  retort  that  employers  are  lacking  in 
enterprise  in  not  fitting  up  their  factories  with  up-to-date  plants.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  however,  that,  speaking  generally  and  quite  apart  from  the  queelion  of  trades 
unionism,  English  manufacturers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
product  from  machinee  as  is  obtained  in  America.  There  are  two  reasons  that  account 
,  independent  of  any  argument,  express  or  implied,  on  the  part  of  tnides- 
:s  to  limit  the  output.  The  first  reason  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  British  work- 
man IB  not  as  adaptable  as  the  American  workman — he  does  not  so  readily  get  com- 
mand of  new  appliances  as  the  American  workman;  and  the  second  is  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  country  for  an  Englishman,  whether  mecbocic,  clerk,  or  laborer, 
to  work  as  hard  as  an  American. 

In  Consul  Boyle's  opinion,  "  trades  unionism  has  an  influence  iu 
England  far  beyond  what  it  has  in  the  United  States,"  but  he  adds: 

)  in  this  country  than 

_  ..        _    _..._, „ _  .  .  „  t  about  great  reforms 

_n  the  condition  of  hctories,  as  to  the  hoore  of  labor,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
children,  etc,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  alleged  restrictive  policy  of  trades 
nnioiiB,  express  or  implied,  is  gradually  being  modifiea. 

AHEBICAN   WORKINQMEN    PKOMOTINQ    EXPANSION. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  points  at  issue  between  employers 
and  organized  labor,  it  is  evident  that  the  existing  conditions  are  not 
only  unfavorable  to  the  increase  of  Great  Britain's  competitive  enenary, 
but  actually  handicap  her  in  the  effort  to  adapt  herself  to  the  indus- 
trial exigencies  which  we  have  created.  The  advantage  we  enjoy  in 
this  particular  is  rendered  all  the  more  formidable  from  what  seems 
to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  the  United  States  toward  a  more  harmo- 
nious cooperation  between  labor  and  capital,  as  was  strikingly  shown 
in  the  recent  conference  of  employers  and  labor  leaders  in  New  York, 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  board  of  conciliation. 
American  workingmen,  generally,  instead  of  seeking  to  limit  output 
strive  to  increase  it;  and  they  find  their  reward  in  the  cheapening  of 
production,  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  surplus  beyond  the  demands  of  home 

'Bee  Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  1222,  December  24, 1901,  |.> 
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consumptJon,  with  the  result  of  keeping  hia  factory  going  and  giviag 
steady  employment  to  the  operatives  throughout  the  year. 

OOMPETniTB  ENBBQT  BUT  PABTLT  DEVELOPED. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  whatever  the  symptoms  of  a  falling  off  in 
our  sales  abroad,  the  causes  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  decline  of  our 
industrial  efficiency  or  in  a  more  strenuous  competition  on  the  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  we  would  again  attain  tbe  rate 
of  progress  of  a  year  ago,  and  ^eep  it  against  all  comers,  we  must 
avail  oarselves  of  sometoing  more  tnan  the  indigenous  resources  that 
have  been  described.  As  yet,  we  can  not  be  said  to  have  made  full 
use  of  our  powers.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  our  sudden  and  surprising  success  in  invading 
Europe  with  manu^tured  goods  was  due  not  to  concerted  and  sys- 
tematic effort  on  our  part,  but  to  the  need  of  finding  outlets  for  sur- 
plus product  and  the  unlocked  for  recognition  by  European  purchasers 
of  the  superiority  of  many  articles  of  American  manufacture.  To  a 
very  great  extent,  our  goods  have  sold  themselves  in  the  European 
markets,  and  that,  too,  in  tbe  face  of  high  tariffs,  of  the  hostility  of 
industrial  interests,  and  of  a  very  general  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
OUT  manufacturers  to  adapt  their  styles,  patterns,  etc.,  to  tbe  tastes 
or  prejudices  of  foreign  c 


NECEB8ART   AIDS  TO  rUTURE   GBOWTH. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  have  hardly  more  than  entered  upon 
a  novitiate  in  fitting  ourselves  for  international  competition.  The 
establishment  of  sample  warehouses  and  agencies  at  important  trade 
centers;  the  employment  of  commercial  travelers  convei-sant  with  the 
language,  customs,  and  trade  usages  of  particular  countries:  the  devel- 
opment of  adequate  banking  and  transportation  facilities;  the  adoption 
of  proper  methods  of  packing;  tbe  extension  of  more  liberal  credits — 
these  are  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  full  utilization  of  our  oppor- 
tunities in  foreign  markets.  If  to  these  is  added  l^islative  provision 
for  a  larger  volume  of  exchange  with  countries  which,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  are  now  excluded  from  our  markets,  tbe  real  strength  of 
our  competitive  powers  will  be  developed. 

DICEEASINO   POFUIAR  INTEREST  IN   POEEION  TRADE. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  foreign  trade  and 
tbe  importance  of  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts  for  ite  expan- 
sion. The  growth  of  popular  comprehension  and  approval  is  illus- 
trated not  only  by  tbe  establishment  of  commercial  museums,  the 
organization  of  export  associations,  the  demand  for  the  creation  of  a 
separate  department  of  the  Federal  Government  having  special  chai^ 
of  industry  and  commerce,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  consu&r 
service  as  an  a^gency  of  commercial  expansion,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  onr  educational  institutions,  one  after  another,  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing commercial  instruction  as  an  important  feature  of  their  work. 
Even  tbe  ordinary  high  schools  are  engrafting  commercial  geography 
upon  their  courses,  and  during  tbe  past  year,  tbe  Bureau  of  Fore^n  .  ^ 
Commerce  has  received  applications  from  teachers  and  scholars  in  I C 
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many  parte  of  the  countrj'  fcr  copies  of  montlilj  and  other  consular 
i-eports  as  aids  in  this  branch  of  study.  The  requests  for  information 
fw  to  trade  conditions  in  foreign  countries  from  manufacturers  and 
exporters  have  multiplied  i-apiifl^',  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  there 
is  hardly  an  important  business  concern  in  the  United  States  having  a 
present  or  prospective  interest  in  foreign  trade  ivhich  does  not  avail 
itself  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  eonsu^r  service. 

CONDmONS  IN  UNDEVELOPED  MABEET8. 

The  relation  of  the  economic  forces  of  the  United  States  to  those  of 
Europe  may  be  taken  aa  the  surest  index  to  the  probable  future  of  our 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  it  must  be  evident  that  if  we  can 
continue  to  compete  with  European  industries  in  their  borne  markets 
we  shall  have  but  little  to  fear  fi'om  their  rivalry  in  the  neutral  or 
undeveloped  markets,  where  we  wonid  meet  them  on  an  equal  footing. 
Even  in  Canada,  notwithstanding  a  preferential  tariff  of  33i  per  cent 
in  favor  of  British  imports,  we  continue,  says  Consul-Greneral  Bittin- 
ger  of  Montreal,  to  enjoy  "  more  of  Canadian  custom  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together,"  and  many  classes  of  goods  which  some  years 
ago  were  bought  in  Great  Britain  ai'e  pow  more  cheaply  and  more 
conveniently  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  our  sales  to 
Canada  amounted  to  more  than  $110,000,000,  while  those  of  Great 
Britain  were  onlv  about  ^3,000,000.  In  Mexico,  Consul-General 
Barlow  reports,  toe  purchases  from  the  United  States  show  a  large 
increase— over  $4,000,000,  or  11.8  per  cent — while  those  from  every 
other  country  exporting  largely  to  Mexico,  except  Germany,  show  a 
heavy  decrease.  The  German  gain  was  only  about  $411,000,  or  5.8 
per  cent.  In  the  reports  from  Central  America  and  South  America, 
there  are  gratifying  indications  of  substantial  growth  in  the  sales  of 
our  goods,  and  we  are  steadily  widening  the  variety  of  our  exports  to 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia — in  other  wor(6,  to  every  part  of  the  world. 

COUUERCIAL  WORK  OF  OONSOLAB  OFFICBBS. 

In  the  following  review,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  summarize  the 
detailed  reports  of  the  consular  officers  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
the  points  of  chief  interest  as  to  the  trade  and  iudustries  of  the 
various  countries,  and  the  obstacles  to  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  American  goods.  It  is  but  due  to  the  consular  officers 
to  add  that  the  quality  of  their  work  shows  continued  improvement, 
and  that,  thanks  to  tneir  industry  and  promptitude,  the  Department 
is  again  enabled  to  transmit  the  annual  reports  to  Congress  within 
a  month  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

Fredebic  Emory, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Fordgn  Commerce. 
Department  op  State, 

January  Sly  190S. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  coimtries 
for  which  statistice  have  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce: 
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COlOfSIlCS  OF  THE  inTITES  STATES  WiTH  FO&EIOH  COUHT&IEB. 

The  forei^  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1901,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  \b  stated  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  as  follows: 
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The  following  statement  shows  United  States  commerce,  by  articles 
and  countries,  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1901,  no  details  for 
the  entire  year  being  yet  (Feb.  1,  1903)  available: 

y  of  import*  and  export*. 
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20,144 

l.W9,l«8 

2,689,208 

ffiRS,W=)™°*!r?;.:;r,S: 

is|m7 

STS,020 
60,275 

IS 

126,  .190 

23;ai» 

480.649 

1GS|032 

^s 

1,8IS,1CB 

2,177.400 

-s'saa™';'-'^.'^-.... 

1,022.866 

lis 

28,764 
8,S74 
12^134 

■SSlS 

18,687 

■JS! 

i,«s,fie2 

1.866,108 

is.(es 

80.887 

""SSifi».i,.m «.i.. 

111.430 

is 

246.174 

7D,eii 

10,768 
174,846 

S38,2IM 

»rB,412 

147, 703 
464 

1 

460,888 

Com  tbuitieli) due. 

Wh«t  feqnr  (barrel,) dut 

I,G96,H« 

i.ssolzw 

24.  SW 
i,7«,8» 

,,.S!:!S! 

Socted.  bunebMl,  oi  prepared dut.. 

1,448,681 

1, 9(1,222 

1.  MO,  261 

1,482, 188 

M7.486 
486,264 

1,078,111 

(poDD^  dDlliible).  Imported  froni— 

!;|g:!!S 

3 

4.6S9,»I 

2,890,241 
2.717,071 

tSiS? 

HC 

8J7,8B0,0B3 

S,0«,OB» 

844,705,761 

1.166,711 

OOHICEBOIAL   KEI.ATIONS:   BEVIBW. 
Irt^wrt*  of  merchandise — Continued. 


ArUdcuidcotinMe.. 

igoo. 

IBOl. 

Qnantltlea. 

Valaes. 

Valuee. 

Al^nT^»llf»r^lors  oc  dyBi,Incliia- 

IDK  eitimct  of  nuddei  (ponnda) tree.. 

AnolB,  or  wine  lem  Ipouiida) dot.. 

Dine  may  be  eztracWd  jpoooda)  ....free.. 

M,7I0,1M 
4,iaS.69B 

1881. 888 
2.B30:iB7 

741,58* 

■■1!:S 

4.032,813 

2!2i4.m 

816,878 
4,l£^a98 

mm 

137,126 

Drewoodt- 

L«™ood  (WM.  free).  li»port«d  from- 

its 

28,268 

8,179 
4Z^08« 

M,MG 

830.  BN 

12,688 

614,682 

"«ffiS?r^-*"*, 

776!  see 

1.217.0Se 

43)843 
SO,  298 

618! 796 
1,286,971 

gsi 

102;  880 

3.TIS.972 

179,880 

2,787,441 

216,719 

120,848 

22.iii,!ffie 

1,791.248 

21,718,828 

l,180,St6 
22,a31,781 

82,  ssi.ua 

»,  STB,  828 

187,  (>8S 

SS:S 
'«^ 

1,278,263 
866,  «4 

3,109,501 

^976[938 
14.G»4,962 
28,966,779 
ia.l8B,688 

283  84S 

Cunpbor.cnide free.. 

610,120 
913,626 

1,688,082 
986,668 

1,388,892 

6,141,208 

6,478,676 

i,'zi3,avi 

i:648:8S3 

1,383,709 
682,740 

S.4W,7W 
101,l»0,924 

'1:S!:!S 

(pound.) !7...\..aat.. 

Mineral  waton(g»lloiM) dm.. 

Opliun- 

227,897 
826, 9W 
496,498 

121,656 
228[663 

'^w^r™!^?^^*'*™^^'**'" 

500,718 

1,049.780 

170,616 

ITenued  for  nnoklDgr.  uid  other  ood- 

Iklnlne  len  than  S  per  cent  of  monilila 
<pound^  dutiable),  Imported  from— 

'-•ffi 

■■"•mIS 

"•ffi 

.,«.,■« 

Total 

184,ffi< 

1,043,411 

U2.815 

1.066,886 

■^biSssS.'r. 

1,1M.S72 
99,787.088 

10  817  187 
47.888.2*8 

6S.88& 

1,610,611 

1.2B0;i09 

118,20e|l63 

r^206 
eo;  423:606 

47.001 

!SK£i?:.r'.'r!'."."*:::::.K:: 

160,1*7.888 

a.oM.sse 

181,938,000 

8.607.212 

'»i"Sb."J5Sr'i;;i-,ii'Sr!^'. 

s.oei.Tss 

971,897 

2,787.980 

S06.3I9 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOSTS   AND   BSPORTB. 


Importt  qf  merchfmdiie — Oontinued. 


Aitlcl«  tad  countiiu. 

WOO. 

1901. 

Qnantltlei. 

Valu* 

Quantlttai. 

Values. 

*■"?;;»«,  (pcnd,) dnt.. 

7,  sum 

iw,sto 
4,7s§,3ae 

«4, 705. 113 
19,018,  OM 

n4i,m 

M8.901 

4.aB6[781 
2i:280;S90 
18.844,002 

6,6S:SSD 

B,  410,088 

B.997,M4 

?=iCS',S«Tv:.v.-.-..-.vrK^^ 

161.8117 
8.^.  go 

180.074 

B.5«e:sBi 

8,449,909 

•«» 

2. 658.  STB 
106,601 
705  811 

8,4SS;42S 

5S;IIS! 

S-JSSS 

40,172,985 

60,921,878 

ChimiT  root  (poundii.  fluttoblo): 

BIS,  Ml 
l«l.«6 

7,240 

ia,M9 

478,715 
150,492 

mm 

Chocolate,  prepared  or  mannlMtured  (not 
ClarB«  eartha  (ton*) dut.. 

81,574 
1,064,88* 

Clocka  and  watcliM,  and  parts  ol  (dutiable): 

KS.23S 
1,414.878 

i,«a8:«g6 

Coal; 

Anthracite  (toM) Itee.. 

lis 

Ht 

BlturalDODa      (torn,   dutiable).     Imported 

110,  SM 

1,$U,M« 

88  707 
9.  MS 
381,086 

mM8 

S,  778,205 

«a.B72 

1.3211  DM 
19,498 

807^410 
22.197 

'Ti 

1,7*7,661 

4,814,688 

1.7*8. a»6 

11.779,  IBS 

3.s8i,a»o 

.».ss 

223,  MS 

880.474 
181,985 

899.467 

i,ni;reS 

«,«P0 

2.717  995 
38;  789 

S;S 

10,282 

141,384 

41,244,  mi 

5,870,117 

45,048,18! 

908,889 

Z71.85!> 

8SB,T41 

288,872 

CoilSB  jfKWnda,  ftoe).  Importofl  ttom— 

lis 

i.TW.nao 

■sSi 

IB,  Ml,  8ft 

822.286 

4^  64(^621 
2,611,014 

:;ffi;i 

I,M1,9B6 
10;842;«68 

^s; 

OOIOCEBOIAL   BELATIONS:    BETIEW. 
Import*  of  merclumdue — Continued. 


Eleven  months  ending  Korember— 

1»00. 

1901. 

ValDH. 

Quantities. 

V&lue». 

vt'.aia 

82,860 

8,642 

8,774,705 
37;  «5 

1549. <77 

Other  countries 

TolBl 

10,454 

707,496,152 

53.  MS.  187  1     967, 369,  ASA 

63,773,425 

M,OM 

3.943,580  ;            89,309      13,191,774 

'tSiSa"iaar:."'°"''K:. 

M.«t.7S6 

B,RW,431 

..."■.?■"* 

10,800,480 
21,167 

9,871.099 

10.824,607 

t,363,9M 

1.624,986 
629,174 

"■"'■IS 

3.176.0M 
S8,B90:43g 

29,705 

4,749!«1)> 
2M 

2C3.860  1        26.  .set 

5i.9711,5.W|      7.021.573 

7,0g3.627  1         215,731 

6,930.135 

216,742 

2. 616,  WO           S21,6B7 
44.S4*I,5M  I      «.029,742 

1.078,010 
32,816,  RM 

47,164,460,       6,351.S3B 

Imported  fmm— 

i      -«  MJ  l«fi         1  M  Wl 

4,M8.7U1  1         773,  «n 

'Si!  tl 

171  ;2«      ifiifiT? 

4,094,00! 

2] 671 1 777 
138,061 

Clothing,  re«ly-nuule,  and  other  weM- 

1.311,784 
4,865,602 

18,626,780 

iSM 

1321224 

l*™.  edgings,  embroidorltt,  Inwrflag., 
neck  RilBmeii.  niphlngi,  trlnunlngB. 

Thread  (not  on  Bpoola),  yam,  wupe.  or 

6,110,446 

3,293,140 

B2. 186.514 

Imported  from  (dutiable)— 

11 

'■& 

23.404 
166,211 

63  836 
119,589 

Total           

82,196,514 

1    n.0T7.«l 

Tirt«l  I!!»P'lf»«M™ 

86,204,581 

UiriTBD   STATES   IMPOSTS   AND   EXPORTS. 
ImpoTU  of  merchaadUe — ContiDuecl. 


Eleven  montb.  ending  Norember- 

Artlclea  uid  counldes. 

im 

1901. 

Quantltlea. 

Valn«. 

ValUM. 

EarlliiTii.  alont.  and  cblna  wan: 

Chin*,  poroetaln.  parUo.  and  blaque  (duU- 
'*''*' ^                                 led 

«na,2S8 

7.110,621 
87t,480 

8,410.289 

'"■Ka,"5£i3£«- 

2, 780,  MO 
549  297 
1.3M.V7e 

'■Si:!S 

2,827,216 

S.410.2CT 

9,2efi,184 

n.m 

6,M6 

142. 2M 

Featben,  etc..  natuial  and  ■rtiflelal  (dutiable): 

1,282,200 

68,  em 

1,803,40« 

1788  180 

'Sa'S"?""'^"?'^'.^'?.' 

rtt,Ousa,  flowen.  trulls,  gmlns,  and  luaTta, 

E,I14,2SI 

Fertmrera  (tr^: 

121.663 

1, 221, 018 

4,;w 

1,206,871 

1,9II1,9D1 

Flben.  TCRelablH,  and    Uxtile    gnwe*,   (md 

1.4S8 
4S 

^IfllB 

1.062 

6.  MIS 

1, 846,869 

6,ew 

1,BS0,2» 

f^V^pii^-K^ui^i:::::::?^-.: 

8,S9S 
8.278 

618,778 
258,661 

IS\    s« 

""Vn'?SSK^!Sr^'^" 

8.824 
79.M9 

260.602 

'  98 

gs,m 

8,864,080 

84,687 

8,687,181 

UanlU  ttoiu,  (reel.  Imported  Irom— 

8,880 

ao.is? 

187 

1.873,358 
421218 

as 

!S:| 

B8,«B1 

7,28».9« 

47,eS2 

7.848,181 

10,827,813 
190;868 

"■S 

••iSSii 

70,61« 

10. 517,  Me 

75,619 

8.2S8.M 

A11olh«(toiu) bee.. 

g,(»i 

824,963 

7,958 

749,888 

8;  991 

22,260,636 

2a),  929 
10;594 

20,393,944 

2H,I« 

24,111.271 

211,  ua 

OOMHBBOIAL   RELATIONS:    BBVIEW. 
Imporit  of  merehandiie — CoDtianed. 


Eleven  mmthi  ending  Norembcr— 

AitleleiMdooiintrtw. 

laoo. 

WOL 

QDantlttes. 

Values. 

OluuitltleB. 

Valuer 

Buglng,  gunny    cloth,    etc.,    mltable 

1411, 086 

1,718,791 

38,284 

aa,Hn 

143,  B7S 

10,238,700 
Z.  143, 224 

46i;iRe 

808[232 
14,0IB,9IB 

tt91,611 

Cables,    cordage,  threads,  and  twlae, 

n.  e.  B.  (pouadsl dut.. 

Carpet   and   carpeting  (aqnaro  jaids) 

PabrJca,  pfSn    woven.  (A  Hiili  Inte 

1W,W1 

621.900 

88,008 
14.079,647 

Oilcloth!  (sqUKTojardB) dnt.. 

Twine, binding  [pound.) to».. 

L'l'SSr!"''?.:  :;;;;;::■: i^l- 

2.827,860 

1,807,606 

624,696 
460;917 

aO,2W,B84 

38.863,188 

Fish: 

Lobrters,  ciinned  or  oncstuied  (poonds) 

«,801,Z8& 
1,244.984 

890. 888 

110,089 

1.029,728 

1,178,881 

486,822 

..ffiffi 

Si 

as 

1,073,849 
1,376.044 
8B8,Sa 

85i™ja^i;:::;::::::::;;:::S:; 

Cnred  or  pretwrred  (dutiable)— 

Anchovies     and    nrdlncs  (puked   In 

Cod,     hoddocii,     bake.    aDd     pollock, 
dried,    smoked,     sailed,   or    pickled 

ll.088,C8l 
4,RSI,»4I 

m'MDSf, 

21,047.217 
2,707,307 

KSffiK.-aSX'St!:::: 

933,080 

6,189,218 

7,016,886 

Pnilts,  IndudlnKDuU; 

™^iss.w,i»a?rr. 

46,066 

SIS 

Z3e,a84 

IS?; 008 

li^ 

161,020 

6,289.082 

6,482,710 

Gorranls  (pounds) dut. 

10,021,667 

869,746 
4S&!748 

2S.4fiZ,483 

ie,ffi7,fii8 

7:ss2;w4 

864,088 
316,169 

369:260 

flS"(iKia!:::::::::::::::::::::3:!:: 

Lemons  (pounds,   dutiable).  Imported 

147,735, 027 
1,779,014 
!ra,071 

S,4M,8SS 

•5S 

186, 7U,  768 

™:064 

14»,  746,112 

8,620,721 

189.804.528 

8,096.674 

Orangea  (pooade,  dutiable),  impon«d 

m,i4fi 
4, 110.  av> 

1,170 

876;  428 
729 

81800 

160,366 
4,609,420 
6^037  295 
26;27i;i92 

777;  4» 

2.1B9 

101.883 

8;  461 

4S.M1,&80 

08,811 

nmXED  STATES  IHPOBTS  AND  'KXFOBIS. 
Importt  of  Tn«rchandtw— Oontinned. 


AiUdMiudoomitrlo. 

im. 

190L 

QiumUaeg. 

Valnca. 

VBlO** 

'"SassfflST""""- 

..SEliS 

ie.8M 

..ffi;S 

'II 

1,M1.W9 

14.»I,287 

1B.««.«I 

'""^^jpoona.) .d«t.. 

(>.S6fi,8N 

!S;g 

fl.m,we 

^S 

(M.S48 

I.  ■>!:!!! 

lT,tn,Ml 

u,Gae.MS 

M&.4SG 

iii;s7e 

'«!■" 

»!!?S 

JSE 

«!:« 

s.aos,7K 

■"cS^mn^om 

■Sis 

■ 

"li 

M9i,m 

4.Tro,(»i 

aiiiseraleoTBlii8erbeer(doMnpliitt)...  dnt.. 

BM,HB 

m.sM 

SZ2,1«« 

2tS,19B 

alanandgliusware  (dutiable): 

tti.ago 

m,770 

111 

«,«*.4n 

1,382,0111 

»,n*.70! 

i.aio,s7» 

C^Mi^urf  crown  gUa.  poUdud  (Minus 

78,278 

■■■!S;S 

Mg,UB 

■■"*S 

,»™ 

"■"^'SS.SXToi'^h 

ngSfi*?^^ 

1,1«,MT 

4,8«.«» 

6,a»,2M 

4,2!e,(l» 

B^ 

4,126,111 

Bi 

i^i5?:z::E:EEEv;5;: 

•Inolnded  tn  "  All  other  Irulta"  prior  to  JnJr,  IMl- 


l\c 


OOMHEBOIAL   BBLATIONB:   BBVIBV. 


Importt  of  merdiandue — Continoed. 


im 

1KF1. 

QnanUtlei.. 

V»lnes. 

diuuitltlea. 

VUaei. 

°^li„m...nf.^»ri                                             h» 

tl,6W,ZSS 

2ffi8M 

1,88»,8»7 

■,S!;g 

972,418 
1.46^688 

Z,eU,86S 

2.482,049 

Hsydon.) dot.. 

16Z,£N 

1,164,S8S 

S6,Si] 

698,880 

Hldea  md  .MM,  othei  IhM  torBklM  (ponndi): 

fSs 

12,»44.B98 

■gsts 

76,661.886 

S;^:Sg 

Hides  of  catUe dat.. 

!!M.«ei.e64 

4B,918,SeO 

284,270,277 

60,877.797 

Imported  from  (tree  and  dntlsble}— 

III 

418STH3 
M,  618, 670 

64^936,807 
21,984 

i:  296:  Ml 

672,235 
2,167^790 
'b2»;640 
fi,S4e,6&B 
10  181610 
8  814  670 
826,068 

I,  en 

26          188 
89         m 

I  i 

4          164 

ra?s 

^S'^ 

^■^■% 

a«),»81.6M 

48,  MS,  8110 

294, 270,  in 

1,1%  861 
1,926,700 

2,RM.164 

'"SSun'S^  ST™"  '^''  ""  ''*?^ 

1,T»1,628 

1,M»,6BI 

■^^.SS^T^, ^. 

S5T,7M 

140,448 

864,406 

200.901 

In^^bber  (poonda,  tree)  Imported 

7,188,  BU 

m 

1,IHG,787 

^677;  887 

«,1S& 

1 

8,041,382 

268  180 
«:844 

■III 

'■sg-s; 

44.807,347 

26.12a.8W 

60.098,603 

44,«6^041 

2e,2e8,8oe 

60,447,909 

sz 

iS'S 

744,429 

648,670 

Iron  ore  (tons) dot. 

888,801 

1,226,122 

887,387 

1,623,262 

^IHSj5':^^!-^= 

M,2«T 

1,800,789 
662,816 

68.289 

1S,IW» 

1,496,964 
816,604 

UNITED   STATES   IKPOBTS   AND   SZFOBTB. 

Imporii  qf  merchtmdue — Continoed. 


ArtlolcaandcouDCiiei. 

Moa 

1901. 

V«In«. 

V«lnt«. 

»,l8i,Wl 

U,M6,IBt 

tM.TW 
1,226.188 

48,CnMS 

lE,«el,G21 

11.208.706 

11,020.976 

.S:!!! 

i,sD9,a» 

897.188 

Bu^raUmir.  o(  Iron  or  steel,  ot  in  part  of 

'";S»Sl)".-."*..!fr.~..".3S. 

"'S'Si^.^'" 

124,aU,9S7 

'■'gS 

148, 4U,  147 

.■■ts 

128,186,292 

4,28t,SM 

180.  JW,  729 

4.804.788 

SSS.r!^:::::::::::::::::.:::SS:: 

tf,M2,«3e 

l,lW,«fi 

ShotgnD  tttttela.  Indngle tnbat^foned. 

18,021,881 

'™7„'KS^'^                            ^ 

siB,au 

17,710,012 

%g 

10. 131. 804 

Vegetable free- 

122.978 

den',  and  engiBien',  oot  Mt  (free)— Im- 
ported troni— 

'if 

^264.el9 

"ra 

8,709,1160 

i.809,aoe 
i.fiig,i97 

118,  us 
8,180.420 

•US 

i;o99;(M 

«.9e7,«4B 

SI,  Ml 

1,808,  DM 

2,449.889 

°sw?i°£ffSir.'.'".'..°°;-5.s: 

^(K1,087 

'"S:T:.'°"..".". °!r.'.ns:. 

goM.eie 

14,798,879 

24,M1,B27 

iJiaad  In  ore  tod  bue  bullion  (poaiida) 

iM.tn 

•••gS! 

"SS:!S 

"gSS 

an,«fie,safi 

8,461,888 

211,848,198 

OOUnEBOlAL  B£LATIO»S:  BKTIEW. 

ImpntU  of  mercAondtM— Contiiiiied. 


AitlolWuidcountilB*. 

'•» 

ISOL 

(^laDtlUei. 

Valnei. 

(tMntltla. 

TalMn. 

a.  880,  aw 

70.819 

8,279,613 

•as 

»H,SC>6,S3e 

B,*M,668 

211.848,198 

4,609,302 

B,aoo 

8,768 

SS,8g9 

2.718, 8« 
2.1102.809 

SB,0« 

"^totahS'*"^*-"^''^"''^^ 

2.887.IW 

S.  717,1(86 

6,088,863 

'^(SS^^Ud  or  otber  ImUmt.  lmp.»t«d 
•^^^ 

.SS'S 

S,M7,272 

4,e»4,H8 

818,  on 

728,933 

6,&SS,S63 

12,281,  S49 

Halt.  tericT  (biuhela) dot.. 

4,823 

1,794 

8,043 

2.929 

i:SS;^ 

1,007,674 
600, !» 

2;670;485 

889,669 

B,0U,881 

i.m.m 

8,673,796 

1,790,884 

260,  M7 

1,9H,967 

144,642 

1,273,746 

ISliii 

'■m:»9 

i,og«,«& 

1,302.241 

roona  or  aplfl  rtraw  or  other  vegetable  mib- 
BUncea.  inclodlnx  Chinese.  J&paneM.  and 
India  Btnw  DUitllwa  (sqdan  nnlil dot.. 

ot  n.  e.  ..  (dniufiS): 

st.6«,m} 

2.270,850 

14,CI>S,S82 

2.669. 788 

7M,«7 
4,727,845 

TDtal 

•17,880 

933,996 

"'"■Ssr^'""^!^::::::::ffi:: 

17,378 

228. !» 

2;  Ma 

918,204 
89,  MS 

■■S;g: 

29«,1«1 

UNITBD   BTATB8  IKFOBTS   AND   EXFOKTS. 
MjiOTit  ofinerdumdite--CoB.timiei. 


ARlclMUMlooimtri«ik 

WOO. 

UOL 

4au,tltl«ik 

Valnei 

QoultltJfl.. 

TkloeL 

"^li^«"iSSSS?7 dnt.. 

StO.I>8B 

1,080, 4U 

t1,B>W,t87 

«,2M,m 

7,188,317 

1,B79,10« 

i,a»,64i 

"■ttSisa^-sSs'SsiS""^'.:. 

TO,BW,6B1 

iSS 

H,  8(18,078 

.,g;S 

2,6aO,BK 

2,341.060 

8S,G2S 

12.  em 

48,489 

988.  lU 

^2g 

167,170 

oSSiiiiiiitei;:::;::::::::::;:::::::::: 

2.mxa 

58,928 
2,788.746 

BM.TBO 

184,978 

2,866,484 

8,B9J,fll3 

l"P5''?^'r^>-V_ 

2,a2;44I 
M.«2 

!ffiS 

s-s 

8,897.818 

U0,I10 

279,296 
99*, 617 

,»•» 

PloinhS)*^^) ...:  ;i ::'.;:  "I-- 11 ";;"  1  ^  ^free: : 

8,918 
12,747 

,!:2! 

848,168 

"n«^.«««««^ 

■!!:!£ 

is,sza 

^^IS^S^^) 

(».T« 

iii.aw 

"^iS'SSSiX''"^'™^ 

U0,1«1 

wiwi 

9,»9 

202,881 
61888 

fl20,M9 
89,481 

719.020 

92,468 
'416!  108 

ToUl 

12,987,977 

1, 753,  MS 

14,618.082 

2,078,083 

Mnk 

89.819 



S3,  HI 

lM.lpiOTl.Ion : 

1,199,941 

I.  IMS,  080 

OOHKEBOIAL  BELATIONS:   SETIBW. 


Bsporta  of  merehandut — Contdnued. 


Elerai  montha  ending  Norember- 

AmclesaDdcomittiM. 

uoo. 

1901. 

Yidnw. 

Valno. 

^rSST^!:  ..:  d« 

8i,«o,«n 

ii,a(ie,cu 

».m.m 

tl.«7,B21 

1T,»6.2B0 

297, 4W 

wmaa 

S8,W6,«61 

1,1>66,4K! 

128,771.141 

2,4B.MS 

Salt  (ponDdi) dot.. 

Ritnn««  nMlngi fiw 

881,687,086 

S!'^ 

816,490,979 

684.507 

7.164 

i,m^:iS 

■6®;<KB 

1,72B,7B« 

^■'^i^ 

1,683,831 

4,289.898 

"•- 

430,984 

M,600 

1B,«25 

4,060 

Baw,  or  MTMMi  bom  tbe  cxNioon, 

i.^SS 

1,601,738 

?:!!JS 

892,604 

'■SS! 

8.739,646 

uloeoioss 

7,72t,<M 

80,160,767 

10,8B6,U1 

1,U4,«12 

«4,e27 

i,sse,6e2 

BO,eai.oo» 

-"asssr^^^:^';:^  other 

i,esg,S6i 

1,6H6B8 

8,1B7,«7 

!,M7.4S1 
2,270,261 

■i'iffi 

2, 447,102 

*s^(S,^  *°**  ™^  •"  "^ 

1,9(».«81 

■m.m 

1,686,09 

880,  »a 

27,U8,298 

-■ffiSfSi™ 

'■is 

"'Ti 

l^Sfl3!68B 

••'S'S! 

-JS 

Total 

27,118,298 

'Sad™?;.;^.";.!^?.':'.!'^.'.::: 

885,726 

S;g 

8*8,768 

BU,aM 

"^°sMr*'~'- 

14,SZ7'4I» 

i4.ne,oi2 

824,744 

i.ses^ffii 

i;o»7;iM 

2,070,647 

W.«7.«l 

2.948,»7 

ai,  071,316 

8,221,406 

nsriTED  STATUS  nrPOBTS  AND  BXPOBTS. 
Jii^portt  of  merchandite — Contmned. 


Attiai«auidoo<iDtii«B. 

IWO. 

ISOl. 

HoMMttm. 

V»ln«. 

QDUitltlea. 

VlJutB. 

ImpOTted  trom— 

1 

•11 

m 

SS;S 

"■S 

iS'S 

'■'!!■  S! 

fS 

80, 047, 401 

3,  IKS,  827 

81.071,818 

All  other  (ponnd*) dot.. 

8.  Ma,  106 

888,706 

4,174,881 

870. 64B 

Total  Bpio*. 

8,887,132 

8,600.063 

Bp(lito,^i«^  {proOf^OM}:        ^ 

041,080 

684,688 

904,420 

SfS^:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::S:: 

321,030 

1.C8.488 

,1S;!S 

i,SJ;^ 

799.S00 
2.423,870 

l,Ul,0t6 

a.™,  902 

1,1188, 861 

8,322,870 

Imported  from  (dallable)~- 

088,108 

Si 

p 

■Ssg 

78,702 

IS 

820,064 

m 

184,060 
2^822 

■11 

K'S; 

sffl 

1,061,008 

2.714,002 

1,(08,801 

3,218,088 

S,3»,e«6 

2,968,381 

SSiS 

^°*Hi2l22f(mS?^^S^lu»»ll)  ^- 

Kotai-i,  other  (giliMilt dQl.. 

0,808,844 

888,861 

18,808.664 

1,827,066 

Noit^Ve  No.  U  Dntcb  BtaDdaid  Id 
"te                                         dat 

Mz,n3,ne 

332,4)0,088 
2. 208, 070,  «B 

20,921,842 

0,160,432 

6^681;  080 

484,844,004 

0,800,802 

Quo  (under  tmtr  wltb  Bamll} 

C«ii8,  other dot.. 

5,»!3.i£l6,067 

63,448,430 

«.4G8,IM,1M 

84,761,804 

8,400,449,061 

78,a68,831 

-SSilS5». 

17,7M1M 
104,S28,7H 

:i 

174,8&S,G00 

104. 2«.  807 

•Ms 
-|| 

66,396 
12,702 

ASSiSS 

24108 

1.641,608 

7,*M,810 
1,280,710 

■ISi 

18,085 

88,674 

A'S.'S 

BtMU 

OOlOtBBOIAL  BSLATIONS:    BBTIBW. 
Import*  of  mavhandiie — ContiDned. 


EleTeDmoDUuen 

Aitlolaiuidooantrln. 

lUO. 

1201. 

QuanOU* 

Valaes. 

QmnUtlai. 

Vtiaa. 

Not  aboTe  Ho.  IS  Dalch  itaaduil   ID 

220,708,137 
B0«,C«S,SI7 

ii^aooooo 

60;8I7 
1H07%73B 

3,042,767 

008,864,846 

13,238,911 

74,220,911 

188,^ 

1,779,091 

l,«8.6M,M« 

84,7S1,8M 

1,41»,449,M1 

78,268,881 

AboTO  Mo.  IB  Dutch  Randud  in  color 

'PfSSV^  J^?S1*^-  ■"i™^  '™^ 

^11 
■!;£;!S 

w'wo 

47l96S 

as 

3U,T3T 

2.^ 
'  32 

71,022 
49,126,004 

104  186 

w.m 

12^499  717 
i;04^»35 
5,236,487 
200,064 

1,269  oer 

04,187 

1-S? 

834,639 

8?'^ 

«,489.6ai 

1,484,070 

118, 980, 268 

2.960,418 

i,Gae.azo,4M 

S6,24G,4T4 

1,622, 409,010 

28,288 

86,876 

•5C,ffir'r^™..".r.f:».;5S;. 

9OT.OB2 

l,0U,81fl 

887,191 

1,267,788 

"'-^s: 

I,*M.1U 

i»2^70& 
91878 

Kffi 

28,189,849 

*!»i' 

3,91S.DH 

w,4»,a« 

lo.vn.tw 

00,060, 4Bfi 

T,8M,MB 

''S!as«^..-ft.MSs.-— ■ 

^612,  MS 

-as 

8,410,678 

24,982,788 

642,263 
582,994 

•■Sffi 

••»,'S 

as,«si,tBi 

n.71»,B21 

68,044,782 

e,3M,«S7 

6,SS8.3S1 

iS;SI;^ 

20,890,884 

18,463,287 

26,876,882 

,  Imported  bom— 

•280.W8 

iiSi 

S7S0M 

,.,ii:S 

742,689 

194,671 

ai,8»,8M 

13,483,287 

28,876,882 

14,883,281 

VSrtSD  8TATX8  IMPOSTS  AMD  BXP0B18. 

Importt  o/merdumdite — Continoed. 


BtoT 

WOO. 

WL 

duntltlei. 

Vklnn. 

Qamtltlsa. 

Taloet. 

4K.liU 

»-'S;g 

421,  m 

•2.2OT,1M 

2,185,822 

2,275.418 

'^lisa.'t^ 

ii 

•ass 

l.«S,128 

8.«M,24J 

VwetablM  (dDtbUe): 

■•El 

ai».i« 

Tiilira 

I.M9.S11 

"■ga,  .,«»,«,„ 

8.i»Ma2 

1. 926, 710 

WlnM  (dmUUe): 

!,  BBS.  000 

1,«IS0.SGB 

1,«2,91S 

282,013 

4,U6,«a 

1,821,817 

To«»l 

7,873,890 

Imported  fIOII^~ 

708.781 

110,  cm 



^^ifS'S^ 

^■?3? 

0,eS6,774 

lUbo^T  (H  leet.fr»)  Importal 

fi22 

29,817 
18,109 

ii.an 

4;ia 

049 
SBT 
330 

12,817 

».IM8 

i,»as.i« 

88,987 

'■as 

U.B7a 

sas.'isrsa'ss&te- 

H2,T» 

tB.KS 

833; leo 

9,900 

'»?S,«k,-S« 

4M.017 

'■Z.Si 

848,810 

''»:S40 

4SG,tn 

0,012,667 

MB,  898 

»,^S,;::;-: ■.:S!- 

Mi.m 

■■"!« 

801,018 

1,142,743 

M,  ISO.  007 

IB.  884,780 

oomisBoiAi.  bslahohs:  bbview. 

ht^ort*  of  mtrehtMuiMa— OoDtinned. 


■  uoo. 

im. 

TiloaL 

VftlDM. 

Cabinet  muo  or  hoTuefnrQftnra 

Wood  palp  (^inii).  Imported  from— 

11 

1.29^tM 

B 

..SiSI 

n.8H 

3,189,888 

41, 6M 

1,467,480 

1,884, 1MB 

4,480,861 

8.982,27* 

18,  on,  868 

20.487.0M 

10. 229, 046 
8&s;687 

:x^ffi 

'102;  878 

87, 29a,  073 

8,304,182 

41,148,408 

■njiSBgsi"""'""- 

11 

2S0,Z41 

'■S;S 

842,644 
S4;6CC 

3,«O4,U0 

2iB,ea) 

1,248,476 

498.884 

218.483 

io,«i,«e 

2,181,267 

4.40B,M« 

•nssEiSr^.'r- 

488,106 

•■iii 

28,802.370 

'■SJ'^ 

II 

868 

S 

81,007,681 

7,870,864 

«,188,SU 

6,288,866 

181,  TU,  013 

ia.S06.74B 

111.748, 400 

1%  IMS,  era 

^^t^K^^aom 

141,018 

678,767 
407^099 

».oe8 

S:!S 
'1:1 

iSS-^ 

B87,US 

2, 602.018 

800,179 

2,m6.818 

"g^'Ssrwa-ra; 

1.068,088 

l.I».S80 

"^•Jffi'iSifir^.'^r 

il 

8,»86 
10:»47 

11 

■10,076 

1D,8» 

^:S 

10.412 

4,288,764 

4,601.381 

8,eoe,8M 

UlTITED  8TATB8   DCPOBtS   AHD  BXFOBTS. 


tn^iorlt  of  mavhandue — Conliniied. 


u  ending  NoTMDbA— 


Wool,  hair  of  tbe  nmel, 


'JiSiS 


1,  are,  (NT 

x,aM,eiKi 


Otharmn 

tOtMl... 


ft,  tat,  M 

t,  73%  lis 

eloao 


%lfll,<M 

1,  on,  170 


oripelteri 
[nbioelain 


unBotldot 

(pODDd*)- 


Total  nlmot  Imports  at 

— , Bd  dlraet  Iran  lonlgii  oonn 

Imported  through  sxtailoi  porti,  irlthont  w- 
PMtwnwnt 

Kniand  lOriranboim 


706, 920,  Ut 
G1.620,S7S 


Broqahtln — 
Ouauidotl 


HO,  MO, 'US 


2,ozi,nz 

1S,477,CM 


8S&,M8 

"'sM^oii' 


.  TM,72Z,44e 

M,1I».78I 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


OOUMBBOIAL  relahonb:  bxvibw. 
EzpoTitqfdtmtstievienhandue. 


li  In  the  M 

dMetbstndeot  Bamll  uid,  ftlteiJt 


M  e1«eirhere  ipedfled.J 


Arttoleamdconntriw. 

l«». 

IBOl. 

QnanUtiei. 

Values. 

Tallies. 

2,806,  tffi 

4,7»7,B88 

16,«B.«SB 

18.0»I,M8 

""•'E2Sd\L>gdom 

2,  we,  007 

as 

11 
11 

11 

2^511.624 
17,St4 

Ceatral  American  BtaUe  and  Brlttdi 

,i'^ 

'•^S 

.Tl'tS 

15.419,683 

U.0»4,5K 

251,961 

178,448 

""K.iwas^.:^. 

301,  B24 

e,7?7 

4 

28,304,849 
81,000 
496,682 

1,668 

17,201 

aS6 

3,  BOO 
49 

81,477,855 

S8S,0S« 

30, 682, 7*7 

42S.030 

^^'SSSSi^SSSSJ^*^ 

'■i 

2.088 

2,619 

4 

14,10> 

82,«4I 

297. 7SS 

14,640 

="ss.wsa^'^..*r. 

27,680 
2,fiTt 

aisso 

».8B9 
93S 

4,176,137 

«x'.7e& 

i!:i8 

10,2S0 
1,825 

17,779 

^ 

13,742 

1,0*6,829 

Central  AmeHcan  Statee  and  Britldi 

236,021 

nNITED  STATES  DIPOBTS  AND   BXF0BT8. 
EeporU  oj  domtitie  ni«rchandii»— Oontinned. 


AMoKa  and  ootmtzlea. 

MOO. 

lOOL 

QoantltlM. 

V«lW». 

Tiloei. 

Hcg^b^).  sported  .*- 

IM 

19,  SH 

1,880,807 

^.g 

71,436 

8,401,SU 

»,wz 

«,US 

4,aBt,8U 

»,eoa 

Bheep  (number),  exported  to-    . 

81, M» 

818,018 

TB,6t7 

S,41» 
U5 

02,771 
18.808 
82.  ISO 
0^778 
ISIM 

180,176 

770,818 

asi,7M 

MO.  717 

212.701 

1    4T,7M,8» 

81,188 
SM,S07 

wolass 

i»8.a! 

1*2.  U* 

181,  «1» 

18&,66S 

•^.s^qsA'S^""" 

700,014 
111878 

1 
li 
Is; 

818,410 

■li 

1,1m.  001 

other  WeM  Indlei  uid  Beannda 

^^•^ 

1 

as 

a,»«s,8a5 

8,204,738 



1,B3D,Sia 

1,0I«,073 

BrerfrtJh: 

13,001,898 

6,638,678 

'612,18, 

».1«.TM 

814|766 

ni5sfg&ssr^.!r. 

ftS;S! 

12,«e,S26 

11 

MCT,B8# 

Si 

86,070 

2:,eoo.«o8 

S7.7B7 

OOUCBBOIAL  BELATIONS:   KEVIEW. 
mtinned. 


Amclnudoonntiia. 

,». 

MOL 

Qnantltln. 

ValnGB. 

VJtMH 

^"&!?^i5^f  ^i^irtaa  io-Ocnttnoed. 

gffi 

181,081 

848,088 

as 

l.«.,|« 
1,9B0,8U 

•984, 4« 

792,948 

612,' 796 
i4i;2B7 

w',m 

466,849 
^645 

IBS,  gas,  M7 

74,578,686 

101. 128, 680 

49,601,874 

8S.f!^;;;;;;".-.-.v;;.:v.".-.-.-.v.v-v^:: 

T4S.ZtS 
12,281,068 

1,787,224 
S,  186,917 
1710  821 

'■'S:S! 

68,810,461 
2.611,644 

Ijr.fcii-::.;:::;:;::.-::;::::::;;:;:;;.'^:: 

™^^is^iS4rr*.!r 

6,478,890 

f:S:2 
IS 

071,182 
lH,42t 

8.929.492 
£80^228 
8,824,161 

28,614 

is 

868,287 

S;^;fS? 

7;  9871 471 

82,747 
424,741 

57,688,278 
20,888 

Centnl  Anwrioui  BUtet  and  BtftUi 

907, 91N 

.,g:ffi 

192,831 
2,709,880 

«8, 191,803 

e8,S7D,8IB 

188,888,761 

122,774,182 

"^is'iSS'.":^"^.:^ 

11 
11 

ffiS,S56 

lii 

m.Dzi 

i.*7i;«o 

(H^0e2 

4,014 

284,741 

1M,0D0 
lolMl 

84,666,212 
•H4:218 

as 

..|:S 

a!  MB 

228;  BTT 
12,468 
794,017 
718  446 
88,100 

9,695,922 
^446 

688;  929 

"■^?i; 

8,1X8,016 

11 

90,886 
1,2D8 

2.™,  770 

'S'S 

8,786,088 

10,888 

17, 00*.  784 

82,188,916 

17,719.081 

68,821,219 

2,127,666 

1,647,440 
468,078 

2,816,640 
1,188,779 

■■iftiS 

"SHSHCS.;;:S: 

100, «e4 

38;£42 

ffijg 

225. 6H,  991 

280,881,680 

•JndndedlD  "Dtlier"  prlottoJulf, I8OD. 


.Gooi^le 


UNTTBD  STATES   IMP0ET8   AND  BXFOEIS. 
Export$  <tj  dameilic  merehandtie — Gontinned. 


ArteUitiidaciaoMM. 

!««. 

Vftloca. 

T&lueL 

"fe!;:-:;;:;;-:::::;:::;:::::::::!':; 

11,8»T 

■125,487 
BBS, 289 

8.804 

fra.68S 

«M,«2 

6M,fl7e 

iw,e70 

as 

260,486 

1.879,017 

2.607.539 

OmirUtttL,  CUB,  other  Teblclsi,  ud  putt  ol: 

'^SiS^ISXi''^'*^.^". 

424.613 

178,611 

ii 

«,» 
II 

S7,44t 
B2.47I 

06.  m 

482,748 
1»2,740 
202.164 

^'S: 

Im 

B^oec 

g« 

»E 

2.  MO,  700 

2.418,878 

801.020 

"WSSSi,??'''-  ""-"'*-. 

2,666,461 

2;«i;»48 

0,866,027 

;,6S1,»14 

■^''SSSySiMjaon. 

,£:£ 

«.241 

^i 
2S.040 

eH;«6 

35 

's 

■72.264 

0e,167 

OBiitnl  American  Btatnuid  BdtUi 

iis 

'»£! 

l-^^fS^ 

187,107 

«;^ 

0.366,027 

0.766,7!i7 

OOMMEBOIAL  RELATIONS.    EBVOW. 
Eeporti  (/  domatie  mereluendiie — Contiiiued. 


Eleven  months  ended  HoTcmber- 

AHlcleBUkd  oooutrlH. 

1*G0. 

1901. 

yulwa. 

QnanHtlce. 

™"~ 

^Sl 

"^■?J? 

8Z.fi3S 

849,890 

'SS 

104,806 
2,002.296 

86^096 

••as 

688,002 

986,287 

4!'S 

^Si 

.,,S;S 

64,278.080 

8,023,943 

..Si 

6,287.464 

12,  MB,  276 

*»,816 

81, 7» 

S2fi,187 

""asjasaoi 

1,081,896 
809,499 

1154  895 

98^862 

1,891,394 

=^^S2Sif£„gd«. 

482,  M7 

I9i4M 

.its 
1 

Central  Amerlcn  Statca  uid  Brldih 

li 

145,862 

iS*™."!^.:::::"::::::::::::::: 

28,656 

129,518 

1,891.894 

Co^^dookeftoc): 

».,^ 

,!:S:S 

1,889,480 
6,04S,2a 

7.1*6.0»» 

19,469,660 

6,982.659 

•^-^SSStlWlom 

10,762 
420,271 
1,855,888 

9,1M 
S13  4S2 

is 

a»,4«2 

as 
11 

89,™ 

solaos 

lB;440;e9S 

.!!;!§ 

88.773 
7«,069 

47;00S 
382,946 
6£7G9 

668 
217,024 
89,899 

4, 794!  781 

m 

BrlUih  NorUi  America 

Centr^  Amertoan  BtitUHUid  BriUih 

11,799,109 

11 

62,333 
26,031 

86:487 

J.M5,0M 

19,469,660 

6,982,669 

•Included  in  "All  ol 


>lDclud«d  In  "All  oUier"  prior  lo  July,  1901. 


UNITED  BTATHie  IKPOBTS   kVD  ZXPOBTB. 
Erporit  of  domaHe  nwrc/Kindue— CoDtinned. 

eieren  mauthi  aided  Morember— 


Qoutltin.      ValoeiL 


Co«l  mod  ooke  (toni)— Contliiiied. 


land  orprepued,  andehOMUte* 

Ibi. 


CoooK,  (roi 
Coffee:* 

Bav  or  green 

Bouted  orprapued 


9«>,eTS 

a},  871 


I  (toiu)  expo 
tnlUdE&M 
OermaDF .. 
Mezloo.. 


B,M» 
800 


Germuif 

OUierEarope 

BclIUi  NorUi  Ami 

Hexlco 

Other  coonliicii . ., 


W,  013,  DM 
K,»4,eag 

129,880,710 

202,170 


21,1SB,M2 
3*0,00! 
40.141 


83,010,400 

8a.8ift,m 


fi,29fi,9t7 
0.280,900 
12,44fi,86a 


Total  copper,  etc.,  not  Inelndliig  or«  . 

Cork,  m&DObctiirea  of 

Cotton,  and : 


10,808,7131 
t,  700,700) 

,b,<Bi.aa6,suj 


1,900,181 
Me,  000,807 


5,001,08 

.011.014.28 


kASSi  I-".'".'- 


119.005,840 
20,  ni,  09) 
88,022,015 
41,848.840 
S.G1S.451 

«,807 

8.8111,280 

815,800 


4U,  109, 000 

ee.4ss 

45,0n,H) 


00,480,801 

64,800,186 
80,Zia,«8T 


USI;g  )«. 


U,B2^8»T 
17,075.104.1  , 


*lDe1adM"coSee"prlortoJaIr  1,1001,  except  coffee  from  HaTaU. 
>tnclnded  with  "cocoa,"  eta.,  prior  to  July,  UOL 

H.  Doc.  820 5 


OOlOIEBOtAI.   BELATIONS:    BEVISW. 


EleTen  monllu  en 

'- 

1)01. 

QuaDtitlw. 

Values. 

Valn«a. 

•"SL^S-.tUm 

•••sss 

T,eiO,G2ft 

s 

28 

w 

96 
S2 

1 
1 

91 

•479,  US 

S:S 

ffiffi 
%S 

191,422 
i,226,42< 

236!  077 
1,560,920 
5.ira,221 

W,K1 

«;^ 

262!  673 
a;  386 

9,107,826 
67s!tM 

?;g:S 

Central    American   BUlea  tai 

227.124 

2»4,041 

OUierWeMIndleiuulBeimiidA. 

16,241,874 

4!806|752 
a,  148.887 

"•ii 

9)4,982 

882,840 

1,882,267 

2*.  086, 821 

lB,618,lEa 

838,685,673 

8,897;  S22 

3, 229;  066 

AUoti™.. ::.::.::.... 

18,78»,2M 

16.019,678 

5,828,072 

6,666,968 

•^'CSdVldOM 

968,882 

«,88g 

B7  657 
70,165 

818,707 

906,848 
30,612 

1,9W,877 

20,561 

BaDU>  DomlDSO 

84' MO 

5.S2S.072 

19,«6.225 

Eartiien  itone,  and  china  ware: 

•a^ 

427  149 

46,246 

617,778 

471,896 

6,873.786 

ffiSS 

8,020.068 

UNTTBD   BTATSB   DfPOBTB   AND   KXPOBTB. 
Exporit  of  dama^  nwreAandite — Continned. 


Beran  monttaa  aoded  Norembei- 

AitiokaMKloaaiiliba. 

ttoo. 

mi.. 

ValMK. 

QDUtitiai. 

Taloaa. 

^"i^MSriiude 

*ssi 

"•as 

^ffi 

•^SffS 

on.m 

8,3(2,022 

708,401 

6.887,111 

Expoitadlo- 

Jii 

us.  811 

T,IWO 

e,eM 

S,V7S 

808,388 

208 

»:i 

147,  M7 
3.061 

ass 

=•?!*■!!! 

Centiml  Amerlom   Statea  uid   Biidib 

"•': 

'•« 

"J-" 

BB7.W5 

0.832,022 

708,491 

6,8«,m 

801,  Sl> 
420,098 

cSSie...:.:::::.:.:..:.::....: :ib..: 

e,is6.wt 

7,Sj;ao8 

1,M8.OT 

8,241.412 
B.8t2.gS8 

>8, 212,788 

87,014 

842,878 
^^ 

24:271 

1,(»,21B 
1,672 

8^no,Il« 

Cod,  haddock,  bate,  and  poUock 

10,861 

•■sts 

"•^iSS^^ 

^""^^ ,1. 

^*'*n«^ 

6,726,008 

t.«lB.TlS 

rtnlU  and  nnU: 

"Sffi 

i,j87.m 

1,408,206 

"SS 

■ii 

isS^sa?.??*//-/--.-.-.-*- 

206,721 

102^164 
2,«».»70 

2, 468, 442 
67^008 
1611014 

Pranaa jfj- 

■SiS'S 

tiSiS 

800,146 

9.687,028 

7,074,880 

"■E!teL«- 

8.367,222 
070,478 
1,877.470 

i;si2;786 

07,068 
7NS92 

nlin 
."prior  to  J 

83,800 

•lododed  In  "All  otbei,  creen 

rlpe.0Tditec 

Ir.IODL 

OOMHEBOIAL   RELATIONS:    REVIEW. 
Exporti  of  domatie  merdiaitdite — Gontjnned. 


ElereD  monttu  ended  Horember- 

ArtldeBuidcoQiiMn. 

IMKk 

UOL 

QaanUika. 

Value* 

QiuuUHe* 

Vmlnea. 

Rnlta  and  nato-GontUined. 

a 

IS 
w 

i 

96 

«?« 

S'S 

11 

BillliL  AiuUmlulm 

881644 

S,6ST,S28 

7.074,  aSB 

2TI.1B4 

'^jf^t^K^^'^^'^ 

u,sa8 
eaiaso 
11,011 

"■SS 

<gf 

1.  sat,  us 

3,6S2.fi« 

GUMandglunraie; 

>,*SI 

1,876,  S» 

i,8m,w» 

1,»18,498 

a)6.n8.88» 

ll'ii 

180,883,  SOT 

2,678.810 

2,^S 

Gunpowder  and  otber  eiplddvca: 

1,267,645 

,ss 

i,«a,»iT 

l,Sg'i?l! 

1,820,B78 

880,400 

i^:"„r!'™':^.™;.v;:::;::;;::.;iiiii:: 

79,B2B 

119,886 

mdea  >ad  lUna,  otUer  tban  fan  (ponudc),  ei- 

4,BM,GM 

li;609 
S,DOO 

3;  065 

18.  on 
1S,V7« 

11 

'181 

84.  «n 

^176 

19,027 

^n 

S,7W»,6«» 

BE,  780 

8.211.1M6 

W.BS) 

■"»5ffissi«:r.'r. 

808,888 
11,  MS 

6.ta» 

2m 
I'.m 

89 
8U 

800 

'•3S 

18,188 

171 
18,882 

Central  American  atatM  and  BrJtlah  Hon- 

a.» 

6,842 

8a 

OKITBD  8TATS8  MPOBTS   AlTD  BZP0BT8. 

Export*  of  demotic  tnerdumdiM — Contiiiiied. 


EeYtn  monUu  ended  Norember^ 

1900. 

UOl. 

QUUtltlaL 

Viano. 

VBloei. 

tl,MI7 

1:1 

1,TO 
661802 

ll.BSg.810 

1,700, 8M 

6,041,862 

480,8)6 

i,Sa;ii07 

'■"2;o»i,'6oi' 

l.Bn|o4i 

»SiS^!'.?!^:::;:::::::i^:: 

1,189,<78 

2,476,« 

2,991,328 

«1,7« 

320,810 

"^^^ 

as 

2Ga,sa8 

8,009,(170 

8,0W,ffH) 

Exported  (o~ 

1,379,007 

11 

65,82S 

272!  S« 

3!;S 

ffiffl 

<8,M1 

ii 

SS! 

2^687 

Total 

«,». 

1M,6M 

64.  EM 

2H.1M 

aeoilBTB 

11,272,990 

mm.m 

6,81B 

1,2Se,219 

B2e,212 
*38;76» 

462,015 
2,694,880 

111,880 

76,810 

88, 3921086 

17,181,408 

^•^^ 
2, 873;  166 

901 

•%«k;?^:::.::::::::::;::::,^: 

l,0tt8M 

Balfi  fi»  nfliwi— 

Bteel  (Iodb]  exported  to— 

27, 4H 
12G,2S5 

879.  lis 
8,768,148 

87,830 
02,882 

la  OBt  eUapriot  to  Jolr, 


Otluf " jprioi to Jnl7, 1899.   '"Electrical  nppllanoo^"  *n<]>UllDtl>ei"< 


OOJDCBBOIAL   RELATI01T6:    BEVIEW. 
^Eportt  o/  domoftU:  merehandiu—CoaiiimeA. 


Eaeren  montlu  ended  NoTembei- 

1900. 

1901. 

V.lne». 

QoMitlUes. 

Valuer 

"^■^^^rSSw---^" 

S8,B17 
44,464 

16.387 

667,  S70 
M^71B 

1,828,927 

626.746 

ail 

1,684,414 

Hl,016 

IO.4Si.M7 

802.232 

8.193,812 

iB,a4,38e 

1U,I^SS 

18,726 

14,866,72* 
60.*74,4» 

48' 089 
177,676,097 

4X4.821 

Tin  pUte^  Ceni«pUIW,  vtd  lafKen  till. 
Wire Ita.. 

X^\^ 

BDHden*  hudwuK,  uid  mm  ud  tooU- 
Loclu,  blDxw.  and  olHer  bulldenr  b&rd- 

a,m.B29 

,^,^ 

8,006:609 

8,6te,sse 

8,080,624 

■«ffi£fE™j» 

e»,M2 

li 

ISTIG 
206.021 

se,M4 

1,C?,«0 

as 
as 

1,818,823 

S'i 

106,978 

^^.'!°!?!?f°.::;::::::;::::::::;::: 

847,740 

91,281 

fflS 

■is 

,,ls 

S*""?!^-;::-;:-;;:::::::: 

^s 

S.gG6,SE6 

21,88» 

G2,1G8 

M.fl77 

"-se;"::::::::;::::::::: 



-Si 

5,866,178 

1.1B^K» 
2,672,67* 

10.1« 

, 

2.«™.«0 

Dnltad  Kingdom 

^"B. 



677,877 

•Indudod  In  "All  othM  nuLciilneiT"  I^iw  to  J 

uijr,  lem.  Mid 

BUledptloTti 

DJuly.lMO. 

USITBD   STATES   IMPOSTS   AND   EXPORTS. 


Expmit  ofdomatie  mfrchandiie — ContiDoed. 


Heven  »,onth.  ended  November- 

-- 

AMlalnudGamitrin. 

boa. 

leoi. 

Valnw. 

Value 

BewItiK  mAcbliiM,  and  puU  of,  exported 

(in,  KB 

»:i 

iiaiiB 

is 

102, 8U 

u.tai 

17,122 

IU6TTB 

I11,TW 

8,480 

Centm  Ameritsn  BtHlaand  Btltilh 

38,  we 
132,  sm 

g^:;;:;;::::;;:::;::::::;::::: 

I2m 
192,  Ml 

^m 

S,472,C7e 

9U,Mfi 

4,(IW,»12 

I,75i|m1 



061,2*2 

8te«o  CTgf  DM,  and  p»ru  ol- 

an 

Typ«iraitiiigm«cUn«,«id  paiUot,ti- 

460^417 

Is 

4s 

<t;aao 

ass 

s:i 

as 

2,KX,g88 

2.«61.3>T 

AllothOT 

ai.«M,i» 

17,0N,4B8 

AU  Mlier ,  InelndliiB  tuk* Iba.. 

8,77»,777 

■,3;i! 

UG,N1 

^S^ 

(21 

,.S) 

<8R 

8^.^..^.:::".".::".".:::::::::'.No:: 

1,7W 

2,000 

TMl  iron  uid  rtee!,  eta.  not  inclnd- 

11>,«M,«S 

^ 

OOJtMHEOIAL   BELATIONS:    REVIEW. 
Exporli  of  domaiie  merchandise — ContiDned. 


ElereD  monUiJi  ended  NoTember- 

AiUelnuidaoinitriei. 

IMO. 

1001. 

Qeentitlee. 

V«lM«. 

QtUDtlllOL 

Valuta. 

^Si 

Km.  427 

l.Z02,0» 

1,177,6« 

W6.029 

886,001 

iS:S 

S4.e03 
32^  U2 

1,732.448 

428,827 

3Lfiii,i-ii;iiissi« :■•:•■■:""■■ 

3M,Sffi) 

'^^£^^^!??^.:?r. 

i 

28.401.677 

■'11 

!0!g32 

as 

IB.  MS 
161,847 
218,340 

ro,RiB,178 

5.849,727 

S3,9S«,0<3 

"■^ttSS....,^ 

1.8»,672 

BpUM,  bull,  g[»iii,  uid  all  otAet  upper 

'  1(l,7a2,H6 

1B.U8,6H 

'^'SXlWlo« 

i,aai,7*i 

33.BS2 
28,126 

I,B75 
28,  M9 

1 

88S 

11 

Cratnd  AmerlesD  dtatei  and  Briti;* 

,« 

"J;Sg 

Total 

1B.66MIM 

iB,en»,208 

Boots  and  sboec,  exported  V^ 

se,8N) 

■IS 

ii 

Vf, 

'&. 

'i^zMii'iiitiiSiisi"":::::::. 

C'.ooi^lc 


TnOTBD  8TATE8  UCPOBTB  AND  BXP0BT3. 


ExportM  oj  domaiic  merchimdite^Continuftd. 


im 

IIWL 

Qoumtica. 

Valnn. 

Vaioet 

""^SffS"-^^"-  .... 

•as 

'ii^S 

"3;^ 

4,  ISO,  218 

t4a,Gnj 
7<e,8oe 

2t,e78,i4a 

28,661,778 

59,I>M 

i8J,lT9 

es,s« 

88,218 

Halt  liqooTK 

•■lass 

1,850,340 

^^ 

In  other  covBringi ,g»ll«.. 

i,tet,3H 

M.87S 

1,420,™ 

»B,116 

Offf-v-- gj- 

18.^ 

«n,4w 

*?;g 

'•ffi'S 

i,m,9sn 

Hatjlrtottt  (l»nel«): 

^s:i 

2,«M,4M 
18,  W4 

S,S18,87I> 

S,9TB,4U 

2,H6.M1 

-SM5S!7 

TM.Ml 

as 

IK,  0211 

11,  a» 

i 

is 
<■■!? 

771,129 
150,020 

T4ri,aei 
Biiioa 

m 

10.754 

Bilddi  McoUi  Amertcs. 

116,447 

ie:655 

44,  gov 

20,108 

»,735 

177.001 

"f^ 

iS-ISIt 

47,230 

s,s»,8n 

S,»7»,4BB 

3, 040,  Ml 

di.Gooi^le 


OOMMEKOIAI,   EELATIONSt    BEVIEW, 


Export*  ofdomeuic  menAawHat — Continiied. 


mexen  nuroth.  enOed  Novembw- 

AniidMuidoouiitri«. 

IMO. 

1901. 

QuanUtlea. 

Valoea. 

Qnaatltlea. 

TalDea. 

Tutpentlne,  iplrfla  of  (galloiu),  exportea 

S, 191,302 

il 

lffi,S78 

'sa 

ta,ltt2.SM 

'■SZ 

;i 
lis; 

S:ffi 

13,498 

-•IS 

9,866.896 
2,481,661 
4,438,283 
OTlieiS 

12,721 

M 

^-^ 

Ottec  West  Indies  and  BemuKU 

12,140 
151.243 

41 

13,370 
82,816 
^IW 

6,664 

49,342 

w 

to;  482 

U,m».S72 

8.228,328 

18,732,468 

8,644.817 

12,201.887 

Nickel,  nickel  ozlde,  and  matle lbs.. 

6.*09.212 

'■Kffi 

6,641,701 

i.fa|.K9 

Oil  cake  and  oU-cake  meal  (pannds) : 

^^SS 

i^S 

1,087,619,170 
446,017,896 

■KS 

1.826,866,896 

11,841.814 

1.482,547,168 

18,530,971 

Exported  to- 

3.763.191 

494  143 

1,234,189 

5.687.^ 

146:863 

I0i708 

715,973,851 

"fflffl 

i,3%S5g,eea 

14.841,814 

1,482,547,188 

OUelothj; 

£;!!! 

62,584 

188,895 

011b: 

Antmal  (galloiu)— 

966.085 

61$;  138 

'^C 

S,  164,707 

860, 2Z4 

2,322.999 

Mineral,  crude.  Incladlng  all  natntal  oOa. 
wtlhtnil  regard  to  grartty  (gallona).  ex- 

98,158,074 
19,116,069 

4,888,479 
1,117,850 
17,836 
459,  SM 
330;661 
10,186 

86,960.987        4,106.412 

7,868,883 

26a,817 

74,778 

m,  967, 761 

6,771,808 

lis,  cm,  386 

UNITED  STATES  nePORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
ExporU  of  domeitie  merehandite — Continued. 


Acttcles  kDd  oountrtea. 

1900. 

ItOl. 

ValDca. 

Value* 

Oito-CondDDed. 

ol  dilution Stm.. 

IHamliuting Ralla.. 

iT,ns,3W 

«7»,T«l,]ffl 

9,1M,I»2 

19,  B]S,TI» 
761,887,600 

88,871,102 

9, 808,182 

7(B,lM,42a 

«,  728, 279 

840,277,787 

'^SS^'SSo.dom 

180,551,796 
Ofi 

s 
i 

SI 

I 

4S 

12,99».718 

1»  082,308 
97«,0« 

i 
i 

88 

u 

38 
44 

ta 
ao 

i 

190,642,261 
13,7»4,MS 
138, 248,  &I  6 

^o:3l 

1,648,  »t 

12,268.628 

7,934,097 

"«:S 

CeDtnl  American  Bute*  and  BrltKb 

*S 

Otber  Weal  India  and  Beimudai 

ill 

«;  416: 900 

24, 289,698 

408,119 

M^'^ 

1,181,942 

18,970,811 

10,637,889 

42.441 

1.6h'MB 

1,137,646 

7«!.UW.*28 

81,728.279 

840,277,787 

69  673  098 

"^r.icSs'a&SJ.'g 

ta,m 

7K.780 

697,768 

1,168,087 

82,484,089 

69,286,SM 

68,286,806 

Oorn : gam.. 

«,  888,687 

1,028,622 

4.723,408 

1,789,088 

178,  eiB 
12,890 

ill 
"J 

ew,7Di 

17i:917 
8,816 

6,488 
809.2118 

8,842,798 

■••!£S 

8,087,788 
128,896 
8^687 

277.819 
6,740 

BrlUih  N^lh  Ameiica 

86,876 

OU.M  Wart  Indtea  and  Bermnda  .. .. 

B:g 

178,239 

sea!  884 

f.T. 

211,847 

S8,38S,E8» 

ia,0O«,51S 

42,877,6*4 

102,668 

88,678 
188  040 

99,898 
46.700 

86,461 

,,,SirsS5Sf:!;:;;:::;:::::;;::::::!^:: 

18,184,718 

16,886,427 

OOUICEROIAL   BELATIONS:    REVIEW. 
Export*  of  domatic  merchtatdiK — Gontmued. 


vm. 

190L 

Vklnee. 

QfunaOa. 

Valnai. 

sriffi""' ""■ 

■AMiii- 

1,308,273 

1,851, m 

1,886,071 

»as 

■iimm 

8,076,086 

e,84T,US 

8.701,798 

lB.SSS,e74 

"■•JS;S 

•■Ii 

ZIIUO 

•■•ga 

gffi 

170,196 

79.802,349 

ie.^:M4 

306,601 
5,052,261 

106,969 

21B,Ga2 

4.232,74» 

1.678.KH 

4,070, OIB 

rjs.TTB 

148,249,  HS 

7,iM,(iee 

ISB.  729.487 

7.085.917 

S;S 

334,941 
463,351 

Beel,cuine(I  (potuMts),  exported  to- 

'11 

24,267 

sl 

13,Ei2S 

iSS 

is 
i^ 
•w 

BO,  003 
8,834 

441^  ON 

ai8 

'■ffiiSi 

340,820 
2S6,M2 

■^U'S 

«s 

IK 

1 
1 

4 

loa 

1 

302 
460 

1 

m 
m 

400 

M2 
760 

CentrH  Amertoan  Stales  »nd  Brilliih 

^s 

Other  W«BtlDillea  and  BemiDdB 

is 

84.WJ 

66,990 

<8.a»,5T* 

4.674.002 

46,288,862 

— iSSKSS"'™'^  .. 

i;4« 

326,729,061 

"3S 

fcKSSesE;:;^;;;;;;: 

oEKiiiiiii:::::::;::::;::::::::::: 

2.877 

842 

sii.m.m 

829,248,220 

29.806,861 

VHITSD   BTATSe   DCPOBTB   AND   XXFOBT8. 
ExporU  of  domalic  titerdumdiie — Continned. 


77 


IBOO. 

Mm. 

Qn^tttto. 

Vftluei. 

QnuilUlei. 

T&llMii. 

■™w                            ~t    A             ™~1 

91,060,138 

i;m:8« 

•^SSii 

'7c;*« 

B«*B»lted  or  pickled Ibi.. 

Beef.othei  onred Ibi.. 

«.,g» 

«Z,3{>e,0T» 

8.0«.88B 

4S,W3,>al 

""^^S&r.. 

5,W«,889 

li 

i,ia,ua 

^^ 
sn;3S8 

171,807 

1 

M7,178 
B1.8TS 
1,MB 

leJTW.OM 
6, 730,  on 

'•»!:!S 

»iS 

Cantnl  Amerkan  SUlM  UHlBritlih 

ns,3!s 

Othei  WeK  Indies  And  Bennudk 

11 

li 

'i 

ea,»6.07B 

8,0*8,(98 

1S,E8Z,9ftt 

3,850,108 

lUlow  (ponndai.  ezpoTted  to- 

n,B2S,6S4 

••■■5!;Sg 
■«;!£ 

883]  160 

8,191 
13,10 

ii.m 
wiItw 

1,37! 

alaifi 

■as 

71,755 
41,801 

II 

Oentim]  Ameriaui  Btatea  «iid  flrtttah 

s-s 

Pi 

WZ,71B 

83,013 

ts 

it'Si 

as,tu.3Ki 

«,S(»,(»8 

47, 144,  MB 

%444,iaS 

'5^Sai=r..'r. 

17,BT9,18S 
U.BSS.DM 

!;i26:»7 

WT,a2S 
321,  TW 

'■li 
1 

miooB 

1,851,700 
8,111,431 

lii 

1 
1 

8,801 

11 

4.iH,m 

8^840  475 
^0»4,e7» 

38,87* 

Ceotnd  Amertam  Btalea  uja  Briash 

»!;S 

387,480 

4s 

gs? 

iS 

gs 

432,386,  aw 

W,i91,»»D 

409,080,585 

M,TTi,no 

OOHUEBOIAL   BBL&TIONB:    BXVIKW, 
Erporlt  of  domedU  tnerdumdiie — Oontianed. 


IKOO. 

1901. 

V.lno.. 

Valuer 

Tnnrt 

I,8W,788 

a,  017 

67^982 

■ti 

a,  01(2, 66? 

86,067 
6,960,574 

Meat  [iRidiiclB— CoDUDaed. 

^^^ig»^.!r. 

280,140 

Central  American  State*  and  Britbh 

m 

•■a 

006 

1 
ffi 

1,642,388 
48,044 

182,085 
i;787 

'•1;^ 

Si 

7B,8M 
1HD12 
188,821 
^108 

*?JS 

180. 602. 6M 

M.iao,oei 

212,780,826 

22,708,288 

Pork  (ponndst- 

8.628,102 

082,866 

8.286,816 

■ass 

1,634,660 

8,8B6,2»4 

82,671,884 
118,701,870 

MT,6W,W7 

»,9eo,8« 

148. 278, 7W 

■"'^SSS^ISngd^^       .' 

TS.  210,014 

r20 

i 

MS 
B7 

127,880 

■■Si 

M.(m 

ffiSS 
i8:(o» 

80,n  ,278 

25,215,168 

1,222,780 
8,60*:  307 

*''^4:SS 

iM 

.  704,068 

tffl 

^0,846 

Other  WtetlndleaaodBennada 

11,544,820 

1T3|566 
8,111,166 

m,™ 

S.^ 

67.420 
186;  772 

iV^ 

1«.657,M) 

»,M0,84( 

146,278,704 

11,602,486 

^uiCSli^SS^'^     . 

104,087,010 
S,7tM,SZl 

•«s 

86,287,068 
8,812,4(18 

•■•sa 
"■as 

112,488 

202,210 

410,777 

1B5.124.A84 

'is.s 

»,S;!S 

IB,  497,242 

Central  American  Slalea  and  Britldi 

2,276.610 

Other  Wcat  Indies  and  Bennnda 

6,8«;^ 

11.4171 186 

•^■iS 

aiii" 

'iio 

DITITBD   STAXm   IMF0BT8    AHD   BXPOBTS. 
Exporit  of  dottutlie  vterehanditt — Continned. 


Artlelei  and  (»antrl«& 

IWO. 

1101. 

QwiUtLca. 

VRluea. 

Valu«. 

lAid  (poDndi),  exported  to— 

i;f,g 

tiM,g7» 

17B,TO 

1.128, 877 
2,070,604 

«;07B 

ffi'^ 

i;J5 

G62,ZSl,2«g 

a8.<gg.4M 

fiU.»3,M6 

"■SS 

■T:SS 

"■jSiis 

'1:!SS 

■"las 

160.886,681 
4,776,208 

lB!,201,ai 

11,173,883 

166,141,884 

12,2M,S6e 

'^•iH^d'Wlom 

2;ffi:ffi 

116,  m 

™« 

]0e,431 

175,020 

'■'US 

10,  £88 

10,847 
^411 
1917 

11,860 
10.618 

■as 

<£  317, 481 

%  419, 447 
130,195 

■ss 

^^X^}:t'^.'^^.^:^.::\:: 

^Si 

"Si 

is 

iS8,201,m 

11.173,888 

165,141,884 

12,»1,86« 

6«:«7 

t!S:^^S^^'r':T.!'r!^t.:::.: 

8,848,483 

865;  757 

All  otber  meat  prodoeti: 

1,6T4,W« 
8,811,280 

"°W«!5!i.S°'.'^.'r: 

fl,  717, 651 

11 

120, 094 
2»,7« 

i«.aJo 

160,  SS4 
l,9«a,!ffig 

"iffi 

71,104 
14. 9M 

182,166 

401861 

27!26t 
4,1»2 
279,843 

12!  792 
108.873 

8,oee 

14.4% 

28.^ 

t^ 
2:826 

16,117,036 

ffig 

776,709 

16^387 

sa 

Ceotnl  Ameiicsii  Btatei  and   BrlUah 

SS"";;:;;:-;;;;-;-;;-"'- 

other  Wat  IndlM  and  Bennuda 

'■■S-S! 

2s.se3 

112,878 

144,874 

I'i 

6,2S7 

lilsao 

11.606 

IS,SS9,««1 

2.286,161 

22,878,613 

8,877.635 

"^(SSS'iJd^'^'*^ 

48,518,383 
1.948.483 

4,943,877 
194,821 

28,283,041 
SHIM 

2.646,457 

SlffiB' 

•Included  In  "All  other  meat  rrodncis"  prior  to 
'"Canned"  and  "All  ottet"—"- " ' 


OOXXXBOIAL  BELATIOira:   BEVIEW. 
ExporU  of  dtrnietie  merehandite — Continaed. 


VKO. 

UOL 

Talnei. 

Valoei. 

'^•sisnsijsrt.sr^a  B««h 

171,  m 

312,180 

'as 

S7,T>0 
2>,0M 
129,  U9 
1«,HS 

90,  *M 

1 

i 

2^sie 

■tus 

176,767 
Zn,89B 
^751 
1M;992 

""•IS 

eO,B12 

12g[719 
M,017 

^821 

Bi,«I.B6T 

6,382,981 

80,284,982 

1,148,090 

109,909,868 

gnlckallTer Ita.. 

T1R,S81 

lii 

889,877 
82,087 

768,812 

a02,974 

20,8SZ,D» 

18,387,0(2 

424,003 

£it.^:.r^.'°?.!^.::;:::::::::::;::i5:: 

138,  M9 
82,9&7 

*^-^ IS- 

FUueedoilInMied btuh.. 

io,o«,2m 

'■ffiS! 
iSffi 

H&.OlO 

8,Bu;m 

AUot&r 

«,W,6»9 

6,268,826 

E*TraJ]^t^  ^^ 

1 

■•i 

1.^1 

Omtnl  American  Btal«a  and  BilUdi 

M^m 

4.681 

1» 

•■fS 

8;  383 
2;  844 

Total  weds 

ss 

euk,maiiiihctiiraaat 

368;  808 

iSiS 

i8,m,»« 

-wMm- 

l,«8,821 

1,887,188 

U0,9M 

«!,079 

m.m 

78,818 

^^j^^^^^^y. 

llSB.eM 

222,171 

878,872 

7i,iae 

689,141 

*'irtSKi^T°'  """^  °"'*^'  " 

317,787 

UNITED   STATES   IMliOBTS   AND   EZPOETS. 
Exp<ni»  of  domftlic  merrhandite — Continued. 


GOHMEBOIAL   RELATIONS:    BETIEW. 


Bxporli  of  domestic  werckandue — Continaed. 


Elesar  months  ended  Noreinbt 

r- 

ArUcl«i.ndcoutHrt«. 

1900. 

1901. 

QnandUai. 

Valuer 

QuanddM. 

Valucii. 

°«4fE^o. 

IHT.Ml 
8,eTS 

ST8.1« 

118.  ««a 

IS 
is 

1?,«M 

102.540 
201,648 
04,275 

Ceatml  Aiaerlcan  Statea  and  Brttlab 

151,060 

17,294 

48,768 

1,218,674 

ii,oi2 

5.aT6.0«. 

214,110 

281,800 

VamlBh gallB.. 

671,017 

H1,6M 

Mi:^ 

Sis 

972,009 
1M,9M 
<42,081 

SS-JI? 

466,092 
808,109 

2,a«,uo 

2,609,820 

WMfx gall*.. 

Wbdetnna Ita.. 

106.172 

va,vn 

J!:S 

170)778 

444,014 

Inbottlfli doi.. 

Id  oltier  coverlnjs galls.. 

..as 

e3,2H 

4S0,771 

935;  198 

<ss 

543,027 

458,858 

^.=':::::::::::::ii£^.: 

..asis 

ll'lf 

.,SS;S 

6.m^ 

11.068, 690 

9,175.768 

Eiportadto— 

ST,  867 
810,222 

Is 

■is 

Centnl  Amerlcaa  Statetand  Britbh 

868,  «W 

Philippine  IiUDdB 

.... 

?■■■■••■■      I  '*■' 


UNITED   8TATE3    IMPUBTS    AND    KXl'ORTS. 
Exporti  of  domaHc  mtnAatHdige — Continued. 


Bier 

AmclSBDil  coimtrfa. 

IMO. 

IMl. 

QnuitiUeB. 

Valoea. 

aiunUt]«& 

Value*. 

«5:S 

^PS 

ll,CIS3,69a 

9.1T&.T68 

I.amber  m  leel)— 

1,001,  W» 
8»,M2 

n,7a».«w 

Ml,  484 

«G2.8Z2 
16,140 

467.  »2 

l.WLZn 

18,281,  I4tl 

888.412 

^'SSter^dom 

1S2,1W 
48,  UO 

'S! 

«,uo 

•a 

4,1M,884 

!:S:S 

«,072 

■«s 

■■11 

tas.fta 

ail 

08,  WO 

68S,4S1 

5,242 

161. 0Z» 
87:098 

86.746 

2,889 
70,386 

A3 

*-^^, 

2.907.916 

*^S3^'^*"'""'""'^'"* 

88,  m 

S:l!! 

8,833 
17,070 
14.106 

8.  HI 

^^ 

SS'*^ 

161, 87i 

28,123 

SSSaSa'&i.ii  ;-■::;::;; 

4S:40» 

84.101 

i,(Mi.!ai 

18,281,148 

938.482 

17,579.970 

ss^ ■*■■ 

81,18; 

118,700 

86'J,'M8 
3,S38.D«8 

8, 862;  372 

85.844 

81,080 

saa.Mi 

883,696 
41. 092!  000 

'■fiS. 

S3i«:::::::::::::::;;:::;;:;::::!!°:: 

37,869,8M 

1    S&.S97,0e8 

lUnnlMturaiot- 

»W,l«f. 

"^"JS^kSlaSi^flt^.rr 

866.  TM 

117,248 
2tMM6 

fa.m 

614:  ODS 
18,108 

as 

i 

KbTosz 

215,877 

Centnj  Ameripui  BtaHa  and  Brltfib 

95,408 

15,409 

Philippine  iBtandi 

COMMERCIAL  relations;  review. 

KrportK  of  domestic  m^rchandisf — Continued. 


Eleven  monUiB  poded  November- 

Aniclesttiidi'ountriiB. 

1900. 

1901. 

Quantllics. 

Vftluat. 

Valuer 

Miini.r«!liire=  o(-Con(inu<.-d. 

Kunilture,  n-cs.,  exporlec!  to- 

KS 

8,80e,B91 

8,810,553 

10S,&32 

«5o:^ 

8,Bli:0M 

"!,ra;'„"'°""™"'"-°°""""" 

404  411 

Ke" "»■■ 

45,8H,5« 

44,600,722 

10,631,133 

«,603,83'i 

Wool,  raw lbs.. 

«1.«0 

fi9,33S 

»4,3IS 

14,762 

Manulac  lures  of— 

^rpeUj^. yard".. 

H7,662 
16,202 

118,605 
138|633 

116,166 
13,074 

93.B2S 

1,308,636 

Ore -....lonB.. 

3,.  799 

I,062.(H1               34,392 

l.««,6M 

Hrs.  bers.  p1at«a,  and  aheels lbs.. 

«,  107, 71(6 

^'^m'740 

6,821,260 

247,261 

2,278,3M 

9.W2,667 

Towl  value  ol  exporta  o(  domettlc 

1,308,916,664  1 

Carried  In- 

86,253,786 
62,838,746 

Foreign  swam  veseelB— 

1            «9 

77          m 

''      1 

1             >S6 
6            30 

239 

1,076.701.988 

18,679,840 

Foreign  aaUing  vemelB— 

s 

2:766,779 

62,666,194 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


UNITED   STATES   IMPORTS   AND    EXPORTS. 


Exporti  of  fiyreign  mrrchandiiie. 


inclnded  In  Ihe  st 
date  the  cradeol  Hawaii  und,  after  Jul;  l.tMI, of  Purin  R 
foreign  H  -  ■* ■ 


iwail  and  Porto  Rico  Bi 


ind  Portn  Kico.  nspectlvelT.  I>  not 
e!<afKrJiitie3O,lM0,  but  after  thli 
foreign  countries laloduded  In  Uie 
ilg  bccween  the  United  StalM  and 


[Abbreviation:  n.  e.  a.,  not  eliewheie  Bpeclfled.] 


Eleven  month!  ending  Novembi 

'- 

Articla. 

1900. 

IM 

Qiun  title*. 

Valuea. 

Qoanllliee.  |    Value*. 

1,260 

•z2.m 

2K 

24 

^•^ 

SfS.iS?S^£iv«-.Wii;:.;:.;.;;;;.f^:: 

117 

40,  era 

«,SS9 

a«,9io 

14<,9H 

4«,65fi 

i.5Se 

Antlmoay.asrefruluB  or  metal  (pounda)  ...dm.. 
AItlole^^he  growth,  etc..  o(  the  United  Btate*. 

23,IU0 

102,  *M 
10,  H4 

U.IM 
11,460 

flZ« 

i,6W 

Si,  TO 

"^r.sr's^Ir'SSj^Tkfs^'.if'.S:. 

s^S 

BreadBtnSa: 

2,6sa 

■si 

«,OIG 

22,«&8 

Wheat  (brahelii)  dnt.. 

Wheat  flonr  (b»rreH) dut.. 

N6,641 

201 

•"•s 

8. 808 

18S,gl4 

Cttide,  not  Hoted,  bunched,  or  prepared 

8S,™ 

220 
1B,8» 

4*,WT 

20,469 

M,Zil 

IB.  612]            48,661 

4,M8 

50,600 

Cement.  Boman,  Portland,  and  other  h;drau]lc 

u,7a,«s 

15.4S7.B71 

66,819 

""AlSrt'n''iSfa!S^r?n  "ion  or  dyai,  Inclod- 
Ing  extract ol  madder  (poanda) free.. 

te'i,'S,!'r,iWS"".'"l::::::::;S: 

.,s 

!:S 

rS 

u& 

3,778 

ffis;™::::::::;:::-:-:--?!;- 

89 

l,3f>Z 
16.705 

9,211 

1B7 

8.  lis 
12,  R» 

8,238 

dut.. 

168.828 

B8.B88 

27,268 

18,876 

VA.m 

10.691 

128,788  1           16.171 

^■^rSr:'"- free 

i'.vnb 

i.m 

15|757 

1 

Oopal, cowrie, and  damnuu free.. 

2.518,151 
186,112 

^!S 

oomBBOiAi.  BxxATioirs:  Bsnsw. 


Exportt  of  foTtign  nurehaadise — CoDtinaed. 


ArtlelaL 

WOO. 

IWl. 

Value.. 

ijuaotlttes. 

Value* 

Gambler,  or  tern  japonlot Crm. . 

107.087 

11 

1!;S 

RS 

M7.GM 

n,4M 

4,1« 

47,  UO 

47,  OSS 
96,007 

88,  TBS 

fpoundi) '. ;..„.dut.. 

^^s&rz^' ::■■ 

Prepued  lor  aaoUng,  and  other,  con- 

fei.'.T..'!:'".'..':^."*"'..^!.^^?;, 

87,980 

Bi,18& 

Pol«^(poun^)- 

BM.7ff7 

z7s,oe: 

S4,128 

li 

84,798 
S,flSl 

7(6,  «7 

48,280 

017,848 

«,jta 

QtHnla,  mlphale  of,  and  all  alkaloids  or 
«alt«o€oliichoiiabMk{oiraoe«} Iree.. 

GOO 

loa 

82 

82 

Soda- 
Sal  soda  ( pounds)'. '.V.' '.'.'.'.'. '.V.V.'.V. dut'' 

Sodaub  (pounds) dul.. 

All  other  mn  of  (pouodg) dut.. 

21,S70 
10»,SM 

928,118 

2,aMi 

is 

iJ4,m 

111,498 

^^^=^^^^^^1 

ai 

10,087 
ZJt.M* 

182 

10T.870 
82,048 

811,661 

eluding  confectioner/)  (poundi) dut.. 

Clays  or  earths  (loni) dut.. 

Oocka  and  watches,  and  parts  of  (dutiable): 

W,00& 

8,0!iti 

"■'IS 

1,600 
826 

»,«7 
l,BSO.Ge« 

41.  soil  M3 

'^>aSji=X!^.".':'v;;.v.v.'S:: 

Oodoe  (pounds) free.. 

■,623 

3,8«,ZM 

G85 

M.aM,MT 

18,002 

M1,02S 

ISG 

4,082,938 

8.888 

2*9.868 

8,687,789 

ore  and  rc^nlus  (loiu) free.. 

W4 

170,  m 

9.484         1,848,190 

Pigs,  bars.  Ingots,  plates,  old,  and  other  un- 

1,281,7K 

212,264 

11,  MS,  688 

"■"SiS 

281,745 

i«.,™ 

64,702 
87.820 

72.  M» 

Be.«n 

'■"lilS 

"«       '".«       »« 

Gooi^le 


xrsrrvD  states  hcposts  and  bxpobts. 

Export*  of  foreign  merehanditt — Con  turned. 


Aitlelti. 

!«». 

IWl. 

Qiuntmo. 

ValOM. 

Qaantma. 

TalM^ 

13,  ns 

298,700 

»1,IM 
31,  MB 

2.828 
191,811 

■SSlfjaS?^'/..-!^.'. 

su,«u 

33, 780 

IH4S> 

tor»K«el.notlnclDdliig  taut  goodi 

83,  T» 
8,708 

Sn,388 

^■S&SSr-SSSg: 

nnsd  (not  on  ipooU),  yam,  wan^  or 

i,TXr~.'.T.'-!::;;::::;;3:!:; 

M.«6 

980 

4W 

Mt,«7 

EutHen,  lUme,  and  china  vara  (dntlBble): 

"■S 

Total 

1 

»708 

2!2.14« 

' 

40,080 

1.031 
1,334 

2,118 

^.-^SJ^S'^ss 

4,988 

75 

31,716 

71 

Total 

82,102  1 

2,833 

''SISdu&w!^!  (loniH                        ^^^ 

m 

31.941 

iii" 

■1 

27 
88 

IIM.7U 

s4o!to« 

154  874 

18,612 

8,220 

861.872 

3,220 

"^^ir<S?4?'^'"*-  """""SS' 

t80 

J!,  we 

CaElea,  cordage,  thiatd^  and  tirlne,  n.  e. 

Otrpeu'and  eu^^Ons  (iiuare  ^^) 

Coir  yam  (pouoda) free. 

Bkbric  p&in,  worm,  ol  lUigle  tate 

888 

3.886 

218,144 

104,828 

7.918 
12,814 

2,884 

AUoaJS?....?.:....:: dm. 

1          M,7M 

43:886 

»4,182 

Cookie 


COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8:    REVIEW. 

ExpOTti  of/oreign  merdtandtM — Continued. 


ArUcleL 

laoo. 

1901. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

ValueiJ. 

PKBh— 

Lobsten,  canned  or  nncMmed  (pounita) 

18.128 

12.834 

.». 

»5,6S6 

Cared  or  preserved  (duliabte)— 

M,B»I 

smnked.fntled.  01  pickled  (pouQdii) 

^'^^s^^r^ote. 

iO,8«,«M 

9,819,985 

1,953,588 
238,419 
68,838 

376.228 

Uackercl.  pickled  ur!«ltcd{poundB) 

I'fi^ 

4M.S43 

""ftS-"^."" „>,.. 

IS 

10.G25 

:;i 

30.  »J 

io,!im 

101.492 

9lS4I 
3.8,5 

Currant!  IpoDnds) dut.. 

Oranges  (pounds  dut.. 

P^^anaprana.  (pound.) dut.. 

118,1X2 
2fi3,S43 

920 
B05,0H 

£04,529 

100 

487,921 

Do dut. 

m.m 

-  ' 

Almonds  (poundj) dot.. 

IM.ZTO 

i,',m 

219,968 

M.319 

13,711 

a7,S6M 

703.  OK 

686  OM 

IIS^BM 

OInget  aie  or  ginger  beer  (dozen  pinii) .,  ,.dut. . 

1.430 

1304 

1.618 

6,282 

8.92S 

Cyllnder.crown.  and  common  window gfam. 

6,800 

8,9M 

14.186 

14.678 

£,905 

2I 

ia68i 

8.122 

6.931 

-LI 

ts 

11.7S2 

8.664 

Hals,  bonnebi.  and  hoodi,  and  malerlala  for. 

low.  osier,  or  rallan  (dutiable): 

s 

H,246 

51, 0» 

65,398 

M 

479 

2,125 

18.914 

Bide*  and  ikliu.  otber  than  furiklns  (ponndt): 

?:iii 

36)!3M 
209. 9W 

776,58.'. 
2.-^88,75.1 

i.iso.ejo 

238,783 
3'^,  163 

Total 

l,flK,«»|          Wfl,«l 

4,  MS,  960 

80T,5M 

UNITED   STATES   IMPOSTS   AND   EXP0ET8, 


Export*  of  foreign  m^rdumdae — ContiDUed. 


Eleven  month*  ending  November^ 

Article. 

WOO. 

1901. 

Qnanlltlet 

Values. 

(Quantities. 

Valoei. 

19,901 

IS 

90.812 

Hnp.  (pouncb.) dot. 

Housefiold  BDd  pemonil  effecM.  Mid  weftring 
■uparcl  in  line,  ol  peiwiiii  arriving  Irom  for' 

25.278 

2,138 
S.MS:W1 

1,096 

Leaolsas 

2.849 

9.478,569 

S,U0,«)1 

2,881,578 

9,480.902  1      2,283,889 

»,S! 

■  .iS! 

21,581 

13,011 

to 

iS 

5.0K 
291,110 

lis  671 

tit.  IK 

4,587 

■»;:» 

1,228 

8,768 

87,896 
1,825 

180  ■            5,277 

5,831             fil,««3 
143:878  1            7;  249 

^M«!^2nd  Fiiii:  HionlV  ti."  i^  mMU- 

Mecl,  aud  «leel  In  forms,  n.  e.  b.  (pounds) 

Slieet/uUW/ftna'iai^W  iron'or'iteei 

(poundK) dut. 

Tin  plBle«.  teroe  p]ate^  and  la«sen   tin 

4,082 1           tea 

04,914              7,457 
822,909  1           10.081 

'::   ::: 

41 

240 
108,996 

5.828 
40:295 

75,117 

611,897 

229,160 

"*7i,'SS"'^'""'= 

715 
1,848,896 

9,000 
9.688 

7.0B; 

8,610 

9,698,979 

Wt 

S.46S 

»s 

Jewelry,  meTiufactures  of  gold  And  illTei.  and 
precious  Blonn: 

"S£rn's„'K'ir.!'.'!!.r..".tt: 

lead,  and  m  an  iiiac  lures  ofidottobie): 

Lead  in  ore.  and  bue  bullion  (poondO 

18!,WJ.5g 

181,420,188 

i».,jj. 

9.m7 

11,025 

7,884 

CalliklOB.  tanned,  or  tanned  and  droMd. 

74,832 

ss 
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Exporti  of  foreiffn  merdiandue — Continued. 


Artlclea. 

1900. 

lora. 

QuantiUea. 

values. 

Value.. 

Mull,  harlpy  (hiwhPlii)                                    ilnl 

Hull  llquore  (KBlloni,  dutUbie): 

1,860 

^»s 

'« 

8,802 

Mie 

8,ezi 

6.  CM 

s 

8» 

108 

2,848 

sss 

5,«B 

round  or  ipllt  «niw  or  other  vegewble  »ub- 
Mtnce,  incrudlDR  Chlnve,  J&panew,  and  la- 
d<»BtnwinaMlD?(sqiure;aiiD} dut. 

U,112 

S.T66 

31. va 

B,OM 

of  !>.«.».  (dutiable): 

a!£ 

si;oM 

77.114 

Hl« 

6.7SS 

6.1U 

Animal  or  rendered  (galloni,  dutiable) — 

„,,_. 

IS,  748 

M,489 
8,188 

'"■ffi 

*^.edorexprc«d- 

Olive  (gallon.) .dm.. 

«.7W 

800 
S.4SI 

IS 

4,!I61 

Z,»41 

8:88* 

107,881 

1!,88« 

"TJ^tefiRiTSSnW.'.'^.':.. 

7»,2W 

1,416 

2,07» 

1,442 
10,  (BS 

8,024 

%^ 

14,S3e 

Vi 

1 

a 

lealflBo 

8,304 
11«,»44 

Total 

184,  Mi 

54.877 

UWITHD   STATEB   THPOSTil    AND   BXP0BT8. 
EipoTtt  cf  foreiffn  merehandiu — CoDtinued. 


Arthdce. 

im 

IWl. 

Value*. 

QoantlUeL 

Valu^ 

RlceJnound«,inU«W8): 

lS.WB,2ia 

i,8M 

wm.M 

n,  088, 107 

■212,664 

1S,7W.0« 

270,680 

11,068,107 

212, 6M 

salt  (pound!) .dnt.. 

8.«e,7M 

»":K 

a.«8.70« 

4,816 

=^!SS'i..«d *,.. 

21,112 

31,060 

■5S 

i.,«. 

7<,«5 

38. «» 

"Ti?^"!?*.?!^.-;::::: 

as 

1:IS 

(»,068 

232,378 

108,  SK5 

2».2« 

8ft,  OM 

272,876 

Clothiog,  ready-made,  koa  other  wear- 

8^147 
tCMl 

m.i» 

■!;iS 

lt,llB 

H.TOS 

3«S,W 

Soap  (dutiable) : 

iT,«aa 

1,110 
7,«0 

6» 

.S 

9,  HO 

8iilcei(pDm^: 

1^buikiiwhite::::;::::::::SS:: 

AllSUier free.. 

20.  on 
aie.m 

T.W6 

617' ne 

l,M3l982 
101,974 

128,874 
8;  608 

%9a.M 

a«2.0BS 

2,272,272 

8plt^dl<tmed  (prorf|jllon.)^^^^^^ 

SrS^i:::::::-.::;::::::::::::::::::::a2{:: 

2,  MO 

XXfl 
S,8<8 

18,706 
8,689 

12,604 

7'7U 

S3,«M 

H,1M 

48,41B 

85,678 

ss 

11,348 

3>,«« 

B,(IU 

16,049 

Not  aboTS  No.  1«  Dutch  MaDdard  Id 

■    "S» 

■,ffiS 

^850,20B 

687, 87» 

2,7«,ia) 

10,262 

Abo»e  No.  1«  Batch  itaitdaid  Id  color. . . 

149,438 

3,288,979 

1M,G45 

7,788,707 

1, 116 

COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS:    BETIEW. 
Export*  of  foreign  nurcAanditr— Cootinaed. 


Eleve 

Artlclea. 

i«aa.                1               1«01. 

Values. 

qxantllla. 

Values. 

Tc«  (poanil*) dut.. 

Tin,  rn  bniB.  blocks,  pigs,  or  gnln  or  Kmnulatal 
(pounds) tree.. 

1,014,663 
1,066,461 

»1»1,«67 
820. 274 

1,S86,BK 

2,088,476 

I1.W.695 

L«f'(pouTH]s.  dulleblc)— 

fill,  an 

1,076,117 

478.  OW 
431,766 

878,828 
1,046.664 

773.752 
4S3,7a» 

1,666,574 

910.804 

1,926.112 

1S,1« 

ffi.nai 

35; 210 

17,865 

"^Wx 

63,571 

24,160 

8,828 

V^etBbles  (dntiible): 

ia>,ua 

166, 146 

"!;| 

167.  T74 

"'fft'S^m^^^ 

25,470 

179,217 

WlDca  {datlable)^ 

"Ts:::r.r".""~':: 

2,606 

12,  M7 
6;  OK 

89,072 

6,481 
19,088 

2,096 
2:30s 

32,268 

16,017 
i.:0S6 

In  other  cbveriDgi  (doieiu) 

64,  Ml 

1.681 

82; 080 

767 

83,681 

210 
25. 2» 

4(«,8B3 

1,778 

Timber,  hewn,  Hiiuued,  or  sided  (cubic 
leet) .7. ;.dul.. 

6bIngle8(Mfeet) dul.. 

86, 9M 

4,244 

"J;S 

Total  unminufactnrod 

598,144 

27,S49 

67,68! 

\% 

M 

78 

143,484 

66,  «1 

152,876 

Wool,  hatr  ol  the  csmel,  bob!,  slpsca,  and  other 

lis 

2,897,917 

3.688, 8» 

898, 8U 

3, 160.8*) 

"duT''  ""'  ""^^^  '""""  '*^' 

na 

'l^S 

12.462 

ln^^p.™i.e.e«plti«wl,«.djn.t 

X^l^m 

Cloths  (pounds) aui. 

i6,MS 

UNITED   8TATEB   IHPOBTS    AND    EXPORTS. 
Export*  of/oreiffit  mtrehandite — Continued. 


AiUcIeo. 

1W>. 

IWl. 

QiunUtlo. 

ValntH. 

Vtlueu 

Wool.  h»lr  ol  the  cajnel.  rat,  ^pua.  tod  otber 

Muiafocturea  of— Ountltiued. 

Dren  goodi.   womeB'a  Mid   cUldren'B 

KftK^ri^"^'  Z" 

3«I,]S5 

""» 

248,818 

*^ra 

Maago.  Uockm,  ihoddr,  nolla,  wool  ei- 
^«.rw««i-«teCpouod,)..d.J.. 

«,W 

725 

21,0»t 

!,40 

Yj^^^d,, .......-..-■■JSt.. 

14,  SW 

17,815 

10.^ 

zn.Mz 

17fi,7M 

li.blo<*.orplm,«idoM{pouii.) 

*6,7« 

^"^ 

l.Ml 

S,Mg 

1,141 



■gg? 

'i'Z 

Do dut. 

li&^tM 

13.4«0,3M 
ll.B«»,841 

Total  Tmlne  of  eipoiti  of  forelm  mer- 

M,M0,B7S 

».«.», 

8,  no,  100 

18.280,378 

1!:S:!S 

7,087,674 

2,«84,  lU 
288:411 

12,  MO,  421 

a»,oot 

An.gta^v«-el^ 

^•"lai-^-. 

1U,4K 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


AFBICA. 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  Review,  the  continent  of  Africa, 
for  ti-ade  reasons,  is  considered  in  four  geographical  divisions — (1)  the 
Northern,  covering  the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan;  (2)  the  West  Coast,  includ- 
ing the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  of  Nigei-ia,  Sieira  Leone, 
Lagos,  G-ambia,  and  the  Gold  Coast;  Spanish  Guinea;  the  French  pos- 
sessions of  Guinea,  Dahomey,  the  Ivory  Coast,  the  Kongo,  and  Senegal; 
the  German  dependencies  of  Togoland,  Kameroon,  and  Southwest 
Africa;  the  Portuguese  possession  of  Angola;  the  Kongo  Free  State, 
under  Belgian  influence,  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia;  {3}  South  Africa,  , 
embracing  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Mozambique  (the  trade  of  which  is 
largely  in  transit  for  the  interior),  British  Central  Africa,  and  Rhodesia 
(the  commerce  ot  which  passes  chiefly  through  Cape  ColonyJ,  Natal, 
and  other  South  African  countries;  (4)  the  East  Coast,  including  Zan- 
zibar, Mad^;a8cai',  Mauritius.  Reunion,  German  East  Africa,  British 
East  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Eiytnrea,  and  Somaliland. 

RAILROADS  IN   AFRICA, 

Consul-General  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  says  that  according  to  German 
reports,  railways  are  distributed  over  Africa  as  follows: 


D^«.U. 

hmgth. 

Milet. 
S.128.S 

NOKTH  AFRICA. 
CANARY  ISI^NDS. 

Consul  Berliner,  of  Teneriffe,  says  that  the  quantity  of  American 
goods  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1!>01  was  double  that  of  the 
entire  year  of  1900.  Nineteen  sailing  vessels  arrived  from  the  United 
States  (eleven  of  which  carried  our  flag)  filled  with  lumber,  oil,  wheat, 
coal,  tobacco,  lard,  and  general  merchandise.  There  has  also  been  a 
gain  in  the  quantity  of  American  products  imported  via  England,  The 
articles  all  give  satisfaction,  the  only  fault  found  being  with  the  high 
freight  rates.  Wil^  a  direct  line  of  transportation  b^  steam,  we 
consul  thinks  this  difiiculty  would  be  obviated,  i;  ,i  i  Cii,^0<?lc 
M  "^ 
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The  exports  declared  for  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1900 
amouDted  to  $26,938;  imports  from  our  country  in  1900  (according 
to  our  Treasury  returns  of  exports)  were  $283,706.  No  figures  as  to 
the  total  trade  are  available  (in  1898  the  imports  and  exports  were 
$1,500,000  and  $3,000,000,  respectively),  but  from  a  report  of  the 
French  consul  at  Las  Falmas,  the  following  data  as  to  the  principal 
imports  are  taken; 

Paper. — PuckinK  and  writing  ptiper  comes  moatly  from  Germany  and  Spain:  vftlne, 
2^,000  pmetSH  ($i2,400). 

WaUp<a>er. — In  about  eqoslqnantitjee  from  Germany  and  England ;  valne,  210,000 
pesetas  (^3,600)^ 

Perf\merie». — The  French  article  is  mostly  in  demand.  Germanv  and  England 
fomiah  cheaper  toilet  soaps;  valne,  210,000  peoetas  (^,600). 

Bronze  goodt. — ParisiaD  manufacturee  are  in  great  demand.  In  some  kinds,  Ger- 
many competes;  value,  60,000  pesetas  (S9,600). 

Jewlry  and  waichet. — Mostly  from  Germany.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  furnish  clocke;  valne,  261  000  pesetas  ((41,760). 

Firearm*. — Belgium  supplies  cheap  kinds. 

Parofaum.— Exclusively  from  the  United  States;  valne.  350,000  pesetas  ($66,000). 

Wax  coniJJM.— English  brands,  on  account  of  low  price,  have  preference;  value, 
95,000  pesetas  (S1S,»>0). 

Oiiii. — Olive  oil  is  used  in  Urge  qnantitiee;  it  comes  mostly  from  Sevilla.  French 
■  and  Italian  find  less  favor;  value,  390,000  pesetas  ($62,400). 

Wine. — Only  French  champagne  is  imported;  value,  27,000  pesetas  ($4,320). 

Wood  and  good*  of  icood. — Building  timber  and  wood  for  cabinetwork  come  from 
the  United  Statt»<  and  Sweden.  Of  wooden  furniture,  the  more  common  kinds  come 
from  Spain;  the  finerones  from  France  and  England;  valne,  75O,O00penetaa  ($120,000). 

Ironbedtleadg. — The  Spanish  make  has  a  monopoly  of  the  market;  valne,  95,000 
pesetas  ($15,200). 

CuUery,  rfc.— Imported  nuunlj'  from  Gennany.  Borne  of  the  finer  kinds  of  table 
knives  and  divers  instrnments  from  Sheffield;  valne,  27,000  pesetas  ($4,3?"> 


Oement. — Until  recently,  English  cement  only  was  in  demand.    Now  the  Belgian 
product,  on  account  of  lower  price.  Is  taken;  value,  325,000  peeetas  ($52,000). 
OUug  and  porcelain. — The  cheaper  grades  of  glassware  come  from  Belgium  and  Ger- 


product,  on  account  of  lower  price.  Is  taken;  value,  325,000  peeetas  ($52,000). 

OUug  and  porcelain. — The  cheaper  grades  of  glassware  come  from  Belgium  and 
many.    The  finer  kinds,  as  well  as  faience  and  porcelain  goods,  are  almMt  exclusively 
imported  from  France;  value,  176,000  peeetas  ($28,480). 

/Vomw*.— Imported  from  England,  Fiance,  and  Spun;  value,  135,000  pesetas 
($21,600). 

Chemical*  and  pharmaceulical  good*.— Imported  from  France,  Germany,  and  Spain; 
valne,  1S2,000  pesetas  ($29,120). 

(Siemical  fertdiier*. — Imported  from  England  and  Germany;  value,  800,000  pesetas 
($128,000). 

Leather  and  leather  good*.— yioMytKxaS^eixi;  valne,  795,000  peeetas  ($127,200). 

^irito.— Exclusively  from  Germany;  value,  970,000  pesetas  ($155,200). 

Cereal*. — Wheat,  barley,  and  com  are  imported  from  Morocco  and  the  Argentine 
S^nblic,  if  home  crops  are  insufficieDt;  valne,  1,280,400  pesetas  ($204,864). 

Ptour.— From  France,  Spain,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Jromoare.— Imported  mostly  from  Germany;  value,  204,000  peeetas  ($32,640). 


A  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  2677),  gives  the  import  trade  of 
Madeira  for  1900  as  $1,849,051  and  the  export  trade  as  $1,207,179. 
The  United  States'  share  of  the  export  trade  was  $662,  and  of  the 
import  trade,  $640,454.  Wine,  butter,  ^KSi  fruit,  and  embroidery 
constitute  the  chief  exports.  The  United  States  sends  cereals,  staves, 
oil,  etc.,  to  the  island. 

MOBOCCO. 

The  total  imports  in  1898  (no  later  statistics  obtainable)  were  $1,450,- 
000;  the  exports,  $1,958,500.  No  returns  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  are  available,  except  those  of  declared  exports  to  our  country,^  Ip 
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which,  for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  amounted  to  $672,000.  The  United 
Kingdom  sends  over  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  Morocco,  and  takes 
about  26  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Germany's  share  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  is  about  7  percent  and  17  percent,  respectively;  France's, 
about  21  per  cent  and  26  per  cent. 

Consul -General  Gumraer^  sends  from  Tangier,  October  5,  1901, 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Morocco, 
stating  that  the  Sultan  has  decided  to  open  the  coast  trade  in  that 
country  for  certain  articles — that  is,  to  permit  grain,  fowls,  vegetables, 
etc.,  to  be  freely  transported  from  port  to  port.  Mr.  Gummei"^  adds: 
Thifl  will  be  a  great  booa  to  the  poor  people,  aa  heretofore,  there  has  been  a,  lariS 
which  prevented  sucli  trade.  During  penode  of  scarcity  heie,  when  barley  and 
wheat  were  (<elling  at  exorbitant  prices,  farther  down  the  coast  at  Casa  Jilanca  or 
Saffi,  where  the  land  in  remarkably  fertile,  grain  was  so  cheap  as  not  to  pay  for  the 
reaping,  and  was  allowed  to  rot  in  tne  fields;  and  yet  not  a  bushel  of  it  wan  permitted 
to  be  tmnsported  to  this  or  any  other  port  by  sea,  which  was  the  only  practicable 
roQte.  This  new  order  will  change  all  this,  and  is  the  direct  result  of  Uie  influence  . 
of  the  English  Government 

An  article  in  La  Gazette  Coloniale,  of  Brussels,  says: 
Morocco  in  rich  in  various  kinds  of  ntiuerals.  The  most  widely  distributed  are 
capper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mercury,  and  iron;  also  metats  belonging  to  the- 
platinum  group — platinum,  indium,  palladium,  etc.  In  some  places,  manganese  and 
chromium  have  Men  discovered,  and  it  is  a  well-kuown  fact  tbat  Morocco  possesses 
large  beds  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  copper  ore  is  very  often  aifcentiferous  aiid 
sometimea  auriferous,  and  is  found  everywhere  in  the  region  of  Sous  and  of  Tangier. 
Iron  mines  are  numeroun,  and  the  presence  of  gold  has  been  quite  recently  indicated. 
Lead  ore,  which  is  alwaj-s  more  or  less  argentiferous,  is  frequently  found  in  different 
parts  of  North  Africa,  though  usually  subordinate  to  the  presence  of  other  melals,  aa 
copper  and  zinc,  in  the  same  beds.  The  mines  of  Uar  Bouban,  on  the  frontier  of 
Morocco,  and  veins  cropping  (JUt  in  various  parte  of  the  Empire  indicate  the  abundant 
preeence  ol  this  metal. 

AIjGERIA. 

La  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  Paris,  November  25,  1901,  values  the  total 
import  trade  of  Algeria  for  the  year  1900  at  $55,919,533,  compared 
with  $65,446,475  in  the  preceding  year.  The  export  trade  ia  figured 
at  $66,578,422  in  1900  and  at  $67,351,257  in  1899. 

The  total  exportation  of  wine  was: 


Year. 

0..1OO. 

Value. 

1 

German  official  reports  contain  the  following  statement  of  the  min- 
eral production  in  Algeria  in  the  past  two  years: 


DeKripUoD. 

1S9R. 

IMO. 

Tto., 

1^^ 

»S9.I8J 

Gooi^le 
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The  following  appears  in  La  Gazette  Coloniale,  of  Bruseels: 
The  government  of  Alaeria  has  just  published  ils  programme  of  colonization  for 
the  next  season.  The  Algerian  syetem  ie  based  upon  gratnilouB  concessions  of  land 
and  th«  creation  of  villagefl  at  poitita  choeeii  by  the  admlnistiKtion.  The  plan 
for  190O-1901  comprisee  the  crestion  of  twenty  vi1lHf;eB  and  the  enlargement  of  nine. 
The  area  to  be  given  up  to  colonization  is  about  111,195  acrve,  pins  1,200  to  1,500 
acres  of  reserve  for  the  paetare  grounds.  The  number  of  lots  beii^  one  thousand, 
the  aveiage  of  each  iS  111  acres;  but  the  area  varies  from  62  to  247  actee,  according 
to  the  qniuity  of  the  lauds  and  the  distance  from  the  seacoast.  Every  village  com- 
prises n-om  thirty  to  seventy  households.  To  obtain  a  concession,  the  applicant 
mostbe  French;  he  must  pledge  himself  to  a  reddeace  of  five  vears  (which  term 
may  be  reduced  after  three  years,  it  there  has  been  an  expenoitare  of  (9.66  per 
acre) ;  be  most  give  proof  of  having  a  capital  of  at  least  1905,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  propMty  in  France. 

A  recent  report  by  ConBul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  haa  the  following: 

Among  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France,  there  is  none  the  commerce  of 
which  has  been  ao  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  as  tiiat  of  Algeria.  Begin- 
ning with  6,000,1X10  francs  ($1,HOO,000  in  ronnd  numbers)  in  IS30,  it  rose  to 
$10,000,000  in  1840  and  to  nearlv  «I3,000,000  in  1350,  to  (31,000,000  in  1860,  to  over 
160,000,000  in  1S70,  and  to  $95,000,000  in  1680.  l>uring  the  yeani  18S1-M,  conHidemble 
railroad  building  was  'arried  on  in  the  colonv,  opening  up  large  sections  of  the  coun- 
ti^'  to  cultivation,  and  the  exchanges  with  the  mother  country  continue  to  increase. 
In  1890,  they  were  $109,000,000;  iu  1898,  $117,000,000;  and  in  1899,  $123,000,000. 

Of  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  goods  which  France  sells  to  her  colonies,  $54,000,000 
worth  goes  to  Algeria.  The  laws  regulating  the  commerce  of  France  with  her  colo- 
nies are  so  framed  as  to  discriminate  in  bvor  of  French  products,  French  shipping, 
and  every  interest  of  the  mother  wiuntry. 

It  is  stated  that  the  imports  into  Algeria  from  other  nations  are  steadily  declining. 
The  exchanges  in  exports  and  imports  between  France  and  the  colony  have  almost 
equally  balanced  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  articles  in  which  an  augmentation 
01  sales  to  Algeria  are  notnd  are  cotton  fabrics,  beer,  wines,  preserved  meats,  fruits 
and  v^etables,  edible  pastes,  and  rice  from  Indo-China. 

France  now  buys  from  foreign  countries  wheat,  tan  bark,  olive  oil,  cork,  wool, 
beef,  and  mutton,  which  she  hopes  in  the  near  future  to  import  direct  from  her 
dtizens  in  Algeria. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Apicultural  Society,  reported  in  the  Journal 
Offidel  of  November  12,  1901,  Algeria  wss  the  chief  subject  of  discussiou.  Dr. 
Trabut  said  that  the  cultivation  of  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  had  not  thus  far 
been  very  successful  in  Algeria,  but  that  orange  culture  was  very  prosperous,  above 
all  in  the  mountainous  r^ons.  Fig  culture  had  become  one  of  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  some  27,000,000  pounds  oE  Qgs  having  been  exported  in  1809.  The 
exportation  of  dates  is  increasing.  Banana  trees  have  been  successfully  cultivated 
only  on  tiie  seacoast,  but  this  pfint  demands  exceptional  care — shelter,  rich  warm 
soil,  and  a  great  deal  of  water. 

The  speaker  urged  the  wider  cultivation  of  the  olive.  Algeria  does  not  now  pro- 
dnce  enough  oil  for  her  home  consumption,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
wild  olives  in  the  colony. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  wheat-producing  capacities  of  Algeria.  Mem- 
bers of  uricultural  eocietiee  say  that  they  expect  in  a  few  years  to  be  able  to 
make  up  tor  any  defl<'Jt  in  their  home  crop  by  imports  from  this  colony.  Whatever 
reciprocity  arraugemeuts  may  be  made  betweer  iSunce  and  the  Unit«d  States,  this 
country  counts  upon  being  supplied  within  a  short  time  with  all  the  fruits  and  food 
stufis  she  needs  hum  Algeria. 
H.  Doc.  820 7 
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The  trade  of  Tunis  with  the  principal  countries  participating,  says 
Viee-Consul  Touhay,  is  aa  follows: 


Expom. 

Imporu. 

f4,Mil77 

an.  410 

1IW.128 
1,W6,2» 

The  total  exports  in  1900  amounted  to  *8,2U,1HJ,  against  $9,540,657 
in  1899,  and  the  imports  to  $11,772,254,  ^inst  $11,765,200  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  export-j  to  the  United  States  in  1900  were  valued 
at  $5,988  and  the  imports  therefrom  at  $391,808.  As  a  natural  result 
of  the  French  protectorate,  France  absorbs  about  two-thirds  of  the 
trade.  Olive  oil  and  wine,  the  chief  products,  are  nearly  all  shipped 
to  France;  Italy  also  taking  part  of  tna  olive  oil.  The  chief  item  of 
import  from  the  United  St",te8  in  the  year  undei'  review  was  agiicul- 
tui-al  machinery — $126,051;  tobacco,  lard,  corn,  oil,  pork,  saws,  tools 
and  hardware,  and  cheese  and  condemned  milk  were  among  the  other 
items.  Sponges  and  goatskins  are  shipped  to  this  country.  In  1901, 
sewing  machines  appear  in  the  i-eturns  of  imports  from  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  noted,  says  Mr.  Touhaj'.  that  all  our  products 
reachTunis  via  France;  when  we  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  dii"ect 
transport  service,  our  trade  will  be  largely  extended. 

An  article  in  La  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  of  Paris,  says: 

Bizerta  is  one  of  the  points  ol  Tunis  whicli  has  undergone  the  most  complete 
tnuieformation  since  the  protectomle  ivaa  eatabUahed.  Before  1890,  this  Uttle  Arab 
town  did  not  have  more  than  5,000  inhabitants;  its  port — a  flouriehinti  one  in  the 
days  of  piracy — and  the  canal  uniting  it  to  the  lake,  were  choked  with  sand,  admit- 
ting only  vessels  of  the  smallest  draft.  Now,  a  French  town  has  spruuB  up  by  ita 
mde,  whose  po;>ulation  is  estimated  at  20,000  inhabibinls,  including  4,600  Europeans, 
2,000  FreDcfi  civil  employees,  and  5,000  troops.  A  complete  system  of  forts  and 
batteries  is  being  constructed  around  it.  A  canal,  29i  feet  deep  and  210  feet  wide, 
allows  entrance  to  the  lareest  ironcladf.  Two  piers  protect  the  port,  which  will  be 
sheltered  by  a  mole.  Parliament  has  voted  a  sum  of  f  1,659,800  for  additional  works. 
A  wharf  21fi  yards  long,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  23  feet  of  water,  has  been  built 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  equipped  with  lifting  engines,  sheds,  iron  railways,  and 
waterpipesto  facilitate  the  loadmgand  unloading  of  ve*«els.  In  five  years,  the  Port 
Company  has  executed  an  immense  work,  costing  not  less  than  $2,026,500,  of  which 
1668,500  has  been  ptud  by  the  company,  and  $1,158,000  remains  at  the  charge  of  the 
Tunis  budget. 

The  aduiirabte  situation  of  Bizerta,  near  Cape  Blanco,  the  mont  northern  point  of 
the  Afritan  continent,  and  on  the  direct  route  from  Gibraltar  to  Port  Said,  permits  it 
to  compete  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  with  Alters  and  IMalla  in  the  revict- 
naling  oE  vessels  going  to  or  returning  from  thu  Orient  As  regards  supplies,  it  is 
infinitely  better  endowed  than  Malta,  which  produces  nothing,  and  is  quite  as  well 
favored  asAIgiera.  Freeh  stores,  beef,  fish,  and  v^etables  are  found  in  ahnndonce; 
the  water  is  excellent  in  quality  and  unlimited  in  quantity.  The  waters  of  the  whole 
Tunisian  coast  abound  in  fish.  In  1897,  the  PortCompany  caught  11,023,000  pounds 
of  fish,  of  which  220,460  pounds  were  exported  to  France.  A  recent  official  publica- 
tion of  Tunis  says:  There  is  no  reason  why  Tunis  should  not  rival  Algeria,  whose 
fruits  and  kitchen-garden  products  are  now  consumed  everywhere  in  France,  and 
in  Europe  generally.  It  is  only  thirty-six  hours  distant  from  Marseilles,  with  a  fer- 
tile 8oil  and  an  agreeable  and  healthy  climate.  There  is  no  dead  season  in  Tunis) 
no  frost  to  harden  the  ground;  the  farmer  has  two  or  three  months  more  in  which 
to  prepare  his  ground  thui  in  France,  and  manual  labor  (that  is,  Arab)  is  cbesp. 
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The  visitor  in  summeror  autumn  a  struck  with  the  nakedness  of  the  country;  hut 
with  thefirat  »ins,  the  ground  is  covered  with  flowers  and  verdure,  and  one  recog- 
nizee the  land  which  was  once  a  granary  of  ancient  Rome. 

TRIPOLI. 

A  British  Foreign  Office  Report,  No.  2634,  coDtaian  the  following: 
The  total  value  of  imports  ia  1900  was  estimated  at  |2, 430,817,  as  against  (1,873,116 
in  the  previoQB  year.  The  export  trade  was  figured  at  (2,036,630  in  1900,  compared 
with  (1,997,696  in  1699.  The  United  States'  share  in  the  export  trade  was  valued 
at  (236,026  in  1900  and  (243,326  in  1899.  The  following  tabfo  shows  the  principal 
articles  of  import  into  Tripoli  and  their  values  in  1900: 

Flour (622,912  Provisions (92,464 

British  cloth  maniifacturee 418, 519  Yam 8B,  164 

Foreign  cloth  manufactures 104, 630  Iron 62, 731 

Tobacco 168,161  Tea 68,398 

Colonial  produce 131,396  lUce 62,658 

Wheat  and  barley 119,229  Coffee 44,772 

Sugar 118,748 

Consul-General  Guenther,  of  Frankfort,  says: 

According  to  Paris  reports,  the  commerce  of  the  Sudan  in  1900  was  very  favorable, 
although  tne  projected  rulroad,  which  will  comiect  the  North  African  coast  with 
the  interior,  hi^  not  vet  been  completed.  Commerce  moves  by  caravan  in  the  diroc- 
tion  of  Tripoli  and  Morocco. 

Perfumeries  are  an  important  article  of  commerce,  imported  b^  a  fiuloarian  house 
from  German  firms  in  Leipzig.  Notions  and  tinware,  nuls,  chains,  locks,  iron  and 
brass  wiro,  and  copper  bars  ol  medium  size  are  mostly  of  Grerman  origin.  The  car- 
avans also  carry  jewelry  from  Austria,  Gennsny,  and  Italy. 

The  following  details  concerning  imports  into  the  Central  Sudan  are 
taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  G^ographie  Commerciale,  Paiis: 

Most  of  the  merchandise  sold  in  the  markets  of  ln-8alah.  Ghat,  and  Ghadamte  is 
introduced  through  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  Of  the  tissues  import^l  from  Europe  into 
Tripoli,  seven-tenthH,  at  least,  are  sent  to  the  Sudan.  Woolen  textiles  are  nearly  all 
of  Austrian  origin;  cottons,  calicoes,  and  indiennes  of  all  kinds  come  from  I^gland, 
mostly  from  Manchester.  Only  one  French  house  is  represented  in  thisimporSition. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  sugar  comes  from  Austria.  This  sugar,  almost  always  pow- 
dered, is  packed  in  waterproof  sacks,  solidly  made  to  bear  transportation.  Tea,  gen- 
erally from  Malta,  is  carried  by  every  caravan.  The  original  Ghineee  boxes  are 
covered  with  strons,  coarse  canvas  and  then  wrapped  in  fresh  skliia.  The  packages  ' 
weigh  a  little  over  8  ounces. 

Mardwaro  and  tinware  come  from  Giermany.  The  articles  moet  in  demand  are 
padlocks,  hingeH,  chains  of  small  size,  tacks,  nails,  iron  bare  three-tenths  to  6}  inches 
square,  iron  and  brass  wire,  and  medium-sized  copper  wire.  Glaee  and  glass  beads 
are  either  of  Italian  or  Austrian  origin.  Hand  glasses  and  small  decorated  mirrors 
are  in  great  demand,  and  beads  of  all  kinds— white,  cream,  and  ivory  especially — 
have  a  good  sale.  For  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rosaries,  colored  beads  are  used  and 
gold-colored  ones  for  embroideries.  Besides  necklaces  of  beads,  coral,  and  shell,  all 
caravans  carry  necklacee,  rings,  bracelets,  and  brooches  of  silver.  There  is  little  sale 
for  gold  jewelry,  but  plated  jewelry  is  always  sought,  as  are  imitation  jewels.  These 
must  be  either  red,  blue,  or  white.  These  articles  come  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  America. 

The  most  important  import  of  all  h  that  of  essences  and  perfumes.  A  single  ca:^ 
avan  often  carriee  (4,000  worth  of  essences,  and  the  average  yearly  sales  amount  to 
over(80,000.  Bulgaria  and  Germany  have  almost  the  monopoly  of  this  trade.  These 
essences  are  generally  good  and  remarkably  cheap;  they  are  sold  by  the  pound,  - 
acfxirding  to  quality,  and  consist  chiefly  of  musk,  jasmine,  geranium,  saudalwood, 
mint,  cinnamon,  nutm«^,  and  cloves.  Another  import  of  increasing  importance  con- 
fdsts  of  the  various  coverings  or  mantles  used  by  the  Arabs,  haicks,  serouals,  bournous, 
etc  The  Jews  of  Tripoli  manufacture  enormous  quantities  of  these,  which  find  their  I 
way  as  far  as  Darfoor  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  [  I  <~ 
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The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  report  by  Lord  Cromer, 
British  ^entand  consul-general  in  Egypt,  on  conditions  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  for  1900: 


9  and  1900.    The  figures  for 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  imporla  is  chiefly  due  b>  the  Krnwth  of  trade;  also  to 
the  abnormal  importation  of  grain,  consequent  on  the  low  ^leof  1899,  of  which  the 
full  effects  were  lelt  in  1900,  and  the  rise  in  prices  and  freights.  The  following  are 
the  principal  increases  in  quantities  during  the  year  1900,  as  compared  with  the 
aven^  imported  during  the  five  years  endM  1S99: 


Article. 

Mean  of 
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The  sDgar  imported  into  the  country  comee  almoat  entirely  from  Russia  and 
Austria.  The  revival  of  trade  with  the  Sudan  ac<^ounte  for  the  increase  in  cotton 
.  jtoods.  Machinery  imported  shows  an  increase  of  40  ^r  cent.  The  gain  in  the 
importation  of  cement  is  due  to  the  Assouan  reservoir  and  other  piihlic  works. 
There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  demand  for  candles,  sugar,  and  tea  in  the 
Sudan.  There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  importation  of  petroleum. 
Tanks  have  been  erected  both  at  Sues  and  at  Alexandria  for  the  poipoee  of  import- 
uig  petroleum  in  bulk;  9,892  tons  were  imported  in  bulk  in  1900. 

WOBKS  OK  TBB  NILB. 

Excellent  progress  was  made  during  the  year  upon  tne  works  at  AsBonan  and 
Assiout;  it  is  expected  that  both  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  the  flood  of  1902. 
The  value  of  permanent  work  executed  up  to  date  at  Aaeouan  is  $4,943,000,  of  which 
$3,212,950  was  done  in  1900.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  upon  this  work 
was;  Europeans,  1,114;  natives,  7,026;  total,  8,140. 

The  principal  work  done  during  the  year  was  the  construction  of  the  foundatjons 
of  the  dam  in  three  branches.  Temporary  stone  dams  were  made  round  each  of 
these  0|>emng8  and  the  water  was  pumped  out.  The  rock  below  the  surface  is 
'of  inferior  quality,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  foundations  of  the  dam  30 
to  40  feet  deeper  than  hod  been  estimated.  The  total,  lenofth  of  the  Assouan  dam  is 
2,180  yards,  of  which  1,853  yards  of  the  foundation  had  been  laid  by  the  end  of 
1900.    The  average  height  of  the  masonry  completed  over  this  length  is  4.3  yards 
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txieee  beong  lined  wHh  cut  iron.  The  total  omoimt  of  maeoniy  execated  during  the 
jrear  was  5,297,490  cubic  feet;  1,766,830  cubic  feet  of  rock  were  excavated. 

At  Aamout,  the  foundatioiiH  were  laid  on  a  lenjnh  of  262  yards  of  the  907  vards  of 
biuTt^e.  A  len^h  of  493  yards  of  floor  was  completed  aod  the  piera  of  6l  sluice 
<^>eiuiigH  were  carried  to  a  height  above  BUmmer- water  level.  An  attempt  woe  made 
to  take  advantaf^  of  the  low  level  of  the  river  and  carry  the  work  nght  across. 
The  work  waH  nearly  completed  when  the  earthen  dame  Buirounding  it  burrt,  and 
further  prceress  was  stopped  for  the  aeasou.  The  portion  of  the  floor  actually  left 
untouched  is  21.8  yards,  but  it  is  complete  under  21  of  the  sluice  opening  The 
total  quantity  of  concrete  and  masonry  executed  up  to  date  is  3,638,278  cubic  feet,  of 
whii^h  2,523,053  cubic  feet  were  executed  in  1900.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  date 
bas  l)cen  (2,760,468,  including  preliminary  works,  plant,  and  land;  39,223,67&  cubic 
feet  ot  earthwork  have  been  executed,  and  1,751,332  sand  biWB  have  been  used; 
2,108  lineal  yards  of  cast-iron  sheet  piles  have  been  driven;  381  Eurepeane  were 
employed  in  the  work  in  1900,  and  an  average  of  12,500  natives  at  the  time  when  the 
preaenre  was  greatest  A  special  staff  was  occupied  throughout  the  year  in  prepar- 
ing the  projects  for  the  works  neceeaitated  in  Upper  Efcypt  by  the  transformation  of 
larae  tracts  of  country  from  baain  Into  perennial  irrigation. 

ITie  value  of  the  irriration  work  was  never  better  exempHfied  than  in  1900,  when, 
in  spite  of  the  lowest  Nile  of  which  any  record  exists,  the  cotton  crop  was  not  merely 
saved,  but  treated  in  so  skillful  a  manner  as  to  give  a  yield  which  a  few  years  ago 
woald  have  been  considered  impowible,  even  when  the  flood  was  most  abundant. 


The  removal  of  the  greater  portion  of  this  obstacle  was  sncceeefnlly  acoomptished 
In  1900,  and  through  navigation  was  restored  between  Khartoum  and  Iteiaf,  on  the 
tipper  Nile.  Instead  of  the  sndd  being,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  tangle  of  weed 
floating  on  the  water  and  descending  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  it  proved  in  most 
casee  to  be  a  mass  of  decayed  v^tetation,  papyrus  roots,  and  earth,  much  reeembliog 
peatin  its  consiBtency,  and  compressed  into  such  soliditv  by  the  foree  of  the  current 
that  men  could  walk  over  it  everywhere,  and  even  elefjnants  could  m  places  cross  it 
without  danger.  The  most  effectual  method  of  removing  it  was  found  to  be  by  cat- 
ting deep  trenches  on  the  surface,  thus  dividing  it  into  rectangular  blocks  of  some  10 
feet  square.  These  were  hauled  out,  block  by  block,  by  means  of  chains  and  wire 
hawsers  attached  to  the  gunboats. 


Of  tbe  improvements  which  have  been  effected  during  the  year,  that  which  has 
had  the  greatest  effect  is  the  putting  into  service  of  200  30-ton  American  wagons. 
The  complunt  of  want  of  wagons  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  mainlv  owing  to  the 
great  addition  to  our  carrying  power,  which  is  represented  not  only  by  the  cajiacity 
of  the  wagons,  but  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  their  extreme  lightness,  our  goods 
engines  can  draw  20  per  cent  more  net  loads  in  theee  than  in  our  ordinary  stock. 
These  very  light  wagons  are  produced  by  a  special  process,  for  which  only  two  firms, 
onein  England  and  one  in  the  United  States,  posess  the  necessary  appliances.  The 
English  firm  lays  itself  out  for  a  heavier  class  of  work,  which  finds  iavor  with  Eng- 
lish engineers.  Its  prices  are  high,  and  as  it  is  extremely  full  of  work,  it  is  not  in  a 
portion  to  give  very  quick  deliveri^.  The  American  firm  lays  itself  out  for  a  very 
Ught  and  cheap,  wnile  fairly  serviceable  class  of  work,  which  is  very  rapidly  pro- 
duced. A  little  too  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  lightness  in  points  which  are,  per- 
haps, of  small  importance  in  the  United  States,  but  of  considerable  importance  here. 
These,  however,  are  all  minor  matters,  and  are  well  worth  sacrificing  for  the  great 
gain  in  carrying  capacity  obtained  in  a  short  time  and  at  a  very  small  cost 

The  wagons  have  successfully  met  the  special  exigency  for  which  they  were 
ordered,  and  they  have  also  given  ue  experience  which  has  enabled  ua  to  order  a 
more  satislactory  type  for  future  use  when  the  emergency  is  passed. 

Thirty  locomotives  were  ordered  during  tbe  year,  and  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  order  about  this  number  annually  lor  some  years  to  replace  worn-out  engines 
and  to  meet  the  ordinary  expansion  oF  traffic.  The  American  offers  were  in  every 
case  the  most  favorable;  but  as  American  firms  do  not  make  engines  to  our  standard 
deugns,  one  order  for  ten  was  given  to  a  Glasgow  flrm  for  a  design  prepared  by  our 
locomotive  engineer,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  suitable  for  heavy  passenger, 
and  perhaps  also  for  light,  fast  goods  trains,  ft  is  very  similar  to  a  tvpe  introduced 
OD  the  Great  Western  Railway  some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  time  of  delivery  is,  how- 
ever, so  long  that  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  not  have  to  give  another  oider  to 
America  b^re  they  arrive.  |  C 
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The  Eogluh  make  of  rolling  atoclc  has  been  larg;elyand  Bocceeafallyased  in  Egypt 
since  the  commencemect  of  its  railways,  and  the  working  staff  is  thoroughly  con- 
veraant  with  its  uae.  Thirty-one  Englieh  .locomolivee  have  heen  introduced  rince 
1885,  and  12areahortly  due)  10  arepanengerenginee,  elightly  exceeding  thestandard 
type  in  weight  and  power,  and  2  are  powerful  trial  engines — 1  paaeenger  and  1  goods 
— weighing,  respectively,  6&  and  63  tons  (workii^;  order).  Englieh  rollii^  stack 
also  inclnifee  70  first-class  carriages  and  600  wagons.  The  equipment  of  American 
make  now  in  usecoversZO  locomotives  and  300  wagons,  and  there  are  22  locomotives 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  put  into  traffic.  The  20  locomotives  in  use  are  of  the 
freight  type,  and  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  run  an  average  of  nearly  70,000 
miles  without  havin^t  entered  the  workshope  for  general  repairs,  they  have  earne<l 
for  themselves  a  satisfactory  reputation  as  regards  design  and  quality  of  material. 
The  22  American  engines  on  order  consist  of  2  trial  engines^!  passenger  and  1  goods 
— of  65  and  67  tons  weight,  respectively  (working  order) ;  10  passenger  and  10  enunt- 
ing  engines.  The  workmanship  of  these  locomotives,  with  the  exception  of  the 
working  parts,  is  rough,  and  far  short  of  the  finish  that  is  considered  desirable  by 
European  enmneers,  and  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  if  a  mutual  standard  of  finish 
could  he  fixed,  in  order  that  firms  might  compete  on  the  same  basis.  The  expense 
incurred  in  neatly  finishing  portions,  other  than  working  portions,  is  very  consider- 
able and  goes  far  to  occoant  for  the  di&erence  in  cost  between  the  American  and 
English  make  of  locomotive. 

The  make  of  American  and  English  locomotives  differs  so  widely  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  two  engines — one  American  and  one  English — of  similar  weight  and 
power,  and  equally  good  in  design  and  quality  of  material,  should  give  the  same 
result  in  a  strange  land,  where  for  many  yeara  the  staff  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
uee  of  the  latter  type.  In  introducing  a  new  type,  intricate  details  have  to  be  eim- 
plified  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  mechanic,  and  tbe  latter  trained  to  the  new  condi- 
tions; moreover,  the  American  engines  appear  to  consume  more  coal.  These  two 
conditions,  in  a  («untry  where  the  mechanic  adapts  himself  slowly  and  unwillingly 
to  changes  and  where  coal  is  expensive  (16.08  a  ton),  must  ever  he  important  factors 
when  comparing  the  utility  of  ^e  English  and  American  locomotive  for  use  in 
E^pt. 

From  Belgium,  202  locomotives  have  been  suppUed  to  the  Egyptian  railway 
administration  since  1886.  These  202,  although  (with  the  exception  of  24)  con- 
structed to  the  same  drawings  and  s)>ecification  and  exactly  similar,  so  far  as  the  eve 
can  judee,  to  28  others  of  English  make,  have  given  very  different  results,  especially 
in  toe  Doiler  tnbee.  A  comparison  of  the  toiler  tubes  of  74  passenger  engines, 
which  are  apparently  identical,  shows  that  the  life  of  the  tubes  of  the  18  engines  of 
English  make  has  averaged  nine  years  and  eleven  months  and  264,356  miles,  as 
against  six  veara  and  six  months  and  183,743  miles  In  the  case  of  the  58  engines  of 
Belgian  make. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  several  branch 
lines  will  have  to  be  closed  to  traffic  for  renewal,  as  bridges,  locomotives,  carriages, 
and  waeons  are  wearing  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  repaired  or  replaced. 
With  alt  these  drawbacks,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  $237,264  in  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Egyptian  railways  during  the  year. 


Money  may  be  advanced  to  the  cultivators  either  by  the  Government  or  by  a 
private  oank.    The  bank  incure  the  whole  financial  responsibilitv,  takes  all  the 

firofits,  and  bears  all  the  losses,  and  through  its  own  agents  does  all  the  work  of  lend- 
ug.  In  every  district  in  which  operations  are  undertaken,  on  agent  is  appointed, 
who  receives  a  comminion  of  1  per  eent  per  annum  on  any  loan  that  he  may  make. 
These  agents  are  placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  one  English  inspector,  who 
visits  the  villages  where  openitiana  have  been  undertaken.  It  is  only  when  the 
stase  of  repayment  is  reached  that  the  Government  Bt«ps  in.  Tbe  tAxgatherers 
collect  the  money  due  to  the  bank  at  the  same  time  as  tbe  land  tax.  Money  is 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  of  which  1  per  cent  ^oes  to  the  local  agents  in 
the  form  of  commission.  Of  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  it  is  estimated  that  about  3 
per  cent  goes  in  covering  the  expenses  of  the  hank,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  6  per 
cent,  (rom  which  bad  debts  have  to  be  deducted.  The  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  is 
now  comprised  in  the  sphere  of  operations.  In  1900,  9.600  advances,  amountmg  in 
all  to  $681,051,  were  made.  The  Wik  ia  now  prepared  to  advance  money  in  sm&U 
loons  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  $1,235,760. 

COKDITIONS    IN   THE  SUDAN. 

Completetranqnillity  has  prevailed  throughoutalt  the  districts  administered  bv  the 
Sudan  Government.    A  fairly  good  water  supply  and  abundant  rains  have  procfiiced 


exreptional  crope;  the  enppty  o 


WEST    COAST. 


e  gone  far  toward  eatablishing  a  condition  of 
apparent  contentment  and  eatiBfoction. 

Not  only  has  the  opening  up  of  communication  with  the  far  reaches  of  the  Upper 
Nile  placed  the  northern  posla  of  Uganda  in  eompajatively  close  touch  with  Ktiar- 
toum  and  Cairo,  but  it  has  almi  enabled  the  Kongo  Free  State  authorities  to  begin 
drawing  their  Bupplies  by  the  Nile  Valley  inatead  of  by  the  circuitous  We«t  African 
and  Kongo  route.  Paucity  of  steamers  is  for  the  present  an  unfortunate  obstacle  to 
anv  trade  development  on  an  eztenaive  scale,  but  it  i?  hoped  that  with  the  next  high 
Nile,  more  steamers  may  be  brought  up  from  the  AaBouan-IIalfa  reach.  A  govern- 
ment poxt  has  now  been  established  near  Kers,  some  55  miles  north  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State  atation  at  lU^gaf. 


Early  in  the  year,  it  was  decided  to  distribute  among  the  various  provinces  a  por- 
tion of  the  large  garrisOD  then  concentrated  at  Omdunnan,  and  later  on,  the  general 
tranquillity  prevailing  throughout  the  country  rendered  poeaible  aconsiderable  reiluc- 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  army.  Many  old  Sudanese  soldiers  whose  dischante  had  been 
promised  on  uie  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  were  permitted  to  leave.  Several  of  these 
elected  to  return  to  their  old  homes,  but  upward  of  800  men,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  consented  to  form  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  Sudan.  Vil- 
lages for  these  coloniats  have  now  been  established  on  the  Blue  and  White  Niles  and 
in  the  Kassala  district,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  they  are  likely  to 

[irove  popular  and  of  eventual  advantage  to  the  various  provinces  in  which  they  are 
ocated.  Each  colonist  is  granted  from  2  to  3  acres  of  good  rain  or  pasture  tann  and 
1  acre  of  the  Nile  foreshore,  besides  grain  for  sowing.  In  aildition,  durra  is  given  to 
each  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  order  to  support  themselves  until  they  have  gathered 
sufficient  crops  from  their  own  lands.  Colonies  are  organized  on  a  more  or  lees  mili- 
tary basis,  a  well-known  and  capable  n oncomniissi on ea  officer  being  selected  as  chief 
or  sheik.  Some  of  these  villages  have  already  started  their  own  markets;  it  is 
hoped  mogc|uee  and  sciiools  will  he  eventually  provided.  So  tor,  the  expehmeot  has 
proved  a  distinct  succes. 

WEST  COAST. 

The  following  table,  eubmitted  by  Consul-General  Skinner,  of  Mar- 
seilles, .shows  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  west  t^oast  of 
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BltmSH  WEST  AJTBICA. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

A  British  colonial  report  gives  the  total  value  of  imports  for  1900 
at  t2,716,826,  as  against  (3,3£>e,941  in  the  previous  year.  The  total 
value  of  exportB  in  1900  was  (1,765,279,  being  an  increase  of  $130,082. 
The  United  States,  it  is  stated,  hoids  the  market  for  lumber  and  kero- 
sene oil,  the  other  principal  articles  coming  from  onr  country  being 
biscuit  in  barrels,  provisions,  and  beef  and  pork.  The  total  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  was  1215,946  in  1900. 


The  value  of  imports  in  1900,  according  to  official  returns,  was 
(946,087,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  exports  for  the  same  period  were 
«117,391.  The  importation  of  cotton  goods  amounted  to  (298,136. 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  was: 

Kotonnta $11,096  I  Robber $49,71« 

aronndnnte 1,079,389     Wax 4,487 

Palm  kernels - 4,004     Hides 1,701 


British  colonial  returns  give  the  value  of  imports  in  1900  as  (4,040,000, 
of  whichEngland8ent(3,285,000  andtheUnit«d  States (25,700.  The 
exports  were  (4,307,000,  and  (1,054,000  of  this  went  to  the  mother 
conutry  and  none  to  the  United  States. 

A  recent  report  from  Consnl  Boyle,  of  Liverpool,  refers  to  the  experi- 
ments in  cotton  growing  in  Lagos.     He  says,  in  part: 

Heesrs,  Elder,  Dempster  Sc  Co.,  lui  enterprisinK  Liverpool  firm  of  shipowners, 
are  ArranKing  to  aend  six  American  cotton-^trowing  experta  to  the  west  coaat  of 
AMca  to  iiiAtitnte  experiments  in  the  growing  of  cotton  in  that  region.  In  the 
early  "sixties,"  cotton  growing  was  started  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  incen- 
tive being  the  opportunity  afforded  b^  the  disorganization  of  the  cotton  trade  con- 
sequent on  the  civil  war.  The  expenments  can  not  be  considered  to  have  be«n  a 
snccee§.  Liverpool  received  nearly  alt  the  cotton  exported  from  west  Africa.  In 
1864,  1,710  bales  were  received  here.  The  largest  number  of  bales  received  since 
then  was  in  1869,  when  IB.SOO  hales  came  to  Liverpool.  Since  that  date,  the  fig- 
nreshave  fluctoa  ted,  showing  a  tendency,  however,  to  a  steady  decrease.  In  1870, 
13,000  bales  of  west  Africa  cottnn  were  imported  into  Liverpool;  inl880,  thennm- 
ber  of  bales  was  674:  in  1800.  8,a33  bales  arrived:  in  1805,  307;  the  nextyearnot 
one  bale  was  received;  in  1897  just  one  golitarybale  came,  and  since  then  a  few 
hundred  bales  have  annnallv  been  imported.  The  west  African  cotton  that  has 
come  here  has  been  of  the  snort-staple  variety,  and  not  of  a  very  good  color.  It 
is,  however,afairlygoodcotton,  with  abetter  staple  than  the  East  Indian.  When 
"middling  American''  was  qnoted  last  year  at  9)d.  (11  cents),  "  West  African " 
was  quoted  at  41d.  to  5d.  (Si  to  10  cents) . 

It  might  occur  to  American  cotton  men  that  the  extra  distance  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  to  Liverpool  (Lagos  is  4,387  miles  from  Liverpool) ,  as  compared 
with  that  from  the  American  seaboard,  wonld  permanently  prevent  west-coast 
cotton  from  competing  with  American  cotton.  It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  cotton,  or  rather  the  English  buyer,  is  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases,  ships  which  bring  over  cotton  from  the  Unitaa  States 
to  England  have  to  m^e  the  return  trip  largely  in  ballast,  so  that  one  VOTage 
across  the  Atlantic  must  practically  j^  for  two.  This  is  because  the  ships  have 
little  or  no  cargo  to  take  westward  With  the  west  coast,  however,  it  would  be 
different.  The  trade  between  Liverpool  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  profitable 
both  ways,  the  shipe  bringing  all  sort«  of  raw  material  from  Africa  to  Liverpocd 
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and  taUnK  back  fnll  cargoM  of  manufactured  articlee.  Its  west  African  tnde 
is  one  of  tne  most  proeperoiu  that  Liverpool  has,  and  it  is  growing  all  the  tame. 
The  development  of  cotton  Rowing  on  the  weat  coast  would  nndonbt«dly  greatly 
increase  the  export  trade  of  Liverpool  to  that  region.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
that  the  freight  chaigee  from  Africa,  while  for  a  mnch  longer  distance,  need  not 
neraeaarily  be  greater  than  from  the  American  coast:  that  is,  the  sbipownen  can 
afford  to  charge  less  freight  rates  for  the  reason  that  they  make  niooey  both  ways. 
If,  therefore,  this  expeavaaat  on  the  weet  coast  be  sncceeafi^,  American  'cotton 
crawers  maybe  faced  wititi  a  competition  (even  thongh  limited)  which  heretofore 
has  been  thon^t  aboolntely  ont  of  the  qneation. 

Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.  are  not  overaangnine  as  to  the  reeolt;  they  look  npon 
their  enterprise  as  pnrely  experimental.  It  is  safe  to  assnme,  however,  that  the 
trials  condocted  under  weir  anspices  will  be  thorough  and  conclnaive.  No  ship- 
pin^  company  in  the  world  is  so  familiar  with  existing  conditions  on  the  west 
African  coast  as  this  firm,  and  the  managers  are  experienced  in  the  development 
of  new  and  vast  enterprises.  They  do  more  bn^esa,  not  only  as  carriers,  bnt 
commercially,  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  than  Kay  other  firm  in  the  wi^ld. 
EHder,  Dempster  A  Co.  realize  that  even  though  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  west 
coast  be  favorable  to  their  cotton-growing  experiment,  they  are  confronted  with  a 
great  obstacle  io  the  indispositicm  of  the  native  labor  to  bard  physical  toil,  the 
actual  necesaitiee  of  a  primitive  fonn  of  existence  on  the  coast  being  eamly  obtain- 
able with  little  or  no  work. 

GOLD  COAST. 

Imports  in  1900  werevalned  in  colonial  returns  at  $6,301,900,  about 
theBameaH  in  1899,  when  1246,800  worth  came  from  the  United  States. 
Exports  amounted  to  $4,309,000  in  1900  and  to  15,400,000  in  1899,  and 
some  $59,700  of  the  laat  was  sent  to  our  country. 

Consul-General  Smith  sends  from  Monrovia,  Liberia,  newspaper 
articles  bearing  upon  west  African  commerce,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken  in  regard  to  the  Gold  Coast; 

Considerable  activity  prevails  at  Sekondi,  and  the  resources  of  the  town  are 
strained  to  the  atmost  to  find  accommodations  for  the  crowds  of  prospectors, 
engineers,  and  mining  people  generally  disgorged  bv  every  steamer.  A  tremen- 
dras  lot  of  goods  is  arriving  every  week — hnndreos  of  tons  of  stores,  without 
counting  machinery.  There  is  some  talk  of  the  governor  of  the  colonv  removing 
from  Accra  to  Sekondi.  Sekondi,  besides  being  the  rtartine  pointof  tne  railway. 
is  the  onlypoasible  port  on  the  Ocld  Coast.  A  natural  breakwater  makes  landing 
in  teel  bc»te  practicable,  and  a  pier  is  being  built  which  will  carry  the  trncks  out 
Btraigbt  to  the  lighters.  The  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  smn  in  harbor 
works  wonld  make  it  by  far  the  most  flourishing  place  on  the  coast.  At  Accra, 
the  surf  makes  passenger  trafllc  dangerous,  and  gooAa  and  machinery  rainooHly 
expensive,  A  large  nnml>er  of  prominent  American  managers  are  going  ap  and 
down  between  Sekondi  and  Preetea,  Mining  prospects  generally  are,  without 
donbt.  far  more  bright  than  ever  in  the  past,  and  now  that  money  is  being  poured 
into  the  country  by  the  big  mining  companies  and  the  nomberless  exploration 
F^rndicatee,  the  Gold  Coast,  as  a  great  mining  field,  should  soon  justify  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  Messrs,  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  rectumizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  great  development  in  passenger  tra&c  to  the  Gold  Coast,  have 
decided  to  inangtuate  a  rapid  trimonthly  service  from  Liverpool.  The  only  port 
of  call  between  Liverpool  and  the  Gold  Coast  will  be  Monrovia,  where  there  will 
be  a  stay  of  an  hour  or  two.  From  the  Gold  Coast,  the  steamers  engaged  in  the 
new  service  will  proceed  to  Lagos  and  other  porta  according  to  the  ord^ary  time- 
table anangemflDt.  It  will  now  be  possible  to  go  from  Liverpocd  to  the  Qdid 
Coast  in  thirteen  days. 


The  following  is  taken  from  British  colonial  reportB: 

Goo»^lc 
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The  chief  articlee  of  import  were  liquors,  cotton  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
wearing  apparel ,  proTisionB,  aalt,  and  tobacco.  With  the  exception  of  rubber,  the 
only  industry  carried  on  by  the  natives  is  the  workiiia-  of  the  oil  palm.  The  rub- 
ber exports  amounted  to  1,450.5B7  pounds.  Palm  oil  was  gent  to  the  amount  of 
8.600,220  imperial  gallone;  palm  kernels,  iS/t^S  tons.  The  exportation  of  timber 
from  the  protectorate  is  a  new  feature,  and  several  concesaiona  have  been  taken 
Dp.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  quantity  of  mahtq^any  and  other  valuable  timber. 
A  forestry  department  has  been  formed. 

FREXCH  WEST  AFBICA. 


Consul  Strickland,  of  Qoree-Dakar,  says  that  the  imports  Into  the 
colony  of  Senegal  were  valued,  in  the  year  1900,  at  $9,3')1,025.  Tho 
exports  were  figured  at  l>G,58<),425.  In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  no 
exporte  were  declared  for  the  United  States  at  that  consulate  during 
the  fiscal  year  1901,  Mr.  Strickland  says: 

The  articles  esimrted  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  during  the  year, 
embracing  preanmably  gnm  Senegal,  gum  copal,  India  rubber,  ivory,  etc.,  were 
shipped  to  Europe  in  ateunera  which  trade  reenlarly  with  thia  port  in  payment  for 
European  manufactures  brought  hither  by  the  same  meana.  It  is  consequently 
impoeeible  to  trac«  them  for  a  report  of  the  kind  requested  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Owing  to  the  apathy  of  Americans  in  not  providing  ateamahip  aervice 
under  complete  American  control  and  to  the  policy  which  seems  to  prevail  of 
shutting  out  American  goods  as  far  as  possible  from  Afro-European  colonies,  the 
trade  of  this  vast  continent  gives  very  little  promise  of  being  shared  to  any  extent 
by  our  people. 

In  a  later  report,  Consul  Strickland  says,  on  the  same  subject: 

The  United  States  is  almost  as  near  the  tropical  and  south  temperate  parts  of 
Africa  as  Europe  is,  and  yet,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  has  scarcely  5  per 
cent  of  its  import  trade. 

We  might  easily  ^^^n  and  maintain  a  respectable  footing  in  thie  great  market 
if  wehad  well-appomted  steamers  under  the  American  flag  to  bring  our  goods 
direct  to  it,  and  to  receive  such  of  the  products  of  Africa  as  are  wanted  by  our 
manufacturera  in  return.  If  this  is  done  without  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  it 
may  quickly  change  the  value  of  our  trade  with  these  parts  of  Africa  from  5  to  15 
or  20  x>er  cent  of  the  whole;  but  if  direct  conununication  under  the  American  flag  is 
not  soon  eatablished  with  Africa,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  we 
shall  not  in  the  future  maintain  even  our  present  poor  ratio  of  6  per  cent  of  the 
trade  of  a  country  almost  three  times  ttie  sue  of  Europe,  as  easily  accessible  to  us, 
and  of  probably  far  greater  resources. 

The  colonies  in  Africa  are,  to  an  extent,  being  exploited  by  mercantile  companies 
which  have  their  princi^  places  of  busineBS  in  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  these 
companies  are  largely,  in  their  very  organization,  inimical  to  American  interests. 
One  shareholder  may  be  a  soap  manufacturer  in  Marseilles,  interested  that  the 
factories  of  his  company  in  the  colony  shall  not  buy  American  soap;  another 
shareholder  may  be  a  cotton  manufacturer  in  Flers  or  Manchester,  and  interested 
that  the  company  shall  not  buy  American  cotton  goods;  and  another  may  be  a 
lumber  merchant  in  Norway,  interested  t!i;tt  the  company  shall  not  deal  in  Amori- 
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B,  either  elanghtered  or  on  the  hoof,  bnt  they  do  need  our  flour,  our 
tRscnits,  onr  indian-com  meal,  our  cotton  gooda,  oar  hama,  preserved  meats,  fish, 
vegetables,  boots  and  shoee.  tools,  machinery  and  locomotiveB,  with  hundreds  of 
other  things  I  need  not  mention,  nearly  all  of  which  ars  now  fornished  by  Europe, 
even  though  the  country  of  their  origin  be  the  United  States.  What  is  needed  is 
the  means  of  getting  om  goods  here  under  American  control. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  aiddace  a  few  facte  and  flgnres  which  are  said,  above  all 
other  aTguments.  to  be  convincing.  Africa  is  a  country  in  which  considerable 
leaf  tobacco  is  used,  because  in  a  manufaci^nred  state  its  price  puts  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  natives.  There  are  millions  of  people  inlAnd  who  consnme  more  or 
less  of  it,  so  that  the  aggregate  is  large.  The  article  was  introduced  by  Americans 
in  the  days  when  commerce  was  carried  on  by  sail,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  prod- 
ucts of  onr  soil  exported  to  Africa. 

Leaf  tobacco  for  this  market  is  generally  packed  in  casks  weighing  abOUt  800 
pounds  net,  and  freighted  hereprlucipallybj'eteamerscomingfromBnrope,  which 
receive  it  by  teanashijjment  from  the  various  trans-Atlantic  lines;  and  Liverpool 
is  a  port  through  which  a  large  part  of  it  passes.  Now,  Liverpool  lies  in  a  direc- 
tion northeasterly  from  New  York,  about  8,100  miles  distant.  Gor^-Dakar,  in 
Africa,  on  the  oontrarv,  lies  southeasterly  from  New  York;  the  course  hither  leads 
a  ship  quickly  out  of  fog  and  bad  weather,  and  the  distance  is  only  about  200  miles 
greater  than  that  from  New  York  to  Liverpool — i.e.,  3.300  miles.  Gor^Dakarliee 
lu  a  sontiiweBterly  direction  from  Liverpool,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
is  about  3,400  miles.  The  freight  rate  on  the  steamers  from  Liverjxxil  and  Gorfe- 
Dakar  varies  according  to  the  Mud  of  merchandise,  bnt  it  may  be  stated  at  25s. 
(about  ^.2.1)  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet.  The  rate  for  cabin  passengers  is  £iS  10s., 
or  about  $90,  The  way  casks  of  tobacco  are  measured,  they  seem  to  amount  to 
about  a  ton  each,  and  oy  the  above  figures  it  costs  more  than  three-fourths  of  1 
cent  a  pound  to  get  our  tobacco  from  Liverpool  t«  this  port.  The  flguree  respect- 
ing totacco  are  true  of  all  merchandise,  except  that  in  regard  to  other  goods 
Europe  is  a  competitor  with  us. 

Acfiording  to  the  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  of  Paris,  a  project  for  com- 
pleting the  railway  from  KayoB  to  the  Niger  has  been  adopted.  The 
construction  of  this  railway  has  been  recommended  from  every  point 
of  Wew  as  the  best  aid  to  commerce  and  to  colonization.  It  was 
decided  upon  in  1K79,  at  the  same  time  as  the  line  from  Dakar  to  St. 
Louis,  and  work  npon  the  first  section  was  commenced  the  following 
year.  The  work  has  been  abandoned  and  resumed  several  times,  and 
in  1898  bad  only  reached  Bafoulalte,  a  distance  of  about  81  miles. 
It  was  then  decided  to  have  recoiirse  to  a  loan.  In  March  of  1901, 
the  general  council  of  the  colony  agreed  to  devote  a  large  part  of  the 
import  duties  collected  to  the  completion  of  this  line, 

IVORY   COAST. 

A  recent  edition  of  the  Nachrichten  fQr  Handel  und  Industrie,  of 
Berlin,  says: 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coast  for  1900  was  flgured  at  $8,311,004,  against 
$3,364,856  iu  the  preceding  year.  The  imports  in  1900  were  valued  at  |1 ,752,fl08, 
against  |l;338,248  in  1899.  The  exports  for  1900  reached  the  v^ne  of  $1,958,396. 
comport  with  (1,181,608  tn  1899.  The  increase  both  in  imports  and  exports  is 
remarkable.  The  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Ivory  Coaat  for  the  last  five 
years  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1900  were: 

Toolfl $527,862  |  Salt $83,477 

Beverages 356,616     Plint-lock  guns ...  15,014 

Tobacco  in  leavee... 59,638     Qonpowder 18,788 

Olaasware  of  all  kinds 67,076  | 


The  most  important  articles  of  export  i 
D^pSche  Coloniale: 


1900  were  given  by  La 
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Consular  Agent  Harris  reports  from  Eibenstock: 

The  colony  of  Dahomey  lies  on  the  Giilf  of  Guinea  between  Q«mi&n  Togo  on 
the  eaat  and  the  British  Niger  Territoriea  on  the  west,  while  the  vast  wa8t«s  of 
the  Sahara  extend  away  to  the  north.  The  climate  is  hot  and  nnhealthy,  bnt 
seems  to  be  adapted  to  producing  cotton  of  a  certain  grade  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  textiles.  France  has  been  carrying  on  eiperiments  in  this 
line  for  some  time.  Cotton  raising  in  Dahomey  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives.  The  cotton  fields  are  at  a  great  distwce  from  the  coast,  and  as  the 
means  of  transportation  are  primitive,  the  cotton  raised  in  that  region  has  thus 
far  cut  but  little  figure  in  the  world's  raarkets.  It  is  expected  that  the  Dahomey 
railroad,  when  completed,  will  change  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  Dahomey  nulroad,  which  is  to  extend  through  the  center  of  the  colonv,  is 
being  carried  rapidly  forward  to  completion,  about  50  miles  being  already  finished. 
Over  6,000  nativea  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  road,  which  in  all  proh- 
abUity  will  one  day  be  extended  through  to  Lake  Chad  and  connect  with  the  line 
projected  from  Algiers  throogb  the  heart  of  the  desert. 

Consul-General  Guenther  transmits  the  followiag  from  Franlcfort: 

A  Paris  letter  to  the  Political  Correspondents  states  that  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  Dahomey  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  that  the  expectations  entertained 
when  the  colony  was  formed  nave  been  surpassed. 

The  foreign  commerce  amounted  to  35,000.000  francs  ($4,825,000)  in  1809  and  in- 
creased to  38,000,000  francs  ($5,404,000)  in  1900.  The  share  of  France  was  6,883,000 
francs  ($1,338,336)  in  1809andti.388.000franc3  ($1,618,884)  in  1900.  In  1807,  the  total 
commerce  amonnted  to  only  14,01^1,816  franca  (^.706,210)  and  in  1898  to  8.000,000 
francs  ($1^79.000)  more. 

Almost  the  total  increase  is  on  account  of  imports,  the  main  items  of  which  in 
1900  were: 
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mporta,  with  a  valne  of  6,076,834  francs 
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The  following  additional  details  are  supplied  by  Consul  Monaghan, 
of  Obemnitz: 

Bngl&nd'B  share  of  the  imports  did  not  amoont  to  more  than  (526,378.  The  cne- 
toms  leceipta  increoHed  (68,752  over  thoae  of  1699.  There  were  41S  incoming  steam- 
Bhipsin  1900,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1188,401  tons,  utd416oatgoingBte&niBhipB,  with 
a  ttmnage  of  898,426  tons. 

German  official  leporte  give  the  imports  into  Dahomey  in  the  year 
1900  at  12,900,000,  against  12,300,000  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
exports  in  1900  were  valued  at  (2,400,000,  compared  with  (2,400,000 
in  1899.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  chief  export 
articles  in  1900: 

Palm  kernels j. (1,373,993 

PahnoU _ 1,033,977 

Caontohooc - 18,031 

KolanntB 15,546 

Copra --- -- - 8,514 

In  March,  1901,  Le  Mouvement  Geographique,  quoted  by  Consular 
Agent  Harris,  of  Eibenstock,  comments  on  Dahomey  aa  follows: 

The  principal  prodncte  of  export  are  palm  seeds  and  palm  oO,  the  former 
amoonting  in  1900  to  (1,370,000  and  the  l&tter  to  (1,083,977  in  valne.  It  is  only 
the  prodncts  mised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eeacoast  that  find  their  way  into  foreign 
markete.  In  order  to  transport  a  ton  of  oil  from  Abome  to  Eotonn,  under  present 
circanutances,  forty  carriere  most  toil  ten  davs  thronKh  the  heat  to  reach  the 
coast.  The  cotton  of  north  Dahomey  is  of  excellent  anality  and  sells  in  Enrope 
foraboatd.SSapouid.  TbesoUiseBpeciallyadapted  to  the  growing  of  Virginls 
cotton. 

FRENCH   OniKEA. 

According  to  La  Gazette  Coloniale  of  Brussels,  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  French  Guinea  for  t)ii<  year  1900  was  fignred  as  follows: 


Total ■- 4,674,185 

There  was  a  dimiantion  in  the  import  trade  of  1900,  compared  with 
that  of  1889,  of  (222,968,  and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  (77,329. 
The  increase  of  French  exports  to  Guinea  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  remarkable,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

1896 (98,961  I  1899 1 .  .  (768,141 

1897 _ 338,407  1900 :__..  836,698 

1898.. 280,505  1 

The  chief  articles  of  the  import  trade  were: 

Coatse  cotton  goods _  31,007,839  |  Firearms (88,871 

^vercoin.. _ 848,961     Wine  in  casks 23,986 

Alcohol  and  brandy 98,094     Pine  and  tanning  woods 23,937 

Bice 88,343  ;  Ironware 33,493 

Tobacco - 69,313  ,  Flonr  23,084 

Pearl  beads 66.538  ,  Galvanized  iron _ 22,165 

Salt 62,913     Shoes- 18.984 

Hardware 43,003     Ship's  biacnit 16,486 

Powder 87,699 
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The  following  countries  were  represented  in  the  commerce  of  the 
first  aix  mouths  of  1900: 


in.,^ 

ExpoTla. 

1f« 

PEBNCH  KONGO. 

La  D^p^che  Coloniale  says  that  the  imports  into  the  French  Kongo 
reached  a  value  of  $3,037,090  in  1900.  The  export  trade  was  figured 
at  (1,455,126.  The  following  table  gives  the  share  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  import  trade: 

France |»38,5« 

Gi^t Britain - _- 683,861 

0«nuany 316,143 

Belgium 140,890 

Nettierlande --      06,500 

The  United  States  and  the  neighboring  colonies  have  only  a  small 
representation  in  tiiis  trade,  of  which  the  figures  are  not  given. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton-piece-goods  trade  of  the  French  Kongo,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  London  says: 

The  tumoaT  consumption  of  the  French  Kongo  dnring  the  last  few  years  has 
been  from  500,000  to  600,000  pieces  of  different  kinds,  of  which  eeven-tentha  are 
dyed  or  woveo  colored  goods.  Uore  tlian  nine-tentba  of  these  are  ot  other  thaD 
French  manufacture,  bemg  chiefly  Manchester  goods,  and  goods  from  Qhent  and 
Zaricb,  a  small  anaotity  ^so  coming  from  Holland.  Explorers  formerly  bought 
largely  of  French  maimfactnred  goods,  and  made  efforts  to  place  Frenchpiece 
goods  on  the  markets  of  the  Upper  Ogow^,  Sangha.  andOubanghi.  Theeeefforts, 
however,  were  unsuccessftil,  French  piece  goods  being  stated  to  be  either  too  ^ood 
for  noncivilized  markets  or  not  prepared  accordinR  to  the  taste  of  the  natives. 
Tlie  chief  centers  of  importation  are  Libreville,  N'Djolfe,  Femand-Vaz,  Cape  Lopes, 
N'Qove,  Sette-Cama,  Nyanga,  Mayumba  Le  Kailon,  Loango.  and  Brazzaville. 
The  principal  markets  are  the  regions  aronnd  these  centors.  The  natives  of  the 
int«nor  prefer  dyed  or  woven  colored  goods;  those  who  live  near  the  coast  like 
prints,  such  as  printed  cottons  and  redand  bine  handkerchief.  All  cotton  cloths, 
without  exception,  are  sold  by  English  measare.  The  width  and  length  of  the 
varions  articles  now  in  nse  are  as  follows: 

In  the  Gaboon  Stisin.— Length,  20  yards;  width,  36  to  28  inches;  30  folds  for 
stnltB  in  pieces;  for  handkerchiefs,  the  dimensions  are  80  by  39  inches,  each  piece 
containing  eight  to  twelve  handkerchiefs. 

/jt  the  Conventional  Basin  (Kongo). ^-Pieces,  SO  yards  In  length,  24  inches  in 
width,  and  24  folds;  handkerchiefs,  30  by  32  inches,  the  piece  containing  eight  to 
twelve  handkerchiefs  for  certain  regions;  and  for  others,  pieces  of  8  yards,  12 
folds;  12  yards.  18  folds;  and  16  yards,  24  folds.  The  widths  vary  from  30  to  24 
inches. 

In  the  r/pperSTonoo.— Pieces  of  8  yards,  12  folds;  13  yards,  18  folds,  and  14  yards, 
24  folds;  the  width  being  invariably  36  inches. 

French  Kongo,  for  customspurposes,  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parte,  the  part 
protected  by  differential  tarigs,  viz,  the  old  Gaboon  Basin,  and  the  pMt  not  pro- 
tected, viz,  the  Conventional  Basin.  In  the  whole  of  the  Oaboon  Basin,  piece  goods 
of  French  mannfactnre  are  admitted  free,  and  foreign  goods  are  subject  to  certun 
dntiee,  according  as  they  are  dyed  or  printed,  nnbleached  or  bleached.  In  the 
Conventional  Basin,  all  goods  are  sabject  to  the  same  import  dnty,  vis,  6  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

PRBNCH  COLONIAI,  TRADE. 

Consul- General  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  says  that  colonial  commerce 
now  represents  about  oae-teuth  of  the  total  trade  of  France.    He  com- 
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pares  the  total  commerce  of  the  French  colonies  in  Africa  with  the 
Hhare  enjoyed  by  France,  in  the  following  table.  It  will  be  noted,  he 
Bays,  that  the  total  business  of  the  seven  colonies  under  conBideistion 
ban  increased  $30,627,165  in  the  five  years  1895-1899,  while  the  increase 
of  trade  with  the  French  BepubUc  has  been  $31,389,987: 

Comparative  table  of  French  coUmUU  trade,  189B  and  1S99. 
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Mr.  Skinner  continues: 

While  a  very  fair  degree  of  progreM  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
French  West  African  coloniee,  the  organization  has  consisted  more  paiticnlarly 
in  the  application  of  civilized  administrative  methods  ttian  in  any  very  important 


The  five  French  coloniea  of  the  wast  coast  had  a  commercial  movement  of 
$13,159,000  in  1891,  which  had  increaaed  to  $28,178,000  in  1890— that  is  to  say.  130 
per  cent  in  eight  years.  Dnring  the  five  years  from  18B5  to  1896.  the  Konf(o  Free 
State,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pushed  its  commercial  movement  from  $4,4B9,000  to 
$9,650,000.  and  it«  railroad  h^d  been  in  operation  bnt  two  of  the  five  years.  The 
great  staple  product  of  the  west  coast  is  rubber,  the  exports  of  which  during  the 
last  five  years  from  that  part  of  the  west  coast  controlled  by  Belgium,  Oermany, 
England,  and  France  amounted  in  value  to  $38,600,000.  '  The  share  in  this  of  the 
French  colonies,  greater  in  extent  than  all  of  the  others  put  together,  was  but 
$8,755,000.  and  $4,846,000  of  this  was  accounted  for  in  French  Gumea. 

The  work  of  civilization  in  the  meantime  go^  °<^-  ^nd  the  French  authorities 
have  in  constmction  railroads  in  Dahomey,  French  Kongo,  and  from  the  Senegal 
to  the  Niger. 

SPANISH  guin£a. 

La  Politiqne  Coloniale,  Paris,  contains  the  following: 
E^bony  and  mahogany  are  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  Spanish 
Oainea:  both  of  these  woods  are  found  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Caoiit- 
chonc  and  palm  oil  are  also  exported,  and  quite  recently  copra  has  been  added, 
tbpngh  it  has  not  yet  become  a  very  importtuit  article  of  exiwrt.  Coffee,  cacao, 
and  vanilla  plantations  have  also  yielded  very  gratifyiiig  results.  The  colony 
exports  great  qnantitiee  of  ivory;  elephant  tusks  weighing  176  pounds  are  not 
annsnal.  Pantner  aldns,  if  the  natives  knew  how  to  prepare  them  better  for 
marhet,  might  become  a  notable  factor  in  Uie  export  trade  of  this  country. 

GURMAN  WEST  AFRICA. 

The  trade  of  the  colonies  of  Germany  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
in  the  fiscal  year  1900  was: 


Cdony. 

Import-. 

Eiporta. 

i,3ll,80U 

»a 

' 
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Oennany's  vonimerce  with  these  colonies  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

OoloDy.  ImporU.     Exports. 

Sonthweot  Afhc* - -- '       |75,«6      t1,»>,ffi4 

SuDenu  Bud  Togo 1,09.588        X,Ole,BH 

The  Branswick  Landeszeitang  of  September  1, 1901,  has  the  follow- 
ing in  regard  to  cotton  culture  in  Togo: 

If  Idie  preeent  attempta  succeed,  a  ^n«at  fntnre  is  opened  to  our  Togo  colony. 
The  Qovenunent  has  toKenintoita  service  toor  intelligent  negroes  from  Alabama, 
who  have  had  a  good  acbool  training  and  are  experienced  m  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  They  were  selected  by  the  pre^dent  of  the  Tnskegee  Institct«  in  Ala- 
bama. The  men  left  New  York  last  year,  taking  with  th^  oil  necessary  tools 
and  machines.  The  president  of  the  Tnskegee  InBtitate  has  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  saying: 

"  We  have  bronght  nnder  caltivatton  40  hectares  (100  acree}  of  land,  and  a  part 
of  it  has  been  planted  incotton.Iiidiancorn,and  jpeannts.  The  cotton  has  already 
more  fmit  thfui  many  a  farmer  in  America  getw  in  a  whole  harreet.  Six  months 
ago,  there  was  nothing  to  he  seen  here  bnt  thicket  and  elephant  grass,  bnt  to~day 
several  buildings  have  been  erected.  I  am  engaged  in  setting  up  the  cotton  Kin, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  harvest.  I  find  the  natives  are  glad  to  work,  bnt  they 
can  not  accompUsh  mnch  and  soon  become  tired." 

It  is  reported  from  Alabama  that  there  are  many  colored  cotton  planters  jire- 
paring  to  settle  in  Togo.  The  attempts  of  the  English  to  establish  cotton  planting 
m  Afnca  have  failed,  because  the  work  was  done  by  white  men  who  conld  not 
stand  the  hot  climate.  The  GennaTis  have  made  the  experiment  with  negroes, 
whose  ancestors  came  from  Africa,andwliohavebecomemastersof  cotton  plant- 
ing in  America. 

This  pioneer  work  opens  the  prospect  of  the  development  of  a  mighty  cotton 
industry  upon  German  colonial  soil. 

In  transmitting  the  above  clipping.  Consul  Albert,  of  Brunsmick, 
eays: 

Togo  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  Oerman  poeseesionB  in  W^t  Africa.  It  is 
situated  on  the  slave  coast,  almost  directly  nnder  the  Equator,  between  British 
Ashanti  and  French  Dahomey,  It  has  abont  26.000  sqnare  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  consequently  abont  one-sixth  less  than 
the  State  of  Sonth  Carolina  in  size,  and  has  abont  one-third  of  the  population  of 
that  Stat«.  Its  chief  export  has  hitherto  been  palm  oil.  Under  the  moA  favorable 
circnmstanc«s.  it  can  hardly  become  a  dangerous  com^titor  in  cotton.    Whether 


RAILWAY  IN  GERMAN  SOUTHWEST  AFRICA. 

Consul-General  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  reports  under  date  of  August 
28,  1901,  that  a  railway  to  connect  Swakopmund  and  Windhoek,  in 
German  Southwest  Africa,  is  in  course  of  construction.  Last  year, 
194  kilomet«r9  (120  miles),  from  Swakopmund  to  Karibib,  were  com- 
pleted and  trafiic  was  opened  on  that  portion  a  few  months  f^o.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1901,  3,000,000  marks  (1714,000)  have  been  appropriated 
for  continuing  the  line  toward  Windhoek.  After  the  whole  line  is 
completed,  it  is  planned  that  two  freight  trains  shall  be  run  daily  and 
two  passenger  trains  weekly.  Twenty-eight  double  engines  and  four 
single  engines  will  l)e  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  are  prin- 
cipally to  help  the  trains  up  steep  grades.  In  the  construction  of  the 
passenger  cars,  particular  care  will  be  taken  to  offer  every  possible 
comfort  and  protection  to  travelers,  who  otherwise  would  have  to 
suffer  severely  in  the  hot  climate  of  that  region.  It  is  proposed  that 
seats  shall  be  provided  which,  by  turning,  can  be  converted  into  beds. 
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The  cars  will  be  protected  by  annsliades,  dark  glass,  and  wlndov 
screens.  Stations  will  be  established  at  Swakopmund,  Windhoek, 
Okahandja,  and  Earibib.  The  last,  being  well  provided  with  good 
water,  will  be  the  central  and  repair  station  of  the  new  Une. 

A  recent  JBSue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  London,  has  the 
following  additional  details: 

The  cost  of  constractioQ  of  the  section  to  Earibib,  130  miles,  amonnted  to 
iI,516,88S,  It  is  estiinated  that  the  remaining  section,  Earibib- Windhoek,  will 
hare  a  Isngth  of  134  miles  and  will  cost  |1 ,824,936.  The  total  cost  of  the  entire 
line  tzoTa  Swakopmond  to  Windhoek  will  accordingly  be  $3,341,777. 

KONGO  FREE  STATE. 

The  commercial  statistics  of  the  Kongo  Free  State  for  the  year  1900, 
as  given  in  La  Quinzaine  Coloniale,  Paris,  September  25,  1901,  were 
$16,130,784  for  the  general  commerce,  of  which  $9,992,764  reprraents 
the  export  trade  and  $6,138,020  the  value  of  imports.  The  exports 
show  an  increase  of  (2,182,722  over  the  figures  of  1899,  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  growth  of  the  rubber  and  palmetto  nut  shipments. 
The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  the  principal  articles  exported 
ml900: 


ArtlclM. 

PonlKb. 

V«lnB. 

,j._ 

u.jw.sao 

!!:S 

The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1900  were  cotton  tisanes,  clothing, 
food  prodactns,  beverages,  machines  and  pieces  of  maclunery,  coal, 
steamboats,  and  baizes. 

Two  new  railway  lines  have  been  decided  upon:  One  from  Stanley 
Falls  to  Mahagi,  upon  lake  Albert  Nyanza,  481.6  miles  long,  the  other 
from  Lnango,  via  Kasango,  to  Albert ville,  upou  lake  Tanganyika,  388.3 
miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  $23,000,000.  It  is  proposed  to 
nse  tbe  soldiers  of  the  Free  State  for  the  work  of  construction. 

The  following  data  relative  to  transportation  in  the  Kongo  have 
been  received  from  Consul-Geiieral  Hughes,  of  Coburg: 

The  department  of  marine  and  pnblic  works  in  the  Kongo  Free  State  has  made 
coittiderable  improrementB  in  the  meansof  interconree,  aswell  on  therivefBas  on 
the  sea,  between  Boma,  Hatadi,  Angola,  and  the  French  coast.  The  Mees^ries 
Flnviales,  of  the  Kongo,  have  opened  offices  at  Hatadi,  Braz^aTille,  and  Heeeo, 
and  carry  goods  as  far  as  Brazzaville,  situated  on  tbe  banks  of  the  E^eoch  Kongo, 
from  any  of  the  following  European  ports:  Bordeani,  Antwerp,  Hambnrg  or 
Liveipool.  The  freight  rates  on  the  Kongo  River  and  its  amUiaries,  aa  well  as 
the  chargee  for  reloading  and  nnloading,  will  soon  be  published.  On  tbe  Middle 
Kongo,  three  wood  stations  have  been  established  by  the  Government,  to  enable 


_  .-le  project  to  make  the  Eingussl  Canal  navigable  for  small  steam- 

boBta,  Vbs  commfasary  of  the  Ewango  district  reports  that  the  dredging  is  pro- 
greeauig  favorably  and  that  already,  in  September  last,  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  canal 
was  80  centimeters  (11.8  Inches)  below  the  lowest  watermark.  For  a  distance  of 
1,200  meters  (3,S87  leet)  tbe  canal  will  run  in  qoite  a  straight  line,  and  there  will 
benoobntaclee  to  navigation  la  the  shape  of  rocks,  etc  It  is  expected  that  when 
comiQeted  lO-ton  steamers  will  be  able  to  nse  it,  even  daring  tbe  dry  season.  The 
Ewai^o  distrierti  wilt  then  be  connected  with  Stanley  Pool  by  a  direct  river 
nnibe,  while  previoosly  goods  had  to  go  a  ronndaboot  way  on  the  books  of  native 
carriers.  i|C 

H.  Doc.  320 S 
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Consul  Roosevelt,  of  Bmssela,  transmits  the  following  information, 
obtained  from  the  secretory  of  foreign  afTsirs  of  the  Kongo: 

TheregioaofMByumbe,in  the  LowerEongo,  and  all  parte  of  the  Upper  Kongo 
comprised  between  Stanley  Pool  and  the  baain  of  Arawimi,  are  corered  b^  vast 
foreetB,  the  nature  of  which  is  as  jet  little  known;  however,  oertoin  epedea  of 
trees  have  been  recognized  as  ezcallent  for  cab!netmakitig.  Vines  of  caout- 
chouc, species  known  as  Landolphia  Mid  Periploca,  as  well  aa  the  treea  Ficua 
and  Kickxia,  are  frequently  fonnd.  All  of  the  caoutchouc  thus  far  collected  in 
the  Kongo  has  been  gathered  from  these  vines  and  trees,  and  from  the  Carpodiniu 
tanceoIafiM,  which  produces  weed  caontchouc.  No  plantations  of  sugar  cane  hare 
befoi  established  by  foreigners.  The  Goremment  owns  the  cacao  plantations. 
Mines  of  iron  and  copper  have  been  discovered. 

To  prevent  conteate  relative  to  the  rights  of  property,  the  Qovemment  has  con- 
fided to  the  Kongo  administration  authority  to  determine  the  exact  location,  and 
to  complete  the  delineation  of  alienated  land.  No  new  requests  for  the  purchase 
of  land  for  homesteads  will  be  considered  until  this  work  is  completed.  No  dis- 
tinction relative  to  the  nationality  of  private  persons  or  societiee  is  made  by  the 
laws  of  the  Koiifp.  There  are  no  formalities  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
exercise  any  trade. 

A  Belgian  newspaper,  quoted  by  Consul  Listoe,  of  Botterdam,  notes 
(he  interesting  fact  that,  notwithstandi^  the  efforts  made  in  late 
years  to  encourage  immigration  into  the  Kongo  Free  Stat«,  the  white 
population  of  this  African  territory,  according  to  the  latest  official 
census,  numbers  only  l,9d8  persons.  These  are  divided  among  the 
various  nationaUties  as  shown  below: 


N«tloii»Uty. 

Kam- 
ber. 

N»Uon»lity. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
1 

ib».h. 

IJBEBIA. 

The  lack  of  a  direct  line  of  transportation  tells  against  trade  with 
the  United  States,  says  Consul-General  Smith,  of  Monrovia.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  our  products  and  manufactures. 
Building  materials  of  all  kinds,  sewing  machines,  meats  and  canned 
goods,  biscuits  and  crackers,  dress  goods  and  shoes,  and  furniture  of 
hard  wood  are  among  the  articles  mentioned  as  likely  to  And  a  ready 
market.  On  acconnt  of  the  opening  of  mines  on  the  British  gold  coast, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  transportation  facilities  from  Liver- 
pool, Hamburg,  and  Antwerp.  The  establishment  of  a  regular  line 
of  sailing  vessels  from  New  York,  and  the  opening  of  a  branch  house 
of  a  New  York  firm  at  Monrovia,  are  under  discussion.  The  Liberian 
Government  has  also  recently  granted  a  concession  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steamship  line  between  Boston  and  Liberia. 

No  returns  of  trade  for  1900  are  available.  Imports  in  the  preced- 
ing year  were  valued  at  1886,400  and  exports  in  1896-97  at  $689,000. 
ExportH  declared  for  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900 
were  $10,300,  and  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Liberia,- In  the 
same  year,  according  to  our  Treasury  returns,  were  $25,048. 
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The  Moaiteor  Official  du  Commerce,  of  Paris,  has  the  folloTing: 

The  preeeoice  in  Liberia  ol  a  considerable  nnmber  of  people  who  live  after  a 
Eararoan  faahion  is  snfflcient  to  aocoont  for  certain  feattu-ee  m  the  import  trade. 
The  Liberians  have,  in  fact,  in  Bome  caaee  developed  requirement  and  tastee  sbni- 
lar  to  those  of  Enropeana — at  least,  aa  regards  aoasee,  fnmitnre,  and  articles  of 
dreea— and  all  these  tastea  and  requirements  necessitate  a  conaiderabte  importa- 
tion. At  one  time,  the  Liberian  would  simply  pay  in  bo  many  bags  of  coffee  for 
any  article  (clocks,  bronzes,  carpets,  chain,  or  even  harmoniums)  which  took  his 
fancy.  How,  however,  coffee  can  be  bought  at  Monrovia  for  abont  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  Liberian  planters  can  not  so  easily  purchase  any  "  article  de  laze  " 
they  may  desire.  Another  reason  for  the  decline  in  trade  is  the  system  of  "  porta 
of  entry."  The  Liberian  Oorermnent,  with  the  object  of  foet«rinK  natioDBl  trade, 
restricts  the  traffic  of  foreigners  to  these  so-called  "portsof  entry,"  and  grants  to 
Uberians  alone  the  right  of  eetaUiflhing  factories  in  the  int«rior  of  the  country, 
and  so  placing  the  natire  produce  on  me  market.  The  insecarity  of  the  traae 
routes,  tba  hoetUitles  betwera  the  various  tribes,  have  had  the  effect  of  det.-reasing 
toa  minimom  the  nnmber  of  caravans  coming  to  the  ports  of  entry  from  the  inte- 
rior. The  result  is  Uiat  European  commerce  has  lost  and  Liberian  commerce  has 
not  gained  by  this  prohibitiTe  system.  Another  law,  which  forbids  foreigners — 
i.e.,  white  people — from  owning  land,  acts  also  very  unfavorably  on  foreign  trade. 
The  land  is  let  on  long  leasee,  with  option  of  renewal;  but  a  general  sense  of  inse- 
curity is  the  result  of  the  system,  for  the  owner  of  the  land  can  always  refuse  an 
extensloii  of  leaae,  and  the  Oovemment  can  also,  under  some  pretext  of  pnblic 
utility,  buy  the  land  and  expel  the  tenant. 

Importa  into  Liberia  may  be  divided  into  three  gronps  of  articles,  viz,  those 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  civiuzed  inhabitants,  those  used  by  Uberians  and  natives, 
and  those  imported  exclusiTely  for  natives.  In  the  first  category,  ready-made 
clothes,  shoes,  felt  and  straw  hats,  corsets,  cravats,  shirts,  hosiery,  etc. ,  hold  the 
largest  |dace.  Among  other  articles  of  import  are  lamps,  clocks,  watches,  sewing 
machines,  musical  Instrumente  (harmoniiuns,  accordions,  musical  boxes),  and 
even  phonographs.  The  imports  of  fnmitnre  and  honsehold  ntensils  are  much 
less  than  theimportsof  these  articles  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  second  category  are 
included  preserves  and  alimentary  prodncta — bacon,  ham,  rice,  fioor,  cod,  salted 
fish,  preserved  provistons,  preserved  fruitB,  biscnite,  leaf  tobacco,  gunpowder,  gmis 
of  all  sorts,  machetes,  and  other  kinds  of  knives  and  swords,  wax  candles,  petro- 
leum, matches.  Kin,  mm,  ginger  ale,  cheap  champagnee,  sweet  wine,  soap,  wash- 
ing blue,  potash,  mnbreUae  and  parasols,  hoes,  spadee  and  pickaxes,  buckets, 
enameled  iron  plates,  cast-iron  platee,  copper  plates,  crockery,  etc.  The  articles 
imported  for  the  nee  of  the  natives  are:  Cotton  cloths  (white  and  colored),  allk 

handkerchiefs,  velvet  cape,  mgs,  con' '"~~  — '  ~' — ''"   ' — ' —  ■ — 

trunks,  etc.  Germany  holds  the  first 
though  it  must  be  noted  that  a  large  p 
American  origin        '  ' "  "  ' 

and  petroleum. 

The  principal  export  as  regards  quantity  is  coffee,  sent  chiefly  to  Liverpool, 
Caoatchonc  from  the  "  bind  weed  "  and  varions  trees  found  on  the  west  coast  has 
a  tendency  to  take  the  first  place.  Caoutchouc  is  fonnd  in  all  the  districts  of 
liberia.  An  English  firm  has  a  monopoly  of  the  export.  Rafia  has  also  become 
an  important  article  of  export.  It  is  used  for  making  brooms,  bmsbes,  and  bind- 
ing for  gardeners.    Palm  oU  and  palm  seeds  are  also  miportant  articles  of  export. 

ANQOI2A.. 

Imports  in  1898,  according  to  a  British  foreign  office  report,  were 
valued  at  13,059,400,  of  which  the  United  States  sent  t73,000.  Exports 
amounted  to  14,337,300,  the  figures  for  rubber  being  upward  of 
M,000,000.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  exports  goes  to  Portugal  and  Portu- 
guese possessions,  the  declared  value  of  goods  exported  to  foreign 
countries  being  very  small.  Coffee,  wax,  and  dried  fish  are  shipped. 
Something  over  half  of  the  imports  consists  of  Portugnes©  produce. 
Great  Britain  contributed  goods  to  the  value  of  about  $800,000,  and 
Germany  some  #300,000.  Portugal  sends  olive  oil,  wine,  foot  wear, 
hats,  flour,  cheese,  lard,  preserved  meats  and  canned  goods,  soap,  ■  ^ 
potatoes,  etc.  Cotton  goods  form  the  staple  import  from  England,  s''- 
although  the  Portuguese  are  making  ptt^ress  in  this  trade.    Germany" 
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sends  gnns,  povder,  angar,  metal  ware,  linen,  machinerj',  etc.  The 
United  States  exports  to  Angola  flonr,  petroleum,  machineiy,  and 
ironware.  Coal  also  figures  in  the  import  list  from  our  country.  The 
following  is  taken  from  the  Revista  Portugueza,  March  20,  1901: 

The  eiwineen  and  other  sereoniiel  charged  with  the  technical  work  for  c<mt- 
piethig  me  prelinidnaiy  Btndiee  for  the  project«d  railway  from  Benffuela  to  the 
frontier  hsTS  benm  their  laborB.  The  first  task  will  be  to  locate  the  line  already 
traced,  for  whi^  bide  for  conHtmction  have  been  aeked;  then  to  correct  tbe 
sorveys  for  the  section  between  Bengnela  and  Lobito.  These  works  ehonld  be 
finished  in  a  short  time.  The  part  of  the  line  between  Bengnela  and  Catnmbella 
is  of  n«at  impc^^taoe,  suce  the  last  loc^tr  is  the  center  from  which  the  caravans 
start  for  tiie  interior.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  constmction  will  be  began 
at  once,  and  ^terwards  surveys  will  be  made  toward  the  interior,  where  the 
atjlity  of  a  line  is  evident,  since  it  will  facilitate  the  exploration  of  a  most  fertile 
ooontry  and  one  well  adapted  to  Eoropean  colonisation. 

La  Gazette  Coloniale,  Brussels,  says: 

The  extension  of  the  telegraphic  network  of  Angola  in  1900  was  1,S10  kHometers 
(1,000  miles).  Eteveral  important  lines  were  finiAied,  vis,  those  imitlnK  Loanda 
with  tile  Kongo  and  Novo  B«dondo.  Daring  the  last  five  years,  the  Une  from 
Hoasamedes  to  Hnmpasa,  134  miles,  haa  been  built,  and  from  HompasatoChibia, 
80  mUee,  thus  plachig  the  principal  points  of  the  plateau  of  Chetlam  commnnica- 
tlon  with  the  colonies  established  there.  The  linee  from  Dondo  to  Ualange,  158 
miles,  and  from  Baasoalata  to  Lncalia,  100  miles,  have  been  completed,  both  nse- 
fnl  in  the  commercial  and  administrative  relations  of  the  province.  The  tele- 
graph line  from  the  Kongo  has  been  finished  as  far  as  Qnlnzan  <136  miles);  the 
section  toward  San  Antonio  remains  to  be  constmoted.  This  line  is  of  consider- 
ate in[iportance,  permittinK,  as  it  will,  telegraphic  commnnication  with  Enrope 
and  all  the  region  of  the  Kongo.  The  line  from  Novo  Redondo  to  Dondo  <1S3 
miles)  is  nearly  completed.  This  will  bo  extended  from  Amboim  to  the  river 
Longa.    The  imporbmce  of  this  network  is  evident;  it  has  not  only  an  economic 
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SBITISH  SOUTH  AFBICA. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  reports  by  Consul-Qeneral  Stowe,  of 
Cape  Town: 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  plagne,  cnstoms  officials  have  been  nnable  to  ocdlect 
the  usual  ftntinul  statistics  of  the  bosineas  of  the  colonies  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  December  81 ,  1900;  and  aa  all  imports  for  the  use  of  both  the  imperial  and 
the  colonial  military  forces  are  admitted  duty  free,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
an  accurate  comparisoti  with  the  trade  of  the  preceding  year.  Available  fignres 
show,  however,  that  the  imports  from  the  TTni ted  States  in  1000  were  greater  than 
those  of  1809,  and  that  the  United  States  continnee  to  stand  second  among  the 
countries  exporting  direct  to  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  large  amonnt  of 
supplies  it  Buipe  to  Sonth  Africa  via  England, 

Hie  total  valne  of  the  Importe  from  the  United  States  hito  South  Africa  (British 
and  Portuguese  Africa)  amonnted  inlQOO  to  £4,137,428  ($20,08e,128.8«),  aaoom- 
wedvrith£8.430,ses  {$16,694,804.07)  in  1890,an  Increase  of  £606,863  (SS,8B1,388.7S). 
To  tiiia  amonnt  should  be  added  the  large  fmporfs  fra  military  use  and  the  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  the  Unit«d  States  via  England.  Neither  tiie  number  nor 
the  valne  of  the  horaee  and  mules  pnrcbaeed  in  the  United  States  is  entered  at  the 
custom-house  here.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  South  AMca  that  passed  through  Delagoa  Bay  and  Beira  can  not  tw 
specified.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  etatistios,  as  above  mentioned,  the  increase  In 
many  articles  over  the  importation  of  1899  can  not  be  shown.  An  increase  in  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  over  the  preceding  year,  however,  is  noticed  in 
bacon,  beef  (salted  and  pickled),  com,  wheat,  fruits  and  nuts,  leather  (manufac- 
tured), horses,  clocks  and  watehee,  hardware  and  buildere'  tools,  scientific  appa- 
ratus, telegraph  material,  typewriters,  oil  and  wax,  tnrrjentlne,  tobacco  (manu- 
factured), passenger  and  freight  cars,  locomotivee,  and  tunber;  while  am<nig  the 
decreases  are  canned  beef,  flooi,  lard,  cotton  manufactures,  agricultural  impio- 
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mente,  Imoks,  maps  and  engravingB,  boots  and  'ahoee,  bicycles,  steel  rails,  and  fnr- 
nitnre.  The  losses  In  beef  and  floor  are  explained  by  Australian  and  Argentine 
Republic  competition,  and  In  the  demand  for  agricaltimil  ImplementB,  etc.,  by 
the  war. 

IKFORTS  OF  CAFE  COLONY. 

The  total  value  of  all  merchandise  entered  (excluslTe  of  Gh)Temment  imports) 
in  1900  waa  £17,161.811  { J88,517.9B3.33) .  against  £15,370,971  (174.803,880.87)  to 
ISOQ.  AH  increase  of  £1,790,840  ($8,715,122.86) ,  or  10.&  per  cent.  This  is  the  largwt 
total  i^  the  history  of  the  Colony,  except  in  189T.  when  £4,774.649  (|23 ,285,899.38) 
worth  was  eent  forward  to  the  TransTaal.  against  nothing  in  1900.  Nearly  all  the 
increase  has  been  in  the  trade  of  Cape  Town. 
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BXPOBTS  FHOM  CAPE  COWnTY. 

The  total  valne  of  the  colonial  products  (including  sold  and  diamonds)  exported 
amounted  to  £7,043,388  ($34,371,781.30),  against  ^,981,386  ($100,108,930.07)  in 
1800,  the  decrease,  in  part,  being  gold  and  diamonds,  viz,  1800,  gold,  £18,815,688 

((67.534,021.33) ;  diamonds,  £4,135,683  ($30,125,814.67). 

DIPOBTS  AR1>  KXPORTS  OF  NATAL. 
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The  total  exports  from  Natal  were:  In  1«W,  £1,185,883  ($5,SS4.e84.61);  in  ISM, 
£1,905,338  (19.271 ,798.06). 

OoodB  imported  from  the  TJnited  States  amoanted  in  1899  to  £W7,799 
($3,349,843.88). 

The  imports  of  Natal  for  the  year  ended  December  81, 1899,  wore  £6,809,209 
(926,080,833.93). 

Here,  again,  the  vast  import  for  army  nse  does  not  appear. 

In  regard  to  exports  from  Xatal,  the  Board  of  Trade  Jonmal  of 
London  gives  the  following  values  of  colonial  produce  sent  by  sea 
in  1900: 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  exported  overland  (including 
noncolonial  produce,  but  exclusive  of  military  storea} : 

To  Orange  Biver  Colony $39,190 

To  Transvaal __.  710,500 

To  ariqnaland  East S8,89S 

ToTondoland 9,788 

CmTED  BTATBB  TRADE. 

In  a  giipplementary  report,  Consnl-General  Stowe  says: 

Oreat  Btress  is  laid  n^on  the  published  etatistios  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal, 
which  show  a  decrease  in  1900  (compared  with  1899)  of  United  Stetes  imports 
amounting  to  £334,.50T  ($1,037,878.83),  while  tbe  increase  of  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  same  period  was  £1.373,258  ($8,878,093.66),  A  decreaae 
is  eJso  shown  in  the  imports  from  almost  every  other  country.  The  United  States 
lost  13.8  per  cent;  Germany,  53.7  per  cent;  Belgium,  11. S  per  cent;  and  Austria, 
54.8  per  cent.  I  contend,  ognrea  te  the  contrary,  that  1900  has  been  the  largest 
export  year  of  the  United  States  to  South  Africa.  The  statistics  of  1900  can  not 
be  depended  upon,  as  there  Is.  an  entire  absence  of  returns  from  Delagoa  Bay. 
One  hundred  and  seventv-seven  million  ci^rarettee  were  shipped  direct  to  Gape 
Colony  and  Natal  by  one  house  in  tbe  United  States.  The  statistics  will  not  show 
this,  and  yet  to  this  nnmber  should  be  added,  perhaps,  millions  more  of  United 
States  manufacture  that  came  in  via  England,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Beira.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  canned  meats,  cereals,  tobacco,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  United  States  trade  in  South  Africa  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries is  satisfactory,  and  appears  still  more  so  when  it  is  considered  that  our  com- 
merce with  other  countries,  to  which  we  have  been  selling  for  years,  is  less  than 
with  this  coontry — a  comparatively  new  one.  Taking  the  uuports  from  the 
United  States  at  $20,086,138.36,  it  is  shown  that  South  Africa  takes  more  of  oar 
products  than  does  the  Argentine  Bepnblic,  Brazil,  all  the  other  South  American 
states,  the  Chinese  Empire,  East  Inaies.  Rnssia.  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Austria,  Turkey,  all  the  West  Indies,  not  inclnding  Cnba,  or  all  the  Central 
American  states;  and  this  trade  is  only  exceeded  br  that  with  the  Unit«d  Kbig- 
dom,  Germany,  Netherlands,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Mexico,  japan,  or  Britiut 
Anstralia. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  said  that  plans  are  matured  for  expending  $50,000,000  In 
new  railways;  that  several  tbonsand  miles  of  telegraph  linefl  are  to  be  erected  or 
renewed:  that  $.1,000,000  is  te  be  spent  for  public  works,  and  $15,000,000  on  har- 
bors; that  $.WO,000  is  to  be  invested  in  electric  lines  in  Natal;  and  twenty-five  or 
more  millions  are  to  be  exjiended  in  the  Transvaal  and  a  proportionate  amount  in 
tbe  Orange  Biver  Colony.    We  mnst  not  fail  te  bid  for  this  work,  ~  ■ 
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No  iiAtioii  or  mniiiclnility  i^  so  rich,  eepecially  after  time  of  war,  that  It  can 
afford  to  give  to  the  hlghMt  bidder — even  if  he  be  of  its  own  country — a  con- 
tract to  be  paid  for  ont  of  the  pockets  of  the  whole  people.  "  The  best  goods  at 
the  cheapest  price  can  not  be  kept  out  of  the  world's  markets."  A  country  laid 
waste,  with  raloable  tnineB  long  Idle,  pablic  works  mnch  deteriorated,  mnat  recn- 
perate,  and  it  takes  the  money  and  prodncta  of  other  nations  to  bring  abont  snch 
recaperation. 

Oar  trade  for  1899  and  IBOO  with  the  TTitlanders  of  the  Boer  states  (our  best  cns- 
lomera  in  thoee  states)  has  been  lost,  owing  to  their  exodoB.  On  thdr  return  to 
heir  old  bueineasee,  their  trade  will  agaiu  be  open  to  ns,  and  in  time. a  great 
iinproTement  wUl  be  witneeaed,  particularly  in  Johannesburg.  The  streete  will 
be  properly  paved,  and  the  aewenigeaystom.so  much  needed,  will  be  installed.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  opening  up  the  mines,  hotels,  and  stores.  GK>ods  are 
being  forwarded  by  the  military  authoritiee,  the  dry  goods  mercbante  being  per- 
mitted ooneignmentB  of  10  tons,  with  the  understanding  that  50  per  cent  must 
consist  of  clothing  and  30  per  cent  must  be  snitable  for  the  poorer  classes,  while 
boot  and  shoe  dealers  are  lunited  to  0  tons  per  shipment,  60  per  cent  to  be  suitable 
for  the  poorer  classes.  As  soon  as  merchants  have  am^e  stocks,  the  military  stores 
wUl  be  closed. 

Consnlar  Agent  Gordon,  of  Johannesburg,  says: 

Until  peace  is  declared  on  a  permanent  basis,  South  Africa  can  hare  no  interest 
for  commerce.  So  far  from  a  general  resumption  of  bosiness  having  taken  place 
and  an  opportnnity  being  offered  for  the  entrance  of  newcomers,  thousands  of  the 
former  reeidento  of  the  country  are  still  at  the  coast  awaiting  military  permits  to 
come  forward. 

Should  the  war,  however,  be  conclndedinlS03,onrinanTifactnreTS  will  find  in 
South  Africa  one  of  the  most  desirable  markets  for  their  producte  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Sonth  Africa  lives  on  imports.  Food  stuffs,  ouilding  nvatmala,  and 
mining  machinery  are  all  foreign  producte  here.  The  only  local  producte  of 
importance  are  gtud,  coal,  and  diunonds.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  follow- 
ing the  peace  settlement,  the  denkUids  in  the  above-mentioned  lines  are  certain  to 
be  heavy.  The  tremendous  tax  which  the  cost  of  the  war  will  impose  on  this 
country  wUI  neceesiteto  the  opening  np  of  every  avallaUe  mining  area,  and  there 
will  be  a  rush  for  mining  equipments  and  sapplies.  American  mannfactorers  are 
already  well  represented  In  these  lines,  bnt  there  will  be  abundant  room  for  new- 
comers. Only  let  our  people  remember  that  the  standard  of  work  in  South  Africa 
is  very  high  and  the  market  very  sensitive.  An  order  placed  in  the  States  for 
steel  cars  was  filled  bo  unsatisfactorily  that  a  prejudice  has  been  created  against 
allsteelcarsfromthe  United  States.  Ashipment  of  water-tnbe  boilers  was  so  bad 
that  the  question  has  arisen  abont  placing  any  orders  with  American  firms  for 
such  goods  in  the  fntare.  All  manof actnrers  intending  to  compete  far  this  market 
should  remember  that  they  will  meet  here  the  best  work  of  the  best  firms  from 
allparte  of  the  world. 

There  will  also  be  a  di 
farmers  to  their  homee.  .  „ 

lines.  The  average  Boer  seldoni  wanted  more  than  enongh  for  his  own  simple 
needs,  and  no  question  of  markete  interested  him  to  any  extent;  hence  his  neglect 
of  mechanical  aids. 

The  thonsands  of  farmhouses  destroyed  dnring  the  war  must  also  be  rebuilt, 
which  vrill  involve  a  demand  for  iron,  timber,  and  building  materials  in  general. 
Bnt  our  mannfactnrere  mnst  not  think  that  there  la  jnsdfication  at  present  for 
the  oatlay  of  a  dngle  cent  in  attempting  to  do  busineBB  here.  Until  peace  is 
restored,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  trade. 

The  Nachrichten  fOr  Handel  nnd  ludoBtrie,  Berlin,  October  18, 
1901,  says: 

According  to  the  Pretoria  Oovemment  Qasetto  and  the  Natal  Uercury,  the 
importations  into  the  Transvaal  In  the  flnst  half  year  of  IBOI  were,  in  spite  of  the 
state  of  warandthereenltlng  restraint  npon  all  commercial  enterprises,  important 
and  very  encouraging  for  me  future.  The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  was 
figured  at  $5,568,844  in  the  records  of  the  customs  statistics.  In  this  amount  is, 
however,  included  a  very  considerable  Import  of  war  material,  especially  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  population  brought  into  the  refugee  camps.    The  imptnt  for 
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the  GoTemmeDtand  for  the  TsUways  ie  not  isclnded.    Thechief  arttclea  at  import 
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BASUTOIiAND. 

The  Nachrichten  far  Handel  and  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  says  that 
althongh  the  inhabitants  of  BasQtoland  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
Boer  war,  their  trade  has  suffered  from  the  interruption  of  traffic. 
The  imports  for  the  twelve  months  from  the  Ist  of  April,  189ft,  to 
March  31,  1900,  were  valued  at  $416,223,  of  which  (194,889  came 
from  Cape  Colony;  (6,906  from  Natal,  and  (214,128  from  the  Orange 
River  Colony;  a  decrease  of  (39,686  from  the  year  previous. 

The  exports  for  the  last  three  years,  from  July  1  to  June  30,  were: 
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BRITISH  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

According  tooflBcial  returns,  imports  in  the  flacal  year  1900  amounted 
to  (856,000  and  exports  to  (384,000. 

Consul-General  Hughes,  of  Cobui^,  sends  the  following  article  from 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Mail : 

British  Central  Africa  will  soon  occnpy  a  prominent  poeltion  as  a  sngar-produc- 
Ing  conntry.  In  the  rich,  fertUe  district  aroimd  the  Lower  Zambezi  and  the  Shlra 
rivers,  the  sugar  indnstry  alrea*^  promises  to  become  very  important  within  the 
next  few  years.  One  company  tuone  has  1.100  acres  nnder  cultivation  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  short!/  intends  to  bring  in  a  further  tract  of  3,500  acres,  while  sev- 
eral other  companies  and  private  planters  are  either  Tir^fcing  [ireparatl<ma  for 
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pUtnUng  snnror  have  already  started  plantatjoiu.  The  land,  according  to  reporta 
leawntlr  at  Band,  is  Ugbly  anited  to  the  growth  of  Bogar  cane,  and  there  eeems  to 
be  an  ample  supply  oflabor,  while  the  migar  grown  is  said  to  be  saperior  to  that 
of  Egypt.  Sngaf-cane  growing  it  an  industry,  moreorer,  that  giree  a  good  retnm 
for  a  comparatively  small  oatlay  of  capital,  and,  wltfa  the  ezperieoce  gained  in 
Natal,  the  district  around  Chlnde  should  speedily  bec<nue  one  of -the  great  cane- 
mgar-prodncing  centers  of  the  world. 

CoQSul-General  Onenther,  of  Frankfort,  says  it  is  reported  from 
BrnsBelB  that  the  central  African  tele^aph  line  connecting  Brazza- 
ville with  Loango,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  completed,  and  that 
direct  communicstion  with  Libreville  may  be  had  from  any  station  of 
the  English-Atlantic  cable.  The  consul-general  adds  that  the  cable 
from  Brazzaville  to  Stanley  Pool,  which  is  being  laid  to  connect  with 
the  telegraph  system  of  the  Kongo  State,  will  ultimately  be  extended 
to  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  it  will  form  a  conjunction  with  the  Ger- 
man Blast  Amcan  system. 

BHODI»IA. 

Consular  Agent  Harris,  of  Elbenstock,  transmits  the  following 
report  relative  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  Rhodesia: 

Stuated  in  tlie  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  colo- 
nies of  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  lies  a  con&try 
as  yet  but  little  known,  controlled  by  a  great  stock  oompany  famed  for  its  com- 
mercial and  political  enterprises  in  South  Africa.  TLe  Chartered  Company,  with 
B  c^tal  of  ^,000,000,  Is  to  Rhodesia  what  the  East  India  Company  was  once  to 

Bhodesia  Is  divided  into  two  parts — Haahona  and  Matabeleland,  south  of  the 
Zambeid.  and  Northeast  and  Northwest  Rhodesia,  north  of  that  river.  The  whole 
conntry  ia  extraordinarily  rich  In  mineral  trHasnres.  Apart  from  the  gold  mines, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  scarcity  of  labor,  yielded  during  1900  nearly  160,000 
ounces,  there  are  sUver,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  and  coal. 

Railroad  building  in  Rhodesia,  according  to  Oerman  reports.  Is  makluK  rapid 
progress.  The  stretch  from  Buluwayo  northward  to  Sallabnry  will  soon  Be  com- 
pleted, thus  connecting  Cape  Town  by  rail  with  Beira,  the  seaport  town  of  Por- 
tagneae  Gasaland.  The  great  Cape-Cairo  Railway,  planned  by  Ur.  Cecil  Rhodes — 
an  enterprise  of  immense  importance  to  all  Africa— will  Intersect  Rhodesia  from 
north  to  south.  There  are  already  some  3,000  miles  of  roadway,  with  Intervening 
cart  roads,  built  iu  South  Rhodesia. 

In  regard  to  agrlcnltnre,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The  rich  soil  is  eminently 
adapted  to  growmg  com,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  even  oSee.  The  vast  ter- 
rltcny  adjacent  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Zamb«al  and  Its  tribntaries  forms  the 
Htssissit^  Valley  of  Africa.  It  has  a  great  future,  and  the  next  ten  years  will 
witneoa  a  large  emigration,  not  only  to  Bhodesia,  bnt  to  England's  other  South 
Africm  cdlomee  aa  well.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  tlie  Chartered  Company  and  of 
the  British  Oovemment  to  encourage  Enslish  settlers  to  locate  ia  these  colonies. 
Tbedisooreryof  gold  In  South  Africa  inooced  many  Americans  to  locate  on  the 
Band.  The  opening  up  of  vast  tracts  of  land  favorable  to  farming  may  produce 
rimHar  results. 

After  the  war  is  over,  there  will  he  a  great  demand  for  corn  planters,  harrows, 
cultivators,  reapers,  mowers,  hayrakee,  seeders,  plows,  disks,  thrashers,  com- 
shellers,  wagons,  carriages,  carte,  harness,  saddles,  windmills,  and  every  other 
fdece  of  macninerv  or  utensi]  necessary  to  run  a  farm.  American  farm  machlnerv 
isadmittedly  the  best  in  the  world,  and  a  farmer  having  once  used  the  same  wiu 

buy  no  other  if  he  can  get  it    South  Afric * "       -  .  .  - 

and  tJie  Britdsh  Government,  trom  a  pcditical 
come  settlers  of  the  EngHah-epeaking  inoe. 

POBTUGTIE8E  EAST  AFRICA. 

Consul  Mollis  reports  that  np  to  the  b^inning  of  the  Boer  war,  our 
trade  with  Lonrengo  Harqnezwas  flourishing.     In  1898,  local  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  1814,300,  and  imports  in  transits  |c 
to  91,020,450.     In  1899,  tlio  ftgnres  wore  tlS4,100  and  (986,759.    Only'' 
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one  country — Portngal — led  the  United  States  in  exports  to  Lonrenso 
Marquez,  and  this  is  a  Portuguese  colony,  and  goods  from  the  home 
country  are  taxed  only  one-tenth  as  much  as  those  from  foreign  lands. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace,  It  is  believed  that  onr  trade  will  ^;ain 
assume  large  .proportions.    The  consul  adds: 

There  will  be  little  bnsinees  done,  however,  nntU  the  war  hu  ended.  At  pre«- 
ent,  the  entire  tnnaportation  syatem  of  Sonth  Atrtcaia  taxed  to  Its  ntmoet  capacity 
to  keep  the  troops  in  garrison  and  in  the  field  aapplied  with  rations,  mnnitioiu  of 
war,  etc.,  andcoiudgnmentB  of  goods  intended  for  mercantile  honses  often  lie  for 
months  in  the  holds  of  vessels  at  various  Sonth  African  ports  before  they  can  be 
landed.  Even  aft«r  they  are  landed,  if  consigned  to  inl^d  ports,  they  may  have 
to  remain  on  the  docks  for  weeks  before  they  are  finally  dispatched  by  rail  to  thedr 
destinations.    Again,  railway  traffic  is  not  perfectly  safe. 

The  total  imports  in  1899  were  110,618,367.  No  returns  of  exports 
are  available. 

A  British  consular  report  gives  the  following  approximate  figures 
for  the  trade  of  Mozambique  during  the  year  1900;  Imports,  $439,693; 
exports,  »303,836. 

Trade,  it  is  added,  is  limited  to  articles  for  domestic  use,  building 
materials,  and  native  requirements — cheap  and  gaudy  cotton  shawb 
and  handkerchiefs,  blankets,  hoes,  axes  made  after  the  native  model, 
brass  wire,  bright  trinkets,  cheap  cutlery,  white  shirting,  et«. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Beira  in  1900  was  (S,232,271,  as  against 
$2,665,056  in  1899.  Tlie  export  trade  forl900  was  figured  at  ♦292,637, 
compared  with  $138,671  in  the  preceding  year. 

EAST  COAST. 

MADAGASCAE. 

Official  statistics  transmitted  by  Consul  Gibbs,  of  Tamatare,  show 
tliat  tlio  imports  in  1900  were  valued  at  $7,810,866,  and  exports  at 
$2,050,395,  both  lines  showing  a  notable  increase  over  the  preceding 
year,  tha^  in  imports  amounting  to  nearly  $2,500,000.  France  sent 
about  $6,560,000  worth  of  the  imports;  England,  some  $263,000; 
French  colonies,  $252,900,  and  the  United  States  only  $6,332.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Treasury  returns,  however,  $28,486  worth  of  goods  was  sent 
from  our  country  to  Madagascar  in  that  year. 

Consul  Qibbs  reports  that  there  is  a  renewed  demand  in  Tamatave 
for  American  cottons,  long  debarred  by  the  discriminating  tariff.  He 
says: 

Now  that  American  cottons  may  be  imported  and  sold  cheaper  in  Uadagsscar 
than  French  cottons,  despite  the  heavy  dnties,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
ia  not  far  distant  when  onr  goods  will  captnre  this  market  again. 

Of  the  exports,  France  again  took  the  lion's  share — $1,386,516; 
Great  Britain  received  goods  to  the  value  of  $67,766;  Germany, 
$254,628;  Africa,  $104,861,  etc. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  most  important  classes  of  imports, 
is  taken  from  La  Qninzaiue  Coloniale: 

Farinaceons  prodncts $106,378 

Colonial  prodncts 66,759 

Wood  and  mannf  actnrea  of 8M,T83 

Beverages 918,709 

Marble,  stone,  earth,  and  combnstibles 287,344 

Hetals  and  mannfactares  of ". 164,147 

Tiasnea 141.628 

Arms,  powder,  and  ammnnition 47,888 

Other 40,860 
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The  exports  are  chiefly  represented  by  gold  in  dn«t  and  bars,  rafia, 
vegetable  hair,  caoutchouc,  gam  copal,  hides,  and  cattle.  The  three 
leading  ports  of  commerce  are  Tamatave,  Diego  Snarez,  and  Majanga. 

A  report  from  Consul  Covert,  of  Lyons,  says: 

prHiic«  haa  long  looked  Tipon  UadaKMcar  u  a  poesMmon  which  woold  one  day 
prove  a  Boorce  of  great  wealth  from  its  minee  of  lead,  due,  copper,  manganeBe, 
nickel,  iron,  mercury,  coal,  and  perbapa  petrolenm,  bat  recent  reports  have  greatly 
increaaed  the  expectatioiui  that  were  based  apon  the  belief  in  large  deposits  of  gold. 
The  ontpnt  of  gold  for  three  years  haa  been; 

1898 $66,000 

1899 __ 215,000 


The  mines  in  the  Ampassary  country  prodnced  nearly  half  of  the  ontpitt  of  1900, 
canslng  a  rash  of  gold  seekers  to  that  region.  Reports  agree  that  tne  coontry 
has  aa  yet  hardly  been  touched  for  gold,  and  large  regions  are  Indicated  on  the 
maps  where  rich  veiuB  are  believed  to  lie. 

MAurnnus. 

According  to  British  colonial  reports,  the  declared  value  of  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  Mauritins  exported  in  1900  was  $10,038,386, 
compared  with  •7,918,757  in  1899.  The  value  of  imports  for  1900  was 
47,390,692  and  for  1899,  »6,M1,272.  The  following  table  shows  the 
import  trade  for  the  two  years: 
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A  British  foreign  otBce  report  says: 

The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  for  1900  was  ^,28S,SSS,  agunst  $4,079,188  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  export  trade  for  1900  was  fignred  at  $8,408, 735,  compared 
with  |3,089,!iS8  in  1899.  The  principal  articles  of  import  Into  Reunion  in  1900 
were  the  following: 


ATticleg. 

V»!to. 

Articles. 

Talne. 

!S,« 

«.l£:^ 

i,m,m 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  RAonion  during  1900  y> 


ArUdM. 

ValM. 

ArtlokA 

Valoe. 

11 

PotetoM 

8,«B,7ai 

1 

CtOO«^ 
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ZANZIBAR. 

The  ^yachrichten  ftlr  Handel  and  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  reports 
that  the  total  value  of  the  import  trade  of  Zanzibar  in  1900  was 
(fi,423,958,  and  of  the  export  trade,  15,675,432.  The  principal  coun- 
tries sharing  in  the  import  trade  were : 


CountoT. 

Tklneof 

Coantry. 

'sx' 

if 

Wffi 

>,m^m 

The  most  important  articles  of  import  were: 


ArUok*. 

Vahie. 

Ard,^ 

V«loo. 

"     If 

i 

ChantdHmG 

K 

B8.aas 

Consal  Rogers,  of  Zanzibar,  says  that  there  is  a  good  opening  in 
that  market  for  bright-colored  cotton  prints.  White  cotton  goods  are 
slready.imported  from  the  United  States,  bat  no  colored  ones,  although 
these  are  lai^ely  used. 

GERMAN  EAST   AFRICA. 

The  value  of  the  trade  in  German  East  Africa,  says  Consnl  Mono- 
ghan,  of  Chemnitz,  was  t740,188  for  the  second  quarter  of  1901.  Of 
this  sum,  the  imports  amounted  to  $491,528  and  the  exports  $248,660. 
The  countries  sharing  in  this  trade  were: 


Conn  try. 

^JX- 

OWIMTIT 

is;  sot 

m.m 

The  most  important  articles  imported  were: 
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The  articles  exported  from  Qerman  East  Africa  went  to  the  follow- 
ing  ooan  tries : 


The  principal  articles  exported  were: 

Artlclea. 

ValDB. 

ArtkOw. 
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The  commerce  in  1899  was  divided  as  follows:  Importa,  (3,d7S,874; 
exports,  »937,006. 

Consul  Winter,  of  Anuaberg,  says: 

Q«ni)aiiy  is  patting  forth  considerable  effort  to  derelop  her  one  poesesalcm  cm 
the  ea£t  coast  of  Africa.  The  land  la  extrsordinarUv  fndtfnl,  and  though  thns 
far  the  colony  haa  not  been  a  sncceea  financially,  still,  in  eplteof  "rinderpeet" 
and  famlno,  each  year  has  witnessed  marked  progrees  In  the  general  advancement 
of  the  conntry. 

The  capital  of  German  East  Africa  is  Dar-e»-Salaam,  which  is  said  to  be  finely 
situated  on  the  east  coast.  Seven  years  ago,  this  town  was  nothing  Irat  a  village, 
with  half  a  dozen  stone  honaes,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  natives.  To-day,  it  Is 
one  of  the  most  proeperons  towns  on  the  coast,  and  has  300  Enropean  and  21,000 
colored  inhabitants.    The  town  is  spacioosly  laid  ont,  is  ornamented  with  garden 


weekly  newspaper. 

From  tlie  coast,  good  roada  have  been  bnilt  far  into  the  interior.  Prom  Dar-es- 
Salaam  to  Nyanza  and  Tanganyika,  from  Tonga  to  Kilimanjaro,  and  from  Kilwa 
and  Lindi  to  Nyaseasee,  titese  roads  ran  throogh  an  ahnost  impenetrable  wilder- 
neoe.  In  addition  to  this,  railroads  are  being  plumed  to  traverse  the  whole  colony. 
Ttie  conntry  is  well  adapted  to  settlement  by  Enropeans.  It  Ues  from  8,000  to 
6,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  climate  is  healthy. 

The  German  €k)vermnent  exerts  eve^  effort  to  assist  the  colony  along  agrlcnl- 
tnral  lines.    Experiment  stations  have  been  established  in  different  districts,  and 


promieee  to  pay  aU  expenses  and  by  granting  favorable  homestead  conditions. 
Seeds  and  plante  adapted  to  the  cliumte,  in  sufficient  qnantity  t»  lay  ont  a  whole 
tdantation,  may  he  had  for  the  aaMn^.  In  the  districts  of  Usambaro,  Tonga,  and 
Pangani  alone,  there  are  83  well-cultivated  plantations. 

The  products  which  thrive  beet  in  German  East  Africa  are  coffee,  tea,  oocoa- 
nnt,  v^iilla,  etc.  The  averageprice  In  Hambnrg  of  coffee  rained  in  this  regies) 
is  (17.40  per  hundredweight,  ^ve  hundred  thousand  Liberia  coffee  treee  have 
been  planted  in  the  colonv.  The  nnrseriee  and  enMriment  stations  have  soffered 
damage  from  wild  anlmala  and  insects,  snch  as  toe  baboon  and  the  liorn  beetle. 

CatTue  growing  is  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  Gtorman  East  Africa's 
pToep^^.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  are  paetnred  In  the  Interior  of  the  colony  and 
then  driven  down  to  the  coast  to  market. 

The  following  aooonnt  of  railways,  workJng  and  projected,  is  taken 
from  tlie  London  Board  of  Trade  Journal:  . 

Tile  German  Government  bought  the  Usambara  Railway  from  the  Qerman  East'  ^ 
Africa  Company  in  Uarch,  1800,  and  the  stun  of  (661,88?  was  voted  for  the  ezten- 
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eion  of  Hie  line  from  Mnhma  to  Kamgwe.  Freflli  rolling  stock  having  airiTed 
from  Oermany.  a  diuly  "up  "and  "down"  train  has  been  ranntnglwtweeitTaiiga 
and  Mnheaa  Bince  tbe  conunencement  of  1900.  The  surrey  nom  Mnheea  to 
Earagwe  has  been  completed,  and  the  earthworke  on  one-half  of  this  stretch  were 
flniahed  September  1,  1900.  The  nomber  of  nativse  employed  is  over  2,000. 
Mach  of  the  work  has  been  handed  orer  to  contiactors.  of  whom  there  are  18. 
The  54  milea  of  line  from  Tanga  to  Karagwe  will  probably  be  opened  for  pae- 
eengerB  and  traffic  Jnly  1 ,  1901 .  The  enrvey  for  the  railway  wlU  then  be  carried 
on  to  Mombo,  eome  28  miles  beyond  Karagwe.  In  1899,  the  earn  of  $34,383.  which 
was  asked  for  the  completion  of  the  snrvey  for  the  proposed  Central  Railway  from 
Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mrogoro,  was  refased  by  the  Reichst^,  Up  to  the  present, 
only  the  first  80  miles  to  Kola  have  been  definitely  surveyed.  Much  baa  been 
written  about  the  proposed  Nyaaaa  Railway,  bat  no  ix>mniencement  boK  as  yet 
been  made.  The  spot  chosen  as  a  startii^  point  is  situated  on  a  creek  of  the 
Navnji  River,  either  immediately  opposite  KilwaKisiwani,on  the  mainland,  or  at 
a  smeJl  village  called  Orero.  With  reference  to  the  Mrogoro  and  Karagwe  rail- 
ways, it  is  stated  that  thesnm  of  $377,154  demanded  as  a  first  instaUment  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Usambara  Railway  from  Karawge  to  Mombo  has  also  been 
rejected  by  the  budget  commission,  but  the  remaining  sum  of  $381,151),  being  the 
last  installment  for  the  completion  of  the  line  as  far  as  Karagwe,  has  been  voted. 
The  line  costs  $17,519  per  kilometer  (0.82137  mile).  The  snm  of  J486,650,  asked 
for  the  construction  of  the  section  from  Dar-es-Salaam  t«  Mrogoro  of  the  projected 
East  African  Central  Railway,  which  will  join  the  Cape  Cairo  Railway  at  Tabora, 
has  been  rejected  by  the  budget  commission,  and  therefore  falls  cat  of  the  present 
eetimatee;  but  the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Government  for  the  formation  of 
a  syndicate  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  a  State 
goaranty  of  interest  up  to  3  per  cent  of  the  capital. 

BBITISH  I1A8T  AFRICA. 

Imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900,  according  to  official  returns,  were 
6,642,000  rupees  {t2,152,008),  and  exports  were  1,087,266  rupees 
(»362,174). 

India  sendB  abont  44  per  cent  of  tlie  imports,  England  some  30  per 
cent,  Germany  14  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  5  per  cent  (largely 
kerosene).  The  four  principal  exports — ivory,  rubber,  cattle,  and 
grain — are  divided  mainly  between  England,  India,  and  the  United 
States.  About  one-fourth  of  the  ivory  goes  to  England,  one-fourth  to 
India,  and  the  remainder  via  London  to  America.  Rubber  is  shipped 
almost  entirely  to  England,  cattle  to  Zanzibar,  and  grain  to  Arabia. 

80UA.U  COAST. 

The  imports  of  the  British  protectorate  in  1900,  according  to  Britr 
ish  returns,  amounted  to  $2,206,900,  and  the  exports  to  tl,912,800. 
The  principal  coast  towns  are  Zaila,  Berbera,  and  Bulhor.  Cotton 
goods  and  glassware  are  among  the  chief  items  of  manufactured 
goods  imported,  and  American  cottons  are  preferred.  Exports  include 
hides,  coffee,  pearls,  and  ivory. 

BEYTHBBA, 

The  total  imports  in  1900  were  stated  by  the  Almanach  de  Qotha, 
1901,  at  »1,809,673,  and  the  exports  at  $529,876. 

The  BoUettino  di  Statietica  Commerclale,  of  Borne,  contained  a 
report  on  the  trade  of  1899,  as  follows: 

The  special  trade  of  the  colony  Erythrea  in  1809  was  divided  into  imports, 
$1,308,108,  and  ezptnrts,  $346,960.    The  chief  articlesof  import  were:. 

L,ooqIc 
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The  transit  trade  to  Ahysdnia  was  valued  at  ^Sli,38&.  coDBisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
f;oods  and  flonr;  to  the  Sudan,  $218,839,  made  np  of  cotton  goode,  mxgta  and  simp, 
flonr,  and  hardware. 

The  export  trade  (general)  was  flgnred  at  $3ft4,234,  distribnted  according  to 
countries  of  destination: 


Coimtr7. 

Value. 

Conntry. 

Value. 

•s-s 

»B/f 

The  exports  were  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,  dried  skins,  animal  products,  precions 
metals,  aiid  coins. 

ABYSSINIA. 

The  Moniteur  Officiel  du  Commerce,  Ptiris,  gives  the  imports  in 
1900  OS  (1,911,300,  and  the  exports  as  $1,305,500.  In  1899,  the  value 
of  the  import  trade  was  estimated  at  between  5,000,000  and  (i, 000,000 
francs  ($965,000  and  $1,158,000),  and  the  chief  articles  of  import  were; 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  ivory,  civet,  gold,  wax,  and 
goatskins. 

Conaal-Oeneral  Sliinner,  of  Marseilles,  says  that  tite  French  are 
building  a  railroad  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  east  coast,  from  Djibouti,  the 
tiny  French  colony  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  Harrar.  The  commercial 
movement  between  the  Empire  of  Abyssinia  and  Djibouti,  he  con- 
tinues, has  DOW  reached  a  total  of  about  $3,860,000  per  annum,  and  is 
rapidly  growing.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  450  kilometers 
(279.6  miles)  of  i-ailway  between  Harrar  and  the  capital,  Addis 
Abbaba,  are  completed.  In  this  region,  adds  Mr.  Skinner,  the  United 
States  should  take  a  very  active  interest.  We  have  at  present  a  very 
thriving  trade  with  the  Abyssinian  Empire,  mainly  in  onr  staple  prod- 
ucts, such  as  cotton  and  petroleum.  This  region  is  perhaps  the  most 
promising  to  our  people  of  all  the  portions  of  Africa,  and  the  least 
known. 


dlyGOOt^lC 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMDfflON  OF  CANADA. 

Consnl-General  BittingeT,  of  Montreal,  ^vea  the  total  import«  in 
the  fiBcal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  aa  1190,415,000,  an  increase  of 
♦793,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption was  1181,237,000.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce 
amounted  to  $177,639,000,  an  increase  of  tl2,458,00O  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  was  largely  made  up  of  mineral  products.  The 
trade  vrith  the  chief  countries  (goods  entered  for  consumption  and 
ezpOTts  of  Oanadiiui  produce)  was: 
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^^ 
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Importa  from  G-reat  Britain  decreased  about  $1,760,000,  but  the 
reduction  was  in  free  goods  to  which  the  preferential  tariff  does  not 
apply.  The  dutiable  goods  show  a  slight  increase— nearly  $140,000, 
Dutiable  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  totaled  453,600,000, 
against  $63,897,000  in  1899-1900,  while  free  goods  were  $56,884,000, 
against  $55,946,000.  In  agricultural  products,  there  is  a  notable 
decrease  in  exports.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  farmers  are  taming 
their  attention  to  dairying,  stock  raising,  etc.,  rather  than  to  grain 
growing. 

The  failnre  of  a  preferential  tariff  to  seriously  affect  trade  move- 
ments, says  Mr.  Bittinger,  is  illustrated  by  the  moderate  increase  in 
imports  from  Great  Britain.  Many  classes  of  goods  which  some  years 
ago  were  bought  in  Great  Britain  are  now  more  cheaply  and  con- 
veniently secured  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  tariff 
preference  can  gre&tly  affect  the  situation  in  this  regard,  The  United 
States,  he  continues,  enjoys  more  of  Cauadian  custom  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together;  and  yet  the  British  buy  from  Canada  far 
more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.     The  consul-ifeneral  adds: 

It  ie  not  Be  widely  realized  In  onr  coontry  tis  It  Bhonld  be  that  Canada  is  the 
beet  dutomer  the  United  Statra  baa,  exoepting  only  Qreat  Britatn  and  Qennsny. 
The  United  States  doee  more  bnameee  with  Canada  than  with  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica, as  moch  u  with  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  all  pat 
together,  and  nearly  ae  mocb  as  with  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania  together. 

The  Alport  trade  of  Canada  IB  also  increasing  in  nearly  every  line.  At  one  time, 
the  exports  were  largely  productB  of  the  forests  and  fisheries.  These  are  now 
exceeded  by  the  prodncta  of  the  farm  and  dairy,  while  exports  of  mannfactnree 
and  <rf  minerals  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  fisheries  and  close  to  those  of  the 
forests.  Dnrins  the  past  nx  years,  exports  from  the  farm,  range,  and  dairy  have 
risen  over  $30,01)0,000,  and  exports  of  mannfactareB  (other  turn  wood)  nearly 
$8,000,000. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  other  oonsnlar  officers  in  the  Dominion  mention 
the  increase  in  the  importation  of  United  States  goods.  Consal 
Myers,  of  St.  John,  New  Branswicli,  instances  cotton  mannfactaree. 
Consul  Deal,  of  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  mentions  the  demand  for  our 
shoes.  Consul  Lang,  of  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  says  that  the  sale  of  all 
of  our  farming  implements  and  machinery  is  increasing,  the  report  of 
one  fompany  dealing  in  these  articles  showing  a  gain  last  year  of  33 
per  cent  in  that  section.  Consul  Twitchell,  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
says  that  our  iron  and  steel  manufactures  are  found  in  every  store. 
Some  hats  are  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  electric  supplies 
are  furnished  almost  entirely  by  our  country. 

NBWTOUNDLAJnj. 

Imports  into  Newfoundland  were  officially  stated  as  $7,497,000  in 
1900,  and  exports  as  *8,627,600.  IVade  conditions  in  Newfoundland 
resemble  those  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

PBENCH   NORTH    AMERICA. 

Commercial  Agent  Freeman,  of  St.  Pierre,  says  that  trade  in  the 
island  is  depressed,  owing  to  the  Canadian  customs  regulations  and 
to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Newfoundland  legislature,  prohibiting 
natives  of  that  colony  from  buying  bait  at  St.  Pierre,  and  forbidding 
the  French  to  buy  bait  in  Newfoundland.  Since  this  act  was  passed, 
the  fishing  business  has  been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  bait,  and  the 
situation  offers  a  chance  for  a  refrigerating  plant.  Mr.  Freeman  sug- 
gests that  United  States  manufacturers  should  look  into  this  matter. 

The  FeuiUe  de  Benseignements  de  I'Office  Coloniale  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  French  colony 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  in  1900,  as  compared  with  1899: 
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The  chief  articles  of  import  are  animal  and  fishery  prodncts,  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  metals,  chemical  products,  piece  goods,  hides  and 
skins,  and  manufactures  of  metals  and  wood. 


The  imports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted  to 
165,083,450"  and  the  exports  to  t79,003,412—'valuee  being  stated  in 
gold.    The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  was  as  follows: 
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ImportB  from  the  United  States  increased  over  M,000,000  during  the 
year  under  review. 

ConBul-General  Barlow,  of  Mexico  City,  says: 

The  flgaroB  for  the  year  show  a  very  nnBatiafactory  year's  bnsiijeM  for  Mexico. 
ImportB  increased  over  the  pTecedine  fiscal  year  ^.TBS,370.6d,  or  0.8  per  cent, 
while  the  total  exports  show  a  slight  lalling  off.  A  glance  at  the  export  Qgnres, 
however,  shows  a  decline  of  $7,395,186.69  in  vegetable  HUbstancee  and  an  increase 
of  $7,047,419.50  in  mineral  BUbstancee,  Most  of  this  increase  is  dne  to  the  expOTta- 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  which  is  a  net  loss  to  the  nation'H  resonrces.  Thiis, 
the  actaal  decrease  in  exports  aroonnta  to  nearly  |14,000,000.  Encoura^ment  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  falling  off  of  certain  imports,  snch  as  dry  goods,  indicating  an 


aatiafactory     WhSe  imports  from  the  United  States  rfiowa  — 

from  almost  every  other  conntry  exporting  to  Mexico — except  Germany-— show  a 
loi^  decline.  Imports  from  the  United  States  gained  $4,188,838.10,  or  11.8  per 
cent,  wlule  the  to^  increase  in  imports  amounted  to  only  $3,765,875.69,  or  0.8 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an 
increase  of  $4,188,888.10.  the  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world  show  a  decrease 
of  $373,563.41.  Imports  from  the  United  Staten  amonnted  to  54.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  importa,  as  compared  with  .50.6  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  Mexico.  The  Sgnres 
show  that  while  $80,165,353.10  worth  of  goods  was  imported  from  the  Tmt«d 
States,  $58,613,164.07  worth  wag  exported  thither.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered 
is  that  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  was  shipped  to  thp  United  States. 
The  exact  figures  are  not  obtainable  as  yet,  bnt  they  are  nndonbtedly  large.  It 
mnat  also  be  considered  that  while  imports  from  theUnit'^d  States  showa  gain  of 
11.8  percent,  exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  gain  of  less  than  1  percent,  or 
$508,031.57.  The  valne  of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  ftacal  year  ended 
Jnne  30,  1900,  showed  a  gain  of  10.8  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1899.  Thus  the  balance  for  the  year  1900-1901  is  deciiiedly  more  favorable  than 
that  for  the  year  1899-1900,  and  when  the  increased  exixtrts  of  ^Id  and  silver 
bullion  to  the  United  States  daring  the  past  fiscal  year  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  balance  is  still  more  favorable. 

The  most  noteworthy  figaree  in  the  tables  of  trade,  aside  from  those  saving  the 
trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  are  those  showing  the  falling  off  in 
trade  (et^ecially  in  importa  into  Mexico)  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain. 
Imports  ftom  Great  Britain  show  a  decrease  of  $558,585.16,  or  5.3  per  cent,  from 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  While  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  definite  fig- 
ares,  it  is  known  that  the  greatest  falling  off  in  any  one  line  is  in  dry  goods,  par- 
ticularly cotton  textiles.  The  value  of  cotton  textiles  imported  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  year  may  be  ronghly  estimated  at$l,300,<l00,  as  compared  with  $3,100,000 
during  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half.  Importations  of  railway 
iron  and  steel  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  those  during 
the  preceding  year,  or,  roughly,  about  $188,000  as  compared  with  $585,000.  Impor- 
tations of  galvanized  sheets  fell  from  about  $490,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  to 
aboat$390,000in  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901.  Importations  of  linen  textiles  fell  from 
some  $190,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  to  $135,000  daring  the  fiscal  year  1900- 
IBOl.  In  cotton  textiles,  a  remarkable  falling  oS^  ve  noted  in  prints  and  bleached 
cottons.  The  decrease  in  importations  of  cotton  and  linen  textiles  from  Great 
Britain  daring  the  past  few  years  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  rise  of  the  native 
cotton  and  linen  mannfactnring  indastries.  Some  increases  in  minor  linea  of 
imports  are  noted,  bat  none  is  remarkable. 

Consul- General  Barlow  also  sends  copy  (printed)  of  the  President's 
message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Congress  (September,  1901),  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs,  descriptive  of  the  progress  of  Mexico 
in  various  lines,  are  taken: 

The  increase  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  Republic  has  been  246  kilometers 
(153.8  milM).  The  roads  that  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  their  increased  mileage 
are  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific,  the  Coahaila  and  Pacific,  the  Nacozari,  the  Merida 
to  Huna,  the  Naco  and  Cananes,  and  the  Parral  and  Durango.  Our  railroads  now 
aggregate  15,454  kilometers  (9.603  mUes).  A  contract  has  been  signed  for  the 
conetraction  of  a  railroad  from  the  station  of  San  Geronimo,  on  the  Tahoantepeo 
railroad,  to  tha  fnmtier  of  Ooataxoala. 
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The  volnme  of  mining  locatioiu  (denotmoements)  contdnaea  lar^.  Dming  1^ 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901 , 1 ,450  title  deeds,  covering  on  area  of  34,469 
hectares  (50,538  acres),  were  issned.  which  is  an  increase  over  the  previons  half 
year  of  430  title  deeds  and  2,301  hectares  (5,686  acres}. 

At  the  close  of  this  half  year,  the  nomber  of  mining  properties  paying  the  tax 
was  11,665,  representing  an  area  of  126.396  hectares  (812,325  acres). 

With  respect  to  the  nnniber  of  properties,  the  Stat«  of  Dorango  occupies  the 
UrBt  place  with  1,86S;  Chihoahna  the  second,  with  1,818.  and  Sonora  the  third, 
with  1,618. 

With  respect  to  the  area  of  properties,  Sonora  takes  first  place  with  19.000  odd 
hectares  (46,949  acres);  Chihoahna  tlie  second,  with  17,400  (43,995  acres),  and 
Dorango  the  third,  with  slightly  more  than  15,600  (38,548  acres). 

Conaul  Darnnll,  of  Kogales,  notes  that  Americans  are  winning  more 
trade  in  Mexico  because  they  now  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  Formerly,  he  says,  only  an  occasional  trade  circular  from 
oar  country,  printed  in  Spanish,  reached  the  consulate;  now,  fully 
one-half  are  in  that  language.  Many  United  States  houses  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  sending  out  young  Mexicans  or  Cubans  as  travel- 
ing salesmen,  and  as  they  are  usually  well  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  Latin- American  trade,  they  have  achieved  excellent  results. 

Although  we  now  supply  a  large  portion  of  Mexico's  imports.  Consul 
Kaiser,  of  Mazatlan,  says  that  our  efforts  should  be  extended  to  dry 
goods,  hats,  shoes,  and  notions  of  various  kinds.  Our  exporters,  he 
says,  have  done  little  totry  to  gain  this  trade  in  that  section  of  Mexico. 
The  consul  is  informed  that  a  vessel  carrying  American  goods  is  about 
to  leave  aUnited  States  port  for  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  and  - 
South  America,  with  the  object  of  exhibiting  and  selling  merchandise 
adapted  to  the  tropical  trade  at  each  port. 

CENTBAIj  ambrica. 
british  honduras. 

Consul  Avery,  of  Belize,  notes  that  the  United  Stat«s  is  oredited 
with  over  $700,000  worth  of  the  total  import  trade  of  ♦1,198,700,  and 
that  shipments  from  our  country  increased  nearly  $100,000  worth 
in  1900 — a  most  satisfactory  gain.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  (242,079.  The  wood  trade  of  the  colony  has  fallen  off 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  transportation,  as  the  distances  of 
the  supplies  from  the  streams  of  the  oolonyare  increased;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fruit  trade  has  made  notable  advances,  shipments  to 
the  United  States  for  nine  months  of  1901  amounting  to  J169,il7,  an 
increase  of  t6.S,000  over  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Great  Britain  imported  from  British  Honduras  in  1900  merchandise 
valued  at  £211,9:19  ($1,031,401)  and  exported  thereto  merchandise 
valued  at  £78.808  ($383,619). 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  of  British  Honduras  In  1899  is  given 
in  German  reports  as  follows: 
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The  export  of  the  most  important  prodacts  was : 
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COSTA   RICA. 


A  British  foreign  office  report  gives  the  import  trade  of  Costa  Rica 
for  ItfOO  as  $5,922,428  asd  the  export  trade  as  t6,lS2,419.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the  different  countries 
of  origin : 
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The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  bananas,  cedar  and  mahogany,  dye- 
woods,  rubber,  skins,  and  precious  metals.  The  banana  culture,  says 
a  Oerman  report,  shows  the  greatest  expansion.  The  number  of 
hunehe8exportedinl885waB401,183;  1895,1,685,817;  1898,2,331,036; 
1899,  2,962,771,  and  1900,  3,420,166.  These  are  shipped  exclusively 
to  the  United  States.  The  export  of  dyewoods  in  1900  was  only 
8,544,081  pounds,  compared  with  17,225,289  pounds  in  1899.  The 
i-eason  for  this  retrogression  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  forests 
along  the  coast  have  been  almost  stripped,  and  the  low  prices  received 
for  dyewoods  in  Europe  do  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  interior. 

aUATBMALA. 

According  to  Nachrichtea  fflr  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1901,  the  trade  of  Guatemala  for  the  year  190U  was  valued  at 
t.3,127,102  for  import,  compared  with  »4,117,659  in  1899;  the  exports 
were  figured  at  $7,393,204  for  1900  and  $8,370,656  for  1899.  The  im- 
jwrts  came  from  the  following  countries: 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  in  1900  were: 
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Tbe  exportation  of  sugar  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  United 
Stat«s;  mahogany  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  rubber, 
hides,  and  skins  to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  data,  relative  to  railway  construction,  have  been 
received  from  Vioe-Consul-General  Hunter,  of  Guatemala: 

The  Qnatemftla  CeDtral  Bailroad  has  now  in  operation  139  miles  of  road  in  this 
Republic,  the  main  Line  of  TS  miles  ccnmacting  GnatemBla  City  with  San  Job6  de 
QtiEtem^a,  an  important  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  a  branch  line  of  33  miles  running: 
from  Santa  Maria  to  Patnlnl.  There  are  5  miles  of  snbarban  road  and  16  miles 
used  exclnsively  for  wood,  timber,  hallast,  etc. 

A  recent  contract  provides  for  the  conatruction  of  34  miles  of  new  line  from 
Patnlol  to  Mazatenango,  at  which  point  connection  will  be  haci  with  the  Occi- 
dental Railroad,  thus  placing  the  capital  in  direct  communication  by  rail  with  the 
north  and  west  nroyinces  of  the  Re^nblic.  Work  on  this  new  line  will  commence 
immediately  and  be  completed  witmn  two  years.  Hnch  time  mast  be  lost  in  cod- 
stmction  every  year  becanse  of  some  live  months  of  heavy  raina,  which  completely 
inmidate  the  lowlands.    The  concession  will  last  fifteen  years. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Bailroad  from  Pnerto  Barrios,  on  the 
Atlaiitic,  to  Quatemala  Citjr,  there  will  be  a  perfect  railroad  system  thronghont 
the  RepnbUc,  all  linesof  uniform  gatiee  of  8  feet.  The  Northern  Railroad  has  now 
in  operation  134  mUee  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  El  Bancho,  leaving  63  miles  yet  to 
be  boilt,  the  work  upon  which  is  progressing  rapidly. 

All  of  these  enterprises,  are  being  pushed  and  controlled  by  American  capital. 

BOWDUKAS. 

Imports  in  1900,  according  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  were  (2,416,- 
624,  and  exports  $5,936,104. 

ConsulJohnstOD,  of  Utilla,  says  that  imports  from  the  United  States 
represent  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but  that  nevertheless, 
the  close  quarantine  of  the  Louisiana  board  of  health  has  interfered 
with  business  with  our  country,  and  several  German  vessels  trading 
along  the  coast  have  delivered  goods  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
purchased  from  us.  Exports  to  the  United  States  (consisting  mainly 
uf  bananas,  cocoannts,  rubber,  hides, and  sarsaparilla)  are  increasing. 
Mr.  Joimstou  olTere  many  valuable  suggestions  as  to  packing,  etc. 

Imports  from  Honduras  into  the  United  Statas  in  1900  amounted  to 
»1, 114,466  and  ex poj-ts  thereto  to  11,120,832.  British  imports  from 
Honduras  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  tl4,439  and  exports  thither 
at  1260,445. 

NICARAGUA. 

Consul  Sorsby,  of  San  Juan  del  Nort«,  gives  the  imports  in  1900  as 
«3,888,400  and  the  exports  as  $3,445,000.  Imports  from  the  United 
Slates  amounted  to  $1,913,900  and  exports  thereto  as  $1,491,000.  The 
trade  figures  of  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  and  Greytown  are,  unfortunately, 
unavailable.  Thecommerce,  however,  the  consul  says,  isnotimportant, 
and  would  not  materially  change  the  results.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  are  probably  larger  than  indicated,  as  well  as  the  imports 
therefrom. 

A  British  consular  report  says:  Trade  in  Nicaragua  in  1900  has 
been  fairly  good,  showing  a  decided  improvement  on  previous  years. 
The  coffee  crop  was  the  largest  ever  obtained.  The  foreign  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  was: 
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According  to  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  forwarded  by 
ConsQl  Jenkins,  of  San  Salvador,  the  exports  of  the  coantry  for  1900 
wore  $3,653,183,  against  H^^^im  in  1^99.  The  decreaae  was  due  to 
the  exceptionally  heavy  coffee  crop  of  1^99.  The  value  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  1900  is  stated  at  t543,878.  The  consul  draws 
ajitention  to  the  fact  that  returns  from  the  oonsular  agencies  give  the 
exportsat  $730,717.  Nearlyfour-fifthsof  the  exportsare shipped  in  the 
flret  half  of  the  calendar  year.  Imports  of  Salvador  are  given  in  the 
last  message  of  the  President  to  CoDgrese  as  1:^,628,000.  The  percentage 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  29.3.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  it 
would  appear  that  wc  have  the  largest  share  of  the  import  trade. 

aVBHAN  BinrBBIWSB  IK  CBNTBAL  AUEBICA. 

The  Department  has  received  the  following  translation  from  the 
Berlin  South  American  Outlook,  forwarded  by  Vioe-Consul-Oeueral 
Murphy,  of  Frankfort: 

QemuuitradeoontlnuMtodev^opiapidlrm  Central  America.  Fnlly  $60,000,000 
of  QernuBn  capital  is  invested  in  CraitrsI  American  ente.-Drisee,  and  a«mian  plaa- 
tatioDS  occnpy  an  area  of  740^000  acres.  Large  German  Dnainese  honsee  In  Nica- 
ra([aa,  Qnatmnala.  and  Costa  Bica  control,  in  addition  to  the  entire  traffic  between 
Germany  and  Central  Ankerica,  almost  the  entire  forelKn  trade  of  tJie  Ave  Repnb- 
lies  with  England  and  California.  The  shipping  trade  tOong  the  Central  Amencan 
ooasta  is  to  a  large  extent  in  Oerman  bande. 

WEST  INDIES. 

BBITI9H  WEST  INDIES. 

Bahamas. — Conanl  McLain,  of  Nassau,  reports  that  trade  is 
showing  a  satisfactorv  increase,  the  imports  in  1900  amounting  to 
(1,631,586,  and  the  exports  to  tl, 008,450,  or  an  increase  in  the  total 
traffic  of  over  $200,000  during  the  year.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $1,203,398,  and  exports  to  our  (tountry  at 
$834,770.  All  indications  point  to  a  steady  advance  in  our  trade 
with  the  colony.  T)ie  prosperity  of  the  Bahamas  is  in  contrast  with 
conditions  in  many  other  West  Indian  colonies,  and  this  is  largely 
attributed  to  ita  proximity  to  and  intimate  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

£ar&ado8.^0onBQl  Macallister  says  that  the  imports  in  1900 
amount«d  t«  $6,017,200,  of  which  $1,716,900  came  from  the  United 
States.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $4,411,200,  and  goods  to  the  value 
of  $2,405,600  went  to  the  I^'nited  States.  Canada  is  striving  to  win  the 
commerce  in  foodstuffs,  and  two  subsidized  steamers  run  from  Hali- 
fax monthly,  with  the  result  that  imports  in  this  line  from  the  United 
States  have  fallen  off.  However,  we  are  gaining  trade  in  dry  goods, 
Hhoes,  hat«,  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  hardware,  etc.,  which  will 
amply  make  up  for  the  decrease.  Apart  From  the  countries  men- 
tioned, the  trade  is  mainly  with  England. 

Bermuda. — The  imports  in  1900  were  valued  at  $1,933,252  and  the 
exports  at  $525,293,  says  Consul  Greene,  of  Hamiltou.  The  United 
States  contribnted  $1,220,072  worth  of  the  imports  and  Great  Britain 
$606,169  worth;  Canada  also  sent  to  the  value  of  $163,236.  The  export 
trade  was  mainly  with  the  United  States,  $485,388  worth  of  goods  bav- 
iog  been  sent  to  our  country  during  the  year  under  review,  against 
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122,729  to  the  XTnited  Kingdom  and  some  (10,000  worth  to  Canada. 
Machinery  of  various  kinds  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  importe  from 
the  United  States,  nearly  equaling  in  value  the  food  supplies  shipped. 

■Jamaica. — The  annual  colonial  reports  (Xo.  317)  contain  ^e  follow- 
ing statement: 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  year  ended  March  81, 1900,  was  (8,708,109  and  that 
of  exports,  (9,001,006.  For  the  firet  time  since  the  year  1888-87,  exports  have 
exceeded  imports.  The  distribution  of  imports  and  exports  was  in  the  following 
proportionB; 
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The  following  taUe  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  nine  principal  exports: 
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.  The  imports  at  raw  materials  were  valoed  at  $369,581.  dne  to  the  increased 
importation  of  coal,  which  amounted  to  |393,581.  The  fniporte  of  metals 
amounted  to  S745,1S3;  t«xtlles,  (3.031.040:  oils,  chiefly  kerosene.  (173,517;  live  ani- 
mals, food,  drink,  and  narcotics,  (8,291,618.  There  was,  on  the  whole,  a  dimluntion 
in  the  importatioits  of  lunries  and  an  increase  in  those  of  necessaries. 

Vice  Commercial  Agent  Jackson,  of  Port  Antonio,  says  that  many 
of  the  goods  formerly  Imported  from  Europe  are  now  brought  from 
the  United  States — shoes,  cotton  goods,  ready-made  shirts,  hardware, 
and  coal  now  coming  from  our  country  almost  exclusively,  besides  the 
provisions,  oil,  and  lumber  that  have  long  formed  staples  of  export. 
It  is  safe,  Mr.  Jackson  thinks,  to  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  imports 
into  that  section  are  from  the  United  States. 

Leeward  Islands. — Colonial  returns  show  that  the  imports  at  Anti- 
gua in  1900  were  valued  at  (1,685,751  and  the  exports  at  (1,357,851. 

Consul  Mowrer,  of  St.  Johns,  says  that  the  chief  imports  from  the 
United  States  are:  Breadstiiffs,  including  flour,  (118,000;  com  an() 
oats,  (15,200;  pork,  (12,000;  pine  wood,  (7,800.  The  import  ti-atlc, 
he  says,  is  limited  l}o  absolute  necessities.  Sugar  is  the  main  indus- 
try, but  owing  to  the  use  of  imperfect  machinery  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  half  of  the  product  is  lost.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  establisli 
central  sugar  factories  with  Government  aid.  Kearly  all  the  product 
goes  to  the  United  States. 

THnidad. — B'rom  the  Nachrichten  fftr  Handel  und  Industrie 
August  27,  1901,  the  following  is  extracted: 

The  imports  into  Trinidad  for  1900  wereflgured  at  (12.167,938,  against(13,841.- 
606  in  the  preceding  year.    The  export  trade  was  valned  at  (13,621,578,  compared 
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The  chief  articles  of  import  were: 
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The  transit  trade  is  estimated  for  1900  at  $2,211,408.  which  is  jncladed  Id  the 
above  flgnree.  The  chief  exporta  were:  Cacao.  $4,763,676:  sngar.  |S.e87,402:  raw 
asphalt,  $69a.93S;  refined  aa^alt.  $163,963:  molasses,  $137,886;  textiles,  $10T,»38; 
bitter  brandy,  $180,788. 

CUBA.* 

Commerce  in  1899  and  1900. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  a  recent  report  by  the  British  oonsnl 
in  Habana: 

As  was  onlf  natnral,  the  United  Statee  haa  been  the  principal  gainer  Id  the  read- 
justment which  hae  taken  place  in  the  Cnhan  import  tT»de,  and  now  occupies  the 
same  relation  toward  other  countries  as  regards  her  commercial  supremacy  m  Caba 
as  Spain  did  formerly.  The  latter,  however,  has  lost  considerablv  more  than  the 
United  States  has  ;;ained,  and  the  difference,  which  wnonnts  to  about  IS  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports,  has  been  divided  among  Uie  other  cotmtriee  dinng  bnsinesB 
withCnba. 

The  largest  increase  in  imports  in  1900  is  due  to  the  anantlW  of  cattle  imported 
from  the  Spanish-American  coontriee  bordCTing  on  the  Qnlf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  As  this  trade  will  not  be  mainte^ed  in  aiwtbing  like  its  present 
proportion  for  more  than  a  year  or  two.  when  the  island  will  be  once  more  fairly 
well  stocked,  the  oatlay  it  represents  will  be  then  applicable  to  the  pnrchase  of 
other  commodities.  In  the  supply  of  which  the  United  EingdtaB  may  ht^  to 
compete. 

DETAILS  OF  DIPOaTB. 

Under  the  head  of  food  prodncte  and  lionors,  there  has  been  a  very  lai^  falling 
off,  for  althongh  cattle  to  ue  valne  of  nearly  ^,866,000  are  now  being  imported  for 
pnrpoees  of  food,  and  mi^ht  fairly  be  inclnded  nnder  this  head,  all  the  tneib  meat 
neeaed  for  consumption  in  former  times  was  supplied  in  the  island  itself  aod  did 
not  therefore  form  a  part  of  the  provisions  imported  from  abroad.  The  kws  in 
this  branch  of  trade  has  fallen  chiefly  on  Spanish  imports. 

In  textile  goods,  there  has  not  been  as  much  differenc  as  might  have  been 
expected,  thongh  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  marked  by  the  faUlng  oS  in  tbe 
importe  of  the  more  expensive  materials,  linens  and  woolens.  In  this  trade,  Span- 
i-h  ~.~^  have  also  lost  considerable  gronnd,  to  the  benefit  principally  of  British 


ichinery,  however,  the  imports  have  fallen  to  less  than  40  per  oent  of  what 

they  were  before,  and  the  Uni tod  States  now  practically  controls  the  whole  trade. 

TextUee  represent  15  percent  of  the  imparts  of  Cnba,  and  the  shares  of  different 
foreign  conntriee  in  the  trade  were  as  follows:  The  United  Kingdom.  53  per  cent: 
Spain,  20  per  cent;  France,  18  per  cent;  the  United  States,  5  per  cent;  Germany,  5 
percent. 

There  was  scarcely  any  difference  In  the  nnited  valne  of  these  imports  in  lOOD. 
as  compared  with  1890,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  a,  normal  impor- 
tation, thon^h  there  was  a  small  falling  off  in  cottons  and  linens  and  a  nearly  cor- 
responding increase  in  wookns  and  BilVa  There  was.  however,  a  great  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  trade,  the  imports  from  the  United  Stat«H  and  Spain  showing 
a  large  falling  off,  to  the  benefit  of  British,  French,  and  German  goods. 

The  imports  of  metals  and  machinery,  though  much  larger  than  in  1899,  are 
still  considerably  below  those  of  normal  years. 

The  United  States  control  7B  percent  of  this  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  coming 
next  with  14  ner  cent.  The  branches  in  which  British  imports  werelargest  were 
Iron  and  steel  and  tools  and  implements.    Scarcely  any  British  machinery  was 

As  the  financial  condition  of  the  island  improves,  and  capital  b^ins  to  come  in, 
an  increase  may  be  expected  in  the  importation  of  sugar  machinery,  of  rails  and 
railway  material,  of  corrugated  iron  roofing  and  st«el  girders  for  roofs,  and  of 
electrical  plants  of  different  kinds. 

The  imports  of  provisions  and  liqnora  together  amoontod  to  about  46  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports.    The  principal  items  were  as  follows: 

Live  cattle  for  food,  at  the  rate  of  190,000  head  per  annum,  worth  $4,810,000, 
of  which  about  TO  per  cent  came  from  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Honduras,  and 
Mexico,  and  the  remainder  from  the  United  States. 

Fresh  and  salt  meats,  lard,  and  dairy  products,  worth  $7,153,000.  80  per  cent 
of  which  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  in  nearly  eqnal 
parts  from  Spain ,  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  posaesslonB,  and  other  countries. 

Jerked  boef,  worth  |l.6T8,000,  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay, 

Breadstuffs.  worth  $3,031,000,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Rice,  worth  $8,168,000.  practicaUy  all  from  the  British  East  Indies,  though 
some  of  it  was  shipned  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

VMwtables,  largely  potatoes,  worth  $1,639,000,  nearly  half  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  from  Spain,  Canada,  and  other  connMes. 

Coffee,  worth  $1,941,000,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  and  Porto 
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Emb,  worth  9T1S,000,  wfaoUy  from  the  TTulted  Statei. 

VSh,  mainly  dried  codfiBb,  wortli  tTS4,D00,  of  which  one-tiilrd  came  from  the 
United  Statea,  one-third  from  Canada,  and  the  remainder  from  the  north  of 


Fmit,  worth  $418,000,  of  which  nearly  TO  per  cent  came  from  Spain,  and  the 
remunder  from  the  United  States. 

Beeranddder,  worth  1681.000.  aboat  60  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and 
25  DOT  cent  from  the  United  Kinedom. 

wines,  worth  $3,077,000,  nearly  aU  fnuu  Spain. 

^irita,  worth  $166,000,  chiefly  from  France. 

lliere  have  been  no  changes  of  imjtortance  in  this  trade  in  the  past  year,  the 
only  flnctnatioiw  which  deserve  notice  being  an  increase  In  the  importations  of 
jerked  beef,  coSee,  and  flah,  and  a  decrease  in  rice  and  vegetables,  the  latter  being 
prol»bly  dne  to  development  of  the  market-garden  industry  in  Cnba.  There  has 
also  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  beer  and  spirits,  conse- 
quent on  the  increase  in  the  local  mannfactare  of  these  liqnors. 

Although  Caba  imports  today  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  poeseosions 
more  than  almost  any  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  except  BrazU  and  the 
Argentine  Bepnblic,  its  real  importance  as  a  market  for  British  goods  lies  in  the 
great  possibilitiee  of  its  tntare  development.  Bnt  In  order  to  profit  by  the  increase 
which  may  be  confidently  expected  ere  long  in  the  Cnban  trade,  British  merchants 
and  mannfactnrers  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  by  the  closest  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  the  market,  and  by  promptness  in  filling  orders,  can  they  hope  to 
retain  their  present  proportion  of  the  imports,  in  view  of  the  oompetition,  nnder 
great  disadvantages  to  themselves  of  distance  and  facility  of  communication, 
which  they  will  have  to  expect  from  the  United  States  in  almost  every  claw  of 
goods  which  they  supply. 


By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  exported  from  Cnba.  and  all  the  best 
qouity,  was  sent  through  the  port  of  Habana,  the  shipments  amonn  ting  to  24. 799, 010 
ponndfl,  of  which  about  85  per  cent  went  to  the  Umted  States  and  the  other  lH  per 
<rent  almost  entirely  to  I^rance  and  Germany.  The  remainder,  which  was  of 
inferior  grade  and  amounted  to  about  4,500,000  pounds,  was  shipped  from  the 
ports  of  Oibara  and  Santiago,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  to  Spain,  France, 
and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  principal  shipments  of  tobacco,  both  raw  and  mannfactnred,  are  made 
between  the  months  of  August  and  December. 

The  crop  of  1889-1900  was  unusually  large,  but  not  of  the  best  qoality,  so  the 
price  of  leaf  tobacco  for  exiwrt  was  rather  low.  The  finer  grades,  however,  were 
in  great  demand  at  home  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  fetched  high  prices, 
as  the  previous  year's  stocks  had  been  quite  ezhansted. 

The  export  dnty  of  $1.35  per  1,000  cigars  and  $6.S0  per  100  kilos  of  leaf  tobacco 
was  suppressed  in  Uarch,  1901. 

AU  tne  cigars  and  cigarettes  exported  from  Cnba  were  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Habana. 

The  destination  of  the  cigars  was  as  follows:  ft4,S38,0S6  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  possesBione,  38,007,381  to  the  United  States,  29,634,018  to  Oennany. 
9,961,606  to  Spain,  9,198,835  to  France,  and  28,184,446  to  other  countries,  making 
a  total  of  306,194,683  cigars  exported. 

The  cigarettes  were  sent  almost  entirely  to  Spain  and  Spanish-American  conn- 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  exportation  of  Cnban  sugar  dur- 
ing the  posteight  years,  the  difference  being  the  local  consumption,  which  averages 
rather  over  40,000  tons  per  annum: 


Crop. 

QnKitltr. 

BemarkB. 

Exported. 

ii 

TV™. 

i 

a* 

1 

LMgartorop. 

Inaurrection  baKsn. 

l\c 
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The  crop  of  1900-lflOI,  which  is  now  being  shipped,  will  be  very  nearly  (100,000 
tone,  8nd  it  ia  believed  that  the  one  which  will  begin  to  be  taken  m  in  December, 
1901 ,  will  be  between  800,000  and  000,000  tons. 

The  present  tendency  here  is  to  separate  as  mnch  aa  poBfdble  the  two  indnstiies 
of  planting  cane  and  staking  sngar  by  the  nsepf  the  central  factory  system,  which 
has  been  found  to  give  the  best  results,  both  as  regards  efficiency  in  management 
and  economy  in  first  oatlay.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Cnban 
sngaT  indastry  conld  never  have  recovered  ae  it  has  done  under  the  old  system  of 
a  separate  factory  for  each  estate,  however  small. 

The  conditions  nnder  which  cane  aogar  is  produced  in  Cnba  vary  so  mnch  in 
different  districts  and  even  in  different  properties  that,  in  the  abeenoe  of  far  more 
complete  statistics  than  are  obtainable  on  the  snbject.  any  atl«mi)t  to  arrive  at  an 
average  cost  of  production  for  the  whole  island  would  be  qnite  illnsory. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  these  conditions  may  vary,  the  following 
points  are  cited: 

(1)  The  production  of  cane  per  acre  ranges  from  15  to  40  tone,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  virgin  soil  or  has  been  long  under  cultivatira), 
and  whether  or  no  the  cane  has  been  recently  planted. 

(3)  The  density  of  the  iaice,  on  which  the  profits  of  the  Ktterprise  very  largely 
depend,  is  very  moch  affected  by  seasonable  and  snfBcient  rainfall,  or  the  reverse. 

(S)  The  price  of  labor  varies  fully  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  district. 

(4)  The  railway  freight  payable  on  sugar  to  a  port  of  shipment,  which  depends 
in  great  measure  on  the  length  of  the  haul,  often  represents  as  mnch  as  10  and 
even  13  per  cent  of  its  selling  price. 

(5)  The  cost  of  mannfactnrmK  the  sugar  varies  according  tothedegree  of  excel- 
lence of  the  machinery  employed,  and  the  administrative  ability  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  factory. 

Bnt  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  tme  average  coat  of  prodnc- 
tion  of  sugar  for  the  whole  island,  I  am  enabled,  throngh  the  courtesy  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  ovras  a  property  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  to  fnmish  the  follow- 
ing data  as  to  the  actual  working  expenses  he  lias  incurred  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  which  can  not  but  be  of  value  as  affording  a  basis  for  estimating  what 
might  be  done  on  other  properties  under  similar  conditions. 

I  may  mention  that  this  property,  though  a  good  one,  enjoys  no  special  advan- 
tages which  place  it  on  a  different  footing  as  regards  working  expenses  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  sugar  estates. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  my  going  into  mnch  detail,  so  I  wiU 
confine  myself  to  giving  the  enwnditniTe  under  tbe  three  main  beads  of  cost  of 
cane,  cost  of  manufacture,  and  freight  of  sugar  to  a  port  of  shipment. 

I.  Co»t  of  eane. — A  large  part  of  tbe  cane  now  produced  in  Cnba  is  grown  by 
"  colonos,''or  small  farmera,  who  sell  it  to  the  central  factories.  It  is  nsnally 
paid  for  in  kind,  the  "colonos"  receiving  5  pounds  of  sugar  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment for  every  100  pounds  of  cane  delivered  at  the  mill.  This  rate  is,  of  coarse, 
not  invariable.  In  a  few  districts,  as  much  as  6  pounds  is  ^aid  for  the  100  ponnda 
of  cane,  and  in  others  the  hanlage  of  the  cane  to  the  mil  I  is  jtaid  by  the  mill 
owner;  but  it  is  in  sufficiently  general  use  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard. 

In  a  well-managed  factory,  it  may  be  estimated  for  purposes  of  roogh  calcnla- 
tion  that  it  reqnires  10  tons  of  cane  to  produce  1  ton  of  sugar.  Hence,  at  the  rate 
just  given,  half  the  sugar  produced  has  to  be  applied  to  paying  for  the  cane. 

S.  Cost  of  manufactuTe. — In  the  property  under  conaiae ration,  the  total  annual 
expenses,  exclndingonly  thecoet  of  thecaneand  the  freight  of  tbe  sngar,  amounted 
in  160S  to  $18.50  Spanish  gold  per  ton  of  sugar  made,  and  were  gradually  reduced 
nittil  in  1898  they  came  out  at  <  nly  $15,  making  an  aver^pe  cost  over  the  whole 
period  of  $16.50  per  ton.    This  figure  includes  repairs  to  the  machinery. 

S.  Freight  on  nigar.— The  railway  freight  during  the  same  period  averaged  $3 
per  ton. 

The  total  cost,  then,  is  partly  fixed  and  jwrtly  dependent  on  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  I  may  mention  haa  averaged  during  the  past  two  years  slightly  over  6 
reales  (S3^  cents)  per  arroba  of  36  pounds,  or  $56.35  Spanish  gold  per  ton. 

niPROVKMBNTS  IH  HABAKA. 

A  new  floating  dock,  built  by  an  American  company,  was  launched  last  month 
and  will  bereadyforuse  in  a  short  time.  Its liftiiur power  Is  S,000 tone,  itslength, 
without  ontriggers,  is  380  feet,  and  its  inside  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  66  feet  and 
at  the  top  73  feet. 

Tbe  new  Habana  electric  street-railway  system  was  opened  for  traffic  in  April, 
1901.     Thera  are  now  8S  mllas  in  operation,  bnt  the  company's  conoesatau 
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admit  of  their  nuikiiig  conaider&ble  extanaioiiB.  The  roadbed  is  very  well  and 
solidly  constmcted  of  concrete,  and  the  electric  current  is  conveyed  by  doable 
oveAeAd  trolleys.  The  motive  power  is  fnnuahed  by  a  1,500-horBepower  vertical 
Corlisfl  engine  and  three  generatora  of  800  kilowatts  each.  All  the  machinery  is 
of  Amerioiui  make.  The  laying  und  equipping  of  the  road  at  present  in  operation 
is  said  to  have  cocrt,  between  £1,000.000  and  £1,200.000  ($4, SAO ,000  and  $5,882,000). 
The  management  is  to  be  congratnlated  on  having  had  so  far  very  few  serions 
accidents. 

The  project  for  draining  and  paving  the  city  of  Habana,  a  work  which  ever 
Kince  the  American  militt^  authorities  took  over  the  government  of  Cnba  they 
have  rightly  regarded  aa  of  the  highest  importance,  both  on  sanitary  and  other 
KTOrrnds,  has  now  assnmed  definite  shape.  The  plan  of  operations  has  been  finally 
decided  on,  and  the  municipal  conncil  has  published  full  specificatious  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  invited  tenders.  The  total  cost  will  probably  be  not  nnder 
$10,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  many  improvements  in  the  pnblic  parks  and  gardens,  tend- 
ing to  beautify  the  city,  which  owe  their  initiation  to  the  military  authorities, 
work  has  been  commenced  on  a  new  boulevard,  which  it  is  intended  eventOally  to 
construct  altmg  the  whole  sea  front  of  the  town,  and  which  wiU  afFord  a  most 
agreeable  and  moch-needed  promenade,  and  will  notably  contribute  to  tlie  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  reaidente  and  visitora, 

In  ocnicluslon,  the  American  aathorities  have  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  general  results  of  the  [last  year.  While  it  is  tme  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  depression  in  trade,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  a  oonttnned  excess  of  importation  over  exportation,  there  is  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  this  is  of  ottier  tiian  a  temporary  nature.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
of  vitaUl?  in  the  prodnctiveneee  of  the  country  and  of  energy  and  administrative 
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That  the  United  States  should  profit,  as  they  nnqneationably  will  to  a  far  la^fer 
extent  than  other  countries,  by  the  peatly  increased  trade  resulting  from  Cnl»'s 
proeperi^,  is  only  natural  from  their  geographical  position,  and  is  only  right  in 
view  of  uielr  ettorte  to  secnre  to  her  inhabituitB  peace  and  good  government,  and 
few  -wtn  be  foond  to  grudge  them  the  financial  success  they  will  have  earned  so 
wdl.  But  the  creation  and  development  of  new  sources  of  wealth  can  never  be 
to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any  one  countrv,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  also  profit  by  Cuba's  prosperity  in  a  degree 
wtdch  must  depend  on  the  adaptability  and  energy  shown  by  British  merchants 
and  manafactnrers  in  studying  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  that  market. 

COUUKBCG  OF  HAUBURG  WITH  CUBA. 
Congal-General  Gnenther  Bends  the  following  from  Frankfort: 
Advioee  from  Hamburg  state  that  Cuban  purchases  of  German  goods,  since  the 
oeeeation  of  hostflities,  have  increased  considerably.  During  the  years  1690, 1890, 
and  1897,  Hamborg  shipped  to  Cuba  between  $470,000  and  $700,000  worth  each 
year;  in  1806,  $400,000;  m  1899,  $1,400,000;  and  in  1000,  goods  to  the  value  of  over 
$2,000,000.  Stetisticfl  of  Hamburg  exports  to  Cuba  cover  no  less  than  180  groups 
of  goods.  Ezporta  of  rice  increased  from  $361,000  in  1889  to$785,000  in  1000;  arti- 
ckfl  of  Iron,  from  $160,000  to  $190,000;  malt,  ^m  $14,000  to^,000;  cotton  goods, 
from  $SS,DOO  to  $66,700;  hosiery,  from  $117,000  to  $130,000|  passementerie  goods, 
from  $28,000  to  $45,700;  paper,  from  $48,000  to  $77,800;  toys,  from  $48,000  to  $55,- 
700,  etc. 

The  exports  from  Onba  to  Hambnrg  have  increased  also.  They  felt  from  $8.- 
800.000  in  1606  to  $l,.'W0,000in  1898,  but  rose  to$3.000,000in  1809,  and  to  $8,142,000 
in  1000.  Cigars  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  exports;  wax,  woods,  and  hides  are 
also  sent. 

BKBMBN-CUBA  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Consal  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  September  17,  IDOl,  says- 

According  to  report,  the  North  German  Lloyd  has  decided  to  open  a  line  from 

Knnai  to  Caba,  vessels  sailing  regularly  every  four  weeks  and  tonching  at 

Habana,  Clei^egoe,  Uansanfllo,  and  Santiago  de  Cnba.    Vessels  begin  suline 

for  Onban  ports  about  the  middle  of  November  of  this  year.    From  Pebmaryi^  ^- 
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1903,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  line  to  have  a  bimonthly  aervice.  This  is  another 
example  of  Oermany 'b  endeavor  to  secure  not  only  markets  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  bnt  efBcieut  and  regular  connectioiiB  with  the  eaiae. 

DANISH  V/S^T  IKDISa. 

The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  in  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available  baa  been  as  follows : 


United  Btetoa  (19DD).. 
(treat  Brttaln  (UKO). . 

Prance  (ISB) 

QermaDT  <iaw> 


From  the  above,  the  imports  into  the  islands  maybe  stated  at  12,301,- 
455  and  the  exports  at  $51^,395.  Exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar, 
bay  rum,  and  shells.  Most  of  the  Bugar  is  sent  to  the  United  States, 
and  represents  nearly  the  entire  export  of  the  islands  to  our  country. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  lies  in  the  harbors 
which  they  offer.  St.  Croix,  the  largest,  has  an  area  of  some  80 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  20,000.  St.  Thomas,  which 
lies  nearest  to  Porto  Rico,  has  s  harbor  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  Indies.  Ita 
depth  of  water  and  protection  from  the  hurricanes  make  it  a  valuable 
refuge,  and  when  Denmark,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  een- 
tUry,  made  it  a  free  port,  it  became  the  distributing  point  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  West  Indian  group. 

The  introduction  of  steam  and  electricity  within  the  past  few  years 
has  greatly  reduced  its  value  in  this  respect,  but  its  importance  as 
a  supply,  repair,  coaling,  and  naval  station  has  been  increased. 

Consul  Van  Home,  of  St.  Thomas,  says  that  notwithstanding  the 
business  depression  caused  by  the  sugar  crisis,  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  goods  from  the  United  States.  The  uncertainty  of  com- 
munication is  about  the  only  obstacle  to  our  trade.  The  totfJ  imports 
mto  that  port  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1901,  were  $831,574. 

DinrCH  WEST  INDIES. 

Consul  Cheney,  of  Curagao,  reports  that  an  increasing  proportion 
of  United  States  goods  is  consumed  in  the  colony.  Already,  more  than 
half  of  the  articles  on  sale  are  of  American  origin.  Within  the  past 
year,  white  cottons,  ribbons,  umbrellas,  canes,  and  plated  ware  have 
been  introduced  from  our  country.  Our  coal  practically  monopolizes 
the  market.    Among  the  chief  imports  in  1900  were: 

Wood  dyes - $32,000 

DryKOoda 84,000 

ProvMiona 84,000 

Rnm 84,000 

Cigare  and  cigarettes 26,000 

Meal  (wheat,  rye,  and  oom)  _ 110,000 

Immber 11,000 

Merchandise 818,000 

According  to  our  Treasury  returns,  the  value  of  United  States  exports 
to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  in  1900  was  t631,339 ;  imports  therefrom,  were 
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stated  At  1241,535.     Thetotsl  imports  stCurssao  in  18'JSI  (latest  retarDt> 
available)  were  *769,200. 

FHSNCH  WKST  INDIS8. 

O^iaddoiipe. — The  importa  in  1900,  says  Consul  Ayrae,  amounted  to 
14,124,000,  and  the  exports  to»3,033,300.  France  has  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade.  The  United  States  sends  llotir  and  foods,  lumber  and 
shooks;  England, coal,  cotton  goods,  and  galvanized  iron;  India,  rice; 
Porto  Rico,  beef  and  draft  cattle ;  Newfoundland ,  codfisli,  and  France, 
everything  else.  Imports  from  the  lTnit«d  States  are  estimated  at 
(1,1146,700  and  exports  thereto  at  about  $18,000.  Mr.  Ayme  notes 
that  an  American  exchange  was  established  in  the  colony  last  year," 
but  on  account  of  the  indifference  of  United  States  exporters,  the 
enterprise  has  met  with  small  success.  Not  only  were  the  samples 
requested  not  forwarded,  but  even  when  plain  orders  were  sent  by 
the  exchange,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  requirements  staled.  He 
instances  an  order  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  iron  rails  and 
architectural  iron.  The  exchange  wrote  to  large  manufacturers  in 
our  country,  giving  full  details  and  asked  for  prices.  The  answers 
inquired  how  many  thousand  tons  the  exchange  wonld  guarantee  to 
handle  annually.  That  order  went  to  France.  Our  machinery,  how- 
ever, has  acquired  a  firm  foothold  in  the  colony. 

Martinique. — The  Xachrichten  fflr  Handel  and  Industrie,  of  Berlin, 
has  the  following  r 

The  imports  into  Htutiiiiqae  In  the  fear  1900  reached  a  valne  of  16,741 ,361 .  com- 
pared with  $.^,211,674  in  1809.  The  miport  trade  waa  composed  chieSy  of  the 
following  articlee: 

Dried  cod _ $871,864  I  Wine $870,083 

Floor  - 414,684     Bnildh^  wood. 123.426 

Coal  (76.985  tona) 423,758  ;  Cottongooda 335,141 

The  exports  from  she  colony  were  valned  in  1900  at  $5,34S,0G3,  against  $5,184,408 
in  the  preceding  year.    The  most  Important  articles  of  export  in  ItOO  were: 

Eawmgar- $6,014  I  Cacao $261,674 

Refined  sugar a,  608, 886     Logwood 5, 106 

Molasses 8,781     Coffee 1,887 

Rnmandtafla 1,742,846  1 


The  Nachrichten  fflr  Handel  und  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  says  that  the 
approximate  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  Haiti  for  1899  and  1900 
(omcial  statistics  having  not  yet  been  published)  are: 


Ye«r, 

ImpoptB. 

Eiporto. 

%F 

ti,iiB,5an 

tii  euMn 

•7  i4nmt 

Under  date  of  October  5,  IftOl,  Minister  Powell,  of  Port  au  Prince, 
reported  that  merchants  doing  business  with  the  United  States  had 
largely  increased  theii  orders  for  all  classes  of  merchandise  and  pro- 
visions, in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  old  law,  by  which  the  duty 

•See  Advance  Sheets  No.  914;  Consular  Reports  No.  346.     Ci<.^0<^lc 
H.  Doc.  320 10 
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on  all  imports  waa  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  impor- 
tation was  greater  during  the  month  of  September  than  during  the 
previous  nine  months.  The  new  law  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1901.  It  provided  that  the  snrtax  should  be  payable  in  gold  and  that 
the  export  duty  on  coffee  and  logwood  should  be  reduced. 

The  cofEee  crop,  says  Mr.  Powell,  ia  much  larger  than  for  the  past 
ten  years.     Coffee  is  increasing  in  value  in  the  French  market. 

During  the  past  year,  the  (Jovemment  did  not  have  to  resort  to 
loans,  as  had  formerly  been  done.  Employees  were  regularly  paid, 
and  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  better  financial  condition  than 
it  has  been  for  the  past  six  years. 

The  following  additional  data  are  from  Nachrichten  fQr  Handel  und 
Indnatrie : 

The  importation  of  dry  goods,  fancy  articles,  and  hardware  into  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  in  the  year  1900  increased  in  remarkable  proportionB.  especially  in  the  cheaper 
grades  from  (?«nnany,  France,  and  the  tTnited  States.  Food  products,  as  flonr, 
salt  meat,  salt  flah.  smoked  herring,  cooking  batter,  lard,  and  bacon,  were  im^rted 
almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  Ironware  and  a^cnltural  machmery, 
as  well  as  fmnitnre,  wantons,  saddles,  harness,  and  accessones,  were  also  imported 
chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  market  for  wood  was  lees  active  than  the 
preceding  year.  The  demand  was  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Germany  sup- 
plied Incifer  matches,  and  shared  with  Prance  the  imports  of  wine,  liqnora.  and 
beer.  Only  the  cheapest  qualities  were  imported.  The  best  quality  of  empty 
coSee  sacks  was  demanded,  and  was  supplied  by  Germany.  Holland,  England,  and 
France.  The  jute  sacks  from  Holland  met  with  especial  favor.  The  demand  for 
soap  is  increasing.  The  factory  in  Port  »u  Prince  will  deliver  20,000  boxes  a 
month.  The  imports  from  the  Dominican  Republic  are  confined  to  ^eep,  cattle, 
and  horses.    Cattle  are  alao  sent  for  reexport,  chiefly  to  Cuba. 

POBTO  RICO. 

According  to  returns  of  the  Division  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Depart- 
ment, the  total  imports  in  1900  were  19,989,505,  of  which  the  United 
States  sent  69.60  per  cent,  or  $6,952,114.  Exports  amounted  to 
♦6,612,4119,  of  which  50.67  per  cent  went  to  tlie  United  States.  The 
following  figures  show  the  trade  in  1899  and  1900; 
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GBRHAM  PLOWS  IN  PORTO  BICO. 

ConsTtl  Warner,  of  Leipzig,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  Germany 
has  been  exporting  plows  to  Porto  Rico  during  the  past  year,  and  sng- 
gestfi  that  proper  stepB  be  taken  by  United  States  manuFacturers  of 
agricultural  and  farming  implements  to  bring  their  superior  products 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  island. 

BRITISH  VIEW  OF  PORTO  RICAN  TRADE. 


The  folloving  extracts  i 
British  consular  reports: 


i  taken  from  annual  series  No.  2617  of 


The  great  enterprlBea  projuctod,  which,  when  in  operation,  will  withont 
donbt  bring  a  good  meaenre  of  proBperity  with  them,  primarily  through  the 
employmeni  of  the  snpeTabundiuice  or  nnoccnpled  labor,  all  seem  to  be  ha-ngj-ng 
fire  for  want  of  capital. 

CoSee,  which  in  normal  timee  is  the  principal  of  the  three  staples  of  the  island, 
did  not,  owing  to  the  great  damage  done  to  the  plantationa  by  the  hurricane  of 
Angnst.  1899,  yield,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  island,  one-fifth  of  an  ordinary 
crop.  Indeed,  numy  of  the  poorer  plantations  had  no  crop  at  all.  through  want 
of  ovital  to  clear  np  their  smothered  cnltivationB.  The  new  tariff  makes  no 
chuige  in  coffee  introaaced  into  the  United  States,  which  was  free  before;  there- 
fore there  has  not  been  the  stimnlm  of  additional  profit.  The  planters  had  not 
the  means  of  taleing  money  as  easily  as  the  sngar  growers,  to  spend  in  clearing 
tlieir  wrecked  gardens,  and  this  inabuity,  added  to  the  damage  to  trees  that  nothing 
bat  time  can  core,  has  resolted  in  the  virtnal  failure  of  the  crop,  rendered  doubly 
crashing  by  the  growing  descent  in  prices.  Taking  the  medinm  of  the  years  1864 
aDdlES7aeanaTer&ge,the  1900  crop  falls  short  to  the  extent  of  46,S68, 000  i>onnds. 

The  sngar  crop  is  reported  eicellent  from  all  points  of  riew,  more  especially  as 
from  the  new  commercia]  relations  with  the  Statee  it  is  considered  that  the  dnties 
imposed  opon  angars  from  foreign  ports  are  equivalent  to  a  bounty  of  £10  (|48) 
per  acre  per  crop. 

A  conmderable  extent  of  sngar  land  has  been  purchased  b^  American  speculators 
dnring  the  year,  and  much  more  earmarked  for  absorption  when  the  financial 
Htatofl  of  the  island  shall  be  more  firmly  eetabllehed. 

Sngar  centrals  are  projected  for  many  places  with  good  chances  of  realization. 

Oranges  continne  to  be  planted  in  all  partsof  theidand,but  as  yet  to  no  extent 
on  a  sciue  that  wonld  indicate  the  establishment  of  a  large  tiade.    The  reports  of 
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the  competition  to  be  met  from  Califomia  appear  to  have  steadied  specnlatioti. 
Several  bnndred  boxes  of  oranges  were  afaipped  to  the  United  Statee,  but  with  no 
very  encouraging  reenlt. 

I>nring  the  year,  the  cenBoa  oF  the  ielaud  was  taken,  which  fizes  the  pornilatdon 
at  953.243,  a  figure  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Cuban  total.  It  shows  an  increase 
of  IS  per  cent  over  the  population  given  in  the  censns  of  1S87.  and  a  density  of 
occupation  of  2»4  sonls  to  the  sqnare  mile.  Of  the  population,  .569,436.  or  61.8  per 
cent,  are  so-called  white;  38.2  per  cent,  or  363.817,  are  colored.  Only  13,872,  or 
I.O  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  nationality,  of  whom  11,422  are  white.  Of  the  white 
aliens,  7,890  are  Si^nish,  scarcely  any  of  whom  renonnced  their  nationaUty  on  the 
American  occupation. 

In  this  censns  is  inclnded  a  number  of  Britisli  West  Indian  natives,  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

During  the  year,  the  abort  railway  from  tbecapital  to  RioPiedraswae  converted 
from  st«am  to  electric  traction,  a  mnch-appreciated  improvement.  The  other 
short  line  on  theweat  sideof  the  harbor,  opposite  San  Jnan,  frton  Catafia  to  Baya- 
mon,  is  expected  soon  to  follow  snit. 

That  which  haa  hitherto  been  known  as  the  French  railway,  and  in  which  there 
is  said  to  be  considerable  British  interest,  is  for  the  future  to  be  known  as  the 
Porto  Rican  Railway.  Its  conditions  of  concession  embraced  the  complete  circum- 
vallation  of  the  island.  From  one  canse  and  another,  only  foar  sections  of  the 
complete  ring  were  made  upon  the  guaranty  of  8  per  cent  as  granted  by  the  orig- 
inal Spanish  concession.  Previous  to  the  American  occupation,  the  line  was 
already  in  difflcultiee  with  the  ^lanish  anthorities  to  the  extent  even  of  cancella- 
tion. The  matt«r  became  worse  under  the  new  r^^ime,  which  caused  the  company 
to  send  ont  a  special  commissioner,  who,  it  issaid.  IS  authorized  to a^ree  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  guaranty .  and  to  engage  t»  complete  the  line  wiUiin  a  diort  tame,  in  excha^nge 
for  snimeneion  of  penal  powers  held  nnder  the  or^nal  concession. 

On  May  1,  1900,  the  new  civil  government  wsainangniated  by  Governor  Allen, 
from  which  date  Porto  Rico  becranes  self-goTeming  nnder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  an  elected  legislative  assembly  and  a  nominated  executive 
council. 

In  due  time,  many  concessions  were  applied  for  and  granted  for  railways,  tram 
lines,  mining,  docks,  piers,  road  traffic,  etc..  but  owing  to  a  clause  in  the  act  of 
Congress  wmch  gave  the  island  its  Icgfelation.  submitting  all  concessions  to  the 
amendment  or  veto  of  the  Senate  at  Waahin^^ton,  money  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing to  put  the  various  enterprises  into  execution,  nor  will  it  be.  it  is  said,  until 
thJe  clause  is  repealed.  Money  is  reported  to  be  ready  for  all  ventures,  but  will 
not  be  invested  under  present  circumstancea. 

Many  mining  claims  have  been  registered  for  gold,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metala.  bnt  their  worth  is  more  than  problematical.  Qold  has  been  fonnd  from 
the  earliest  times,  but  never  in  sufficient  bulk  to  make  its  search  a  paying  occu- 
pation. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  kept  well  up  the  universal  enhancement  in  the 
I)rices  which  had  set  in  on  the  American  occupation,  but  it  ejceeded  all  e^^iecta- 
tionsinAuguston  the  substitution  of  the  United  States  coinage  for  the  provmcial, 
of  which  1.661  pesos  equaled  |1  United  States. 

The  standard  peso,  in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  inferiority,  was  made  synonymous 
with  the  standard  dollar,  and  conaecjuently  there  waa  an  immediate  rise  all  round 
of  66t  per  cent  in  prices,  a  bad  expenence  for  fixed  incomes  already  suffering  from 
a  rise  of  more  than  SO  per  cent  from  the  old  Spanish  times. 

Values  of  lands,  especially  town  lots  at  San  Juan,  went  up  enormously,  so  much 
so  as  to  prohibit  building  speculation,  the  landlords  holding  oat  for  the  most 
extravajfant  figures.  The  result  is  an  enormous  increase  in  house  rents.  For 
instance,  a  house  that  was  let  in  the  suburbs  in  1897  for  80  pesos  per  month  was  let 
in  1900  for  l-IO.  while  in  the  town  it  is  estimated  that  one  has  to  pay  $50  per  month 
for  a  flat  for  which  one  would  refuse  (15  in  New  York. 

Domestic  wages  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  Where  the  peso  was  asked, 
the  dollar  ia  required  and  freely  granted  in  the  case  of  English-speaking  domes- 
tics, all  of  whom  are  colored. 

Labor  of  all  sorts  in  the  town  and  port  demanded,  and  generally  obtained,  a 
similar  rise,  but  not  without  a  series  of  strikes. 

In  the  interior,  wages  did  not  rise  in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  some  districts 
they  remained  stationary,  owing  to  the  abandance  of  men  thrown  out  of  work 
through  the  hurricane  of  1899. 

Although  thronghout  the  year  there  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  harbor 
improvement,  sncn  as  dredging  the  mun  channel  to  a  safe  depth  for  the  rec^ 
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tion  of  the  larger  class  of  men-of-war,  which,  under  exietinK  ''iTcrnmstancoB.  declinp 
to  make  tue  of  it.  nothing  has  been  done  or  det«nuined.  nor  has  anything  been 
convlnded  aa  to  the  site  of  the  projected  new  naval  Htation,  However,  duili^  the 
year  a  large  and  commodions  commercial  roofed  pier  480  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide 
has  been  bailt,  caimble  of  accommodating  vessels  ap  to  36  feet  draft  of  water.  It 
baa  all  mudem  facilities  for  loading.  diBChari^ng,  and  watering. 

With  the  exception  of  road  makiiig  in  varions  parts,  no  Ghovemment  works 
hare  been  pnt  into  execntlon. 

SAirrO  DOMDSGO  (DOMrarCAN  REPUBLIO. 

Exports  in  1900,  says  Consul- General  Maxwell,  of  Santo  Domingo, 
amoimted  to  $6,005,8G4,  and  imports  to  <3,23:3,177.  In  addition  tu 
the  proviflions  and  lumber,  the  United  States  now  supplies  a  good 
portion  of  other  building  materials,  such  as  nails,  hinges,  locks,  et<;. 
Gtalvanized-iron  roofing,  as  well  as  spouting  and  guttering,  eome  from 
England,  although  the  United  States  product  is  superior.  The  dif- 
ference in  price,  however,  gives  the  former  an  advantage.  Mr.  Max- 
well continues: 

ore  that  onr  trade  in  several  lines  has  larttely  increaae< 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 

ABGENTINE   KEPUBLIC. 

The  foreign  trade  for  1900,  compared  with  that  of  1809,  was: 
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The  following  table  shows  the  chief  countries  participating  in  the 
commerce : 
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Minister  Lord  sends  from  Buenos  Ayres  the  following  figures  com- 
piled by  the  legation,  relative  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  the  first  six  months  of  1901,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1900: 
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Acconling  to  these  figures,  says  the  minister,  the  increase  of  imports 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  compared  with  the  same 
I»enod  histyear,  amouDtetot92,0Si!,  and  that  of  exportatot3,677,613, 
or  a  total  increase  in  foreign  trade  of  ^3,769,695  during  this  period. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  June  20,  1901: 
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theae  American  articles  frum  this  market.  The  ImportatioD  of  toys  comes  from 
Germany  and  France.  The  Germaiu  send  their  circnlare  in  ^taiiish.  reducing 
their  pricoa  and  weights  to  the  decimal  iystem. 

BOLIVIA. 

According  to  the  Brazilian  Review,  the  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia  for 
the  firat  six  mooths  of  1900  was  figured  at  $9,071,521,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Exports,  t6,042,587,  and  imports,  $3,028,934,  giving  an  excess 
of  $3,013,653  for  the  export  trade.  The  import  trade  was  distributed 
by  oonntriefi  as  follows: 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  were: 
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MINXBAL  WlAliTB  OB"  BOLIVIA. 

The  following  has  been  snmmarized  from  a  work  published  by  the 
Bolivian  statistical  office: 

It  ia  difBcnlt  to  give  even  an  api>r<admate  idea  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia; 
It  may  be  eaid  to  comindse  nearly  every  mineral  known.  Qold,  silver,  and  con>er 
were  the  metala  best  known  to  the  abonginea;  bnt  iron,  tin.  lead,  copper,  birannth, 
cobalt,  alnmjnnm,  and  antimony  are  also  fotind  in  abondaoce  ana  in  the  moat 
varied  comtnnatlcraa. 

Tin.  on  acconnt  of  its  increaeing  indnatrial  naea.  ie  one  of  the  most  Important 
metals.  The  tin  of  Bolivia  is  fotmd  to  be  aa  pure  and  as  rich  as  that  of  Maiacca,, 
and  to  be  anperior  to  that  of  Cornwall.  The  districts  producing  tin  are  sitnatod 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillerasof  the  Andes,  extending  from  north  to  soath 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  800  miles.  The  departments  of  Potoel,  La  Paz,  and 
Omro  are  chiefly  represented  in  the  prodnction  of  tin.  The  most  important  mine 
is  ttiat  of.  Hnanom  of  Omro.  which  was  worked  on  a  small  scale  In  very 
ancient  tinies.  Under  the  present  s^'stem  of  working,  this  mine  produces  abont 
100  tons  per  month;  the  principal  vein  worked  varies  in  width  from  2  to  8  feet. 
The  depoeits  can  not  properly  be  called  veins  on  acconnt  of  their  irregtilarlty  and 
the  number  of  dislocadons.    The  richest  tin  is  generally  found  at  the  bcrttom, 

S'  ring  50  per  cent  of  the  oxide.  Tbe  mines  of  La  Paz  are  some  16,000  feet  above 
e  level  of  the  sea;  that  of  Chorolqne  is  also  worked  for  biamoth— tin  being  found 
on  one  aide  of  the  vein  and  bismuth  on  the  other.  This  mine  la  worked  by  Qer- 
man  engineers.  The  whole  output  from  this  district  is  only  about  200  tons  of 
tin  per  year.  The  total  exportation  of  tin  from  Bolivia  is  estimated  at  from  400 
to  GOO  tons  per  month. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1890, 806,008  pounds  of  bismuth  were  exported, 
1,536.386  pounds  of  antimony,  and  4,460.814  pounds  of  copper.  It  Is  certam  that 
if  modem  methods  of  mining  were  employed,  specially  smiting  fnrnacee,  there 
would  be  a  notable  increase  of  productfou. 

Bolivia  has  in  her  territory  11,533  miles  of  navigable  rivers;  she  has  also  in 
recent  years  notably  improved  her  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
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world.  Id  1899.  she  had  575  miles  of  railway  in  operation  and  1,787  were  pro- 
jeuted;  her  telegraph  lines  extended  over  a  distance  ot  2,020  miles. 

The  agricnltnral  products  of  Bolivia  are  noted  for  their  superior  quality.  The 
coffee  of  Ynngas  equals  Mocha  in  d^cacy  of  aroma.  Bolivian  sugar  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  crystallisation,  the  cotton  for  the  exquisite  fineness  of  its  thread, 
while  the  wool  rivsls  that  of  Angora  in  the  size  and  sUkiness  of  the  fleece. 

Petroleani  is  found  in  three  departments,  hard  coal  in  one,  and  peat  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  several  dlatrictB. 

RUBBER. 

The  Belgian  oonsiil-general  at  Santi^o  givea  the  following  data  aH 
to  the  production  of  rubber  in  Bolivia: 

The  chief  centers  of  the  industry  are  in  Beni  and  Canpolican.  The  mbber  is 
conveyed  largely  bv  the  river  Madeira,  and  the  trade  is  niudered  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  transportation— 18  waterfalls  and  72  rapids  necessitating  the  canoes  and 
cargoes  being  dragged  overland  for  a  certain  mstance.  The  cost  of  transport  is 
67  cent^  per  25  poonds  going  downstream.  Loeses  dne  to  shipwreck  average  5 
per  cent  of  the  cargo.  The  total  prodocticai  in  1899  waa  6,946,868  ponnda,  valned 
at  $5,937,800. 

RAILWAYS  IN  BOLIVIA. 

Prom  German  official  reports,  the  following  is  taken: 
There  is  only  one  railway  working  in  Bolivia — the  Omro — connecting  it  with 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  a  narrow-gauge  road  5T5  miles  long.  A  branch  of  33  miles 
mns  to  the  minee  of  Hnanchaca.  It  ia  intended  to  extend  the  main  line  to  LaPaz. 
mairing  the  length  of  the  entire  road  704  miles.  Other  railway  lines  planned  are: 
From  La  Paz  to  Deeagnadero  in  jnnction  with  the  line  from  Omro;  from  Golqne- 
chacs  to  the  Omro-Antofagasta  road;  fromOruro  toCochabambaand  to  the  Beni 
River;  from  Tupizs,  Cotagaita,  to  Potoei  (a  continuation  of  the  Argentine  line 
from  Jnjuy):  from  Potosi  toUyuni;  from  Beni  to  Santa  Cruz.  Omro,  La  Paz,  as 
well  as  to  the  Agniri  and  Pnnis  rivers;  finally,  from  Puerto  Perez  to  La  Paz.  It 
is  said  that  a  company  is  to  be  created  in  London  which  will  have  charge  of  the 
constmctiDn  of  the  road  from  Omro  to  Cochabamba.  The  interest  of  the  capital 
necessary  will  be  gnaranteed  by  a  national  loan. 

TRADE  OF  LA  PAZ. 

Vice- Con sul-Gieneral  Murphy,  of   Frankfort,  sends  a  translation 
from  the  Berlin  Suedamerikaniache  Rundschau,  as  follows: 
The  Gierman  consul  at  La  Paz  reports  that  Germany  holds  the  first  place,  as  far 


If  the  tTnlted  States  is  first  in  the  Importation  of  cotton  wares,  this  is  dne  to  the 
fact  that  it  snppliea  a  much-used  article,  gray  shirting,  which  even  Manchester 
can  not  mannfactnreao cheaply.  G^ermanytakestheBecond  place  in  cotton  wares, 
while  England  comes  third.  An  important  article  of  importation  from  (Jermany 
is  machinery  for  mines  and  smelting  works.  The  entire  material  for  the  water- 
works of  the  city  of  Oruro  was  bron^t  from  Oermany.  Cannon  and  rifles  were 
also  supplied  by  Oermany  throngh  English  firms,  Narrow-guage  railways  are 
mostly  of  Oerman  origin. 

Concerning  eiportatione  from  the  department  of  La  Paz, no  statistics  are  avail- 
able. The  principal  export  article  was  rubber.  In  smaller  quantities,  cinchona 
bark  and  tin  ore  were  also  exported.  From  Corocoro,  important  qnantitiwof  very 
rich  copper  ore  are  sent  to  England.  The  departments  of  Omro  and  Potoei  expori; 
much  tin  and  silver  ore,  the  busineea  being  chiefly  in  Oemian  hands.  The  ricneet 
tin  ore  in  the  world  comes  from  Bolivia,  but  many  of  the  minee  are  in  the  hands  of 
persons  of  small  means,  whose  capital  is  not  anffldent  to  readsT  possible  a  profit- 
able exploitation  of  the  property. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA:    BRAZIL    AND   CHILE. 

BBAZlIi. 

The  trade  of  the  principal  countries  with  Brazil,  in  1900,  was: 


CountaT. 

^:SS.J  "iSS!" 

areacBHtklu 

Sr-S"^:::;-;:-:-::--.::;.;.: 

The  total  imports  of  Brazil  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1901  were 
valued  at  $49,117,700,  and  the  exports  at  »94,628,766. 

Miniater  Bryan,  of  Petropolis,  under  date  of  July  3, 1901,  reports  the 
expiration  of  the  Brazilian  "funding-loan arrangement."     He  says: 

OfBcial  Btatementa  show  that  the  finsnceB  of  this  country  are  npon  a  more  solid 
foTindation  than  for  years  past.  Specie  payments  of  the  foreign  gold  obligatdoiu 
have  been  reanmed;  BraziuanBecnrities  nave  risen  from  45  percent  to  75  percent 
of  par;  the  volume  of  paper  money  has  been  diminished  from  788.000  contoe*  to 
680.000  contos;  the  sieriing  value  of  the  milreis  has  risen  from  5id.  to  11_W.  (11.3.1 
cents  to  23.8  cents) ;  the  import  daties.  formerly  all  payable  in  a  depreciated  and 
flnctnating  cnrrency,  are  now  collected  25  per  cent  in  gold  and  T.'j  per  cent  in  paper, 
being  an  actual  value  equivalent  to  in  per  cent  and  5.1  per  cent  respecnvely; 
£1,000,000  ($4,606,600)  have  been  paid  on  the  im7  emergency  loan,  com^etely 
ertinpuishing  that  obligation;  21,000conto6  ($11,500,000  par)  of  treasury  bille  ont- 
standing  July  1, 1806,  have  been  paid  oS.  and  their  issne  is  now  no  longer  resorted 
to:  £2,500,000  ($12,166,250)  of  internal  gold  interest-bearing  bonds  have  been  paid 
off  orezchanged  intocorrency  obligations;  and  finally, important  reductions  have 
been  made  in  current  administrative  expenditures. 

Consul  Oirimondi,  of  Santos,  aayn  that  it  is  well  recogrnized  in  Bra- 
zil that  goods  of  United  States  manufacture  ai-e  superior  to  those  from 
Europe.  Cierman  hardware  is  handled  only  hecause  of  its  cheapness. 
Onr  trade  with  Brazil,  he  says,  has  increased  heavily  of  late  years, 
and  the  demand  for  our  goods  is  growing.  Our  sewing  machines  hold 
their  own  everywhere;  our  clocks  and  watches  also  have  an  excellent 
reputation,  and  the  cheaper  grades  sell  well.  Machinery  for  electric 
tramways,  as  well  as  the  rolling  stock,  has  been  purchased  from  un, 
and  our  electric  fans  and  typewriters  dominate  the  market.  Among 
other  goods  which  are  securing  a  firm  foothold  are  bicycles,  picture- 
frame  moldings,  hinges,  bolts,  wire  nails,  screws,  locks,  tools,  fire- 
arms, cutlery,  razors,  lamps,  agricnltural  implements,  drills,  and  cot.- 
ton  canvas.     There  is  a  good  opening  for  onr  textiles  and  for  furniture. 

CHILE. 

Consul  Greene,  of  Antofagasta,  sends  flguree  showing  that  the 
imports  in  1900  amounted  to  $46,916,421  and  the  exports  to  $01,201,242. 
The  United  Stales  contributed  $4,41t>,000  worth  of  the  imports,  or  9.41 
per  cent;  Great  Britain  had  over  33  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  and 
Germany  26.7  per  cent.  Of  the  exports,  our  country  received  some 
$2,311,000,  England  $44,981,200,  Germany  $7,382,900,  et''-.  A  German 
review  of  Chilean  trade  in  1900  is  quoted  as  follows  by  I>eputy  Consnl- 
General  Hananer,  of  Frankfort: 


.  Goot^  Ic 
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and  bugs,  wine,  dmgs.  wheat,  tallovr,  and  hid«e.  Goal  shows  an  increase  in 
value  which  in  owins  to  the  enhanoemeat  in  the  price  of  that  article.  Importa 
decreased  in  cotton  fabrics,  coffee,  candles,  and  Paraguayan  tea.  ChUean  exports 
for  1900  were  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  in  copper.  Koano,  gold,  and  salt- 
petre. The  agricultoral  exports  decreased,  the  decline  being  especially  noticeable 
m  wheat.  Wool  and  bides  also  gave  diminiahed  export  figures,  ont  the  shipmeata 
of  nuts,  potatoes,  and  hay  were  larger. 

COMMERCIAL  REBOURCEa  OF  TERRA  DEL  PUBOO. 

From  the  Bulletin  de  Gtograpbie  Commerciale,  Paris,  1901,  the 
following  is  taken: 

The  archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fnego  is  usually  represented  as  a  desolate,  unpro- 
ductive country,  yet  the  principal  islands  possess  dense  forests,  and  most  of  toent 
have  numerous  streams  of  water.  The  territory  of  Hagallanes,  which  belongs  to 
Chile,  is  especiaUy  destined  to  become  prosperous.  Sheep  raising  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  building  woods  and  of  petroleum  weUs  are  among  ita  aonrcea  of  wealth. 
lUaguetic  iron  abounds,  and  coal,  although  of  medioc^re  qoality,  is  found  on  the 
.Atlantic  coast  and  on  the  Straits.  Puuta  Arenas,  the  capital,  owes  its  rapid  devel- 
opment to  sheep  raising  and  gold  washing.  The  sheep  of  this  region  appear  to  be 
native  to  it;  the  wool  is  longer,  more  silky,  and  tongher  than  the  Argentine  wool 
and  is  not  greasy.  It  finds  a  ready  sale  in  English  markets.  There  is  no  sickness 
amouK  the  sheep.  The  chief  exports  are  gold  in  powder  and  nuggets,  wool, 
ostrich  feathers,  skins  of  llamas  and  of  seals,  live  sheep,  refrigerated  mutton,  and 
tallow.  In  the  last  five  years,  three  concessions  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Straite — 
one  of  160,000  hectares  (870,660  acres) .  one  of  300.000  hectares  (494.300  acres). and 
thethirdof  1,000,000  hectares  (3,471 ,000  acres)— have  been  made  to  English  socie- 
ties. On  the  north  coast  of  the  Straits  are  some  very  prosperous  French  conces- 
dons.  The  onlv  Argentine  establishment  is  at  the  soutnem  extremity  of  the 
archipelago.  The  island  of  Hoet«,  which  is  very  mountainous,  has  a  colony  estab- 
lished by  an  English  mission.  The  washing  of  the  aurif erouB  sands  here  has  given 
goodresolta. 

Punta  Arenas  is  a  free  port.  Merchants,  especially  from  Argentina,  flock  there, 
exchanging  their  manufactured  articles,  almost  at  the  European  price,  for  skins, 
gold,  and  building  wood.  The  Chilean  Gkivemment  keeps  a  small  squadron  of 
stewmers  to  police  the  canals,  protect  the  shipwrecked,  ana  prevent  gold  washing 
or  seal  killing  by  unauthorized -parties. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  commeroe  with  the  chief  conntriea  competing  in  this  market, 
in  the  last  year  for  which  returns  are  accessible,  was: 

°-'°^  |S:.,'ciim° 
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Commercial  conditions  in  the  country  are  described  aa  follows  in  a 
report  to  the  Department  of  State,  dated  August  11,  1001: 

The  commercial  situation  here  is  more  depressed  and  more  difficult  for  all  kinds 
of  legitimate  transactions  than  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
now  m  ijrogreas.  From  the  gathering  of  the  crops  to  the  shipping  thereof  great 
difficulties,  in  many  cases  insurmountable,  are  encountered.  The  majority  of  the 
coffee  crop  has  remained  ungathered  because  laborers  could  not  be  secured.  Of 
the  crops  gathered  a  great  deal  remains  on  the  plantation  or  deposited  elsewhere 
because  beasts  can  not  be  secured  to  ship  it  to  the  Magdalena  River.  Other  large 
quantities  of  coffee  remain  at  river  ports  awaiting  shipment.  The  coffee  in  hand 
which,  for  various  reasons,  can  not  oe  forwarded  for  export  is  roughly  spoken  of 
aa  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bags.    A  great  deal  of  this  coffee  was  bought  by  for- 
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fligners,  or  taken  \>y  them  in  puTineiit  of  debts,  before  the  imposition  of  the  prea- 
ent  duty  of  60  ixate  gold  per  100  bUograins  (220.46  potrnds) ,  and  before  tlie  heavy 
increase  in  freight  ratett  frota  the  interior  to  tfae  eoaet  had  tahen  place.  All  this 
BoBee  to-day  represents  heavy  loss.  It  is  insisted  by  thoee  familiar  with  the  bnsi- 
nesB  that  coCee  from  the  interior  of  Colombia  can  not  withstand  the  present 
charges  against  it.  For  example,  an  itemized  irtat«ment  of  the  charges  of  a  trat 
of  coffee  in  the  hnsk  (pergamino)  from  Bogota  to  New  Yto'k  foote  np  $80.09  gold 
before  the  coffee  i«  taken  ont  of  the  shi^  at  a  New  York  dock.  It  la  stated  by 
way  of  comparison  that  the  cost  of  shipping  the  same  amonnt  of  Brazilian  coffee 
from  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  New  YoA  is  flO  gold ,  leaving  the  ton  of  Colombian 
coffee  at  a  disadvantage  of  $70.59  gold  as  compaj^d  with  the  Brazilian  prodnct. 
Adding  to  the  sum  of  $80.59  gold,  rextreeenting  the  shipping  charges  from  Bogota 
to  New  York,  the  anm  of  $50  gold  per  ton,  present  valne  of  the  coffee  in  this  mar- 
ket, the  ton  of  coffee  costs  the  shipper  $130.59  gold  in  the  hold  of  the  steamer  along- 
side the  dock  in  New  York.  The  ton  of  coffee  when  cleaned  (trillado)  is  rednced 
to  about  1,600  ponnds,  so  that  the  coffee  when  it  arrives  in  New  York,  and  before 
it  is  nnloaded,  represents  a  cost  of  8. IS  cents  gold  per  ponnd.  To  tiiis  moat  be 
added  commission  and  all  costs  of  handling  in  New  York, 

Hides  are  held  in  large  qnantitiee  and  can  not  be  shipped  for  the  reasons  that 
prevent  tike  ^pping  of  coffee.  Qnantitiee  of  hides,  representing  large  valnes, 
nave  so  deteriorated  as  to  become  worthleea.  In  some  instances,  this  has  resulted 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  poison  for  their  preservation,  and  in  others 
becanse  they  had  already  been  so  heavily  poisoned  that  they  wonld  stand  no  more. 
The  inability  to  ship  hides  is  particnlariy  vexations  to  holders,  becaose  of  the 
present  high  prices  of  this  article  of  export  in  the  New  York  market.  Hides, 
nnlike  coSee,  wonld  easily  stand  the  present  heavy  freight  and  other  charges 
against  them,  if  they  conldbe  got  to  New  York.  Many  American  houses  are 
heavily  interested  in  the  present  large  holding  Of  Colombian  hides  and  coffee — 
some  of  them  directly  as  owners,  others  as  creditors  of  Colombian  holders,  and 
some  in  both  respects. 

There  is  no  means  of  foretelling  how  soon  the  present  strained  eitnatlon  may 
be  relieved.  Those  most  interested  are  not  basisg  their  calcnlations  on  early 
relief. 

In  Spite  of  the  general  decrease  in  trade,  Consnl  Malmros,  of  Colon, 
thinks  that  importations  from  the  United  States  are  advancing  slightly. 
There  is  a  growing  demand  for  Araerioan  negligee  sbirt«,  collars,  and 
cnlTa,  as  well  as  boots  and  shoes. 

ECUADOB. 

Consul-General  De  Leon,  of  Gnayaquil,  says  the  imports  into  Ecua- 
dor in  1900  wore  fignred  at  (7,373,100  and  the  exports  at  (7,748,600. 
The  following  were  among  the  chief  articles  of  export: 
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The  import  trade,  by  countries,  was: 
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Miuister  S»iiipson,  of  Quito,  transmits  the  following  nffii-iat  stHtistics 
of  tht)  trade  between  the  United  States  and  E<;ii>idr>r  for  lynB  and  lOOO. 
The  cuBtom-house  records  of  1809,  in  Guayaquil,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  importations  into  Ecuador  consisted  of  flour,  kerosene,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  lard,  steel  rails,  machinery,  and  textiles.  The  expor- 
tations  to  the  United  States  ccnsiated  of  cacao,  coffee,  rubber,  hides, 
hats,  and  ivory  nut'^.  For  a  number  of  years,  says  the  minister,  the 
trade  between  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  has  been  increasing; 
from  present  indications,  the  year  1901  will  not  be  an  exception.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  De  licon  says  that  United  States  trade  is  increasing,  because 
of  purchases  for  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad  (progress  on  which 
ifl  rather  slow),  quicker  communication,  lower  freight  rates,  and  the 
advent  of  American  commercial  travelers.  Our  goods  in  many  lines, 
notably  shoes,  cottons,  steel  and  iron  ware,  are  conceded  to  be  the  best. 

FAIiKIiA2a>  ISLANDS. 

Imports,  in  1900,  according  to  Consul  Rowen,  of  Port  Stanley, 
amounted  to  $463,600,  of  which  nearly $430,000  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  no  data  as  to  exports.  In  1898,  they  amounted 
to  $619,000,  and  the  imports  to  $325,400.  Wool,  hides,  and  tallow 
constitute  the  chief  exports;  provisions,  apparel,  building  materials 
and  timber,  machinery,  and  ironmongery  are  imported.  The  princi- 
pal import  from  Great  Britain  was  apparel — $155,000. 

THE  GUIANA8. 

British. — Consul  Monlton,  of  Demerara,  says  that  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 1901,  amounted  to $6,688,937,  and  imimrts 
from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,901,332.  Esjwrts  to  foreign 
countries  aggregated  $9,928,349,  and  to  the  United  States  t4,.%6,506. 
Imports  from  England  were  valued  at  $3,230,495,  and  exports  thither 
at  $4,555,240.  There  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  quantities  of  flour  and 
other  foodatuifa  brought  from  the  United  States  during  the  year,  and 
bicycles  also  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  machinery  for  the  electric 
trolley  plant,  shoes,  shooks,  staves,  coal,  etc.,  increased.  England 
sends  about  tliree-fourths  of  the  manufactured  articles  required  hy 
the  colony.  If  the  pending  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
were  concluded,  the  consul  thinks  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  to 
British  Guiana  would  increase  at  least  .30  per  cent. 

Dutch. — Imports  in  1900  aggregated  $2,466,(i40,  of  which  $507,008 
worth  came  from  the  United  States,  $270,312  from  England,  and 
$1,196,999  from  the  Netherlands  and  Germany.  Exports  were  valued 
at  $2,216,329,  of  which  the  United  States  received  $1,200,937,  the 
Netherlands  $779,318,  England  $143,223,  etc.  In  considering  the 
import  trade.  Consular  Agent  Deyo  notes  that  some  $212,000  worth 
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of  good.s  enters  throngh  Demernra  and  Barbadon,  and  most  of  this  U 
of  United  States  origin.  Hydraalic  plants  from  ourcountry  have  been 
installed  in  the  gold-mining  districts. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  United  States,  says  a  British  4»)nsular 
rcimrt,  were  flour  and  meal,  I12a,000;  machinery,  *55,600;  oil,»40,000; 
and  lumber,  $27,500. 

French. — According  to  La  Qainzaine  Coloniale,  Paris,  October  10, 
\'M1,  the  foreign  commerce  of  French  Guiana  inliJOO  was  figured  at 
*  1  ,S8i,074  for  the  import  and  *1 ,270,fi08  for  the  export  trade,  a  decrease 
in  the  total  trade  of  $501,472  as  compared  with  the  Agures  of  1899. 

The  import  trade  was  divided,  according  to  countries,  an  follows: 
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The  principal  articles  imported  were: 
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The  United  States  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  lard, 
butter,  salted  beef,  and  wheat  flour. 
The  exports  for  1900  were: 
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The  article  continues: 

The  indiiBtriea  at  present  in  operation  Id  French  Onltma  are  three  distilleriee  of 
ram;  two  brick  mtumfoctoriea  of  private  initiative,  and  five  under  Oovernment 
direction—the  brfcba  sell  from  (17.37  to  $19.30  the  thousand;  9  steam  sawmills: 
three  small  manofactoriee  of  esHence  of  rosewood — 2,204  pounds  of  wood  give 
abont  22  pounds  of  the  essence.  Caoutchouc  tlgnree  in  tbe  export  trade  at  $2,985. 
This  industry  will  increase.  The  balata  is  fonnd  everywhere,  as  many  as  25  to 
:tO  trees  per  acre,  A  tree  may  be  tapped  every  four  years  on  two-thirds  of  its  cir- 
cnmferenceand  gives  on  an  average  4.3  quarte  of  mUkjr  juic« — that  is,  4.4  pounds 
of  the  coagnlatea  gam.  The  balata  caoutchouc  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
gutta-pcrclia.  The  demands  for  permits  for  the  exiiloitati<»i  of  balata  gum  have 
multiplied  since  the  beginning  of  1901 .  In  the  first  four  moidlis,  417,590  acres  were 
conceded,  malting  551,088  acres  now  taken. 
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.    PABAGUAT. 

A  British  consular  report  saj-B  that  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
during  the  year  1900  may  be  estimated  at  •1,798,529,  The  share  taken 
by  various  countries  in  this  trade  is  given  approximately  as  follows: 
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The  trade  of  Paragnay  with  the  United  States,  says  Consnl  Ruffin, 
of  Asuncion,  is  increasing,  and  the  prospects  are  that  before  the  expi- 
ration of  1901  it  will  have  reached  an  unprecedented  volume.  For 
instance,  the  firm  of  Angulo  y  Ci'a.  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  an 
exhibition  of  United  States  goods,  and  is  doing  a  lai^e  business,  espe- 
cially in  agricultural  implements.  It  expects  to  make  many  sales  of 
carriages,  electrical  supplies,  bicycles,  dry  paints,  and  other  articles  of 
United  States  manufacture.     The  consul  continues: 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  a  large  landowner  here  for  the  efltabliahment  of 
a  qnebTHoho  lactorv,  for  the  prodactioii  of  extract  of  qnebiacho  for  nse  in  tan- 
neries. Another  plant  known  aa  "cnmpay."  I  am  iuonned,  gives  even  more 
tcinnic  snbstance  than  the  quebracho,  the  yield  being  as  lu^  as  36  per  cent,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  factory  for  its  utilization  would  prove  an  excellent  inyeetment. 
Afiyet,  the  scheme  has  never  been  tried. 

Ilie  engineers  who  lisve  been  considering  the  estsblishinent  of  waterworks  for 
the  city  of  Aanncion  will  shortly  enbrnit  to  the  antboritiefl  the  resnlta  of  their 
obflervationa.  when  the  Qovemment  will  call  for  bids.  The  works  will  be  qnlte 
extensive  and  will  involve  the  ose  of  considerable  quantities  of  piping  and  iron 
material.  In  addition  to  the  waterworks,  the  Government  will,  in  the  near  fntfire, 
take  np  the  matter  of  road  building  and  the  dredging  of  the  pass  at  Angoetnnt. 

PEHU. 

Consul  Dickey,  of  Callao,  gives  the  imports  in  1900  as  tll,261,3d2 
and  the  exports  as  $21,8t>0,279.  Both  showed  a  notable  increase  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  The  commeroe  with 
the  chief  countries  was  as  follows: 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  are  eoMonn, 
sewing  machines,  furniture,  weighing  machines,  revolvers,  clocks,  oil, 
steel,  rope,  perfumes,  iron  pipings,  rubber  hose,  grease,  copper  pbite, 
medicine,  wood,  windmills,  wheat,  locomotives,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, typewriters,  medicines,  leather,  steel  rails,  and  bicycles. 
Wheat  was  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year,  but  with  a 
good  crop  in  Chile,  it  is  doubtful  if  our  product  can  compete.  To 
increase  our  trade,  says  the  consul,  we  need  transportation  facilities 
on  the  west  coast,  an  Americanbank,  and  the  granting  of  long  credits. 
Packing  of  United  States  goods  has  improved. 
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The  Department  hae  received  from  Minister  Dudley,  of  Lima,  a 
review  of  the  export  trade  of  Peru  during  1900,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  total  of  46.4  per  cent  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
article  says : 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  has  Kiven  r  great  impnlse  to  mining,  and  the 
shipmenta  of  copper  to  Great  Britain  cmring  1900  have  been  so  consideT&ble  as  not 
only  to  oSeet  the  decrease  in  silver  exportation  oonaeqaent  upon  its  fall  in  price, 
bnt  to  increase  tlie  total  exportation  of  minerals  to  the  extent  of  $3,0Ki,803. 
Sngar  has  followed  its  normal  development.  The  exportation  of  cotton  during 
lOOO  was  remarkable,  amonntinK  to  7,346  metric  tons,  and  if  it  is  considered  that 
the  six  cotton-drill  factories  (I^cayo)  in  Pern  produce  each  year  abont  800,000 
pieces  of  40  yards  each  (18,000,000 yards),  representing  a  consumption  of  approx- 
unately  1 ,400  tons,  the  total  prodnction  of  cotton  may  be  estamated  at  somewhat 
more  than  8,600  tons. 

The  exports  to  different  coontriee  were  distnbated  in  the  following  proportions: 
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The  greatest  increase  has  been  to  the  United  States.  In  1897  alone,  oar  exports 
to  that  conntry  amounted  to  4.49  per  cent  of  onr  total  exports  by  the  Pacific  route, 
and  in  1900  they  amounted  to  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  establishment  of  coanterv^ling  additional  duties  on  sngar  in  that  conntry. 
This  customs  measure  has  the  effect  of  favoring  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Sonth  America. 

UBUGUAT. 

Imports  in  1900,  says  Consnl  Swalm,  of  Montevideo,  amoanted  to 
$23,977,600  and  exports  to  $29,388,200,  the  principal  item  in  the  latt«r 
being  the  prodactB  of  sUughterhoases — over  $26,000,000.  The  imports 
were  made  np  principally  of  the  following: 

Comestibles,  cereals,  and  spices $4,900,000 

S(^  goods  and  materials _    4,300,000 

Baw  material  and  machinery 7, 300, 000 

Beody-made  clothing 1 ,  100, 000 

Drinks,  in  general S,  300, 000 

The  completion  of  new  branches  of  railway,  opening  rich,  productive 
lands,  will  add  greatly  to  the  development  of  the  country.  English 
capital  is  wholly  employed  in  these  extensions. 

The  exports  for  1900  are  given  in  German  reports  as  follows: 
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Con.fiil  Swalm  sa^s  there  bait  been  e^nend  Imsinp!*  <lppnT».ioo 
throafcfaoat  ihfr  year,  tlae  l<»  Ihe  failure  of  the  rntpb,  tfa«^  stji;nuted 
conditioD  of  the  wool  niHrkt-l.  etc  XevenhelesR.  ihirc  is  a  pratifjioff 
inen-asf  in  the  v»rifly  of  Uoile*!  States  iiMDnfai>iDres  sf^itfarin^  in 
the  -itnn«.  The  amouDLs  are  doi  yet  of  iraportantre.  for  foreign  vom- 
petition  U  ^harp.  bat  it  i»only  aqaestionof  time  whea  oar  good-s  will 
win  their  way.  and  promineot  importers  of  Ura^oay  realize  thb^  so 
clearly  that  they  are  endeavoring^  to  get  exelosive  ageneies  for  Ameri- 
can prodiK'i.-- 

Workon  I  he  port  improrementn  is  being  hastene*!.  ntnut  of  tfaemate- 
riaLi  for  f-on>trn(-lion  coming  fn>m  France,  as  a  French  company 
obtaineil  the  contract.  The  completion  of  these  works  is  r^uded 
as  a  means  of  reha  bill  tat  inf!  the  port. 

TEXEZUELA. 

The  following  table  Hhows  the  traile  of  the  principal  countries  with 
Venezaela: 


Consul  Goldschmidt.  of  La  Gnaira.  says: 

The  trade  of  Venezoela.  as  of  maoj  other  Spanish- American  cmmtrie*.  is  prD6t- 
aMe.    TbemerchantsheicaKnpare^yoTablT.aBBnile.  with  tbueeof  uijcoaiitry. 

When  we  cmsider  the  tunomit  of  Uniteil  States  mnchandiae  sold  in  Venexnvla 
(aeoiitdiiig  to  statistics,  we  lead  aD  cnnntries).  I  can  not  help  thmfcing  that  Ihij 
sacoese  is  doe  not  to  the  ti^de  metbods  of  our  exporters,  bat  to  the  saperiority  nt 
our  Koods.  If  this  is  the  case  nnder  the  present  conditicmd.  how  moch  more  sac- 
oeMTol  would  we  be  if  we  sent  abroad  men  who  had  the  intensti'  of  their  cmployeis 
at  heart .  who  nndervtood  their  bosneos.  and  who  spoke  the  langnage  of  the  comitrjr 
to  which  thejr  wete  Kent. 

I  have  been  in  Venezoela  foor  yews,  and  m  that  time  the  nmnber  of  American 
mercantile  travdets  aniriag  at  this  port  (the  moot  important  cimmerciaDy  trf 
this  country)  can  ahnost  be  ctnmted  on  the  fin^rs  of  my  hand.-!,  whereas  not  a 
steamer  arrives  from  Earope  that  does  not  bring  French.  German,  or  Enghah 
GOnunercia]  trarelent.  TTwae  mm.  es^eciaDy  the  Germans,  sv-atematically  visit 
this  country  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  trade.  They 
have  letters  of  credit  to  the  most  impcvtant  bouses,  which  gives  them  aetauding 
that  is  hard  to  shake.  Bat  in  ante  o(  all  thin,  an  American  traveler  comee  here 
occasionally  and  g'^^  hom<'  with  his  order  book  weU  filled.  With  proper  efforts, 
we  wonld  win  the  now  neglected  South  American  trade. 
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Consul  CunninKham,  of  Aden,  gives  the  imports  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1901,  as  H2,2r>4,100,and  the  exports  as  t9,814,30(J. 
There  is  a  notable  decrease  in  trade  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  tliat  the  exports  from  certain  Red  Sea 
towns,  which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Aden  returns,  are  now  shipped 
direct.  Further,  the  plundering  of  the  caravans  in  Somaliland  by  the 
Mad  Mullah  has  paralyzed  the  trade  in  those  districts.  This  has 
especially  affected  the  traffic  in  cotton  goods. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,648,471.  They  con- 
sist mainly  of  coffee  and  skins.  The  most  important  article  of  import 
is  cotton  fabrics.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  import  American  flour 
into  Red  Sea  ports.  There  is  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction,  says  the 
consul,  except  the  local  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Indian  product. 
Merchants  in  this  trade  believe  that  in  time,  the  superiority  of  our 
flour  will  gain  for  it  a  part  of  the  Arabiali  market.  The  value  of  total 
imports  from  the  Unitfid  States  in  the  year  under  review  was  $1,273,132, 

BORNEO, 

The  trade  of  British  North  Borneo  for  1899,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  amounted  in  imports  to 
»1,152,333,  and  in  exports  to  $1,613,693;  total,  $2,765,693.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  during 
1899: 
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The  principal  exports  for  the  same  period  were : 
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The  report  continues: 

Agricnltare  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  cnltivstion  of  tobacco  standB  first. 
In  aU,  there  are  13  estates  in  Uanidn  Bay,  Darvel  Bay,  Cowie  Harbor  Bay,  and 
Kinabatangan  River,  fonr  different  parts  of  the  territOTy.  Neit  in  importance 
are  coffee,  cocoanats,  Kamhier,  pepper,  bemp,  and  rhea,  all  of  which  have  been 
mcccaefnUy  grown.    India-rubber  planting  has  also  been  attracting  attentions 
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oa  BengaTa,  there  ia  a  large  pUuitati<m.    As  rat,  there  are  no  larxe  gardeoa  of 
tapioca  or  cotton,  although  both  seem  to  be  indigwions  »id  grow  irell. 

In  addition  to  the  planting  indnstzies,  there  are  a  catch  Atctory  at  Sandakan 
and  another  in  Hanidn  Bay,  and  two  aawmilla  and  three  engineering  shops  in 
Sandakan,  where  regain  to  vessels  can  be  effected.  The  natives  of  the  interior 
employ  themselves  m  hnnting  for  jon^e  produce — gntta-percha,  india  rubber, 
camphor,  beeswax,  rattan,  etc.  The  oonntrrfaas  not  been  opened  npbj  roads,  and 
placee  in  the  interior  can  only  be  reached  by  river  (where  practicable)  or  by  severe 
jiuiKle  walking.  A  railway  nas  been  commenced  to  comiect  the  inland  districts 
wit£  the  coast.  The  lines,  starting  from  two  points  on  the  west  coast — viz.  Wee- 
ton  and  Jesaelton— are  to  rtm  for  some  30  mOee  m  a  northeasterly  direction  and  for 
.18  milee  in  a  sonthwesterly  direction,  respectively,  meeting  at  Beaufort,  on  the 
Podas  Biver.  From  Beanfort  the  line  is  to  run  almost  due  sontheast,  skirting  the 
Padas  River  and  the  Penotal  Qoi^,  tiU  it  reaches  Lenom  in  the  interior. 

BRITISII  INDIA. 

The  importfi  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1901,  according  to 
Consul-General  Patteraon,  of  Calcutta,  were  valued  at  $^!>l>,772,700,  of 
which  $244,080,000  was  represented  by  merchandise.  The  exports  of 
merchandise  amonnted  to  1333,457,000,  and  the  total  exports  to 
t367,64^,000.  The  trade  was  serioa sly  influenced  by  the  dronghtand 
famine.  Nevertheless,  imports  exceeded  in  ralue  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  while  the  exports,  though  Leas  than  for  the  fiscal  years 
1898-99  or  1899-1900,  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  Cotton 
goods  is  one  of  the  most  important  it«ms  of  import,  representing  36 
per  cent  of  the  total  value ;  the  consul-general  urges  American  export- 
ers to  pay  more  attention  to  this  line  of  trade.  The  United  Kingdom 
sent  63.8  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  and  the  United  States  only  1.6  per 
cent,  according  to  ofRcial  returns,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  onr 
trade  was  really  lai^r,  as  many  of  our  goods  came  into  the  country 
indirectly. 

Of  the  export  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  takes  30. 1  per  cent  and  the 
United  States  6.9  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  divided  between 
China,  Germany,  the  Straits  Settlements,  France,  etc. 

The  consul-general  forwards  an  interesting  statement,  prepared  by 
a  native  merchant,  giving  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  so 
small  a  share  of  the  import  trade,  and  suggesting  measures  for  increas- 
ing that  share. 

CEYLON. 

Consul  Morey,  of  Colombo,  gives  the  importein  1900  as  138,181,420, 
and  the  exports,  exclusive  of  specie,  as  ♦35,335,490.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  (2,246,041,  and  imports  therefrom  to 
t225,040.  The  chief  item^  of  import  were  flour,  kerosene,  coal,  hard- 
ware, vehicles,  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  and  electric  machinery.  The 
imports  of  cotton  goods  from  our  country  were  valued  at  over  $30,000; 
tobacco,  $25,000;  flour,  $44,800;  electric  materials,  $9,400,  etc.  Plum- 
bago, tea,  and  cocoanut  oil  are  the  principal  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

CHINA.' 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  official  report  of  trade  for  1900, 
issued  by  the  imperial  maritime  customs: 

GENERAL. 

The  great  expansion  of  China's  foreign  trade,  shown  %  the  statistica  for  1899, 
was  continued  daring  the  first  half  of  1900;  bat  the  distnrbanceB  in  the  north. 
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which  became  Berioas  in  Jniie,  not  only  stopped  for  &  time  all  trade  at  Ninchwaiig 
and  Tientsin,  which  had  shown  ench  improvement  darinKtbe  preTionn  year,  bnt 
natoraUy  had  a  depreafdng  effect  thronghont  the  porta.  The  idea  that  Uio  Boier 
movement  agHinst  the  Christian  converte  conld  be  Bncceeefo]!;  employed  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  conntry  from  foreign  dictation  and  interference  waa  accepted 
by  only  a  limited  party  in  Pekin  and  by  certain  offlciala  in  the  northern  DrovinceB. 
Elsewbere,_  it  was  fortunately  received  with  a  skepticism  which  prored  sufficient 
to  save  China  from  a  genenu  war,  and  trade  went  on  as  nsoal,  hampered  only  by 
a  want  of  confidence  engendered  by  the  nncertainty  of  the  pcuitical  outlook.  In 
the  eonth.  a  rebellion  which  at  one  time  looked  aenoas  was  promptly  snppreaaed 
by  the  anthoritiee,  bnt  canaed  eome  disturbance  to  trade  in  the  diBtdcts  affected, 
lite  Yangtee  Valley  was  kept  wonderfully  tranquil,  and  one  or  two  abortive 
attempe  at  insmrection  were  immediate!^  fuelled.  The  power  of  tbe  officii  to 
preaeire  order  has  never  been  more  etnkiiiKly  manifested.  That  trade  was  not 
more  minonsly  impeded,  always  excepting  the  actual  area  of  hostilities,  during  a 
year  which  was  so  eiceptionally  trying  to  merchants  and  lo  fnll  of  unrest  for  me 
populace,  shows  its  vitality  and  howqnicklyit  will  revive  when  peace  is  restored. 
We  may  hope  that  the  Chinese  Qovemment,  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, will  now  awake  to  tbe  necessity  of  developing  the  resoarcee  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  we  shall  then  see  China  becoming  more  wralthy  under  the  stimulus  of 
apparent  misfortunes.  The  strength  of  the  Chinese  lies  in  their  indngtry  and 
commercial  aptitude,  and  not  in  their  capacity  for  vrar,  and  the  cultivation  of 
friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers  will  eerve  them  better  thar  the  vain  policy 
of  exclusion  and  resistance  to  progress. 

The  close  of  the  decade  offers  a  convenient  opportnnitr  for  a  general  review  of 
the  progress  of  trade.  The  record  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  1891  to 
1900  shows  that,  with  someexceptioUB,tne  trade  in  cotton  piece  goods  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  and  in  some  items  ha«  even  fallen  off.  The  exceptions  are 
American  drills,  jeans,  and  sheetings,  which  show  a  strong  advance,  and  cotton 
flannel  (principaUy  American)  and  cotton  lastings,  which  are  evidenUy  increasing 
in  favor.  English  shirtiuKS  and  T  cloths,  with  EngUsh  drills,  jeans,  and  sheet- 
'  ,  have  made  no  headway.  Japanese  cotton  goods  seem  likely  to  find  an 
rged  market.    English  cotton  yam  has  not  progressed,  while  Indian  and  Jap- 

le  yams  have  advanced  rapidly.    The  trades  in  woolen  goods  and  metals  are 

not  growing.  Candles,  cement,  docks  and  watches,  aniline  dyes,  window  glass, 
paints,  and  perfumery  have  gradually  increased  in  demand,  while  flonr,  kero- 
sene oil,  matchee,  and  soap  have  been  imported  in  much  larger  quantitiea  every 

As  regards  heavy  cotton  goods,  the  expansion  in  American  manufactures  at  the 
exi)ense  of  British  is  natural,  and  most  be  eipected  to  continue.  Indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  tbe  Lancashire  goods  have  held  their  own  so  well.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  'sotton-weaving  industry  in  America  has  reunited  in  a  production  in 
excess  of  domestic  requirements,  and  America  has  become  an  exporter  under 
favorable  conditions.  Proximity  to  China,  cheaper  freights,  and  the  evident 
advantage  of  nsing  indigenous  cotton  are  all  factors  which  will  contribnte  to  the 
future  expansion  of  American  trade.  In  fancy  cotton  goods,  such  as  lastings, 
Lancashire  can  hold  its  own,  as  these  goods  are  mostly  mannfactnred  from 
Egyptian  cotton.  English  cotton  yam  can  not  be  ex[>ected  to  make  progress  in 
the  Chinesemarketagainstthecompetitionofthelndiaa,  Japanese, and toctu  mills. 
The  demand  is  for  tow  counts,  and  while  the  principal  busineea  of  the  English 
miUs  is  in  high-count  vams,  tbe  mills  of  India,  Japan,  and  China  are  provided 
with  machinery  specially  arranged  to  meet  the  demand  for  coarse  yams  in  tbe 
Eastern  markets. 

RKVENUB. 


One  would  naturally  have  expected  a  disastrous  commercial  panic,  with  heavy 
faOnree.  but  tbe  year  has  been,  generally  speaking,  a  fairly  good  though  anxious 
one.  Trade  was  so  brisk  during  the  first  six  months  of  1900  and  revived  so 
strongly  toward  the  close  that,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign trade  was  well  up  to  the  average  of  lato  years,  although  naturally  foiling 
short  of  such  an  excepMonal  year  as  1999. 

At  Ninchwong,  such  astonishing  progress  was  shown  previotu  to  the  disturb- 
ances that  a  rapid  recovery  may  be  looked  for.    Tientsin  may  possibly  be  adversely 
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affected  for  some  little  time,  bnt  it  is  jnst  aa  likely  that  the  profits  of  the  military 
occnpaticn  and  the  ^dde  diatribation  of  hoarded  wealth  which  has  taken  place 
will  lead  to  an  early  increase  of  trade  there.  Personal  experience  is  more  per- 
snaaiTe  than  advice,  and  the  Chinese  GoTeminent  will  probably  be  more  diepoeed 
to  regard  with  favor  the  extension  of  railways  since  the  arduous  jonmey  of  the 
coDTt  to  Hai-an ,  to  which  place  supplies  came  very  slowly  and  suffered  considera- 
bly in  bulk  on  the  road.  Famine,  too,  has  come  under  their  immediate  notice, 
and  the  people  were  perishing  around  them  without  hope  of  the  relief  which 
railways  could  have  brought.  Whatever  changes  may  result  from  the  events  of 
1900,  whatever  readjustments  may  take  place  in  the  share  of  the  trade  taken  by 
each  country,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  China, 
as  a  whole,  will  continue  the  expansion  which  was  so  marked  in  1899. 


The  net  value  of  the  import  trade  was  211,070,433  haikwan  taels  ($loa,118,45S). 
It  was  not  to  be  expects  that  under  ench  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  figures 
of  the  previous  record  vear  would  be  reached;  but  it  will  probably  comeaaaenr- 
prise  that  1898,  which  beat  all  former  years,  should  have  been  exceeded. 

With  the  exception  of  jeans,  all  heavy  goods  felt  the  distnrbance  in  their  prin- 
cipal markets  in  the  NorUi;  though  Dut«h  and  Indian  drills  and  Indian  sheetings 
showed  small  improvements,  Engliah  cotton  yam  fell  away  again,  and  the  impor- 
tation declined  to  4.132,183  pounds — less  than  half  what  it  was  t«n  ^ears  ago. 
Indian  ^rn  only  amounted  to  131 ,465,200  pounds,  a  great  decrease  on  previons  years. 
The  prmcipal  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  increased  demand  for  printed  and  dyed 
goods.  Cotton  prints  rose  to  968.828  pieces,  printed  twills  to  68.915  pieces,  cotton 
Mstings  to  1.216,460  pieces;  velvets  and  velveteens  were  in  greater  demand. 

The  value  of  the  woolen  goods  was  in  excess  of  that  of  1898,  though  nearly  all 
the  princi^  staples  feU  below  the  imjporC  of  1899.  Camlets,  lon^  ells,  lastmga, 
and  especially  blankets  were  import«d  in  exceas  of  1898,  bnt  Spanish  stripes  and 
Italian  cloth  fell  off. 

Hetals  were  about  equal  in  value  to  the  1699  total,  bnt  with  the  exceptifm  of 
iron  plates,  tin  and  tin  plates,  quantities  did  not  compare  favorably.  This  trade 
seems  to  make  no  progress.  Among  sundries,  brass  buttons,  candles,  flour,  needles, 
silk  piece  goods,  soap,  and  umbrellan.  all  exceed  the  quantities  imported  in  189U. 
American  kerosene  oU  fell  from  40.724,989  g^ons  to  34.447,112  gallons;  Russian, 
from  33,095,116  to  32,708,757  gallons;  while  Sumatra  oil  rose  from  11,993,202  to 
16,424.159  gallons.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  import  of  coa!  which  amounted 
to  864,158  tons.    The  value  of  sundries  was  rather  in  excess  of  that  of  1898. 


The  value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  158,996,752  haikwan  taels  ($114,- 
588,959) — a  heavy  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1899,  but  only  some 
40,000  taels  below  those  of  1898.  This  result  may.  under  the  circumstances,  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  and  unexpected.  Rawcotton,  in  consequenceof  the  short 
crop  In  America,  waeesported  to  the  extent  of  711.882  piculs  {94,917,600  pounds), 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  export  trade.  Hemp,  hides, 
horns,  nutgalls,  oOs,  straw  braid,  and  tallow  were  all  exported  in  greater  quanti- 
ties. Sesamnm  seed  made  a  large  advance,  while  rush  nate  more  than  doubled. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  heavy  felling  off  in  the  exports  from  Niuchwang  and 
Tientsin,  and  beans  and  bean  cake,  with  wool,  show  decreases;  bnt  with  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  ports,  the  trade  was  not  much  affected  by  the  political  sitnatioii. 

The  year  was  disastrous  for  the  idlk  trade. 
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united  states  trade  with  china  in  1900. 

Consul-General  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  says: 

Aside  from  cotton  goods.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  more  merchandise  was  imported 
into  China  from  the  United  States  in  1900  than  in  1869,  in  spite  of  the  general 
decreaae  of  trade.  It  is  imposeible  to  give  exact  figures  on  tnis  eabject,  ae  tiie 
pnblications  of  the  imperial  maritime  customs,  so  far  as  regards  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  China,  are  misleading.  The  cnstoms  credit  the  trade  to  the  coviutrj' 
from  which  and  to  which  the  carrying  ship  clears,  without  taking  any  note  of  the 
country  in  which  the  goods  originated  or  for  which  they  are  destined.  AU  goods 
shipped  by  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  are  credited  to  British  America;  goods 
shipped  via  Hongkong  are  credited  to  Hongkong;  goods  shipped  via  London  are 
credited  to  Great  Britain:  the  large  shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  via  Japanese 
lines  are  credited  to  Japan.  The  amount  of  American  trade,  particularly,  is  min- 
imised by  this  method. 


The  customs  value  the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900  at  about  813,053,800. 
This  total  is  at  least  36.000,000  too  little.  In  the  table  of  imports  which  follows, 
the  amounts  of  cotton  goods  and  kerosene  are  as  given  by  the  customs  returns 
under  the  name  of  "American."  The  amounts  of  flour  uid  timber  also  are  as 
given  in  the  customs  returns,  as  all  of  those  articles  are  known  to  be  from  Anierica. 
The  amonntB  of  the  other  articles  enumerated  are  approximate,  and  are  estimated 
by  me  after  consultation  with  the  importers  of  the  various  items. 

ImporU  from  the  United  States  in  1900. 
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I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  above  figures  are  correct,  from  the  fact 
that  they  agree  with  former  statements  of  the  statistical  authorities  of  the 
customs,  that  their  tables  credited  America  with  only  about  two-thirds  of  her 
import  trade.  My  figures  are  also  confirmed  by  the  United  States  statistics  of 
exports.  By  the.se  corrected  figrures.  the  United  States  is  second  only  to  Great 
Britain  in  amount  of  goods  sold  to  the  Chinese. 


The  customs  value  the  exports  from  China  to  the  United  States  In  1900  at 
14,751,031  taels  {$II.0fiS,723.2,')).  These  figures  are  farther  from  the  truth  than 
are  those  in  regard  to  our  imports.  The  tiilile  following  shows  the  total  amount 
of  invoices  of  goods  shipped  to  the  Unit«<l  States,  aa  tlledin  this  consulate  (Shang- 
hai) during  the  yearlQOO, and  the  total  of  the  invoices  filed  in  the  other  United  States 
consulates  in  China  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  I  have  not  at  hand  the 
figures  from  the  other  consulates  for  the  last  quarter  of  1900. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  six  conenlatoe  muned  ftbore,  daring 
tlie  laet  qnarter  of  the  year,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

Accorwng  to  the  above  fignres,  the  United  States  bavB  more  goods  from  China 
than  does  any  other  nation,  and  her  tetal  trade  vith  Cnina,  imports  and  enmrts. 
equals  that  of  Great  Britain  (not  inclnding  colonies)  and  is  far  aJiead  of  that  of 
any  other  coontry. 

RAILWAYS  IN  CHINA. 

The  Revue  da  Commerce  Ext^rieur  of  Paris,  gives  the  following 
list  of  foreign  railway  coBcessionB  in  China: 

UNBS  AT  PRESENT  KZFI/JITED. 

(1)  Line  from  Shanghai  to  Wnsnng.  constmct^d  in  1896,  destroyed  ttoon  after, 
and  reeetablisbed  in  ltl98;  length,  inBlometers  (11.3  miles). 

(2)  Line  to  Pao-Ting  from  Tientsin,  60  kilometera  (HT.IJ  milee)  north  of  the 
Q-reat  Wall  by  Shuihi^^van,  with  ionction  for  Pekin;  length  from  Shanhaikwan 
to  Tientsin,  380  kDometers  (174  nules);  from  Tientein  to  Pekin.  1S6  kilometers 
(8!l.8  miles);  north  from  PeMn.  65  kilometers  (40.4  milee):  total,  480  Ulometera 
(398.2  mile«) .    This  line  was  conatmcted  by  the  order  of  Li  Hting  Chang  after  1676 

UHEB  OONCEDXD  SINCE  1897  (IN  CONSTRUCTION  OR  PROJECTED). 

Jiu«ma.~~Line  projected  via  Tsitaikhar,  Eirin,  VladiToetock,  with  branch  line 
to  Port  Arthnr  and  Nlnchwang;  length,  from  the  TranebiUtal  region  to  Vladi- 
voBtock,  1,425  kilometers  (885.4  miles);  branch  line  to  Port  Arthur,  BOO  kilometers 
(497  miles).  These  lines  are  entirely  in  Russian  hands.  They  have  an  immense 
strategic  iniportance:  they  form  the  shortest  ronte  connecting  Europe  and  the 
Far  East.  Commenced  in  1807.  they  will  perhaps  be  completed  in  1904-1905.  The 
BoBsian  network  will  be  joined  with  the  Chinese  network  by  the  line  from  Shtui- 
haikwan  to  Ninchwang,  with  branch  line  to  Sin-Minting,  near  Monkden. 

Germany. — Triangnlar  line  from  Kyao-chau  to  China"  ' "  """  "■-    -       ■.  .  - 
Ten-Shnn  to  Eyao-chan;  length,  1,000  Mlometers  (621.4 
eet  route  leading  from  the  navigable  part  of  the  Yellow 
loan  was  sabecriDed  at  Berlin  Jane,  1S99. 

JVance-Bdffiwm.— Line  from  Pekin  to  Hankaa.  This  is  the  first  railway  decreed 
by  imperial  eolct  in  China.  The  loan  was  placed  in  circulation  in  Paris  and  Bms- 
sels  in  April,  1890.  The  works  on  the  north  have  been  commenced  by  English 
engineers.  The  road  is  finished  as  far  as  Pao-Ting-fn,  80  kilometers  (49.7  miles) 
distant  from  Pekin,  and  now  miming.  The  cons^ction  has  stopped  100  kilome- 
ters (62.1  miles)  from  Pao-Ting-fn  and  the  sarveys  are  finished  as  far  as  Chnn-Th6, 
or  to  300  kilometers  (134.3  miles)  farther  to  the  soath.  On  the  side  of  the  Yangtze, 
the  works  are  completed  to  Sin- Yang,  300  kilometeni  (124.2  miles)  from  Hankan. 
This  long  line  will  be  joined  by  a  first  branch  at  TiuC-Ynan-fa  and  by  a  second  at 
Tshian-fo. 

£hal(in(i-(?ennantt.— Line  from  Tientsin  to  ChinUang;  length,  1,000  Ulometers 
ifiSlA  miles) .  with  oranch  line  to  Tsinan.  The  northern  pail;  will  be  confided  to 
Gtonuan  engtaeers;  the  sonthem  part  to  English  engineers. 

Jhaland. — The  Pekin  syndicate  intends  to  bnila  the  line  from  Tal-Ynan  to 
Fn-ShTm-fn;  length,  450  kilometers  (379.B  miles).  Th?  British-Chinese  corpora- 
tion has  obtained  the  concession  for  two  lines  starting  from  Shanghai,  of  which 
<me  will  so  toward  the  northwest  to  Sa-chn,  Chinkiang,  and  Naskiiii,  and  the 
other  to  ue  soatbwest— -to  Hang-chn  and  Ning-Po.  ^ 
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Southern  Ohtna.— Line  from  Canton  to  Haokaa,  with  branch  line  to  Hong- 
kong; length.  1,300  IdlometerB  (745.6  miles).  The  road  will  he  built  by  a  Belgian 
syndicate. 

RailuKip*  of  th£  French  Tonkin. ^^l\)  Line  from  Lao-Kal  to  Ynnnan;  (S)  line 
from  Lai^-Son  to  Long-^un;  (3)  line  from  Nan-King  to  P&khoi. 


HONGKONG. 


British  Colonial  Reports  No.  3t4  contain  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  principal  articles  of  import  into  Hongkong  in  vessels  of 
Eoropean  construction,  in  1809,  with  the  increase  or  decrease  com- 
pared with  1808: 
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The  total  imports  of  Hongkong  are  estimated  jit  *i20,000,000,  and 
the  exports  at  $10,000,000. 

DUTCH  INDIA. 

Consul  Bairden,  of  Batavia,  says  that  the  imports  in  1900  amounted 
to  $78,761,256  and  the  exports  to  $104,131,510.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $1,156,904,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $26,000.  A  satisfactory  trade  was  done  in  bicycles;  and  though 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  machinery,  the  consul  thinks 
it  was  due  to  market  conditions  and  that  the  outlook  for  the  present 
year  is  bright  in  this  line.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  rice  machinery  has  done 
well.  There  is  also  a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of  our  canned 
goods,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  those  imported  from 
Australia,  and  are  in  great  demand. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  in  1900  were  valued  at  $24,804,638. 

FRENCH  INDO-CIIINA. 

The  Bulletin  Economique  de  L'Indo-Cliine  says  that  the  import  trade 
of  Indo-China  for  the  year  1900  was  figured  at  $35,906,567.  The  export 
trade  reached  the  value  of  $29,208,293. 

According  to  La  D6p&che  Coloniale,  the  imports  of  Cochin  China  and 
CainlHxlia  were  valued  at  $25,685,256  and  the  exports  at  $20,896,751. 
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The  import  trade  of  Tonkin  for  1900  amounted  to  *12,419,308  and 
the  exports  to  »7, 791, 267. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Rouen,  France,  M.  Doumier,  governor-general 
of  Indo-China  and  Yunnan,  laid  stress  upon  the  growii^  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  the  remarkable  increase  of  commerce  with  ^e  home  coun- 
try, the  secnriiy  with  which  France  had  established  herself  there, 
and  especially  the  importance  of  Indo-China  as  a  basis  for  French 
commercial  and  territorial  expansion  in  Asia.     He  Haid: 

Anam  and  TonMo  have  an  adminiBtTation  admirably  fitted  to  the  needs  and 
cnstomB  of  the  inhabitants.  The  moet  cordial  relatione  eztst  between  the  civil 
and  military  authorities. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than  1,500  miles  of  railroad,  and  numerons  canals  are 
beine  coiiBtmct«d.  The  finances  arc  prosperous,  and  despite  the  great  expense  of 
newly  created  roads  and  porta  and  of  the  snatenance  of  an  army  of  30,000,  there  ia 
in  reserve  moie  than  (5,000.000. 

Indo-Chioa  is  a  great  colony,  not  beoanse  it  is  double  the  area  of  Fnmce,  tmt 
because  it  repreeents  the  beginning  of  French  expansion  in  Asia.  Onr  object  ia  to 
become  the  IndiepenBabie  fnmiafaers,  if  not  the  possessora,  of  the  meridional  prov- 
inces of  China.  The  French  Qovermnent  most  not  fear  diplomatic  compllcatjons. 
During  the  recent  Chinese  trOQb1eB,onr  colony  was  the  Bafegnard  of  onr  intereeta 
in  the  extreme  (^ent.  When  the  day  of  partitioncomeB,F^icemiiBt  not  recede, 
bnt  claim  the  important  part  to  which  she  has  a  right,  for  we  are  destined  to 
become  a  great  Awatic  power  as  well  as  a  great  African  power. 

RAILWAY   IN    YUNNAN. 

According  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  Revue  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur, 
the  construction  of  the  railway  extension  iu  Yunnan  has  been  author- 
ized. The  line  will  run  from  Lao-Kay  to  Yunnan-Men,  about  291 
miles.  The  railway  from  Haiphong  to  Lao-Kay — 239  miles — has  been 
delivered  to  the  contractor  by  the  governor.  The  whole  line  is  con- 
ceded for  a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  to  be  worked  at  the  expense 
of  the  contractor,  with  division  of  profits  between  him  and  Indo-China. 

Speaking  of  this  railway,  the  Qninzaine  Coloniale  says  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  the  means  of  commercial  conquest  in  Yunnan.  Statis- 
tics of  the  transit  trade  of  Tonkin  show  that  Yunnan  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  consumption  than  has  been  believed,  and  her  agricul- 
tural products,  as  well  as  her  immense  mineral  resources,  wlU  provide 
the  elements  of  an  important  traffic. 

MINERAL  RBSODRCBS  OF  YUNNAN. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  de  Geographic 
Commerciale,  Paris,  1901: 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  Chinese  Empire  contained  nnmeroos 
deposits  of  coal,  bat  only  very  recently  has  Ynnnan  been  conated  among  the  dis- 
tricts provided  with  coal  resoarces.  The  district  comprised  approxlmatoly 
between  the  Red  River  of  the  aonth,  the  meridian  of  Haiphong  on  the  east,  and 
the  Bine  River  ia  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  interesting  mineral  countries 
of  the  globe.  It  has  an  almost  nniform  geological  conformation,  and  most  of  the 
beds  have  been  worked  by  the  Chinese.  The  chief  mineral  wealth  besides  coal 
oonsista  of  copper  and  tin.  Extensive  deposits  of  mercury  have  also  been  found. 
The  mines  of  Eong-Hai  contain  coal  beds  of  very  remarkable  thickness  and  regn- 
larity,  and  the  prodnct  is  relatively  pure  as  far  as  ashea  are  concerned,  bnt  onfor- 
tnnat«Iy  this  fnel  Is  very  brittle,  "  uninflammable,"  and  crackles  under  fire.  It 
gives  an  excessive  proportion  of  fine  coal  which  can  only  be  changed  into  bri- 
c^uettes  by  mixing  it  with  Japanese  coal.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  a  anau- 
taty  of  coal  of  a  quah^  equivalent  to  that  of  Europe  can  be  delivered  at  Haiphong 
at  tS.63  per  ton,  which,  naed  with  the  "  oninflammabie  "  coal  of  the  coast,  would 
ffoffice  for  all  the  developments  of  even  a  metallurgic  indnatry.  ^ 
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The  copper  mines  of  Yunnan  have  been  worked  for  more  than  a  Qunuand 
yeare.  In  the  mining  regiona  the  forests  have  completely  disappeared,  wood  char- 
coal being  the  only  fuel  employed  for  the  needs  of  andent  metallnrgy.  The  pro- 
duction in  the  twelfth  century  reached  6,000  tons  of  copper.  The  output  is  now 
limited  to  about  1,500  tons,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fnel.  The  ore  from  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  beds  is  exliansted  by  the  Chineee  miners.  The  deep  y^ne 
remain  ana  can  only  be  worked  by  modem  methods.  These  are  so  exceptional, 
on  account  of  their  ext«nt  and  their  analogy  with  the  beds  of  America,  that  this 
country  may  become  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  manufacture  of 
com>er. 

The  tin  mines  of  the  region  of  Hong-tz6  are  actively  worked  by  a  mining  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000  people.  These  beds  are  of  a  peculiar  character,  with 
accmnnlationg  of  red  clay  fiUed  vrltb  grains  of  oxide  of  tin,  which  the  Chjneee, 
with  their  cheap  manual  labor,  easily  separate  by  washing.  The  tin  manubc- 
tnred  by  wood  charcoal  is  much  less  pure  than  that  of  Hatayaia.  The  total  pro- 
dnctioa  is  some  1,500  tons.  About  1.000  tons  are  sent  to  Hongkong  to  be  refined. 
All  the  beds  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  and  remain  leg^y  at  the  disposition 
of  the  mining  population.  A  new  legaT  organization  is  necessary  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  mines  of  China  accessible  to  modern  industry  without  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  j»eople.  The  present  management  of  the  mines  is  based  on  the 
a^tem  of  privilc^ee  and  of  monopoly,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  mandarin 
administration.  It  is  easy  to  criticise  it,  but  we  must  recognize  Uiat  it  is  the  onlr 
one  compatible  with  the  absolute  insniBciency  of  means  of  oonunnnioation.  It 
will  disappear  naturally  when  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Imperial  QoTemment 
and  of  European  capitalists  have  transformed  the  surface  of  the  Empire.  Uodem 
industrial  enterprisee,  combined  with  mandarin  despotism,  would  reduce  the 
population  to  a  species  of  slavery.  It  is  the  fear  of  this  which  is  the  cMef  origin 
of  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  forei^ers.  No  race  possesses  more  than  tbe 
Chinese  an  appreciation  of  commercial  interests.  China  is  not  really  hostile  to 
modem  discoverieei  she  only  objects  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  presented. 

JAPAIf. 

The  imports  of  Japan  in  IDOl  are  officially  stated  as  *137,239,000 
and  the  exports  as  1125,371,500. 

Consul- General  Bellows,  of  Yokohama,  submits  the  following  figures 
of  trade  in  1900: 


Bl^rt. 
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Dntch  India,-. 
Philippines... 

TotiJ  ... 


The  following  extracts  arc  from  a  report  by  Mr.  Bellows: 
The  year  1900  has  been  very  unfavorable  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
Interests  of  Japan,  a  variety  of  causes  having  combined  to  hinder  the  natural 
development  of  trade,  and  tliere  have  been  many  loud  complaints  of  the  dnllnees 
of  tlie  market  and  general  stagnation.  In  spite  of  this,  statistics  dbow  an  increase 
in  the  total  trade  of  the  Empire  over  both  1898  and  1 899  and  only  a  small  falling  off 
in  exports  as  compared  with  1609,  while  there  is  a  considerable  increase  as  compared 
with  1898. 
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EXF0KT8. 


The  exports  of  1899  exceeded  those  of  1898  \)f  more  thaa  134,000,000,  an  fncreaae 
which  it  coTild  hardly  be  expected  would  he  maintained.  The  fignrea  for  1900  show 
a  decreaee  of  less  than  |S, 000,000  from  those  of  1899,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
is  ascribed  to  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United  States,  which  cansedamarked 
decreaee  in  the  American  demand  for  raw  silk,  and  to  the  Chinese  war,  which 
HerioiiBly  affected  the  exports  of  cotton  yam,  theee  being  two  of  tiie  commoditlee 
in  which  the  decline  is  most  noticeable. 

The  greater  part  of  Japan's  eiporte  hitherto  haa  consisted  of  raw  materiolfl.ttae 
largest  item  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  having  been  raw  silk,  while  the  largest 
item  of  mannfactnred  goods  has  been  cotton  yam,  which  is  shipped  almost  exclu- 
sively to  China,  a  conntry  rioted,  as  Japan  is,  for  cheap  labor.  The  fact  Is  signifi- 
cant as  illnstrating  the  inability  of  cheap  labor  to  compete  with  machinery,  and 
one  of  the  most  hopefnl  featnres  of  the  sitnation  in  Japan  is  the  recognition  of 
thiij  trnth  by  her  educated  claesea.  Prominent  lawyers,  statesmen,  and  tnudness 
men  are  beginning  to  agitate  qnestions  of  policy  with  r^ard  to  labor,  machinery, 
and  foreign  capitiiJ,  and  the  agitation  may  be  expected  to  bring  abont  beneficial 
changes  In  the  near  future. 

UPORTS. 

Cotton. — Jax)an  imports  considerable  qnantities  of  cotton  prints,  cotton  satins, 
cotton  velvets,  gray,  white,  and  twilled  shirtings,  and  cotton  flannels,  the  Breater 
part  of  whichahemighteasllymannfactnrefor  herself  if  the  necessary  macninery 
were  introdnced.  Oreat  Britain  has  the  lion's  share  of  this  trade  in  cotton  tissnes 
in  all  lines  except  cotton  flannels,  in  which  Qermany  leads.  America's  share  is 
very  insignificant,  and  she  is  barely  holding  the  proportion  she  has  gecnred,  bnt 
her  exDort»  of  raw  cotton  hither  in  1000  amonnted  to  74,180  tons,  being  nearly 
ooe-htuf  the  entire  amount  imported  into  Japan,  and  an  increase  of  more  than  8S 
per  cent  of  the  imports  of  this  commodity  from  the  United  States  in  1809. 

Locomotivet  ana  other  Tnachinery.  —America  still  holds  her  supremacy  in  Japa- 
nese imports  of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  and  leads  in  electric-hght  apparatus,  min- 
ing machinery,  paper-making  machinery,  w^l^jh  cai^es,  and  watch  movements,  but 
is  surpassed  by  Germany  in  clocks,  weaving  machinery,  and  sewing  machines;  by 
Qreat  Britain  in  fire  engines  and  pumpa,  tools,  and  implements  of  farmers  and 
mechanics,  photographic  apparatus,  locomotive  engines,  spinning  machinery, 
steam  boilers  and  engmes,  belting  and  hose  for  machinery,  and  turning  lathes;  by 
Belgium  in  telephones,  and  by  Switzerland  in  watches.  In  all  these,  except  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machinery  and  watches,  the  United  States  stands  second,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1000  and  those  of  the  previous  years  shows  a  very 
creditable  increase  of  her  exports  to  this  conntry. 

In  1900,  Japan  paid  t066,&58.4T  for  railway  passenger  and  freight  cars,  more 
than  three-fourths  of  which  went  to  Qreat  Britain,  the  United  States,  which 
ranked  second,  receiving  only  $60,286.88. 

MetaU. — In  iron — pig  and  ingot,  plate  and  sheet,  galvanized  and  cormgated — 
iron  screws,  wire  and  small  rod  irou,  steel,  other  than  mild  steel,  ^d  tinnM  plate 
or  sheet,  England  still  holds  the  lead;  but  in  pig  and  ingot  iron  Germany  is  gat- 
ing on  her  rival,  lees  than  half  of  the  entire  receipts  of  this  commodi^  being 
credited  to  Oreat  Britain,  whereas  in  1898  and  1896  she  had  nearly  Utree-fourthB. 
In  the  other  iron  products  named,  her  proportion  oontinuee  nearly  tlie  same  as  in 
former  years;  but  in  bar  and  rod  iron,  in  which  ^e  rivaled  Belgium  in  1808,  she 
has  fallen  far  behind,  having  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  conntty,  which 
leads  in  this  product  and  in  iron  pipes  and  tubes.  The  United  States  etaaaa  first  in 
Jaxtanese  imports  of  rails,  fittings  of  rails,  iron  nails,  electric-light  wire,  telegraph 
wire,  and  materials  of  bridjjes  and  buildings,  sending  more  of  each  of  the  first 
three  than  all  other  cotmtries  combined,  and  being  far  ahead  in  the  last  two,  in 
which  she  held  second  place  in  1899.  In  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  she  advanced  to  sec- 
ond place  in  1899,  and  still  holds  it  with  a  largely  increased  proportion;  but  in  the 
other  iron  products  she  is  retrogradingrather  than  advancing. 

In  exports  of  brass  tubes  to  Japan,  England  still  leads  and  the  United  States  is 
second;  bnt  since  1898,  Great  Britain  has  lost  fully  one-fourth  of  her  trade  In  these 
articles,  while  our  country  has  more  than  quadrupled  hers.  The  same  statements 
maiy  be  made  of  copper  tubes,  except  that  Engluid  has  lost  a  smaller  proportion 
of  ner  trade  in  this  article. 

ieather,— The  imports  of  leather  Into  Japan  were  greater  by  60  per  cent  in  1900 
than  in  1890,  and  the  United  States  still  holds  the  lead  In  this  commodity,  vrlth, 
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British  bidia  a  close  second.  It  is  owinfc  to  her  heavy  exports  of  solo  leather  that 
the  United  States  leads  in  this  article.  She  sende  much  less  than  India  of  other 
kinds.  The  average  price  of  other  than  sole  leather  shipped  here  from  the  United 
States  in  1900  was  S9  cents  per  ponnd,  beinK  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  that 
from  Britifih  India  or  Anstralia,  bnt  exceeded  by  that  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germtiny.  Very  few  of  the  common  people  of  Japwi  wear  leatiier  boots  ordttoee, 
bnt  the  police,  soldiers,  officials,  and  many  of  the  merchants  have  adopted  for- 
eign footwear,  and  as  the  country  contains  little  grazing  land,  the  growing  need 
of  the  people  for  this  article  must  be  supplied  mainly  from  abroad.  The  import 
of  hides,  which  come  principally  from  Korea,  now  equals  the  total  importation  of 
sole  and  other  leather. 

Provwions.— la  IflOO,  Japan  imported  over  8,600,000  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
more  than  half  of  wliich  came  from  Great  Britain,  while  the  Unititd  Stat«e  fur- 
nished a  little  less  than  half  as  much  as  that  country,  but  received  therefor  more 
than  two-thirds  OS  much  as  Great  Britain  received.  The  demand  for  this  article  is 
increa8ing,the  importation  for  1900  being  two-thirds  greater  than  for  anyprevions 

The  imports  of  floor  are  also  increasing  rapidly,  those  of  last  year  being  more 
than  doable  the  amonnts  for  previous  years,  and  the  United  States  is  still  far  in 
the  lead  in  this  article,  although  Australia's  qnota  was  ten  timeti  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  Here  again,  the  price  of  the  United  States  prodnct  is  higher  than  tlkat 
of  her  competitors. 

WORKINa  or  THE  NEW  TREATIES. 

The  new  treaties  have  now  been  in  force  for  nearly  two  years,  and  foreigners 
have  suffered  few  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  feared  would  follow  this  order. 
The  most  frequent  complaint  has  beenregardinKcnstomsregnlations.anda  recent 
inqniry  by  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  a  native  newspaper,  shows  that  there  have  been  76 
appeals  from  decisions  of  customs  officials,  of  whichS4  have  been  decided  in  favor 
of  foreigners  and  03  in  favor  of  officials.  This  indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  be  fair,  and  the  friction  has  probably  resulted  from  inex- 
^rience  and  not  from  a  desire  to  injnre  or  annoy  the  foreign  importer. 

KOREA. 

The  imports  in  1900,  says  Minister  Allen,  of  Seoul,  were  16,650,900, 
and  the  exports  $4,701,000.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  (apart 
from  kerosene)  are  given  as  follows: 


Description. 


Provirions  (eetlmftte) 

B^wsf  plSDt  (SBtfiDsbeJ . . . 

Timber  (mtliiuite) 

Plonr  (wtlmatB) 

MacUtiery  (eetiDwte) 

Hinlng  anpplIeB  (estiinata)  . 

Tot»I..._ 


Hr.  Allen  says: 

American  imports  into  Korea  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year,  and  the 
trade  is  growing.  Altfaon^  the  total  commerce  of  Korea  seems  small  when 
compared  with  the  traffic  of  one  American  port,  there  are  poasibilitiea  of  develop- 
ment. Kerosene  has  only  made  a  start,  and  its  ose  is  bound  to  increase  rapidly, 
while  tlie  American  product  has  obtained  such  a  firm  foothold  because  of  its 
excellence  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  handle  it.  that  it  will  suffer  little  from 
competitors. 

Korea  seems  likely  to  become  an  important  field  for  gold  mining.  The  Ameri- 
can mines  at  Woonsan  are  working  successfnlly.  They  now  run  a  40-stamp  mill 
and  two  mills  of  20  stamps  each,  wiile  other  large  plants  are  contemplated.    The 
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district,  Bome  20  by  80  mHea  In  eit«nt,  has  hardly  been  prospected  as  yet,  tbongh 
the  company  employB  nearly  70  foreigners  and  about  S,000  natives.  The  man- 
agers hare  not  begun  operations  on  their  valuable  placer  propertiee. 

The  English  mines  8t  Ennaan  are  said  to  be  in  a  prosperono  condition  prospec- 
tively, thongh  the  work  of  development  is  only  well  began. 

The  German  minee  at  Kimsnng  are  still  in  the  period  or  ezploitatiou.  It  is  imder- 
stood  that  up  to  the  present,  the  actual  results  have  not  been  as  good  as  were 
expected,  but  that  may  lie  due  to  a  lack  of  development  work. 

Daring  the  year  IBOO.  concesBions  were  granted  to  the  Japanese  for  the  Chicsan 
mines,  and  to  the  French  for  mines  yet  to  be  located.  No  work  has  ^et  been  done 
in  connection  with  mines  covered  by  a  concession  granted  to  a  Rnssian  subject. 

RAILWAYS, 


hegpn  on  this  project  this  spring. 

The  Korean  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  a  French  oompuiy  to  build 
a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  witli  Weijn,  the  northwest  border  town,  a  distance  of 
about  500  miles.  This  will  be  very  difBcnlt  to  build,  as  the  country  la  mountain- 
ous and  many  rivers  and  wide  areas  of  quickaand  must  be  croBsed.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Korean  Government  will  famish  100,000  yen  ($50,000)  per  annum 
to  bnild  this  road,  the  materials  for  which,  as  well  as  the  engineers,  must  c<»ue 
from  France. 

Americans  have  bnUt,  and  are  now  successfully  operating,  an  electric  railway 
in  and  about  Seoul. 

PBBSIA. 

Commerce  in  Persia,  says  Vice-Consul-Goneral  Tyler,  of  Teheran, 
iB  in  a  quiescent  condition.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  last 
twenty  years  iu  the  classes  of  merchandise  imported.  There  has 
t>eeQ  a  deterioration  of  late  in  the  qualities  of  imports,  however, 
which  has  occasioned  dissatisfaction.  Leather  has  become  an  article 
of  import  of  considerable  importance,  and  shoes  have  a  good  market. 
Faints  and  varnish  are  in  demand.  Mr.  Tyler  notes  that  the  legation 
received,  some  months  ago,  a  catalogue  of  goods  in  this  line  from  the 
United  States  which,  being  shown  to  merchautfl,  caused  the  latter  to 
write  for  samples.  These  were  not  furnished,  however,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  tJainks  that  if  United  States  exporters  could  find  means  to 
comply  with  requests  of  this  nature,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  trade 
relations.  Canned  goods,  he  continues,  find  a  good  market;  clocks, 
cutlery,  photographs,  and  electric  fans  are  always  salable.  American 
padlocks  are  often  asked  for.  The  Government  has  established  an 
agricultural  college,  which  may  lead  to  the  introduction  of  modern 
farming  implements. 

According  to  Informations  et  Renseignements  de  I'Offtce  National, 
the  total  commei-ce  of  Persia  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ended  March  21, 
1901,  was  valued  at  838,932,000.  This  does  not  include  the  trade  with 
Beloochistan,  Eoordistan,  and  Mohammerah,  which  is  valued  at  some 
t2,919,900.  Russia  has  56  peroentof  the  trade;  Great  Britain,  21  per 
cent;  Turkey,  6  per  cent;  France,  5^  per  cent;  China  and  Japan,  4 
per  cent;  Austria,  2-^  per  cent;  Germany,  i  per  cent,  and  other  coun- 
tries, 1^  per  cent. 
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PHIUPPOTB  I8LANI>S.'' 

Trade  in  1899  and  1000. 
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Commenting  upon  these  returns,  Colonel  Edwards,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Insular  AffaJTs,  says: 

The  fi(pires  as  to  the  hnporte  exceed  those  of  any  single  year  in  the  history  of 
the  archipelago. 

Aocordisg  to  an  estimate  baeed  upon  data  collated  by  the  Britisli  cotuml  at 
Manila,  the  approximate  valne  of  imports  into  the  Pbilippinee  for  1895  is  stated 
at  |7,91«,600,  for  1896  at  »9.893,600,  and  for  1897  at  ♦8,130,000. 

Dnrins  the  five  yeun,  1887-1891 ,  the  average  annual  value  of  importe  from  the 
Uniteditatee amomited  to  $180,663;  during  the  Sve  years,  1893-1896,  the  averaKe 
annnal  imports  amonnted  to  $185,228;  in  1899,  the  imports  were  |1,861,864,  and  In 
1900,  t2,lSS,198.    The  increase  in  favor  of  1900  over  1899  was  59,3  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  from  China  and  Hongkong  for  1900  amonntod  to  $9,536,448. 
The  imports  dnrbig  1899  amounted  to  $9,081,^,  showing  bnt  a  slight  increase  in 
favor  of  1900. 

'Fignres  from  the  Division  of  Insular  Affaire,  War  Department. 
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It  has  been  shown,  aa  regards  the  statistics  of  imports  into  the  ielanda  froni  the 
United  States,  that  they  do  not  inclnde  a  large  amQant  at  meruhandiee  that  is 
imported  indirectly,  and  thie  is  notably  true  of  some  of  the  principal  oommodities 
imported  from  the  United  States,  inclndinR  wheat  flour,  meat  prodncta,  cotton 
manufactores,  and  many  other  articles.  A  large  proportion  of  this  trade  ia 
recorded  as  imports  from  Hongkong,  which  are  uudonbtedly  reexported  from  that 
port  to  the  islanda;  coneeqnently,  the  United  States  import  trade  is  much  larger 
than  the  direct  shipments  stated  in  the  official  retoms, 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  direct  for  1900  show  an  increase  of  $801,844 
over  those  of  189B,  vrhile  the  imports  from  Hongkong  in  1000  show  a  material 
decrease  from  the  estimated  fignres  of  1899.* 

This  wonld  indicate  that  as  the  shipping  facilities  in  Manihi  Harbor  are  being 
improved,  direct  shipments  to  Uanila  are  increaeinjj,  and  that  there  is  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  reexportation  of  merchandise  from  Hongkong  to  the 
Philippines. 

Heretofore,  many  importers  hare  been  obliged  to  order  their  goods  sent  by  way 
of  Hongkong,  for  the  reason  that  the  long  demys  at  Manila  in  unloading  made 
shipowners  unwiUing  to  send  their  vessels  there,  or  compelled  them  to  charg» 
very  hi^  freight  ral^  in  order  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  time  lost  ui 
port.  These  conditions  gradually  chan^ng  for  the  better,  naturally  favor  reduc- 
tion in  freight  rates  and  a  conse^jnent  lowering  of  the  prices  at  which  American 
goods  can  be  placed  on  the  Philippine  markets,  thus  tending  to  greatly  increase 
their  nse  among  the  coomion  people. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  volne  of 
imports  into  the  Philippines  from  certain  countries  during  the  calendar  year  1900, 
as  compared  with  the  annual  average  value  of  imports  for  the  years  1893-189S, 
and  a  compariaon  between  the  calendar  years  1899  and  1900: 
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OBRHAN   VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  ADMINI8TBATION   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

Deputy  CoDSul-General  Hananer  reports  from  Frankfort,  October 
26,  1901: 

The  Oerman  nreea  has  watehed  onr  movements  in  onr  now  possessions  with  an 
eye  inclined  to  be  critical;  but  now  a  voice  has  been  raised  as  to  the  beneficial 
change  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  Philippines  by  American  rule.  The  central 
bnrean  for  the  preparation  of  German  commercial  treaties  has  just  issued  and  dis- 
tributed a  bulletin  to  the  Qerman  press  and  business  circles,  reading  thus: 

"Although  the  pacification  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  not  as  yet  been 
fnlly  established,  the  accounts  of  its  economic  development  are  so  favorable  that 
It  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  Clerman  exporters  to  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  group  of  iilands.  From  July,  1900,  to  March,  1001 ,  the  exports  have 
increased  by  34  per  cent  and  the  imports  by  52  pec  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  some  period  of  the  preceding  year,  l^e  testimony  can  not  be  withheld  that 
the  Amencan  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Philippines  has,  as  far  as  the 
economical  betterment  of  the  country  is  concerned,  already  achieved  extraordinary 


"  In  1894,  which  was  the  last  year  of  peaceful  condition  while  nnder  Spanish 
rale,  the  Philippine  imports  reached  $28,500,000  and  the  exports  983,100,000  Mexi- 
can in  valne. 
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,  Id  spite  of  the  continued  inHnrrectioii 
imports  increased  in  1809  to  $40,900,000  and  In  1900  to  $■55,500,000  Mexican,  and 
the  eiporte  to  $88,500,000  and  $53,400,000,  respectively.  Military  anppUes  are  not 
inclnded  in  these  fignree. 

"  The  detailed  statistics  show  that  Spanish  trade  with  these  islands  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  while  commercial  relations  with  the  tJnited  States  are  gaining. 

"For  German  interests,  it  is  essential  to  know  whether  imports  from  the  United 
States  will  receive  preferential  treatment.  Spain  gave  her  prodncte  on  importa- 
tion into  her  colonies  preferential  rates.  The  United  States  hitherto  has  abstained 
from  following  this  precedent.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tariff  schednle  proposed 
by  the  United  States  CommisBion  in  Manila,  retains  the  present  feature  of  equal 
rates  on  all  importations,  whether  from  the  United  States  or  other  countiies." 

TRADE   IN  MANILA. 


The  markets  of  Manila  now  present  a  more  animated  appearance,  and  English 
houses  show  the  greatest  activity  in  reestAblishing  the  conrse  of  husiness.  Japan  and 
China  have  always  been  largely  represented  in  the  commerce  of  this  colony.  Japan 
has  its  own  line  of  steamers — the  Nippon  Ynson  Kaisha— connecting  it  with  the 
Philippines,  from  which  it  receives  large  quantities  of  sugar,  abaca,  and  other 
products  and  supplies  in  return  the  nnmeroos  Japanese  articles  which  ornament 
the  houses  of  Manila  and  even  of  the  provinces.  One  important  change  in  the 
trade  of  Manila  is  the  high  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  another  is  the  decision 
taken  by  all  the  merchants  of  Manila  to  provide  themselves  directly  from  the 
United  States  with  all  the  articles  of  im[)ortation  manufactured  in  that  cottnti? 
which  have  a  chance  of  being  sold  in  tlie  Philippines.  For  the  present,  the  cMef 
articles  of  American  importation  are  food  prodacts,  paper,  office  fnrniture, 
jewelry,  clocks,  watches,  hardware,  etc.  Common  soap  is  an  article  of  trade  for 
which  there  must  be  considerable  demand.  The  khaki  uniforms  need  energetic 
washing,  and  the  products  used  by  the  Chinese  laundries  are  poor  and  injunooa, 
but  cheap.  The  importation  of  men's  hats,  both  of  straw  and  felt,  continues, 
and  the  sale  of  boots  and  shoes  is  as  lively  as  ever. 

There  is  no  demand  for  wall  paper.  The  insidee  of  houses  are  either  stained  or 
painted.  Stationery  supplies  do  not  always  show  a  good  assortment,  but  now 
American  manufacturers  are  hieing  represented  in  the  market.  The  daily  press  of 
Manila,  composed  of  American,  English,  Spanish,  and  Indian  newspapers,  con- 
sume an  amount  of  paper  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  former  years.  A  year  ago, 
four  French  hooaee,  one  Swiss,  and  one  Italian  held  the  trade  in  jewelry  and  sil- 
versmitfa  goods.  A  new  firm  has  just  been  added,  but  the  demand  is  for  articles 
of  moderate  price.  As  to  toys,  some  years  ago  seven  out  of  ten  articlee  were 
French  and  the  remainder  German;  now,  the  proportion  is  reversed.  Furniture 
salee  are  confined  mostly  to  beds,  tables,  and  ctialrs  from  China  and  Japan, 
EVsrcelain,  china,  and  gl^ware  find  ready  sale  on  account  of  the  establishment 
of  nnmerons  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  later  on  the  refurnishing  of  houses  will 
increase  the-demand  for  these  articles.  Articles  for  electric  lighting  have  not 
had  the  sale  tliat  the  importers  hoped,  since  the  one  electric  company  of  Manila 
can  not  extend  this  means  of  illumination  to  private  houses.  Most  of  these  arti- 
cles come  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  Owners  of  houses  are 
obliged,  by  order  of  the  military  administration,  to  put  in  order  all  real  estate  left 
wil^out  repairs  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Purchases  of  cement,  tilee,  bricks, 
plaster,  lime,  etc.,  have  greatly  increased  since  this  order. 

BTEAHSHIP  LINE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  THE   PHILIPPINES. 

Vice-consul-General  Murphy,  of  Frankfort,  transmits  to  the  Depart- 
ment, Novembers,  1901,  a  clipping  from  the  Frankfurter  Nachrichten, 
of  even  i3ate,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

The  East  Asiatic  Freight  Steamship  Line,  which  is  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg-America  com«uiies,  now  fumiahee 
direct  communication  between  Hamburg  and  Manila.  The  freight  steamer 
Strasabarg  has  been  sent  via  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  and  Singapore  directly  to 
Manila,  and  will  thence  proceed  to  Japan.  Formerly,  it  was  necessary  to  unload 
and  reload  cargo  for  Manila  at  Singapore. 


AB£A:    POBTUOUEes   IKDIA   AlfD   BUBSIA    IN   ASIA. 


PORTUOinBSE  INDIA. 

Acscording  to  BritSsh  foreign  office  reporta  {No.  2604)  the  total  valae 
of  imports  into  Goa  dealt  ^th  by  the  Mormufi^So  custom-honae  for 
the  year  1900  was  $259,175;  of  exports,  $125,210.  These  flares  do 
not  include  good^  in  transit,  which  were  estimated  at  $2,057,486  for 
the  total  trade  by  sea  and  by  rail. 

B1TSSIA.  IN  ASIA. 

Imports  in  1898  are  estimated  by  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1901, 
as  about  $14,500,000  and  exports  as  $31,100,000.  United  States  trade 
with  Asiatic  Russia  in  1900  was:  Imports  from  Russia,  $1,106;  exports 
to  Russia,  $2,786,600,  The  following  descriptive  matter  is  taken  from 
reports  of  Commercial  Agent  (rreener,  of  "VTadivostock : 

VladiToetock  ia  destined  to  be  the  great  cwnmercial  port  of  all  eaatera  Siberia, 
the  ontlet  of  the  whole  region  comprlsiiiK  the  tranB-Baikal,  the  Amnr,  and  the 
littoral  prorlnces.  BTentually,  the  seat  of  govermnent  will  probably  be  removed 
frran  HaboTofBk  to  this  port.  Then  will  come  not  only  additional  manafactorles. 
but  also  shipbuilding  works,  iron  foandrieH,  etc.,  together  with  an  increased 
ilemand  for  labor,  material,  fuel,  and  frappllea  of  every  Und. 


On  the  property  belonging  to  the  XTsenrlan  Mining  Company,  ritnated  abont 
30  miles  m>m  this  city,  at  a  depth  of  7G  feet,  has  been  fonnd  a  layer  of  gray 
coal  from  8  to  10  feet  in  thicknees,  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  anpply  is  esti- 
mated  at  from  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  tone.  It  is  said  to  be  remarkably  clean;  it 
does  not  contain  any  foreign  enbetancee,  boms  with  great  heat,  and  the  waate  is 
only  from  S}  to  4  per  cent.  The  nearness  of  this  coal  bed  to  the  railway  line  is  an 
important  item.  Coal  of  a  similar  character  has  been  discovered  at  the  mines  at 
Amtambire  and  on  the  Manghoogay. 

The  lack  of  cheap  fuel  haa  been  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  development 
of  tUs  region,  the  wholesale  destruction  of  tunber  for  raUway  nsaa  having  raised 
the  price  of  wood.  Siberians  hope  that  these  newly  discovered  mines  wfll  yield 
sufficient  to  drive  ont  the  dear  Japanese  coal.  It  fa  aald  facetionsly  that  every 
mercantile  firm  of  good  standing  in  Vladlvostock  mnst  own  a  gold  or  a  coal  mine. 
The  difficulty  is  not  in  prospecting,  or  purchasing  mines;  It  lies  rather  in  the 
metiiodfl  of  working  them.  Foreign  capital  has  been  in^ted  to  develop  mines 
of  an  kinds,  but  there  are  too  many  impediments  and  restrictions,  and  a  vtwne 
fear  seems  to  prevail  that  in  some  mysterious  mamier  the  fields  may  be  spirited 
away  and  lost  to  the  original  ovmers.  Meanwhile,  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  gold  in 
abnndance  await  enterprise  and  capital. 

The  supply  of  coal  for  eastern  Siberia  comes  chie&y  from  the  island  of  Sakhalin, 
^here  the  mines  are  worked  by  convict  labor;  also  from  Japan  and  from  the 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  VTadivostock,  The  mines  of  Sakhalin  are  not  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  coal  is  mostly  bitnminons.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  coal  for 
st«aniers.  There  are  abundant  indications  of  lignite  coal  all  over  Iberia,  as  w^ 
as  in  Manchuria. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  revolntion  going  on  in  heating  methods  since  the 
installation  of  American  Bt«am  heaters  in  the  Russian-Chinese  Bank.  Owners  of 
other  buildings  are  seeing  the  economy  of  this  system  and  are  changing  their  plants. 
Many  of  the  old  cylinder  stoves  are  being  altered  tonsecoal  instead  of  wood,  coal 
at  10  Vnblee  per  ton  being  more  economioal  thanwoodat  from  Tto  10  rubles  ($3.60 
to$5.I3)persageii  (7  feet). 

CA.TTLE. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  homed  cattle  in  this  country.  They  are  needed  for 
beef,  milk,  and  work.  For  the  last,  however,  they  are  retmired  only  by  immi- 
grants from  the  Little  Russian  provinoes  and  hy  Koreans.  The  former  use  Man- 
churian  cattle,  the  latter  their  own  breed  from  Korea.    These  are  the  breeds  ■  ^ 
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Blaoehtered  by  Rossiuis  for  beef;  bat  cows  for  dairy  pnrpoaes  are  continually 
conunK  from  the  Transbajkal  Pronnce  or  tram  Eniopeftn  Rnsaia  on  steamers  of 
the  Tolimteer  fleet.  The  red,  the  piebald  red,  and  the  piebald  black  cattle  come 
from  the  aonthem  districta  of  the  provinces  of  Kherson  and  Ekaterinoslav.  The 
Manchnrian  and  Korean  cattle  are  small — consideTably  HmaUer  than  the  Rnssian. 
The  wctoht  of  a  Korean  cow  Kvengee  8  poods  (389  pounds)  and  that  of  a  boll  10 
poods  (361  pounds).  In  Manchnria.tite  cattle  are  raised  nndermca«  severe  condi- 
tions than  in  Korea,  and  ihey  can  consequently  withstand  inclement  weather 
muchbetter  than  the  Korean  catUe  and  would  suit  for  work  very  well  but  for 
their  wildnees.  The  beef,  however,  Is  not  palatable.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
Amur  and  Muichnrian  provinoes  is  100,408. 


Among  the  natural  riches  of  the  Amur  country,  foreste  are  considered  the  most 
important,  for  they  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  whole  area.  There  are  a 
great  varietur  of  trees,  and  among  the  moat  important  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing ei)ecies; 

The  larch  tree,  the  fir  (two  species),  the  cedar,  the  oak  tree,  the  maple  tree,  the 
lime  tree,  the  ash  tree,  the  etan  tree,  the  black  alder  tree,  the  black  birch,  the  pop- 
lar, the  cork  tree,  the  walnnt,  and  IJie  acacia.  Besides  uie  above,  here^i^ws  the 
yew  tree,  that  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  Siberia  or  European  Russia. 

COHUGRCIAL  CUSTOMS  IK  SIBBBIA. 

The  Revue  du  Commerce  Ext6rieur,  January  11, 1902,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  La  Sib^rie  Eeonomique,  relating  to  commercial 
customs  and  openings  for  trade  in  Siberia: 

The  Siberian  merchant  follows  about  the  same  methods  as  his  Rnssian  brother, 
whom  he  resembles  in  a  great  degree.  At  the  same  time  his  origin,  his  manner  of 
life,  his  independence,  and  the  ffflculties  to  overcome  in  the  way  of  communica- 
tion have  made  him,  perhaps,  more  iutelligent.  more  energetic,  and  often  even 
more  enterijrlHing. 

Payments  are  usually  made  on  long  terms^three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months. 
The  proportion  of  unpaid  bills  of  the  Siberian  banks  is  not,  however,  greater  than 
in  RnsBia.  In  fact,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  trade  the  average  capital  of. 
tiie  Siberian  merchant  is  perhaps  greater. 

The  region  abont  Lake  Baikad  has  always 

for  if  itji  superflnons  raw  materials — graii . 

Rnssian  frontiers  in  search  of  European  markets,  the  supplies  which  it  has  needed 
have  come  almoet  exclusively  from  Russia.  The  creation  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  has  in  a  measure  modified  this  condition  of  things.  Siberia  still  remains 
the  vassal  of  the  capital,  tmt,  ttitiT"!  to  the  railway,  which  increases  her  wealth, 
she  is  enabled  to  consume  more,  while  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  foreign 
goods.  There  is,  then,  an  opening  in  Siberia  for  many  kmds  of  goods  already 
imx>ort«d  into  Russia.  This  market,  as  regards  articles  of  loxnry,  will  be  neces- 
sarily restricted  for  many  years  in  aconntrj- with  an  agricultural  and  half -nomadic 
popidation.  Even  the  towns,  which  contain  scarcely  one-eighth  of  the  population, 
are  nnimportant,  and  their  inhabitants,  except  perhaps  a  few  high  officials  and 
wme  rich  merchants,  are  not  tempted  to  buy  articles  which  arrive  burdened  with 
the  cost  of  transportation,  customs  dntiee,  and  other  charges,  often  doubling  or 
trebling  the  original  jirice.  Tonisk  and  Irkutsk  are  about  the  only  towns  where 
small  quantities  of  wmes  and  liquors,  preserved  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  olive 
oil,  toilet  articles,  perfumery,  glass,  porcelain,  and  f^ence,  woolen  and  silk  textiles, 
arms,  furniture,  hooks,  musical  instruments,  philoeophical  apparatns,  watches, 
clocks,  fine  stationery,  metal  goods,  rubber,  rosin,  dressed  skins,  paints,  dyeatnifls, 
seeils.  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  maybe  profitably  imported. 

In  consideration  of  the  present  economic  transformation  of  this  country,  a  more 
important  market  could  oe  created  for  agricultural  itmilements  and  tools,  the 
machinery  and  materia  for  fiour  mills,  sawmills,  gold,  iron,  and  coal  mines, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  brickyards,  manufactories  of  oil  and  batter,  salt  works, 
rope  factories,  canning  factories,  etc.  Eastern  Siberia,  and  especially  the  basin 
of  the  Amur — the  Lena  baain  depends  exclusively  upon  Irkutsk^formerly  offered 
an  active  field  for  foreign  goods.  Being  accessible  by  way  of  the  I^rifio,  it 
offered,  besides,  the  advantage  of  free  entry  to  the  majority  of  imported  goods. 
It  was,  economically  speaking,  an  Independent  territory,  open  to  foreigners  aa 
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well  as  to  Biudaiis,  and  carried  on  trade  relations  with  China.  Japan,  the  United 
States,  and  Oenoany.  The  ^reat«T  part  of  this  international  trade  was  divided 
between  two  hooaes,  a  German  and  on  American.  The  Oerman  firm  has  now 
in  eastern  Siberia  18  branches,  all  carrying  on  a  profitable  business  with  Roods 
varying  from  agricnitnral  implemente  to  toilet  articles.  The  American  house, 
eetabliahed  in  1870,  carries  on  a  eimilar  trade.  The  central  ofSce  is  at  Moscow, 
with  branch  agenciee  at  VladiToetock.  NikoL^vsk,  KbabaroTsk,  Blagovetchenak, 
'etc.,  and  a  ptirctuuiing  boose  at  HsmboT^. 

The  Bttppreesion  of  free  entry  places  this  conntry  in  the  same  position  as  regards 
trade  as  Bnssia  and  the  Baikal  district,  except  that,  bein^  less  popolated  and  less 
prodnctiTe,  it  offers  a  still  more  limited  market  for  foreign  goods.  Imports  will 
now  come  by  railway,  or,  if  by  water,  via  St.  Petersbnrg  or  Odessa, 

The  remotenees  of  Siberia  and  the  slowness  of  transportation  are  obstacles  in 
the  waj^  of  trade,  and  merchants  and  manutactnrers  not  having  depots  of  goods 
in  Russia  mnst  content  themselvee  with  sending  agents  to  their  Siberian  clients. 

The  spareeneee  of  the  population  is  another  drawback  to  sjtecial  brandies  of 
trade.  The  only  efficscions  and  economical  way  wonld  seem  to  be  for  merchaikts 
or  mannfactarers  to  combine  and  establish  agents  at  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  sharing 
the  expenses.  These  repreeenta tires  mnst  imow  the  Russian  langnage.  Sales 
shonld  be  made  in  the  Rnssian  money,  weights,  and  measures:  paymente  and  set- 
tlements of  all  kinds  shonld  be  made  through  these  confidential  agente,  to  whom 
the  power  of  initiative  most  be  granted.  Siberians  have  remained  wholly  ont- 
side  of  Enropean  influence,  and  they  are  far  more  ignorant  of  European  methods 
than  their  Russian  confrdree.  A  warehouse  of  goods  snfflciently  large  to  meet 
the  demands  of  bayers  is  absolutely  essential,  and  to  try  to  do  withont  it  for 
most  descriptions  of  merchandise  woold  mean  certain  loss.  Host  customers  will 
prefer  to  pay  more  for  goods  on  the  spot  than  to  wait  three  to  sii  months  for 
articles  delivered  at  a  cheaper  price.  The  establishment  of  large  store  ware- 
hooses  where  goods  could  be  sold  both  at  wholesale  and  retail  can  not  be  too 
earnestly  recommended  to  merchants  desirous  of  obtt^ning  this  trade.  The  Sibe- 
rian trader  Is  accustomed  to  receive  heavy  commiadonB  on  the  goods  which  he 
sells,  and  by  dispensing  with  the  intermediate  agent  he  obtains  larger  profits. 

COLONIZATION  OF  8IBBBIA. 
The  foUowiog  is  taken  from  La  Gazette  Coloniale,  of  Brussels: 
The  rapid  progress  of  colonization  in  Siberia  is  dae  solely  to  the  constrnotlon  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  A  commission  was  appointed  bythe  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  1898  to  establish  a  plan  of  colonization  in  Iberia,  The  snm  of  10,615,000 
rubles  ($8,104,780)  was  placed  at  their  disposal  to  indnce  the  Rnssian  peasants  to 
establi^  themselves  in  the  newly  opened  regions.  The  following  are  the  flgnree 
of  this  emigration: 

1896 _ _ a08,(IOO 

1897 - _    87,000 

1898 : ___ -306,000 

1899 _ _.- 825,000 

About  half  of  these  emigrants  established  tbemselves  in  the  province  of  Tomsk, 
the  rest  in  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Yeniseeisk,  and  Ukmonilik.  A  hospital  car 
is  attached  to  tne  emigrant  train ,  reducing  tbe  mortality  very  considerably.  The 
Russian  Government  grants  subsidies  to  tne  farmers  and  to  those  devoting  them- 
selves to  fruit  cultivation.  These  grants  are  given  during  the  first  six  years,  after 
which  they  are  returned  by  aniinal  payments  dnring  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Important  tin  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  province  of  the  Trmisuiikat 
(eastern  Siberia) ,  near  the  Biver  Onon  and  its  tributaries.  Deposits  of  ore  exist 
»long  the  bonks  in  the  valley  of  Malaja  Rnlinda,  and  in  the  viUages  of  Nishung 
Seharanai,  and  Sawitinski.  The  conditions  for  working  these  mines  are  most 
(avorsble.  on  account  of  the  ineshanstible  snpply  of  water  from  the  Onon  and  the 
abundance  of  fuel  which  the  neighboring  foreste  will  furnish. 

SIBERIAN   RAILWAY. 

CoDnnl-Greneral  Holloway,  of  St.  Petersburg,,  in  a  report  dated 
November  16,  1901,  says: 


con«at 


commercial  world,  on  uie  completion  of  tbe  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  ttirough 
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Hanchnria,  the  estensioii  of  the  Ti&nB-Siheriaii  Railway,  which  fnmiBhas  direct 
connectioii  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Port  Arthiir.  It  is  e]}>ect«d  that  the  trip 
will  be  made  in  leas  than  twenty-eight  Aaja  in  the  near  fntnre. 

It  is  DOW  just  t«n  yeara  since  the  first  tie  was  laid  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, which  has  been  built  from  start  to  finish  by  Rnssian  engineers  and  work- 
men, laboring  under  great  difflcalties  and  adverse  climatic  conditions,  at  a  cost 
of  335,«)0,0(W  rubles  (|172,525,0O0). 

The  distance  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  is  6,877  miles,  and  the  fare  is 
as  follows: 

Rablw. 

First-class ___ 3B0=$ia8.70 

Second-cIasB- 170=    87.55 

Third-daea _ 90=    46.86 

DetaiU  of  distance  and  ooet. 


Fiom  Hoacow  to  Irkotek; 


orSiaajrytt 


ri(b7(«ll) 1 

Triaa  BBlantohlU  to  M»«>T»y».  aoross  B(dk*l  (br  ( 

•teambaat  ot  sledgea).  ' 

Sy<nnlbaBaTontoBtratlMigk(b7T«U) -._ 1,(1 

From8trsti«ci«ktoBlufOTleBtcheDfik(byBt«uub(«t)     1,11 
From  BluoriestchensE  to  EbBbnrovsk  (by  atotm-        91 

boot),  I 

From  KluilnroTsk  to  VUdiTOStock  (by  Twl) 71 

From  YlBdiroHtoclt  to  Port  Arthor  (b]rr»ll) i 

From  Ehahftrovek  to  Port  Arthnr,Tl«Mikotako7e.. 


8-12  davB. 
e-Bdajs.- 


>  FlrBt-alaae.  with  board. 

^e  Manchnrian  road  contdsta  of  two  branches:  The  prindpal,  from  the  station 
Manchuria  to  Songari,  87S  versts  (580.7  miles)  long;  and  ue  sontti  line,  from 
Sunfari  to  Port  Arthur,  934  versts  (013,6  miles) .  The  TTsBarijsk  tine  to  VladiTO- 
stock  is  208  versta  (137,9  miles)  in  length. 

The  Trans-Siberian  road  was  built  with  light  rails,  some  of  which  cmly  weighed 
18  ponnds  to  the  foot,  wooden  bridges,  light  equipment,  cars  without  tracks,  and 
in  many  cases  the  track  was  laid  on  marshy  soil.  As  a  conseaaence,  it  has  been 
_BBible  to  make  time  or  take  care  of  the  DUBiness  offered.  Theee  defects,  how- 
r,  are  being  remedied  as  rapidly  as  the  means  can  be  provided  to  meet  the 
erpensaa.  which  in  some  sections  wul  amonnt  1»  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 

The  conductors,  porters,  and  trainmen  are  all  Rnssians  and  do  not  understand 
English,  but  occasionally  one  is  fonnd  who  speaks  a  little  (German  or  French. 

Tti6  route  i^  through  a  country  resembling  Kansaa  and  Nebraska,  and  is  quite 
as  hot  and  dusty  durmg  the  summer  months. 

It  requires  eight  days  to  make  the  journey  over  theflrst  part  of  thiaroad,  which 
ends  at  Irkutsk,  where  all  passengers  change  cars.  Trains  leave  Moscow  for 
Irkutsk  twice  a  week — Wednesdays  and  Satnrdays,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.— and  leave 
Irkutsk  for  Moscow  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  midnight.  Each  train  consista  of 
nine  cars,  and  they  cany  second-class  carriages  as  well  as  first,  and  are  Tery  com- 
fortalde.  The  passengers  all  eat  in  the  same  restaurant  cars,  and  excellent  bnSets 
are  to  be  found  at  the  various  stations  on  the  ronto. 

The  train  de  luio,  consisting  of  vestibuled  cars,  leaves  Moscow  every  ten  days. 
The  cars  are  high  and  roomy  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  Each  has  four  com- 
partments, exclnsive  of  the  general  parlor,  which  is  in  the  center,  and  is  provided 
with  a  table  loonging  chair,  maps,  mirrors,  etc.  Three  of  theee  compartments 
are  for  four  persons  and  one  ia  for  two.  The  berths  ran  crosswise,  are  nnusnally 
high,  and  are  luxorionsly  fnmi^ed.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  ceilings 
white,  and  the  walls  are  overlaid  with  gray  stamped  leather.  The  divans  are 
covered  with  dark  red  leather,  and  are  converted  into  beds  at  ni^ht.  There  are 
plenty  of  racks  for  l»ggage  and  hooks  for  clothing.    The  floor  is  covered  with 
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linoleTun  in  the  Bummer  and  heavy  carpet  (laring  the  winter.  In  the  aisle  along 
tiie  Bide  into  which  the  roomB  open,  there  are  collapBBble  seBte,  which  will  answer 
for  a  short  time  while  looUng  at  the  scenery.  There  are  call  bells  for  the  porter 
and  waiter  in  the  restanrant  car.    The  toilet  rooms  on  this  trainare  tiled,  and  the 

Sper  part  is  of  light  wood,  but  both  oezee  nse  the  same  room,  and  travelers  are 
rised  to  cany  their  own  toilet  articlee.  There  is  plenty  of  cold  water,  which  ia 
a  Inznry  on  a  Earopean  railway  train.  Little  or  nothing  is  seen  of  the  porter 
after  he  makes  up  the  beds  in  the  morning,  and  the  presomption  is  he  sleeps  (dl 
day.  At  the  rear  of  the  last  car  is  an  oba^^ation  parlor,  from  which  a  fine  view 
of  the  conntry  can  be  had. 

It  is  a  three-honr  ride  from  Irkntek  to  Lake  Baikal,  which  is  croosed  by  steamer 
during  the  Bommer  and  by  sledges  (in  seven  honrs)  during  the  winter.'  The  rail- 
road &  being  bnilt  on  the  south  bank  of  the  lake,  btit  will  not  be  completed  before 
1903. 

The  trans-Siberian  train  leaves  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  on  the  arrival  of  the 
boat  and  proceeds  to  Stretiensk,  on  the  Chllka  River,  the  actual  terminns  of  the 
line,  a  elxty-f onr-honr  run.  Steamers  with  inditFerent  accommodations  and  food 
mn  rwnlarly  from  Stretiensk  to  Khabarovsk,  on  the  Amnr  River,  which  occn- 
pies  fifteen  lUiys,  more  or  lees,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water  and  length  of 
stoppages. 

The  railway  ie  completed  from  Khabarovsk  to  Vladivoetock,  a  distance  of  4U0 
miles,  reonuing  twenty  honrs  for  transit. 

f^m  VladivoBtock.  there  are  steamers  with  connections  for  Jwan,  Korea,  and 
Shanghai,  any  of  which  can  be  reached  in  six  days,  while  San  Francisco  can  be 
reached  in  fifteen  days. 

8LA.U. 

Consal-Gleneral  Kin^,  ot  Bangkok,  writes: 

The  total  valne  of  Siaiu'a  trade  with  foreign  cotmtriee  dniiog  the  vear  1900  was 
$57,329,843  Mexican,  or  $28,819,922  gold,  reckonins  the  Mexican  dolUi  at  .50  cents 
gold,  around  which  point  exchange  hovered  dniing  the  last  six  months  of  that 

The  total  valne  of  the  foreign  trade  during  l^e  year  1899  was  $RB,0T1,ST9  Hexi- 
can,  or  $29,085,699  gold,  at  the  sune  rate  of  exchange. 

This  statement  on  the  face  of  it  shows  a  falling  off  of  some  $41S,TT7  gold  in  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  connta?  in  1900  as  compared  with  that  of  1899. 

The  treasure  Imported  and  exported  dnring  1899  exceeded  that  of  1900  by 
$2,198,503  Mexican  ($1,099,251  gold);  however,  ezclnding  this  item,  the  foreign 
trade  in  articles  of  general  nse  and  consnmpldon  in  the  year  1900  exceeded  that  of 
the  preceding  year  by  $678,448  ^Id,  This  shows  a  very  healthy  growth  in  the 
tramc  of  the  conntry,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  crop  of  rice,  which  cereal 
fnmishee  by  far  the  chief  export,  was  decidedly  short  for  that  year,  and  that  Uie 
ontpnt  of  teak  timber,  which  stands  next  in  Importance  on  the  list  of  exports,  fell 
far  below  the  normal  amonnt  on  acconnt  of  slack  water  in  the  streams. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  a  bad  year,  the  exports  of  the  conntry 
(exclnsive  of  treasore)  exceeded  the  imports  by  $2,088,807  gold. 

Exclusive  of  treaanre,  the  imports  of  the  conntry  from  foreign  markets,  in  19O0, 
amonnted  to  $38,055,185  Mexican,  or  $11,837,593  gold,  and  it  is  In  this  item  that 
tihe  ontidde  world  is  eBpe«;Ially  interested. 

This  trade,  with  the  shipments  of  treasure,  altogether  amounting  to  $26,036,613 
Mexican,  or  113,018,307  gold,  fnmishee  interesting  data  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  its  distribntion  among  the  different  markete  of  the  world.  And  as  the 
treasure  imports  are  credited  ^noet  entirely  to  the  Orient,  the  comparison  of  the 
imports  from  occidental  nations  in  the  following  list  has  to  do  only  with  the  trade 
in  artdcleB  of  use  and  consumption, 

England,  which  stands  first  upon  the  list  of  European  conntrles,  has  fallen  off 
in  imports  into  Siam  a  trifle  more  than  1  per  cent  dnnng  the  year,  if  the  trade  with 
the  mother  conntry  alone  is  considered.  If,  however,  the  trade  with  the  two  great 
ports  of  Singapore  (nearly  $10,000,000  Mexican,  or  $5,000,000  gold)  and  Hongkong 
(nearly  $7,000,000  Mexican,  or  $3,500,000  gold)  be  added,  the  loss  is  a  trifle  more: 
bnt  eliminating  from  this  the  item  of  treasure,  the  loss  stands  materially  the 
same — 1  per  cent — for  the  year.  It  must  at  all  times  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
tmportH  from  Singapore  and  Hongkong  are  by  no  means  confined  to  British  trade, 
as  will  be  shown  later;  bnt  if  the  imports  from  India  (about  $1,000,000  Mexican, 
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or  $300,000  gold),  which  are  nearly  all  British,  are  added,  the  low  holds,  for 
English  tiade,  alrant  the  same  as  first  stated. 

Germany,  which  etanda  second  In  the  list,  has  increased  her  trade  80  per  cent. 
This  includes  $389,704  Mexican  ($144,852  gold)  in  copper  coina. 

Switzerland,  the  third  in  the  list,  has  fallen  off  18  per  cent. 

France  has  lost  ahont  4i  per  cent.  If.  however,  to  this  trade  are  added  the 
imports  from  Saigon  ($770. .'^48  Mexican,  or  1389,774  gold),  which  are  entirely 
French,  we  find  that  the  French  imports  into  Siam  during  the  twelve  months 
under  review  have  increased  over  I2i  per  cent. 

Bnasia,  fifth  in  the  list,  has  increased  her  trade  35  per  cent. 

Denmark,  the  sixth,  has  increased  hers  23  per  cent;  and  Italy,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  have  lost. 

Austria  has  a  small  trade,  bnt  it  has  materially  increased  dnring  the  year. 

The  United  States  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  72  per  cent.  Yet,  although 
this  trade  has  advanced  at  more  than  doable  the  rate  of  that  of  any  of  onr  great 
competitors,  the  volame  of  our  trade  with  Siam,  as  compared  with  the  English 
and  Qerman.  is  not  satisfactory:  for.  while  England's  figures  are  t2,7T0,5.1.'> 
Mexican,  or  Jl  .385,277  gold  (pins  the  whole  of  India's  |l.000.000  Mexican,  or  *W0,- 
000  gold,  and  a  good  part  of  Hongkong  and  Singwore's  117.000,000  Meiican,  or 
$8,500,000  gold,  which  are  jointly  credited  to  O-reat  Britain);  and  while  Qermany's 
figures  are  $1,434,066  Mexican,  or  $717,033  gold  (pins  some  tiiat  comes  through 
Hongkong  and  Singapore),  thoee  of  America  are  bnt  $328,628  Mexican  ($164,311 
^id).  The  figures  representing  our  trade  fall  far  below  the  facts,  however,  as 
m  the  vast  volume  of  commerce  credited  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  American 
imports  enter  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  All  the  flour  consumed  by  the  11,000,- 
000  people  in  Siam  is  produced  in  Am.erica,  and  yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
during  the  year  1900,  there  was  not  one  sack  of  flonr  credited  to  the  American 
market.  Information  secured  by  correspondence  with  the  several  ports  of  the 
Far  East,  together  with  corroborative  evidence  here,  warrants  the  statement  that 
in  three  lines  of  American  goods  alone,  there  has  been  imported  from  these  two 
distributing  points  more  than  the  entire  value  credited  to  tne  United  States  in  the 
customs  reports  of  the  year. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  well  within  the  truth  to  Bay  that  the  volume  of 
American  trade  with  Siam  is  more  nearly  represented  by  $1,000,000  Mexican 
($500,000)  than  ^  the  flKures— $828,628  Mexican  ($164,811)— published  in  the 
reports  of  1900.  'This  woud  place  America,  gaining  at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  France— $988,035  Mexican  ($494.463)— which  is  fining  at 
the  rate  of  12^  per  cent.  Qermanv  has  $1,434,066  ($717,033),  and  is  gaining  at  the 
rate  of  80  per  cent;  and  the  Britisn,  although  losing  at  a  slight  rate,  after  every 
deduction  has  been  made  that  can  be  made,  are  still  in  control  of  more  of  the 
imx>orts  of  Siam  than  alt  of  their  competitors  pat  together — anywhere  from 
$10,000,000  to  $16,000,000  ($5,000,000  to  ^,000,000)  out  of  the  total  of  $24,000,000 
($12,000,000).  One  feels  warranted  in  leaving  this  large  margin  between  figures, 
in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  analyzing  the  volume  of  trade  from  Singapore  and 
Hongkong,  in  which  most  be  reckoned  not  only  the  elements  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  much  of  the  vast  trade  from  China,  the  not  inconsiderable  traffic  of 
Japan,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  provinces,  and  of  all  of  the  States 
of  Europe  not  previously  considered. 


STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

CoTisnl-General  Williams,  of  Singapore,  gives  the  t.otal  imports  in 
IflOO  as  8152,878,300  and  the  exports  as  $129,99.3,900.  Singapore  has 
77  per  cent  of  the  colony's  trade.  Exclusive  of  silver,  the  impoi-ts 
amounted  to  about  $138,000,000 and  exports  to  $121,000,000.  Thetotal 
iiiipoi'te  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $838,700  and  the 
exports  as  $10,805,900.  Imports  from  the  United  States  .showed  an 
increase  of  nboi.  1 30  per  cent  over  those  for  1899 ;  export*  to  our  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  some  10  per  cent.  Coal  imports  figure  in  the 
returns  from  the  United  States  for  the  firat  time,  and,  combined  with 
advances  in  the  value  of  lard,  oils,  and  metals,  account  for  the  gain. 

A  later   report  from   Consnl-Qeneral  Williams  shows  a  marked 
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increase  in  trade  for  the  third  qnarter  of  1901,  compared  with  tlie 
corresponding  quarter  of  1900,  as  the  following  table  shows: 


Imports ias,«O.Gl<l 


Total -- - --- (N,eu,m 


Assamiug  the  same  increases  for  the  entire  calendar  year  1901,  the 
aggr^ate  of  trade  wonld  be  «298.1.%,905,  an  increase  of  tl5,264,705 
over  the  figures  for  1900, 

TUBKBY  IN  A^IA, 

Oonsol  Ravndal,  of  Beimt,  gives  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  as  tl02,023,  against  184,600  in  the 
previous  year.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  he  says,  sewing 
machines  were  the  only  item  of  Importance  in  American  exports 
to  Syria.  Now,  our  agricultural  implements,  beer,  canned  provisions, 
leather,  pumps,  phonographs,  rubber  shoes,  wire  nails,  and  wind- 
mills have  gained  a  pretty  Arm  foothold,  and  promising  shipmente 
are  being  made  of  coal,  cotton  fabrics,  flour,  furniture,  iron  and  steel, 
lamps,  paints,  paper,  shoes,  watches,  etc.  American  mechanics'  tools 
and  hardware  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  st^e,  and 
the  trade  is  fairly  well  established. 

Consular  Agent  Meshaka,  of  Damascus,  saya  that  the  total  exports 
last  year  amounted  to  $2,500,000,  of  which  ties.SOO  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  imports  was  about  13,500,000,  and  of  this  the 
United  States  furnished  only  a  small  proportion,  consisting  of  sewing 
machines,  watches,  lamps,  beer,  cultivators,  windmills,  and  wire  nails. 

Consular  Agent  Schumacher,  of  Haifa,  says  that  of  a  total  of 
t740,200  in  imports,  the  United  States  sent  only  12,121.  This  repre- 
sented mainly  ^ricultural  implements  and  tools.  The  exports 
amounted  to  Jl, 505,068,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
sesame.  Olive  oil  and  soap  go  to  New  York,  also  needlework  and 
cotton  lace. 

Consul  Lane,  of  Smyrna,  notes  that  while  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1901,  was  26  per  cent, 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  gained  33  per  cent.  The  imports 
from  our  country  were  valued  at  1492,950  and  the  exports  thereto  at 
12,197,943.  Cotton  goods,  nails,  agricultural  implement^,  clocks,  etc., 
constitute  the  chief  items  of  our  trade.  American  pumps  enjoy  an 
excellent  sale  and  our  bicycles  are  fi-equently  seen  on  the  streets. 
Onr  timepieces,  also,  are  well  received. 

Consul  Norton,  of  Harput,  says: 

Since  the  eatabliahinent  of  this  consnlate  (Jannair  1, 1901)  a  keendedre  has 
been  expressed  in  the  mercantile  circlee  of  Hftrpnt  and  Hezreh  to  enter  into  direct 
commercial  relations  with  the  tTnited  States.  To  best  consnnuuate  this  end,  at 
my  sng^tlon  an  agency  for  American  manafactnrefl  h.is  been  established  at  IJ^eae 
two  cities  (2  niiles  apart),  which,  at  an  early  date,  will  extend  its  operations  to 
Halatia,  Diarbekir,  Mardin,  Arabkir,  and  other  important  commeTcial  centers  of 
this  conanlar  district.  The  organization  is  known  as  the  "American  AJgency  for 
Ettstem  Turkey, "  and  its  efforts  will  be  chiefly  directed,  at  the  ontset,  to  the 
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introdactioa  of  agricnltnral  machlneiy  and  emjtbnig  connected  with  the  needs 
of  the  large  farming  interests.  The  density  ofpopnlation  of  the  large  fernle 
Harpnt  plain  ia  greater  than  that  of  England.  To  aid  In  this  work  and  serve  as 
an  object  lesson,  a  model  farm,  onltiTated  exclnsiTely  by  American  machioery, 
has  beien  started  a  few  miles  away. 

In  addition  to  agriiniltnral  implt 

attention  to  the  introduction  of  far_     _„ ,_, 

mills,  hydraulic  rams,  and  drills;  flonr,  cotton,  and  silk  milling  machinery;  : 
mechJamcs'  tools,  kitohen  ntmdls,  carriwe  springe,  stmctnnu  and  general  hard- 
ware (nails,  loclra,  hinges  screws,  etc.),  ^ther  and  saddlery,  petrolenm,  lamps, 
clocks,  stoves,  fnmitnre  (iron  bedsteads,  folditu;  chain,  and  tables) ,  cotton  goods 
(showy  prints  and  heavy  cloUi  for  awnings  and  tents),  paper,  paints,  shoes,  toys, 
notions,  etc. 

As  it  is  practically  impossible  in  the  Orient  to  secnre  orders  or  ent«r  apon  bnsi- 
nees  relations  except  on  a  basis  of  samples,  I  have  decided  to  establish  an  exhibit 
of  American  wares  in  connection  with  this  consulate,  where  tiie  merchants  of  the 
region  can  see  onr  prodncts  properly  displayed  and  receive  at  any  time  desired 
infoimation,  enabling  them  to  correspond  directly  with  American  manofactnrers 
or  forward  orders  through  the  above-mentioned  agency.  To  that  end,  a  lar^ 
room  on  the  gronnd  floor  of  the  consnl&te  has  been  arranged  for  ench  on  exhibit. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  the  conditions  are  pecoUarly  propiaons  for  American  man- 
nfactnring  enterprise,  especially  in  the  lines  above  indicated,  to  gsina  permanent 
foottiold  in  tbis  region,  where  at  present  bnt  little  active  foreign  competition  is  to 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

Consiil-General  Bray  seuds  from  Melbourne  clipping  from  a  local 
newspaper,  which  i-eads  in  part  as  follows : 

TRADT!    IN    ACSTRALASIA   IN   1900— ALL  PREVIOITB   RKCORDS   EXCRRDED. 

When  expansion  in  the  extractive  indtwtrieo,  ooinliined  with  an  advance  of  60 
per  cent  in  the  valne  of  wool,  as  well  as  other  upward  movements,  chiefly  in  pas- 
toral produce,  took  place  in  1899,  the  total  trade  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
reached  the  highest  point  in  our  history,  viz,  878,1,900.000.  With  the  heai-y  drop 
in  IBOOinthepriceof  wool  and  other  pastoral  products,  and  acontinuance  of  HCvere 
drought  in  Qoeensland  and  northwest  New  South  Wales,  it  was  considered  that  a 
large  falling  off  would  take  place,  hut  the  fiKures  we  have  compiled  below  from 
official  sources  show  that  the  total  trade  for  the  twelve  months  ended  3Ist  Decem- 
ber last  aggregated  nearly  $800,000,000.  The  reduction  in  wool  values  and  delay 
in  shipping  of  this  staple  are  estimated  to  have  caused  a  falling  off  of  something 
like  ^.').000,000  in  the  exports  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore,  with 
this  amount  made  up  and  close  ou  $34,000,000  added,  there  is  proof  that  out  com- 
merce is  still  raindly  growing  and  has  byno  means  reached  its  limit. 

Th«  fifrnres  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  several  states  are: 


ImportK. 

Exports. 

.  — 

tias.sra.sno 

ii 

NEW  SOtJTJI  WAXB8. 

Consul  Bell,  of  Sydney,  »ays: 

New  South  Wales  until  January  1, 1901,  was  a  government  of  itself,  snhject 
only  in  a  degree  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  maintained  an  army,  navy,  rail- 
wasrs,  telegraphs,  etc.,  ^rt  of  which  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Australian 
g«neT«l  government.  New  South  Wales  is  the  most  important;— not  the  largest— 
of  the  six  states  forming  the  new  confederacy,  and  Sydney  is  the  most  important 
commercial  city  on  the  continent.  In  value  of  trade,  compared  with  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  Sydney  is  exceeded  only  by  London.  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Owing 
to  economic  couditioDa.manufacturiDg  is  not  carried  on  extenrivelyin  New  South 
Wales,  the  people  being  employed  in  other  occupations.  The  trade  of  the  Unitmi 
States  with  New  South  Wales  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  all  other  foreign 
(i.  e.,  non-British)  countries. 

Several  American  firms  have  houses  in  Sydney  and  ship  good.s  to  all  parta  of 
Anstralia.  They  handle  almost  all  kinds  of  articles  and  are  doing  a  good 
business. 

The  collection  of  customs  duties  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  federal  g<)V- 
enuneut  and  a  protective  tariff  has  been  adopted.*  which  has  met  with  inucli 
opposition  and  may  be  modified  before  Parliament  adjourns.  Since  the  rates  are 
the  same  for  all  nations,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  new  duties  will  materially 
affect  the  volume  of  American  trade. 

'See  Advance  Sheets  No.  1301;  Consular  Reports  No.  2-16. 
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NEW  ZEAI^XD. 

Oonsul  Dillingham,  of  Aucltland,  reports  prosperous  conditions. 
Tiie  imports  of  New  Zealand  increased  lai^ly  iu  19CX)  over  pi'evious 
yen.is.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  for  instance,  amounted  to 
*5,309,400  in  lilOO,  beingagain  of  »2,845,200  during  the  past  three 
years.  Expoi-tstotheUnited  States  were$2,393,300,  against  *l,672,i»00 
in  1896.  The  total  imports  in  1900  were  t53,230,500  and  the  exports 
166,280,000.  Among  the  items  showing  the  larpest  increase  in  the 
import  trade  from  America  were  shoes,  fnmiture,  hardware,  paper, 
tolMicco,  etc.  Our  manufactures,  says  the  consul,  are  becoming  more 
popular  every  year. 

QUlfiENSLANl). 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  of  London,  says: 

Beef  and  mutton,  preserved  tmd  frozen,  form  the  principal  products  of  the  colony 
of  Qneengland,  125.000,000  DOanda  of  beef  and  7,800.000  pounds  of  mntton  having 
been  produced  in  1899.  Dairv  products,  aogar,  and  ram  are  also  Important  indna- 
tries.  The  following  table  ^ves  the  particulars  of  the  ontpnt  of  the  principal 
articles  in  the  last  two  years: 
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SOUTH  ATT8TRAI1IA. 


The  Naehrichten  filr  Handel  und  Industrie,  of  Berlin,  says: 
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TASMANIA. 

CoDfiul  WelBter,  of  Hobart,  gives  the  iinports  in  1900  as  some 
110,000,000  and  the  exports  at  tl2,000,000.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  ISOl.thetradewas:  Imports,  »4,784,922;  exports,  t7,387,527.  The 
increase  in  imports  over  1899  was  due  to  the  extension  of  railways, 
since  csomplet&d.  There  is  no  means,  he  says,  of  estimating  the  valne 
of  American  goods  imported. 

The  Nachriohten  fOr  Handel  und  Indostrie  of  Berlin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  1900: 


Textiles  and  clothing  . 


MAchinejy,  including  strain. 


Railway  and  street-railway 

material.  _- 

Hardware 

Tea 

Boots  and  shoea - . . 


,  Ketail  artidee |S1«,019 

"    kB _..  187,676 

Ciron -  186,820 

*er 166,060 


Rawcopper $4,078,478 

Tin --     1,315,770 

Wool   -- 1,271.198 

Gold._       99.1,414 

Preehfruit 983,040 


SUverore <887.846 

Potatoes,.- --- 503,83.1 

Silver,  containing  load 888, 900 

Copper  ore 809,456 

Live  sheep 848, 689 


WEST  AUSTRALIA. 


Daring  the  year  1900,  there  were  177  veflsele  engaged  ii  the  pearl  and  mother-of- 
pearl  shell  flfllieriBs  on  the  northwest  coast  of  West  Australia.  The  total  number 
of  men  employed  approximated  1,000.  On  account  of  the  nnfavorable  weather, 
the  profite  of  last  season  were  not  so  great  as  was  expected.  From  the  year  1889 
to  1899,  the  prodnct  of  the  fishery  was  as  follows: 

Mother-of-pearl  sheUa. 


140.  m 
im.sw 


|Qn«.tltr.|  V.lne. 

Taw. 

QiuuitityJ 

Timt.     1 

of-peaii  shells,  the  total  product  of  these  fisheries  14,879.690.  These  figures  seem 
ven  favorable,  but  the  attendant  expenses  are  also  considerable.  The  crew  of 
each  lugger  receives,  on  an  average,  (535  a  year;  besides,  the  diver  receives  $97  for 
every  ton  of  shells  of  mother-of-pearl. 
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AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

Consul -General  Bray,  in  reporting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Sttr 
of  Australia,  of  the  Tyser  Line,  at  Melbourne  last  February,  says: 

ThiB  steameT  is  said  to  tiave  brought  to  Aoatrtdia  one  of  the  largest  shipments 
of  American  manof actnreil  Koods  that  has  ever  left  an  American  port.  Her  cargo 
list  covers  120  packages,  in  i^ch  is  included  every  variety  of  manufactured  kemkIb 
prodnced  in  the  TJnited  States.  There  are  400  tons  of  sewing  machines  alon-. 
For  Anckland,  New  Zealand,  the  vessel  brought  an  entire  gas  plant  weighing  500 
tons.  There  are  riSea,  ahotgans,  revolvers,  and  ammunition  sufdcient  to  supply 
a  brigade,  while  lawn  mowers,  reapers,  wag  >nfl,  wheels,  coffee  mills,  patent  maJi- 
cinee,  etc.,  are  reckoned  by  tone.  Keromne  to  the  extent  of  80,000  casea  and  1,600 
barrels,  1,000  tons  of  wire,  1,300  tons  of  bar  iron,  400  tons  of  roll  paper,  hundreds 
of  pianos  and  organs,  together  with  an  eitensive  array  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
comprise  a  cargo  which,  tor  size  and  value,  has  probably  not  been  exceeded  in  any 
vessel  cxmting  to  Australia. 

A  later  report  from  Mr.  Bray  annoancea  the  arrival  of  another  cargo, 
inclnding  24  locomotives  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
the  government  of  New  South  Wales,  some  4,000  tons  of  miscellHnLtoiis 
manufactured  goods  shipped  by  various  commission  houses  doing 
business  with  Australia,  and  about  700  tons  of  paper.  The  cargo 
amounts  to  nearly  10,000  tons,  and  is  valued  at  over  Jil,0OO,000. 

NEW  TARIFF. 

The  new  tariff  of  Federated  Australia  went  into  operation  October 
8,  1901.  The  bill  has  not  yet  passed  Parliament,  but  the  schedules 
took  effect  when  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  rates  are  decidedly 
higher  than  those  formerly  in  force.  Machinery  and  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  especially  will  suffer,  though  the  rates  on  many  other  manu- 
factured goods  have  been  raised.  For  the  full  text  of  the  tariff,  see 
Advance  Sheets  of  Consular  Reports,  No.  1201,  November  29,  1901 
(Consular  Reports  No.  256). 
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BBmSH  NEW  GUINEA. 

British  colonial  reports  give  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  British 
New  Galnea  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  at  (587,221,  divided  as  follows: 
ImporiB,  $253,885;  exports,  (333,336.  The  chief  imports  of  the  past 
year  were  as  follows: 
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The  chief  ezporiis  were: 
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CoDBul-Oeneral  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  says  that  the  import  trade  in 
1900  was  valued  at  (1,702,736,  and  the  export  at  (3,016,431. 
A  Grerman  consular  report  says: 


cane,  the manafactora  of  engarandof  bnodTasabr-prodnct,  the  extraction  of 
copra,  cnltivation  of  tobacco,  rice,  earth  ontB,  and  fmita.  BanAnae,  oranges,  cit- 
rons, and  other  fmlte  grow  in  abundAnce,  and  with,  suitable  cnltivation  conld  be 
profitably  marketed  in  Anatr^ia.  Coffee,  tea,  caoutchouc,  and  other  tropical 
pTodnctaare  (onnd  intheseiBland8,bnt  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  depends  npon 
theBngar-caneindnstry.  Host  of  the  islands  of  the  Fiji  fn^npare  well  watered, 
hilly,  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  1899.  the  arpa  under  cultivation  was  46,803  acres, 
leaving  4,900,117  acres  nncnltivated.    The  re-export  trade  in  1900  was  valued  at 
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The  total  imports  in  1899  were  tl9,059,600,  of  whivh  the  United  States 
Bent  to  tiie  value  of  over  $15,000,000.  The  exports  were  »22,628,000, 
and  $22,517,800  of  this  went  to  the  United  States.  In  the  period  from 
January  1  to  June  14,  1900  {the  date  when  the  act  to  provide  a  gov- 
ernment for  Hawaii  took  effect),  the  imports  were  $10,231,200  and  the 
exports  $14,113,600.  Since  that  date,  no  separate  statlBtics  for  Hawaii 
are  obtainable,  llie  following  data  as  to  the  resources  of  the  islands 
are  taken  from  Hawaiian  returns  and  from  pnblications  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Haicaiian  sugar  plantation  gtatittics  from  January,  187B,  to  June,  1900.  indunve. 
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•  Five  and  ■  half  montlu  t»  JODe  11. 


The  coffee  berry  is  a  natural  product  of  Hawaii.  It  iB  growing  wild  in  locations 
□pon  Heveral  of  the  lelandB.  These  wild  trees  have  reached  a  large  growtfa,  and 
they  are  still  fumiBhing  berries  to  the  native  Hawaiiana.  When  the  berry  was 
first  introduceii  into  the  country  is  not  known,  ItpasHes  aa  one  of  the  growths 
native  to  the  iijandsand  their  conditions. 

The  interest  taken  in  coffee  to-day,  however,  with  its  prospective  value,  is  hft- 
ing  the  question  of  production  from  a  wayside  matter  into  one  of  the  most  engag- 
ing industrien  of  the  islandB. 

CoffeeiHl>eing  cultivated  upon  the  fonr  larfcer  islands.  OnManiandKanai,  the 
work  has  not  pa^ed  the  experimental  stage  in  areas  and  results.  On  Oahu.  the 
production  is,  in  one  district,  getting  onto  a  commercial  basis.  It  is  to  the  island 
of  Hawaii,  however,  that  one  must  go  in  order  to  see  what  is  being  done  and  to 
estimato  the  possibilitiee  of  the  indnstry. 

There  are  lonr  main  coffee  districts  on  the  island  of  Hawaii — namely,  Puna, 
Olaa,  Kona.  and  Hamakua.  A  census  of  the  areas  in  the  several  diatricta  that  are 
at  this  time  under  coffee  has  been  attempted,  but  the  data  do  not  justify  a  pre- 
cise statement  regarding  the  number  of  acres  and  accomplished  results.  Many 
pliuit«rB  eipress  areas  by  number  of  trees,  but  as  the  distMiceH  between  trees  are 
not  uniform,  acreage  can  not  be  reUably  dednced.  In  the  district  of  Olaa,  which 
claims  the  largest  total  area  and  the  greatest  number  of  planters,  the  land 
actually  nnder  coffee  is  about  6.000  acres.    The  other  districts  have  relatively 
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smalleT  areas  under  plant  than  Olaa,  bnt  this  prwent  cdrcwnatance  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  the  fatnre  relative  importance  of  the  aeveral  districte.  The 
matter  of  soil,  and  the  esMentiallj  associated  climatic  conditions,  are  the  prime 
factors  which  will  nltimately  detenoine  the  raloee  of  the  reepective  ditrtricta  for 
permanent  coffee  Krowing. 

An  idea  1b  had  of  the  i:ommercial  importance  of  the  coffee  indnstrr  by  observ- 
ing the  ezporta  of  the  berry  to  other  countries.  Foreign  shipments,  nowever.  do 
not  express  anything  like  the  volume  of  the  total  prodnction,  since  the  coffees 
iised  on  the  idands  are  chieflyhome  grown.  The  exports  for  lUffT  were  SST.IfiS 
ponnds,  rained  at  $09.69e.S2.  These  figores.  however,  not  only  do  not  represent 
the  Tolome  of  prodnction  for  the  year  stated,  bnt  they  fall  still  further  short  of 
indicating  the  present  basis  of  the  indnstry.  The  coffee  tree  requires  several 
yean  of  growth  in  coming  to  economic  bearing.     This  means  that  while  the 

eesent  area  of  actnally  beuing  lands  is  so  mnch.  a  larger  or  smaller  area  may  be 
conise  of  coming  up  and  will  be  added  to  the  actually  prodncing  lands  within 
a  year  or  so.  The  fact  is  well  UloiStrated  by  the  following  condition  now  obtain- 
ing in  the  OJaa  district:  Coffee  area — nnder  1  year  old,  l,821i  acres;  1  to  8  years 
old.  2,74»i  Mcres;  over  8  years  old,  1.344  acres. 

Certain  of  the  areas  of  "  from  1  to  8  yeara  old  "  in  1867  are  now  bearing,  and 
other  areas  are  closely  approaching  that  state. 

The  coffee  industry  of  Hawaii  is  not  destined  to  impress  the  world  by  the  great 
areas  under  cnltivation  or  the  volume  of  shipments  corresponding  to  the  produc- 
tion of  other  countries.  Bawaiian  coffees,  however,  are  on  the  way  toward  a 
permanent  reputation  for  high  and  specific  quality.  They  have  their  own  aroma 
and  marked  fiavor  as  distincuy  as  does  the  Hawaii^pineanple.  which  makes  it  aro- 
matically  superior  to  most  known  pineapples.  With  the  delicate  flavor  is  also 
associated  a  mildness  and  freedom  from  the  acridness  that  marks  many  individual 
and  unmixed  coffees  that  are  on  the  market.  Hawaiian  coffee  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  no  known  mixture  adds  to  its  native  excellence.  Prices  already 
obtained  for  selected  samples  sold  abroad  jnstif y  the  view  that  this  coffee  is  capa- 


_i  the  highest  degree  that  the  cnlture  shall  receive  speciafly  intelligent  care,  ft 
is  further  and  eqaally  necessary  that  the  utmost  attention  shall  be  given  first  to 
the  cleaning,  ana  then  to  the  grading  of  tbe  beiriee,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the 
market  in  preaentaMe  and  advantageone  form. 


TaAlifiPORT  ATION . 


The  steamship  lines  plying  between  the  coast  of  America  and  Honolnln  are  the 
Oceanic  Steamsnip  Company,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  Pacific  Blail. 

One  steamer  of  the  Oceanic  Line,  the  Australia,  makes  Honoluln  her  destina- 


tion; tbe  other  two  steamers  of  the  line,  after  dischaiging  passengers  and  freight, 
so  on  to  Samoa  and  Anst-alia.  The  steamers  of  the  two  other  Unes  proceed  to 
Japan  and  China. 

The  rates  for  passengers  range  from  (TS  to  (100.  The  time  from  San  Francisco 
to  Honolnln  by  steamer  is  from  six  to  seven  days. 

The  Canadian-Australian  Royal  Mail  Steamship  Company's  steamers,  sailing 
fromVaiicouverandyictoria.stopat  Honolulu  and  then  proceed  to  Anstraha  and 
Ifew  Zealand. 

There  are  a  nomber  of  fine  sailing  vessels  making  reg:nlar  trips  between  Port 
Townsend  and  San  Francisco  and  HotMduln,  with  limited  passenger  accommoda- 
tions.    The  price  is  $40  for  calnn  passage. 

The  bulk  of  ttie  steam  passenKSi  and  freight  traffic  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolnln  is  controlled  by  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  their  rates  being  )75 
cabin  and  (SS  steerage,  while  the  two  other  lines  charge  flOO  and  $30,  respec- 
tively. 

The  rates  of  freight  from  Bonolnln  to  San  Francisco  are:  For  steamers.  $-5  per 
ton  and  5  per  cent  primage;  sailing  vessels,  (3  per  ton  and  G  per  cent  primage. 

The  rates  to  Atlantic  porta  range  from  $5  to  |7  per  ton,  with  6  per  cent  prEnage. 

The  duration  of  the  vc^age  between  Hon<dnln  and  New  York  has  been  from 
ei^ty-nlne  to  one  hnndred  and  thirty-foor  d^s. 

There  are  three  railroads  on  the  islands.  The  Eahnlui  Railroad,  on  the  island 
of  Mani,  is  13  miles  long;  the  Hawaiian  Railroad,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  is 
about  30  miles  long.  These  two  roads  are  used  princimiUy  to  carry  the  products 
of  the  plantations  to  the  various  points  of  shipment.    The  principal  road  on  these 
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islands  is  the  Oahn  Railway  and  Land  Company  line,  which  rons  from  Honolola 
to  Woianae,  the  total  lengUi,  incIudisK  sidings,  being  38.6  mileB.  This  road  waa 
openedfor  traffic  July  1,  1890,  gmce  whicli  time  its  baeiiieea  has  shown  a  steady 
increase,  both  in  its  passenger  and  freight  trafBc. 


The  following  is  an  ^proximation  of  the  wages  paid  to  different  classes  of  labor 
on  the  Hawaiian  Mauds: 

Engineers  on  plantations,  from  $125  to  $175  per  month,  boose  and  firewood  fnr- 
niehed. 

Sogar  boilers,  S135  to  $175  per  month,  honae  and  firewood  fnmished. 

Blacksmiths,  luantatioii,  $50  to  $100  per  month,  honse  and  firewood  fnmished. 

Cajrpenters,  plantation.  $50  to  $100  per  month,  honee  and  firewood  fnmished. 

Locomotive  oriTers,  $40  to  $75  per  month,  room  and  board  famished. 

Head  overseers,  or  head  Itinas,  $100  to  $150. 

Under  overseers,  or  Innas,  $30  to  $50,  witfa  rocnu  and  board. 

Bookkeepers,  plantation,  $100  to  $175,  house  and  firewood  fnmished. 

Teamsters,  white,  $30  to  $40,  with  room  and  board. 

Hawaiians.  $35  to  $30,  with  room;  no  board. 

Field  labor,  Portuguese  and  Hawaiian.  $16  to  $18  per  month:  no  board. 

Field  labor,  Chinese  and  Japaneee,  $12.50  to  $15  per  month:  no  board. 

In  Honolnla,  bricklayers  and  masons  receive  from  $5  to  $6  per  day;  carpenters, 
$2.50  to  $5;  macfainisto,  $3  to  $5;  painters,  $2  to  $5  per  day  of  nine  honrs. 

CDBBBNCY. 

The  cnrrency  of  these  islands  is  of  the  same  nnit  of  valne  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  gold  is  all  of  American  minta^  and  United  States  silver  and  paper 
money  is  in  oircnlation  and  passea  at  par.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  IJ  per  cent  on 
Eastern  cities  of  the  Unit«d  States  ana  1  per  cent  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


NEW  CALEDONIA. 

J/a  QuiDzaine  Coioniale,  of  Parin,  says: 

The  total  trade  of  NewCaledonia  for  1900wasvalned  at  $4,059,169.  The  import 
tradereachedavalne  of  $2,347,314  and  the  export  trade  wasfignred  at  $1,711,855. 
The  increase  of  importations  amonnted  to  $232,382  compared  with  1899.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  export  trade  showed  a  decrease  of  $8,461  from  the  valne  of  1899. 
The  question  of  manual  labor  is  still  nrgent.  The  Japanese  workmen  have  not 
given  the  satisfaction  expected. 

Oonsul-General  HugheB,  of  Coburg,  says  that,  according  to  Gr«rman 
reports,  298  tons  of  coffee  and  8  tuns  of  rubber  were  exported  from  New 
Caledonia  in  the  iirst  eight  months  of  1901. 

The  exportation  of  coffee  shows  the  following  monthly  figures; 


January _ 92.9 

Pebmary  86. 3 

March..- 42.4 

April  _ 43.8 


May  - 9.6 

June 61. 3 

Jnly 12.4 

Angnet .4 


SAMOA. 

Consul-General  Oshorn,  of  Apia,  gives  the  imports  in  1900  as  $501,300, 
of  which  some  $94,000  came  from  the  United  States.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  $301,300.  Copra  constitutes  the  chief  article  of  export. 
Imports  from  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Osbom,  consist  mainly  of 
salmon,  pilot  bread,  canned  vegetables  and  meats,  and  other  provi- 
sions. The  bulic  of  Samoa's  business  is  with  the  British  colonies, 
because  of  their  proximity.  ,  -  i 

^  '  CnOOglC 


pulynesia:  sahoa. 


The  islands  of  Savaii  and  Upoln  were  annexed  by  Qermany  on  March  1, 1000. 
Shortly  afterwarda,  on  April  IT,  the  United  Stat««  took  poHSeseion  of  Tntnila  and 
Manna.  The  only  export  for  many  years  has  been  copra,  amonnting  in  1900  to 
>338,800.  Copra,  largely  need  for  the mannfactiire  of  Boap  and  candlee, etc., goea 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Oenti&ny,  Rnssia,  Italy,  and  Qie  United  States, 
principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  GJermany.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
governor  weis  to  protect  the  natives  by  enforcing  fair  weights.  He  is  now  endeav- 
oring to  indnce  tnein  to  make  a  better  article. 

At  the  present  time,  cacao  is  engaging  mnch  attention  here.  At  a  distance  of 
"  ~  "  niiee  fron"  "" ^'  -    -    -  -■        ■     ■■■■      -  -    -  -  <        ■■■■   --   ■ 


eveiTwhere  in  Samoa,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  summit  of  the  monntains,  where 
the  climate  will  probably  be  too  cold.  The  qnality  is  good,  Mr.  Carmthera's 
cacao  fetched  lately  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.    The  governor  is 


introdncing  plants  of  the  celebrated  Soconnsco  variety  from  Mexico.  Cacao 
planting  Bnonld  draw  the  attention  of  home  capitalisto.  The  great  drawback  is 
that  leaaes  from  the  natives  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years  are  not  likely  to 
be  confirmed,  as  the  government  does  not  wish  to  enconraffe  land  specolators, 
and  refers  any  application  of  this  kind  to  the  Berlin  antboritieB. 

Coffee  has  been  a  failure.  Even  the  hardy  Liberian  coffee.  Introduced  a  few 
years  ago,  is  now  enSering  from  the  same  disease  that  destroyed  the  Mocha  and 
other  varieties.  VanUla  and  kola  promise  well.-  Bnbber  should  also  sncceed. 
Bananas  and  pineapples  are  shijii>ed  occasionally  to  Anckiand  in  smidl  quantities, 
bat  the  time  occnined  in  transit  is  too  long,  and  the  fmit  is  often  spoiled  on  the 
voyage. 

The  principal  articles  imported  are  salt  beef  in  kegs  and  tinned  meats,  entirely 
from  Ancklutd;  soap,  from  Anckland  and  Sydney;  prints,  long  cloth,  and  other 
articles  of  drapery,  etc.,  principally  from  Auckland  and  Sydney,  althoi^h  dnrii^ 
the  last  three  years  merchants  have  begun  to  import  from  Htunburg  many  arti- 
cles formerly  brought  from  the  colonies.  Kerosene  oil,  tinned  biscuit,  and  lumber 
come  from  San  Francisco. 

Commercial  travelers  from  Auckland  and  Sydney  visit  Samoa  regularly  for 
orders.  The  large  German  firm  founded  by  the  Qodoffroys,  for  many  years 
established  in  this  group,  imports  from  Hambui^  the  greatest  part  of  the  mann- 
factured  goods  nsed  in  the  carrying  on  of  its  business. 

At  present  the  import  duties  are  as  follows:  Ale.  50  cents  per  dosen  quarts; 
spirits,  $2.50  per  gallon;  wine,  $1  per  gallon;  sparkling  wine.  81.50  iter  gallon; 
tobacco,  50  cents  per  pound;  cigars.  (1  per  pound;  sporting  arms,  $4  each;  gun- 
powder, 35  cents  per  pound.  On  ajl  other  articles,  ad  valorem,  3  per  cent  on 
mvoicecost  and  charges.  It  is  supposed  that  some  alterations  will  bo  made  before 
long  in  this  tariff. 

Storekeepers  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  from  $12  to  $100  per  annum,  according  to  the 
business  done.  The  tax  on  buildings  is  1  per  cent  yearly  on  two-thirds  of  their 
value;  that  on  trades  and  professions  is  from  $3  to  $60  per  annum.  There  is  an 
export  tax  of  21  per  cent  on  the  value  of  copra  shipped.  All  of  the  above  were 
imposed  origin^y  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin  treaty  of  1889. 

The  population  of  German  Samoa  consists  of  about  200  whites,  300  half-castes, 
and  32,000  natives.  Imports,  therefore,  can  not  be  very  large,  native  wants,  in  a 
climate  like  this,  being  limit^,  but  should  planting  compames  be  formed  and  the 
land  utilized,  matters  will  assume  a  very  different  aspect. 

There  is  more  protection  for  property  now  than  was  formerly  the  case,  when 
the  islands  were  under  the  rule  of  a  native  sovereign.  The  government  is  concil- 
iating both  parties  with  much  success,  and  at  present  the  relations  between  the 
natives  and  all  foreigners  are  most  amicable.  If  a  rebellion  should  occur,  it 
would  arise  ont  of  the  disputes  between  the  old  conflicting  native  factions. 

The  areaofUpolu  is  230,000  acres;  of  Savaii,  410,000  acres;  in  all,  630,000  acres, 
of  which  only  30,000  acres  are  now  being  cultivated.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  have  been  sold  to  foreigners.  Commerce  wonld  be  Increased  to  a 
very  great  extent  should  the  land  generally  be  thrown  open  to  improvement  by 
sale  or  forty-year  leases.  The  price  of  the  land  ranges  between  $2.50  and  $35  per 
acre,  according  to  its  situation  and  improvements.  An  American  company  lately 
sold  several  thousand  acres  in  blocks  at  from  $2  to  $5  per  acre. 

The  area  of  Tntnila  and  Manna  is  small,  perhaps  35.000  acres,  much  of  which  is 
steep  and  mountainous.  Tntnila  is  TO  miles  from  Apia.  Ponr  thousand  natives 
are  living  on  Tutuila,  and  1,900  on  Manua,  and  about  30  whites  and  as  many 
•--'■    istes. 
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GERMAN  MONET  IN  SAMOA. 

Consul- General  Osborn  repoi*ts  from  Apia,  Samoa,  July  5, 1901,  tliat 
on  ttie  let  day  of  that  month,  tlie  (jerman  Government  began  the 
issue  of  German  money  as  the  legal  tender  of  the  colony.  Heretofore, 
American  money  had  been  used.  The  rate  of  exchange  for  gold,  as 
fixed  by  Government  proclamation,  is  20.42  marks  for  £1  sterling, 
and  20.95  marks  for  (5.  The  silver  mark,  shilling,  and  quarter  dollar 
are  given  the  same  relative  value.  The  consul-general  adds  that  con- 
siderable trouble  is  being  experienced  in  handling  the  German  and 
English  money  together,  as  some  of  the  merchants  refuse  to  take  the 
mark  at  the  same  value  as  the  shilling.* 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

Consul  Doty,  of  Tahiti,  says  that  the  impoilis  for  1900  were  figured 
at  t704,395,  or  1123,618  moi-e  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  articles  of  import:  Wine,  moist 
sugar,  oil,  perfumery,  soap,  tissues,  naval  supplies,  canned  meats, 
flour  and  ship  biscuit,  galvanized  tin,  salmon  in  tins,  sardines,  lard, 
butter,  building  wood,  doors,  and  windows.  The  principal  countries 
carrying  on  trade  with  tlie  islands  are,  besides  France,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  and  Germany.  The  exports  in 
1900  reached  a  value  of  $719,471,  an  increase  of  113,785.  Copra  leads 
in  the  articles  of  export,  with  a  value  of  (235,756;  mother-of-pearl,  was 
valued  at  1213,855;  vanilla,  at  ,$156,588.  The  other  articles  of  export 
were  lemons,  pineapples,  and  bananas. 

The  United  States  sent  $330,347  wortli  of  the  imports  (an  increase 
of  «65,681  over  1899)  and  took  $305,133  worth  of  the  exporte. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-UUNGARY. 

Cons II I- General  Hurst,  of  Vienna,- gives  the  impoiis  (exclusive  of 
specie)  as  $339,371,500,  against  C321,773,960  in  WJ'J.  The  figures  for 
exports  were  «388,400,500  and  $372,318,400,  respectively.  The  chief, 
countries  psrticipatiug  in  the  commerce  of  1900  were: 


Country. 


United  SWtw 
Qrwt  Britain 

Qmamai 

Belglana 

Bwnzerluid... 


SU.S64,600 

n.T8«.auo 
10,  m,  800 

126,997,800 


,188.1100 

,00,000 

,<ne,ioo 

,386,  wo 


It  is  notable  that  imports  from  the  United  States  rose  from  $24,900,000 
in  1899  to  $30,500,000  in  1900. 

AMERICAN  PKODUCTS  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNOABY. 

Conaul-General  Hurst  sends  the  following  from  Vienna,  October 
28,  1901 : 

Imports  into  Anstria-HiiiiKBiy  from  the  TJnited  States  are  increasing  rapidly. 
American  exporters  have  not,  until  recently,  jpven  general  attention  to  this  part 
of  Enrope,  wnich  is  considerably  removed  froui  ports  in  uloseet  tonch  with  trans- 
Atlantic  commerce.  Altfaongh  the  total  amonnt  exported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1800  to  this  Monarchy  amonnt«d  to  some  $30,500,000,  the  anm  is, 
nevertheless,  capable  of  being  enlarged.  This  probabUity  is  naderatood  in  Aus- 
tria, and  the  prospect  is  not  complacently  regarded.  Anstrian  mannfactarers 
and  agricnltnnsts  are  making  an  organized  effort  to  stem  the  inflow  of  Amer- 
ican nrodacts,  and  an  irnxwrtant  conference  has  recently  been  held  in  Vienna 
to  ta^e  meaanres  against  our  competition.  The  movement  can  not  be  called 
determinative;  it  shows,  however,  uie  attitude  of  an  influential  and  educated 
minority.  It  is  the  producer,  rather  than  the  consumer,  who  endeavors  to  place 
himself  on  thedefensive.  Mention  is  often  made  here  of  a  protective  league,  com- 
prising Anstria-Hnngary,  Qermany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  against 
the  United  States,  although  it  can  not  be  serion^y  conaidered.  At  the  assembly 
in  question,  composed  of  leading  men  discussing  how  American  imports  could  be 
effectually  restricted,  it  was  o[tenly  acknowledged  that  the  commercial  policy  of  ' 
the  present  time  is  dictated  and  controlled  by  the  United  States.  Austria  is 
threatened  with  formidable  shipments  of  goods  that  tend  to  dwarf,  if  not  actually 
destroy,  many  Austro- Hungarian  industries.  Especially  does  the  Anatro-Hun- 
garian  agriciUturist  cry  out  against  the  inix>orts  from  the  United  States  of  flour, 
com.  lard,  beef, bacon,  ham,  and  fresh  fruite — articles  that  Argentina,  Russia,  and 
the  Balkan  States  also  ship  to  Austria-Hungary.  Althongh  as  yet  there  has  been 
no  extensive  unloading  oi  American  coal  at  either  Trieste  or  Piume,  it  is  feared 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  begin  to  carry  anthracite  to  the  Anstrian  and  to 
the  Hungarian  seaports.  Iron,  steel,  and  machinery  have  already  established 
themselves  on  a  commercially  proGtable  basis.  Instances  of  the  gigantic  strides 
of  our  American  mannfactunng  industries  are  cited  to  show  onr  ability  to  forge 
ahead  of  all  competitors  in  many  fields.  American  trusts  are  particularly  men- 
tioned as  a  mortu  peril  to  Enropean  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  powerful 
organization  of  capital  and  badness  manipulation. 
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As  a  means  to  ward  off  encroaching  American  competition  in  Anatria-HnnRaTy, 
it  is  recommended ,  in  view  of  the  conunercial  policy  of  the  United  States  ana  the 
present  customs  movement  of  the  Gfermsn  Empire,  that  there  be  an  entire  recon- 
Btmction  of  the  Anatro-HnnRarian  tariff  system,  so  that  suffident  and  lasting  pro- 
tection may  be  granted  to  maitufactnreB  and  SKricnltnre.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
said  this  new  tariff  must  be  specialized  in  the  moet  far-reachinK  manner.  It 
should  contain  snfflcient  concesfflone  to  facilitate  tlie  conclasion  of  favorable  com- 
mercial treaties  and  to  develop  Atistro-Hungarian  eiports.  The  nsnal  moet 
favored  nation  clanse  in  the  new  commercial  treaties  shoald  no  longer  be  inserted; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  paragraphs  shonld  tx-  added  which  will  give  recip- 
rocal advantages.  In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  the 
field  of  commerce,  the  manufacturers  and  agricultnrists  consider  it  advisable  to 
determine  the  dnration  of  the  treaties  according  to  the  prodnctive  conditions  of 
the  various  states  with  which  they  may  be  concluded.  They  demand  that  treaties 
protecting  domestic  industries  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  stimulating  export 
.  should  be  subject  to  termination  at  long  notice,  but  that  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  United  States  of  America  should  be  subject  to  short  notice. 

HUNGARY, 

Consul  Chester,  of  Budapest,  says  that  trade  has  been  prosperous 
both  in  imports  and  exports.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in 
190U  was  100  times  greater  than  in  1«99,  i.  e. ,  about  »45, 000,000  against 
J400,000. 

The  decrease  of  imports  from  the  Uuited  States  in  1899  was  replaced 
by  a  sudden  rise  in  1900.  Raw  cotton,  tobacco,  and  raw  copper  fig- 
ured in  important  places  in  the  list;  also  mineral  oil,  phosphates, 
blue  vitriol,  instruments,  sewing  machines,  wood  and  metal  working 
machinery,  harvesters  and  mowers,  and  pumps. 

The  consul  thinks  that  the  proposed  new  German  tariff  may  force 
Hungary  to  adopt  a  different  policy  from  that  of  Austria,  in  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  central  Europe. 

TKADE  IN  1901. 

Thetradoof  Austria-Hungary  in  1901  is  described  by  Consul  Langer, 
of  Solingen,  as  follows: 

The  foreign  trade  of  Austria-Enngary  shows  a  decrease  of  58.800,000  crowns 
{$11,936,400)  in  the  trade  balance  for  the  year  1901. 

The  import  of  raw  materials  has  varied  but  little  in  actual  value:  as  to  quantity, 
there  is  an  increase  from  8,48T.000  tons  in  IMO  to  10.374,000  tone. 

The  difference  in  the  import  of  manufactured  goods  is  also  comparatively  small. 

The  export,  however,  snows  a  large  decrease,  Doth  in  manufactmred  goods  and 
those  partly  manufactured. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  various  groups  of  products  more 
definitely: 


1.  'leas'tt^Dhi 


Partly  inanufactnnid  gooils — 48,461 


Partly  maaatactnTed  goods - I     M.nB,8ro 

A  decided  decrease  of  imports  is  hIiowu  in  the  following  articles: 

Groceries _._ - -,-  $1,186,8 

Coal  and  cokes ..  1,368,8 

Copper - 878. 6 

Machinery _._ 1,664.6 

Cattle  to  be  killed 384,8 

Wine - 1.847,B 
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In  exports,  S&x,  jarns,  and  mannfactDrea  thereof  show  a  decrease  of  $537,800, 
silkaDdBilkgoocUitmeof$8&8,300.  while  woolen  goods  show  an  increaseof  $873,900 
and  readr-made  clothing  one  of  $507,600. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  of  iron  ia  Terr  marked,  bat  the  gain  in  the  eziwrt  of 
coal  is  exceptional.    The  total  export  was  $33,208,200. 

BEI.G1UM. 

Importa  in  the  general  eommei-ce  in  1900,  says  Consul-General 
Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  amounted  to  t(J93,719,200  and  exports  to 
*(J36,41 7,500.  In  the  special  trade,  the  figures  were  t427,C49,400  and 
$371,119,700.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$54,059,300,  representing  a  loss,  as  eomi)ared  with  1899,  of  $2,500,000, 
thedeerease  being  chiefly  in  grains,  tobacco,  meats,  and  oil.  In  dnigs, 
cotton,  tools  and  machinery,  worked  copper  and  nickel,  etc.,  there 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
showed  a  gain  of  over  $2,000,000,  and  amounted  to  $14,841,700,  the 
items  indicating  an  advance  being  sugar,  rubber,  et^c. 

In  1901,  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  have  increased 
notably;  also  of  machinery,  lead,  firearms,  and  wood  pulp.  In  iron, 
barley,  corn,  and  fruit,  there  has  been  a  decline. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Con  sill -General  Lincoln's 
report: 

In  the  per  capita  valne  of  trade,  Belginm  takes  the  first  place  in  the  world's 
commerce,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  drawn  up  at  the  time  the  budget  for 
1900  was  sntonittedi 


Conntry. 

ValaeoCspe- 

V^ne 
InSLblt- 

UltB. 

Beleinra 

Si 
IS 

lffiS,«84,SlS 

8.TaB,nj5.e3o 
i,m.«n.m 

1104.7(11,700 
<nS,881,IlfiZ 

The  proportion  per  100  inhabitants  In  Belginm  is  19  per  cent  higher  than  in 
Eneland,  173  per  cent  more  than  in  Qermany.  177  per  cent  more  thwi  in  France, 
and  B4S  per  cent  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

Consul  Winslow,  of  Liege,  notes  that  in  spite  of  the  general  depres- 
sion in  basinees,  trade  with  the  United  States  is  encouraging.  Every- 
thing indicates,  he  says,  that  more  American  goods  are  being  consumed 
in  that  part  of  Belgium  than  ever  before.  The  returns  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  show  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1900,  but  the  consul  thinks  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  American  firms  have  branches  in  London,  and  sell  goods 
to  Belginm  and  other  continental  countries  through  these  ageuci^. 
Our  articles  have  the  preference,  and  if  shippei's  continue  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  qnality  of  goods  sent,  and  pack  them  carefully, 
the  trade  will  grow  steadily.  The  use  of  our  machinery  is  increasing, 
and  a  conservative  estimate  placed  the  sales  last  year  at  $300,000, 
notwithstanding  the  dull  times.  Most  of  this  was  for  rolling  and  iron 
mills,  but  many  agricultural  machines,  also,  are  sold.  Machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  is  also  extensively  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  effect  of  this  has  been  to  greatly  reduce  the 
price  of  the  guns,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  quality.     lie  adds:  i 
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whicb  there  are  many — mostly  from  Gennany — fall  far  short  of  the  original. 
In  this  district,  the  sale  of  onr  ^oods  has  easily  doabled  in  the  past  three  yearB, 
but  there  is  still  a  fine  opening,  with  proper  management.  A  few  active  salesmen 
coold  acoomplisb  great  things  for  onr  prodncts  in  this  put  of  Europe. 

BULGARIA. 

The  Nachrichteii  fiir  Handel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  contains  a  para- 
graph as  follows: 

The  imports  into  Bolgaria  in  1800  wore  estjmatcd  at  $8,035,000.  The  eicportfi 
for  the  same  period  were  $10,403,700.  Both  imports  and  exports  are  the  smallest 
dnce  1886.  or  the  imiMjrt  trade,  the  United  States  had  $49,976,  made  up  of  tools, 
wire,  wire  naOs,  aKricoltm^  machines,  and  sewing  and  knitting  machines.  Bnl- 
garia  exported  to  uie  United  States  attar  of  roses  to  the  valne  of  |1]6,T6S. 

CYTRUS. 

Consul  Ravndal,  of  Beirnt,  under  date  of  June  14,  1901,  transmit'S 
a  report  on  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  reads  as  follows: 


Year, 

BlpoMB. 

Impo.t«. 

•ffijg 

.sii.an 

The  principal  exports  in  IBOO  were; 

Carobs _ $440,050 

Barley 286,405 

Wine - ---- 149,390 

Silk  cocoons 90,040 

Wheat- 81,870 

Raisins 76,605 

Mnles.  oxen,  and  donkeys 77,037 

Lemons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates 48, 065 

Hides  and  skins 45, 895 

Wool.. 


Cotton  - 


_._ 8i.»ao 

Other  important  articles  of  export  are  oheese.  spirits,  vinegar,  sponges,  linseed, 

aniseed,  and  gypsum.    Salt  is  prodnced  in  lai^  quantities,  but,  ovrh^  to  fiscal 

reetrictions.  is  not  exported. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were: 


Artlole. 

Valii". 

Article. 

Value. 

li 

flO.TSS 
8T'8B5 
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^^ 

^^ 
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The  trade,  according  to  coimtrieB,  was  distribnted  ae  follows  for  tbe  year  1699; 

ConntTy.  Imports.   I  Eiporta. 


The  consal  add8 : 


_  B,  withont  traneahipment,  conld  be  devised,  many  kinds 
f  American  goods  couJS  be  introdnced,  as  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  Inmber,  iron 
and  Bteel  mamifactnrea,  flour,  notions,  paper,  canned  goods,  coal,  glassware,  beer, 
.  copper,  drags,  agricnltoral  implements,  and  mechanics'  took.  There  is  also  an 
opening  in  C^ma  and  other  islands  of  the  Tnrkisb  and  Greek  archipelagoes  for 
the  introdoction  of  modem  American  windmills.  Travelers  between  Beirnt  and 
CtmBtatitinople  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  snrprialngly  large  number  of  antiqne 
windmills  woich  contribute  to  make  Cypms,  Rhodes,  CTet«,  Samoe,  Mytilene.  and 
other  islands  on  the  way  so  pictnresqne.  Commercial  travelers  representing 
Aiaexictai  honeee  shonld  atop  off  at  Cypms  and  other  islands  mentioned,  when 
tbey  visit  the  Levant.  In  the  meantime,  correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  the 
following CyproB importers:  P.  J.  Lonisides  &  Co.,  J.  Pieridea  &  Co.,  A.  Sanaan 
&  SooB,  and  John  Lonisides,  esq. ,  all  in  Lamaca,  Cyprns. 

Especial  attention  should  be  accorded  the  agricnltaral  situation  and  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  farm  machinery  and  implements.  Cyprus  is  essentially  an 
agricnltnral  island,  bat  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  employinfi;  antiquated 
ftffming  tools  and  methods.    The  people  are.  however,  ready  for  reforms. 

Uttder  British  administration,  progress  ia  being  made;  roads  have  been  bnilt, 
great  irrigation  works  tor  the  st<)rags  of  water  have  been  completed  in  the  Mes- 
saoriaplimi,  a  harbor  ia  being  planned  for  Famagnsta,  a  contract  has  been  entered 
fnto  wnh  the  Anstxian  Lloyd  for  a  weekly  steamship  service  between  Cyprns  and 
Alexandria  (for  which  the  Cypms  government  paya  an  annnal  anbeidy  of  $8,780), 
and  a  railroad  to  connect  Lai^iaca,  Nicosia,  ana  Famagnsta  is  being  considered; 
alsoacentral  bank  to  accommodate  the  farmers,  who  are  in  many  instances  at 
the  mercy  of  osurers.  Nor  shonld  it  be  f  oi^ott«n  what  the  present  adminutration 
of  Cypms  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  reclothing  mountaina  and  plains  with 
foreete— so  vitally  imporiiant  in  hydrological  and  sanitarv  respects. 

For  the  last  twenty-fire  years,  the  United  States  has  had  no  consular  representa- 
tive In  the  idiiad. 

DBNMARK. 

ConBoI  Freeman,  of  Copenhj^en,  says  that  Danish  indnstrics  suf- 
fered a  decline  in  190O,  The  war  in  South  Africa  and  in  China  made 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  European  money  market. 

In  mannfactnrea,  the  high  price  of  coal,  iron,  and  raw  materials, 
the  i^^tations  among  the  artisans,  and  sharp  competition  abroad 
made  the  year  hard  for  the  industries.  Business  with  other  countries, 
however,  increased  largely,  and  especially  with  the  United  Stat«s,  in 
spite  of  the  h^h  ocean  rates  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  market. , 
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The  principal  imports  into  Denmark  from  the  United  States  are 
corn,  wheat,  rj'c,  oatt,  bran,  flour,  machinery,  cotton,  eotton-eeed 
products,  lard,  bacon,  oleomargarine,  and  petroleum. 

For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  these  amounted  t<i  the  value 
of  $20,865,656.  There  was  also  an  unsjwcifled  amount  of  American 
products  brought  in  from  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Germany.  This  is  estimated  at  (6,600,000,  making  the  entire  amount 
of  American  products  imported  into  Denmark  for  the  year  not  leas 
than  $26,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Denmark  to  the  United  States  tor 
1900,  was,  according  to  the  Danish  statistical  bureau,  11,842,400. 
According  to  our  own  consnlar  reports,  the  Danish  dominions  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  that  year  the  value  of  11,165,819. 

German  reports  give  the  import  trade  of  Denmark  for  the  year  1900 
at  $111,061,880,  against  J107,138,360inl899.  Theexports  fortheyear 
1900  were  figured  at  $75,2 16,880,  compared  with  $72,394,840  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  imports  and 
exports,  by  articles,  for  the  year  1900: 


IS.  MS.  (INI 
67.815,(1*0 


ArtlcleB. 

II         i      1 

SSSS":;::::;:::;:::;:;-::  

tees.  Ml 
fi,iao,o*ti 
ii).iM«.ai) 


Y«m,  thread,  and  rope  . . 


tfleplwito 

Pkper  and  manufnctnr 

HetalS 

Hiaerale,  raw  and  numatactored  . . 
Other  good* 


1JB..W0 


Consul-General  Gowdy,  of  Paris,  gives  the  imports  into  France  in 
1900  as  $760,846,200  (s[>ecial  commero*),  or  a  decrea.ie  of  some  $21,- 
000,000  from  the  figures  of  1899.  The  exports  were  $787,060,176,  or  a 
falling  off  of  over  $14,000,000  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  the 
preceding  year.  Imports  for  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1901  were  valued 
at  $683,772,900,  a  decrease  of  nearly  $7,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
flratnine  months  of  1900.  The  corresponding  figures  for  exports  were 
$594,695,000,  which  show  a  gain  of  $15,000,000  over  those  for  the  same 
period  in  1900. 

The  commerce  of  France  with  tht  principal  countries  in  1900  was : 


Country. 

"K". 

Biports  to. 

iToiuOat 

75.(I7B.:«I> 

fiS 

lU.WI.SOO 

Gooi^le 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  increased  some  16,000,000  daring 
the  year,  and  exports  to  our  country  declined  about  *300,000. 

Consul- General  Skinner,  of  Marseilles,  says: 

To  tbe  an&lytlcal  mind,  it  geenui  perfectly  evident  that  Fnuice  is  imd«i^oiiig  as 
^«at  and  rapid  an  industrial  erolntion  ae  is  powible  in  a  coneervative  l^d. 
Petty  commerce,  always  mnch  more  closely  specialized  than  in  the  United  Statea, 
is  being  driven  to  the  wall  b^  hnge  department  etorea,  and  the  army  of  Hm&lj 
.shopkeepers  imagines  that  all  is  lost  eave  honor.  Old  factory  methods,  obsolete 
inachiDery,  and  the  individnal  attempting  to  carry  on  large  enterprises — these  are 
aJl  giviii^  way  to  the  reaolts  of  modem  organization ,  to  the  great  benefit  of  tite 
commniuty,  but  not  without  friction  here  and  there. 

American  exporters  occnpy  a  commanding  positiDn  in  France,  in  ^lite  of  the 
serious  dieadvantagee  ander  which  their  transactions  are  carried  on.  Tke  popnlar 
conception  of  the  French  reciprocity  treaty  as  negotiated  iH  that  it  wonld  gwe  to 
onr  exporters  in  this  market  opx>ortnnitieH  not  enjoyed  by  other  powers.  This  is 
not  a  proper  statement  of  Uie  sitoation.  The  treaty  is  in  fact  an  attempt«d  appli- 
cation to  our  wares  of  the  minimnm  French  tariff.  The  French  system  of  protec- 
tion includes  a  maximnm  and  a  minimnm  tariff.  Except  as  modified  by  the 
comparatively  nnimportant  convention  of  1898,  and  which  affects  bnt  31  dasses 
of  merchandise,  mainly  wood,  pork,  and  lard,  imports  from,  the  United  States  pay 
the  mairim""'  rate,  and  as  the  difference  varies  from  25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 
we  are  nractically  mled  ont  of  competition  in  many  lines.  All  the  great  compet- 
ing nations  enjoy  the  low  tariff,  the  list  inclnding  Germany,  Ansbia-Hnngary, 
Belglnni,  Bulgaria,  Cypms,  Denmark.  Spain.  Great  Britain.  Montenegro,  Nether- 
lands, I^umania.  Raeeia,  Servia,  Switzerland,  Tnrke^,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Greece,  Bolivia,  Colombia  and  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Argentina,  Dominican 
Republic,  Canary  Islands.  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tripoli,  and  Haiti,  and,  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  CaxiadA.  This  would  make  clear  one  reason  why  American  trade 
development  in  France  has  not  kept  pace  with  it«  development  in  some  other 
conntnee. 

Hy  conviction  is  that  the  faireflt  field  for  American  enterprises  in  Europe,  in  spite 
of  present  hindrances,  lies  in  France.  Eiibits  of  thrift  and  industry  have  endowed 
the  people  with  a  reserve  of  wealth,  not  nteaeured  by  a  few  great  fortunes,  but 
evemy  distributed.  The  same  causes  which  produced  a  commercial  revolution  in 
Germany  are  operative  in  a  measure  here,  but  are  governed  by  the  conservatiam 
which  has  made  the  French  people  great  and  which  will  prevent  excesses  in  any 
direction.  Virtually  all  the  mannfactnred  articles  for  which  we  find  a  ready  sale 
abroad  are  required  here,  and  in  annually  increasing  quantitieB. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH   FRANCE. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
Consul-General  Skinner: 


This  year  France  again  enters  the  list  of  wheat-importing  nations  to  an  important 
extent.  It  la  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  rfl,000,000  bushels,  and  that 
the  United  States  may  reasonably  expect  to  supply  through  the  port  of  Marseilles 
abont  20,000,000  bushels.  In  the  last  ten  years,  tne  best  wheat  crop  recorded  in  this 
countryamounted  toO,04B,B8B  tons.  This  was  in  18W.  Last  year'scrop  amounted 
8,455,016  tons,  and  this  year's  is  expected  to  be  materially  less.  The  imports  at 
Marseilles  during  1900  amounted  to  567,618  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  sup- 
plied only  10,543  tons.  In  normal  years,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  import* 
atthiscityconsistalmostexclnBivelyof  very  hard  macaroni  wheats,  received  from 
Algeria,  Tnnis,  and  Russia.  The  fact  that  these  wheats  have  not  hitherto  bcten 
KTown  in  the  United  States  hasaroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  our  country,  and 
both  the  consular  officers  and  explorers  of  the  Agricultural  Department  have  been 
very  active  during  the  past  year  in  securing  information  and  seed,  with  the  result 
of  a  fair  prospect  that  at  least  100,000  bushels  of  true  macaroni  wheat  will  be 
included  in  the  American  harvest  of  1901.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  very  few  years, 
our  exporters  will  be  in  a  position  to  place  in  this  market  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
niany  millions  of  bushels  annually  required  for  the  manufacture  of  semolina,  whidi 
is  produced  in  greater  quantitiea  in  Marseilles  than  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world. 
Tbeexportations  from  Idaraeilles  of  semolina  alone  amounted  in  1900  to  37,001  tons,  ■ 
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and  in  189T  to  64,608  tons.    The  sole  reason  for  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  volume 

of  bnameaa  is  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  wheat. 
Thedenumd  for  macaroni  and  the  other  prodacta  of  Bemolina,  which  is  distingnished 
from  floor  by  its  eranulated  appearance,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bonnda  through- 
ottt  Europe,  and  the  niannfactnrers,  finding  great  difflcnlty  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary hard  wheat,  have  been  obliged  to  nse  the  so-called  "MetadinS"  wheats  of 
France,  which  are  half  hard  and  are  grown  from  hard  seed.  The  ezportations  of 
edible  pastes  from  Marseilles  amounted  to  4,914  tons  in  1900,  and  the  value  of  the 
macaroni  and  vermicelli  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1900  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria  was  1749,182. 


I  am  ^ppy  to  report  the  continued  and  notable  success  of  American  coal  in  this 
market.  The  correspondence  and  reports  preliminary  to  the  actual  sale  of  the 
American  product  in  Marseilles  constitute  the  most  important  work  of  this  char- 
acter undertaken  at  this  consulate,  and  the  large  measure  of  success  obtained  Is 
highly  gratifying.  Steadily  increasing  shipments  are  b^ing  made  from  American 
ports,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  total  receipts  at  Marseilles  during  the 
present  year  will  exceed  300,000  tons. 

The  business  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  terms  and  conditions  is  no  longer  necessary.  In  face  of  the  very  nota- 
ble decline  in  freight  rates  from  Cardiff,  American  coal  has  succeeded  not  only  in 
holding  its  own,  but  in  increasing  in  local  importance,  thus  tending  to  disprove 
the  idea  that  its  sale  could  be  undertaken  only  during  the  prevalence  of  abnormal 
conditionB  in  Qreat  Britain. 

The  only  disquietinK  element  In  this  commerce  is  the  necessity  of  employii^ 
foreign  shipping  for  tike  tnmsportation  of  our  product. 

In  this  connection  Consul  Brunot,  of  St.  Etienne,  notes  tliat  the 
large  iron  interests  of  France  have  concluded,  after  investigation,  that 
the  snperior  quality  of  American  coal  compensates  for  increased  co.st 
of  transportation,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  our  product  will  soon 
find  a  permanent  market  in  that  country. 

Commercial  Agent  Griffin,  of  Limoges,  reports: 

The  importation  of  United  States  mowers,  reapers  and  binders,  rakes,  plows, 
barrows,  drills— in  fact,  nearly  all  farm  implements — is  Rowing.  This  trade  ' 
would  be  larger  if  our  manufacturers  studied  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  the 
French.  For  instance,  grain  and  hay  are  cut  differently  in  France  and  America: 
the  stubble  is  much  shorter  and  the  hay  of  a  finer  quality.  Again,  oxen  or  cows 
are  generally  used  on  farms  instead  of  mules  and  horses,  and  the  gearing  of  the 
machines  should  be  adapted  to  the  slow  pace  of  these  animals. 

The  largest  shoe  manufactory  in  France  is  sitaated  at  Limoges,  turning  out 
^3,000,000  annoally.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  furnished  entirely  with  American 
machinery.    The  apparatus  exhibited  a'    '  '   "        ''       '    ' 

chased  by  this  factory  and  is  now  bein^ 
American  machinery  added  this  year. 

GERMANY. 

Consul- General  Mason  writes  from  Berlin: 

Although  the  ^ear  1900  will  be  remembered  as  the  one  during  which  Qermany 
passed  the  culminating  point  of  a  period  of  phenomenal  development  and  entered 
upon  a  period  of  reaction  and  depression,  the  duration  of  which  can  not  yet  be 
foretold,  no  trace  of  decline  was  apparent  in  ttie  foreign  commerce  of  the  year, 
which  in  respect  to  bulk  and  values  of  both  exports  and  imports  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  total  values  of  German  foreign  trade  during  the 
eight  years  which  ended  with  1900  wwe; 
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Id  roipect  to  weif^ht,  the  imports  of  1900  amounted  to  45,Q26,1S8  metric  tone,  an 
increase  of  1,273,870  tons  over  those  of  1899;  while  the  eiports  reached  a  total  of 
82.682,409  tons,  or  2.278.182  tons  more  than  those  of  the  year  1899. 

As  ngarde  origin  of  imports,  the  United  States  againheads  the  list  viths  total, 
according  ta  official  Oerman  statistics,  of  1.020.800,000  marks  ((242,900,400),  or 
16.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  bnlb  of  imports  into  Qermany;  while  the  exports  of 
Oermany  to  the  United  States  amounted  in  valne  to  486,700,000  marks 
(1104,648,800),  or  9.S  per  cent  of  the  total  Qerman  export  of  1900,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  681,100.000  marks  (|138,S01.800)  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  It  sbonld 
be  andeTBt«od,  however,  that  while  the  above  export  statistics  are  correct,  the 
total  valnes  of  imports  cover  the  valnes  of  all  American  -prodncts  landed  on  Qer- 
man  soil,  a  large  percentage  of  which  simply  pass  through  this  conntry  en  roat« 
to  Rnssia,  AnHtna-Hnngary,  Switzerland,  and  Scandijaavia.  The  amonnt  of 
American  merchandise  l^ded  at  the  free  port  of  Hamburg  destined  for  Rnsma  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  jnst  how  mnch  of  the 
$242,050,400  worth  of  American  merchandise  that  was  landed  in  G  '     ' 

last  year  was  really  consumed  in  this  country. 

QEOaiLAPHlOAl.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  aKBKANT'S  FOREiaN  TRADE. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Qermany  during  the  year  1900  were  distributed  as 
follows: 

Imports  by  eountriea  in  1900. 


n  Qermany  during 
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COICMAllDINO  POSITION  OF  THE  TNITED  STATES  IN  O^RKAf  TRADIC. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  United  States  not  onljr  retains  ita  conunanding  lead  as 
the  country  having  by  far  the  largest  and  moat  valnable  direct  export  trade  to 
a^nnany,  Dnt  it  has  passed  Russia  and  risen  from  fourth  to  third  place  among 
nations  in  respect  to  tne  bulk  and  value  of  imports  from  Germany.  Taking  the 
entire  American  continent,  inclnding  the  West  India  Islands,  into  the  acconnt,  we 
find  that  the  total  imports  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  G^ermany  rose  from 
904,000,000  marks  ($315,152,000)  in  1801  to  1,508,000,000  marks  ($380,324,000)  in 
1800,  of  which  1,020,800,000  marks  ($242,950,400),  or  64  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amonnt  dnring  the  latter  year,  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  from  Germany  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  rose  from  528,000,000 
marks  ($125,664,000)  in  1801  to  688.000,000  marks  (8166,134,000)  in  1900,  of  which 
the  share  of  the  United  States  rose  from  868,000,000  marks  ($85,204,000)  to 
486,700,000  marks  ($104,648,600)  dnring  the  same  period.  In  other  words,  the 
Unit«d  States  takes  more  than  68  per  cent  of  all  German  exports  to  the  American 
contiDent. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  clim&z.  or  high  tide,  of  German  prosperity 
was  reached  dnring  the  spring  months  of  1900.  At  that  time,  there  wereengaged 
in  mines  and  mamifactiiree  20,253,241  persons,  or  89,12  per  cent  of  the  popnlation; 
in  agricnltnre,  18,501,307, or  85.74 percent;  in  coumerce,  5,960,846 persons,  or  11.52 
per  cent:  in  the  army  and  liberal  professions,  2,835.014,  or  6.48  per  cent;  domestic 
service.  886.907,  or  1.71  per  cent;  unoccupied,  8,327,069,  or  8.43  per  cent.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  indnstries  and  mining  occupy  only  27  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  France  and  24  per  cent  of  that  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  the  rural  agrarian  German  States  of  1870  have  been  converted  into  an  indus- 
trial nation  under  Che  Empire.  As  population  increased  and  young  men  and 
women  from  the  mral  districts  flocked  m  constantly  increasing  nombers  from 
the  farms  to  the  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  agriculture  fell  year  by  year 
further  behind  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  people  for  food,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing a  good  average  harvest,  the  cereal  imports  of  1 900  reached  the  following 
ominous  flgoree  in  excess  of  exports; 

Wheat __ 907,528 

Eye _._ - -- --- 848,441 

Oatfl 858.846 

Barley --- 781,791 

Wheat  flonr -.- -- - 338.383 

Com _ _ _  1,883,906 
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Snch  was  the  sitnatloii  wbeo  the  clonds,  which  had  heen  tnthering  for  aeveral 
months,  burst  and  rapidly  overspread  the  sky.  Daring  the  atunmer,  business 
became  more  and  more  stagnant  and  depre§sed.  and  the  anttimn  failed  to  brinK 
any  sign  of  leTival.  CapitalistA  became  timid  and  apprehensive;  factories  and 
indnstrial  establishments  of  most  kinds  began  to  discharge  employees  and  to 
shorten  the  working  honni  of  those  who  were  retained;  indostrial  stocks  declined 
in  valne  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  falling  off  in  bnsineeB:  and  1^  the  end  of 
November,  Qermany  was  facing  an  econcmlc  crisis  the  extent  and  doratlon  of 
which  conld  be  bat  dimly  perceived. 

Reams  and  volumes  of  philosophic  eeaaye,  editorials,  and  memorial  addressee 
have  been  written  and  printed  to  analyze,  define,  and  explain  the  nature,  canses, 
and  probable  dnration  of  the  disaster  which  overtook  Qermany  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  tTwentietfa  century.  The  reasons  assigned  are  many  and  ingenions.  They 
can  only  be  imperfectly  ennunarized  in  a  report  of  this  character. 

Following  the  sacceesfnl  wars  of  1S66  and  1870  and  the  nnification  of  the  Empire, 
the  politics!  nrestige  and  indnstrial  progress  of  Qermany,  fonnded  as  the^  were  on 
advanced  technicrf  knowledge  and  tne  abolition  of  previons  local  restrictions  upon 
corporate  and  individnal  enterprise,  developed  rapidly. 

lite  accnmnlation  of  capital  was  anch  that  the  rate  of  interest,  which  had  stood 
at  G  to  7  per  cent  for  generations,  began  to  decline,  so  that  the  Gterman  States,  led 
by  Pmsraa,  refunded  their  bonds  at  4,  Bi,  and  3  per  cent.  These  convermons  fell 
heavily  npon  the  well-to-do  middle  classes,  who,  disdaining  the  lower  rates  of 
interest,  aoandoned  Government  aecnrities  and  inveeted  their  capital  in  private 
enterprises,  which  yielded  a  mnch  higher  percentage.  The  resnlt  was  to  place  an 
enormons  amonnt  of  money  at  the  disposa!  of  prcanoters.  Vast  mannfactnring 
and  commercial  schemes  were  floated;  tnecapitalof  banks  and  other  corporations 
was  largely  increased;  the  metal,  bnilding,  and  electrlctd  indtutries  were  stimn- 
lated  to  feverish  development:  specnlation  of  all  kinds  became  rampant;  and 
Argentine,  Chinese,  and  other  foreign  bonds  ponred  into  the  Qerman  market  and 
absorbed  large  snms  of  money  which  should  have  been  kept  at  home.  All  these 
resnlts  are  traced  by  a  certain  class  of  theorists  to  what  they  call  the  premature 
refnnding  of  the  various  Oerman  State  secnrities,  at  rates  so  low  that  tney  ceased 
to  serve  as  an  absorbent  and  balance  wheel  of  the  people's  wealth. 

However  tme  or  nntme  this  theory  may  be,  the  facts  were  that  the  ntortgage 
banks  and  municipalities  found  difficulties  in  maintaining  their  securities  at  9  and 
4  per  cent;  trade,  mining,  and  manufacture  got  into  the  hands  of  powerful  syndi- 
cates, which  were  very  effective  so  long  as  even'thing  was  pros[»eronB  and  on  the 
upgrade,  but,  as  is  now  claimed,  behaved  badly  by  keeping  up  prices  of  coal,  coke, 
and  other  staple  necessltieB  when  the  reaction  bad  come  and  everyone  needed 
cheap  fuel  and  raw  materials  to  enable  them  to  weather  the  storm.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  selling  syndicates  maintained  their  home  prices  unchanged,  while 
pouring  their  snrplns  products  into  foreign  markets  at  whatever  prices  they  could 
get.  Ab  a  result  of  all  this,  there  is  a  general  comx)laint  that  despite  dull  times, 
low  wages,  and  growing  scarcity  of  employment,  the  cost  of  home-grown  products 
and  Oermau-made  goods  has  remained  practically  unchanged. 

AMERICAy  COMPETITION. 

No  study  of  the  present  situation  in  Germany  can  be  more  than  superficial 
which  fails  to  take  account  of  two  outside  influences  of  momentous  importance, 
viz,  the  overshadowing  competition  of  the  United  States  and  the  tariff  legidation 
now  impending  in  Qermany.  The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  beyond 
hope  of  Question  that  iron,  steel,  and  a  number  of  other  leading  products  can  be 
pTodnced  in  the  United  States  in  practically  unlimited  quantities  at  prices  with 
which  Germany,  despite  her  advantage  of  leas  costly  labor,  can  never  hope  to 
compete.  It  is  recognized  by  intelligent  Germans  that  in  future  industrial  and 
trade  competitions,  that  flue  composite  product  of  American  racial  qualities,  insti- 
tntions,  and  methods,  the  workingman  who  thinks,  will,  in  combination  with  onr 
nnequaled  resources,  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  of 
American  progress  and  development  is  watched  and  studied  with  the  keenest 
interest. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  REVISION. 

As  Is  well  known,  the  draft  of  the  prc^iosed  new  statute,  which  was  ofQcially 
published  on  the  26th  of  July  last,'  roughly  donbles  the  import  duties  on  cereals, 

■See  Consular  Reports  No.  354;  Advance  Sheets  No.  M^-C^oOqIp 
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meata,  and  other  food  products,  and,  while  genemUj  favoring  raw  materials, 
increases  the  dutiee  on  practically  all  msmnfactored  merchandise  which  is  or  can 

be  produced  in  Clennajiy.  If  enacted,  it  will  not  go  into  general  efEect  antil  the 
be^nning  of  1904,  for  me  reason  that  several  of  the  commercial  treaties,  con- 
cluded between  Germany  and  the  other  nations  dniing  the  chancellorship  of 
Connt  Caprlvi,  will  not  expire  until  the  close  of  1908.  There  is  thna  a  period  of 
two  years  daring  which  the  new  tariff  can  he  discoeaed  and  new  treaties  nnder 
it  negotiated  wiUi  other  industrial  nations. 

The  pablication  of  the  priqjosed  meaanre  with  its  radical  advance  of  dntiee  on 
food  ntaterials,  c<miing  as  it  did  at  a  period  of  scant  harvests  and  extreme  indus- 
trial and  c<mmiercla]  depression,  has  ronsed  a  storm  of  protest  and  oppoeitioQ 
nnpu'alleled  in  Qerman  political  history,  and  an  aggressive  campaign  nas  been 
organized  by  all  opponente  of  the  measnre. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  there  will  remain  reconrse  to  a  new  series  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  by  which  the  conditions  created  by  the  revised  tariff  act  may  be 
adjusted  and  modified.  One  of  the  strong  pleas  which  is  urged  in  favor  of  high 
duties  is  that  they  will  form  a  convenient  baaia  for  negotiations  in  the  field  of 
reciprocity.  There  is  a  jmrty  in  Gennany  which,  following  the  lead  of  Professor 
von  Waltershansen,  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of  binding  Gennany  by  any  long-terpi 
treaty  with  a  conntry  in  which  economic  conditions  change  so  quickly  and  pow- 
erfully as  in  the  United  States. 

But  if  indications  can  be  trusted,  the  plain,  common  sense  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  nonagricoltaral  people  favors  a  policy  of  intelligent  reciprocity,  friendly 
foreign  relanons.  and  commercial  peace. 

During  the  period  from  1893  to  1900,  the  years  in  which  the  commercial  treaties 
framed  by  Chancellor  Caprivi  practically  governed  the  foreign  trade  of  Ger- 
many, they  saw  the  imports  grow  in  value  from  4,134.000,000  marks  (>983 ,882,000) 
to  6,048,000,000  marks  ($1,438,234,000),  and  Che  exports  from  3,345,000,000  mai^ 
($796,110,000)  to  4,752,600,000  marks  ($1,131,314,800)  per  annum.  Thoee  eight 
years  were  the  golden  age  of  German  prosperity  and  progreBs,  and  the  experience 
of  this  period  has  disp<»ed  a  majority  of  the  people  to  the  policy  of  commercial 
treatiBB  and  a  frank  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  which  has  come 
with  higher  civilization  and  modern  improvements  in  communication  and  trans- 
portation. Herr  Moeller,  the  Prosaian  minister  of  commerce,  who  is  understood 
to  voice  the  opinions  of  the  Government,  openly  concedes  that  the  renewal  of  the 
treaties  will  be  inevitable.  The  grumblings  of  dissent  in  the  Russian  press  against 
the  new  German  tariSaa  now  proposed,  and  the  open  threat  of  a  tariff  war  by 
Hungaryif  its  enactment  is  persiBted  in,  have  produced  a  painfnl  impression  here, 
while  recent  Executive  utterances  in  the  United  States  favoring  a  broad,  enlight- 
ened policv  of  reciprocal  commerce  have  been  welcomed  as  a  timely  keynote,  to 
which  the  omt  statesmanship  of  Europe  will  gladly  respond. 

GERMANY'S  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  IN  1901. 

In  a  later  report,  Mr.  Mason  says: 

The  total  bulk  of  German  eiporta  during  1901  was  82.863,485  metric  tons,  a 
decrease  of  318,252  tons  as  compared  with  1000,  but  1,900,268  tons  more  than  the 
exports  of  1899.  But  the  important  fact  is  that,  not withetan ding  the  low  prices 
at  which  some  German  merchandise  was  supposed  to  have  been  sold  for  export 
last  year,  the  total  value  was  4,759,407.000  marks  ($1,130,738,866).  a  net  increase 
of  6,806,600  marts  ($1,624,866)  over  the  export*  of  1800,  and  390,988,000  marks 
($98,057,824)  over  those  of  1888.  This  means  simply  that  the  proportion  of  valu- 
able articles  exported  last  year  had  ncreased  rather  than  diminished.  The  increase 
lay  principally  in  foar  articles,  viz,  iron,  machinery,  hides  and  skins,  and  chem- 
icals and  colors.  So  that  notwithstanding  a  depressed  and  anxious  year  at  home, 
the  values  of  exports  surpassed  all  previous  records  and  aided  powerfully  to  sus- 
tain whatever  vitality  remained  in  German  industries. 

In  respect  to  imports,  the  grand  total  of  44,304,857  tons  marks  a  decline  of 
1,606.942  tons,  as  compai^d  with  t^ose  of  1800,  and  is  347,481  tons  lees  than  the 
imports  of  1898.  The  imports  of  last  year  were  valned  at  6,967,017,000  marks 
($^430,150,046),  which  was  75,975,000  marks  ($18,088,954)  lees  than  those  of  1000, 
and  188,869,000  marks  ($48,646,082)  more  than  the  imports  of  1899.  The  principal 
increase  was  in  grain  and  other  agricultural  prodncts.  Wheat  imports  alone 
reached  3.184,400  tons,  an  increase  of  840,336  tons  over  those  of  1900,  whereupon 
the  Berlin  Tageblatt  remarks  that,  notwithstanding  all  agrarian  promises  and 
pretenses,  the  dependence  of  Gtermany  apon  imported  breadetuffs  was  never  so 
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absolnte  as  now.  The  sharpeet  decline  appears  in  the  imports  of  coal.  iroD,  and 
Inmber,  which  show  a  faliiogoS  of  1,064,^M  tonsof  (loal,  582,445  tons  of  iron,  and 
545,ft74  tons  of  wood. 

There  has  thus  been  a  decline  of  $30,608,820  in  the  excess  of  imports  over  ezporta, 
as  compared  with  the  returns  for  the  previons  year.  How  little  this  has  to  do 
with  tJie  prosperity  of  a  conntry  like  Germany  or  Great  Britain — mannfactnrlng 
nations  wnich  import  a  large  portion  of  their  raw  materials  and  food  prodncta— is 
here  shown  by  the  fact  that  Germany's  highest  adverse  balance  of  trade  was 
developed  dnring  18S8, 1890,  and  1000,  the  three  years  when  the  trade  activity  of 
the  conntry  was  at  its  zenith. 

It  is  sometJiiuK.  however,  for  Germany  to  look  back  over  the  past  twelve  months 
of  depression  and  discouragement  and  reflect  that  while  her  imports  have  declined 
by  $18,088,954,  her  exports  have  increased  by  even  so  small  a  snm  as  $1 ,524,886. 
Snrely  here  is  an  object  lesson  to  enforce  the  wisdom  of  building  up,  in  years  of 
abonnding  prosperity ,  a  foreign  trade  whicli  shall  remain  as  a  life-preeerver  dnring 
the  sncceedlng  period  of  reaction  and  langnid  demand  in  home  markets. 

O'REECE. 

The  valae  of  Greek  importe  in  1900,  according  to  Consul  McGinley, 
of  Athens,  was  i25,093,836,  and  of  exports,  119,708,400.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1901,  imports  amounted  to  $12,099,900,  and  exports  to 
t6, 429, 600.  There  are  no  returns  showing  the  trade  by  countries  iu 
1900,  but  in  1899  the  United  States  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  $806,034 
and  took  Greek  exports  amounting  to  $1,187,067.  These  figures,  liow- 
ever,  show  only  the  direqt  trade,  and  the  consul  notes  that  a  large 
[>ercent^e  of  our  imports  reach  Grecian  markets  through  other  coun- 
tries and  are  credited  to  them.  Our  trade  is  sadly  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  direct  transportation  facilities.  Freight  tliat  should  reach 
Greece  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days  now  takes  fi-om  thirty-five 
to  sixty  days.  Greek  importers  say  that  they  prefer  our  products, 
but  the  long  and  vexatious  delays  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
cause  orders  to  be  given  to  other  coiintries. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  McGinley  continues,  our  trade  in  Greece  is 
increasing,  and  our  products  are  finding  their  way  to  the  reinotost 
portions  of  the  kingdom.  Probaljly  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  what 
are  termed  imports  from  Germany  really  consist  of  our  goods  imported 
by  German  merchants  and  reshipped  to  Greece.  During  the  past 
year  the  United  States  led  in  supplying  Greece  with  agricultural 
machinery,  sewing  machines,  pumps,  windmills,  oil,  cotton,  codfish, 
railway  coaches,  ice-nmking  machinery,  typewriteraT  kodaks,  and 
oatmeal. 

We  also  contributed  to  the  imports  of  iron  beams,  gas  motors,  rail- 
way material,  wire,  glassware,  textiles,  jewelry,  etc. 
Consul  Jackson,  of  Patras,  reports: 

The  progress  of  commnnication  within  Greece  at  present  is  marked,  and  prom- 
ises in  the  near  fntnre  to  bring  conveniences  of  tnvel  to  a  level  with  those  of 
any  conntryin  Enrwe.  The  Greek  Electric  Company,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Thconpeon-Hooston  Company,  established  in  1808,  with  acapital  stock  of  10.000,000 
drachmas  <$l,25O,000},  of  which  5.000,000  drachmas  ($035,000)  is  paid  np,  is  now 
completing  in  Patras  the  first  electric  street  railway  in  Greece,  and,  in  fact,  In 
the  East.  The  same  company  operates  the  gas  company  of  Patras,  the  electric- 
light  plante  of  Athens  and  Pinens,  and  of  fonr  or  more  other  cities,  and  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  Athens-Pirwns  Street  RaUway  Company  to  su]>ply  motive 
power  from  a  central  electric  station  at  Phalemm.  near  Athens.  This  proposed 
cower  station,  if  constmcted,  wiU  be  on  a  scale  anfflciently  large  to  supply  power 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  lighting  of  Athens,  Pinens,  and 
Phalerum.    It  is  aua  current  rumor  ttiat  the  Franco-English  company,  already 
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oT^uiized  to  construct  a  broad-gauge  railroad  through  the  north  of  Oreece  to 
Athens,  will  soon  heijin  operationB,  The  completion  of  thie  road  will  connect 
Greece  with  the  north  of  Europe  by  rail,  and  trains  will  be  nm  from  Paris  to 

Athens  direct,  via  Coustantinople. 


Accofding  to  the  Movimento  Couimereiale  d'lta'ia,  the  commerce  of 
Italy  in  the  year  1900  was  diatributed  by  countties  as  follows: 


Country. 

Imports. 

Eiporta. 

3iS 
III 

ii,aeo8ES 
z.o».«u 

^SS 

e.808:aa) 

5.B1B,3B8 

The  imports  totaled  *2;J7, 1)52,000  and  the  exports  8258,300,000. 
Consul -General  De  Castro,  of  Rome,  Bays: 

Italy  presents  a  good  field  for  the  development  of  American  importations.  At 
present,  the  bnlk  is  drawn  from  Germany,  Anatria,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
America  sends  petrolenm,  tobacco,  grain,  cotton,  some  coal,  agricultnral  imple- 
mente,  etc.,  bnt  many  more  mannfactnred  products  could  find  a  ntarket  in  this 
country,  it  being  generallv  recognized  that  our  articles  are  superior  in  quality  to 
those  mannfactnred  elsewhere. 

The  importations  into  Italy  reach  the  sum  of  (300,000,000  per  year.  A  good 
share  of  this  should  go  to  America.  In  coal  alone,  our  trade  could  be  enormous, 
it  having  been  discovered  that  America  produces  as  good  if  not  better  qualities  of 
coal  than  England.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  development  of  our  coal  trade  is  the 
lack  of  ships  in  America  and  of  terminal  facUities  on  this  side,  but  these  diffionlties 
could  soon  be  overcome  by  American  ehterprise.  The  importation  of  Hteei  and 
iron,  machinery,  tools  and  hardware,  household  goods,  rubber  and  leather  goods, 

Bper,  stationery,  etc. ,  might  also,  with  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  exporters, 
considerably  increased.  In  this  connection,  I  might  BUggest  to  unr  exporters 
the  creation,  in  Milan,  for  instance,  the  largest  industrial  and  commercial  center 
of  Italy,  of  an  agency,  established  on  the  same  lines,  if  on  a  mors  limited  scale, 
as  the  Commercitd  Museum  at  Philadelphia.  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  institu- 
tion would  accomplish  the  beat  ree^'lte  and  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  other 
method. 

There  is  not  in  this  country,  as  in  America,  a  class  of  wholesale  dealers;  busi- 
ness is  divided  among  many  retailers.  European  manufacturers  have  agents  in 
foreign  cities.  These  agents  take  their  orders  from  the  smaller  concerns  and 
transmit  them  to  their  respective  principals.  They  distribute  the  goods  and 
make  collations.  The  manufacturers  save  time  and  money,  having  but  one  corre- 
spondent to  look  after  their  interests  and  the  minor  details  of  the  business. 

Trade  conditions  in  Italy  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
economic  and  financial  situation  of  the  conntry  is  sounder  tn-day  than  since  its 
political  nnion.  The  following  table  wUl  show  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  since 
1806. 

The  importations  wore; 

1806 $820,757,424 

1807 - 231,853,069 

1808 ^ 373,438.375 

1809 - 291,833,541 

1900 --- 329,  .WS,  658 

1901  (to October  31)  __ - 397,988,881 
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Another  ragn  of  the  preeent  financial  proeperity  of  Italy  la  the  fact  that  while 
in  18^,  the  loes  of  excbanee  was  lOper  cent,  it  Is  now  only  2  per  cent,  with  a  tend- 
ency to  docreaae  still  fnrtier. 

What  ia  trae  of  the  commerce  of  Italy,  Is  also  tme  of  her  indiutriefl. 

An  ofBcial  statement  eetimateeat  $80,000,000  the  capital  Invested  in  the  last  five 
years  for  the  development  of  induetriee  and  the  creation  of  new  ones.  Italy  also 
receives  annually  from  (85,000,000  to  $90,000,000  from  tonriste  visiting  the  conntry, 
and  from  Italian  residente  and  emigrants  abroad.  This  helps  to  entlain  how  the 
conntry  has  been  able  to  recover  from  the  terrible  crisis  of  18S4.  It  may  be  pre- 
dicted thatinafew  years,  exchange  will  be  at  par  and  affairs  wiU  be  financially  as 
Boond  as  conld  be  dedred. 

Viee-Consul  Smith,  of  Milan,  says  that  trade  coDditions  are  improv- 
ing; the  long  strikes,  that  have  covered  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  in  Italy,  are  drawing  to  a  natnral  end,  and  a  more  prosper- 
ous period  is  anticipat«d.  The  money  market  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  has  been  for  years.  Mr.  Smith  nrges  American  exporters  to 
adapt  their  goods  and  commercial  customs  to  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  He  thinks  that  the  lack  of  increase  in  our  trade  in  Italy  is 
largely  due  to  the  methods  of  our  exporters. 

(^nsiil  Johnson,  of  Venice,  says  that  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  larger  each  year;  exports  to  our  country  are  also  constantly 
increasing.  Coal,  which  was  an  important  item  of  import  last  year, 
has  fallen  off  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rates,  controlled  by  the 
British  shipowners.  American  inventions  have  an  established  repu- 
tation for  ingenuity  and  durability,  and  bicycles,  stoves,  hardware, 
etc.,  are  easily  introduced. 

Consul  Caughy,  of  Messina,  notes  that  the  green-fmit  trade  of 
Sicily  is  suffering,  because  of  the  competition  of  the  California 
product. 

irBTHBBLANI>S. 

Official  returns  give  the  valoe  of  imports  in  1900  at  $791,071,700, 
and  the  exports  at  f381,491,100.  Imports  from  the  United  Stat«s  were 
valued  at  $96,000,000,  and  exports  thereto  at  $25,969,200. 

Consul  Listoe,  of  Botterdam,  says  that  the  year  1900  was  a  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  Netherlands,  and  Duteh  manufacturers  held  their 
.  ground  in  spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  imported  raw  material  and 
f  ueL  American  staves  are  in  demand.  Some  shoe  stores  have  8tart<ed 
to  handle  our  footwear,  and  one  shop  makes  a  specialty  of  them.  The 
American  show  rooms  established  in  Rotterdam  have  proved  a  decided 
success.  Mannfactures  of  metal,  stone,  glass,  and  wood  are  perma- 
nently exhibited. 

Consul  Hill,  of  Amsterdam,  says: 

Ttie  magnitude  of  the  Netherlands  exchanges  is  not  appeciated  generally  beyond 
the  narrow  borders  of  the  land  itself.  Her  exports  and  importe  amonnt  to  about 
$1,400,000,000  annually,  or  three-quarters  of  those  of  the  United  States,  reaching 
nearly  the  volume  of  those  of  Pronce,  and  falling  short  of  those  of  Glermany  by 
only  three  or  fonr  hnndred  millions  of  dollars.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  Dut«h  East  Indies,  much  of  which  passes  through 
Amsterdam  and  Botterdani. 

The  Netherlands  are,  according  to  the  latest  Treasury  figures,  our  third  cus- 
tomer in  Enrope,  talring  more  of  our  merchandise  last  year  than  France.  The 
largest.item  is  wheat  and  wheat  flonr,  which  net  nearly  $12,000,000,  $5,000,000 
being  flonr,  of  which  we  shipped  last  year  to  Dutch  ports  1 ,300,000  barrels.  This 
great  and  flourishing  trade  is  threatened  by  a  proposed  tariff  tax  of  10  per  cent; 
the  product  now  enters  duty  free.  The  imposition  of  such  a  customs  rate 
would  be  disastrous  to  this  trade,  which  has  been  built  up  at  infinite  pains  through 
three  or  fonr  decades.  Another  large  item  is  copper,  which  is  received  in  transit 
for  the  Oennan  electrical  wor^s  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  We  sell  to  Holland 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  to  all  the  countries  south  of  the  Bio  G^rande,  and  oni 
exports  hither  have  risen  in  ten  years  from  $16,000,000  to  $85,000,000.  I C 
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PORTUGAL. 

A  British  foreign  office  report  (No.  2635,  Annual  Series)  has  the 
following: 

The  lotal  value  of  foreign  importations  into  Portngal  dorinK  the  year  1900 
amonDted  to  tS3 ,343.850.  while  the  total  value  of  prodnce  exported  from  Portugal 
amounted  to  $.11,098,250,  Notwithstanding  the  notable  excess  in  the  value  of  the 
importations  over  the  eiportatious,  the  commercial  stability  of  Portugal  has 
improved,  and  its  foreign  and  home  trade  has  increased  in  volume  and  value, 
thanks  to  the  largo  inronie  the  country  is  now  deriving  from  the  valuable  produc- 
tion of  its  West  African  colonies.  Portugal  proper  derives  its  principal  source  of 
wealth  from  its  agricultural  indnstriee.  of  which  the  leading  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  the  production  of  its  world-famed  port  wine.  Portugal  is  rich  in 
mineral  ore,  especaUy  iron,  but  the  mining  industries  are  in  a  very  backward 
state,  only  a  few  mines  being  worked.  The  competition"  in  trade  is  keen.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  about  2O0  Glerman  commercial  travelen  visited 
Lisbon,  as  against  about  80  to  the  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  result 
that  Oerman  trade  is  m^ing  rapid  advances  in  Portugal.  Qerman  manu- 
facturers also  publish  their  catalogues  in  the  laugnage  of  the  country  where 
the  catalogue  is  to  circulate.  Foreign  tradesmen  sSdom  understand  any  other 
language  but  their  own.  The  United  Kingdom  has  hitherto  monopolized  the 
coal  trade  of  Portugal,  but  during  the  last  year,  several  cargoes  of  American  coal 
were  imparted,  and  this  probably  means  competition  in  future.  Germui  and 
American  manufacturers  ore  uuzking  strenuous  efforts  to  introduce  their  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  agricultural  implements.  In  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton 
goods,  British  manufacturers  maintain  a  strong  hold  on  the  Portngneee  market, 
but  the  Oermans,  French,  and  Belgians  are  beginning  to  introduce  these  articles 
with  considerable  success.  Although  there  ia  not  much  room  for  the  expansion  of 
trade  beyond  the  present  limit,  or  for  the  development  of  new  commercial  enter- 
prises on  a  large  scale  in  Portugal  proper,  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
vast  Portuguese  colonies  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Africa  are  fntore  empori- 
nms  of  wealth  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  investor. 


ROUMANIA. 

The  Nachriehten  fiir  Haudel  und  Industrie,  Berlin,  October  14, 
1001,  quotes  from  the  Commercial  Exterior  al  Romaniei  the  following 
Btatistios  regarding  the  foreign  trade  of  Roumania: 

The  imports  of  Roumania  for  the  year  1000  show  a  retrograde  movement,  being 
figured  at  (41,878,374,  compared  with  |64,820,T12  in  1808.  The  export  trade  in- 
creased from  $38,780,004  in  1890  to  $S3,040,088  in  1000.  The  foUovring  table  givee 
the  share  of  the  principal  countries  in  this  trade: 
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The  decline  In  the  import  trade  waa  distribnted  as  foUowa; 
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AMERICAN  UACHINBS  IN  ROCUANIA. 

A  recently  pnblished  report  of  the  Germao  consal  in  Bncharest, 
says  Deputy  Consul-Oeneral  Haanuer,  of  Frankfort,  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  Roumania's  importation  of  machines  and  the  condition  of 
that  market.  He  ndtes  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  import  of  Ameri- 
can harrowB  increased,  and  attributes  this  to  their  price,  which  is  15 
to  20  per  cent  lower  than  the  German  article.     He  also  says: 

In  agricTiltural  machineB,  the  United  States  and  Anstro-Hnngarian  makers  are 
the  chief  competitora  of  Germany.  American  firms  having  affenciee  are  increaang 
their  sales  in  Ronmanian  markets.  They  are  meeting  the  wuhee  of  the  bn  jere  in 
credit  terms  and  in  pecoliaritiee  of  style  and  oooBtnictioii,  and  are  forcing  the 
Anetnan  agencies  to  do  likewise. 

The  consul  urges  German  exporters  to  make  efforts  to  retain  their 
share  of  this  trade. 

BUSSIA. 

Imports  in  1900,  says  C!onsal-General  Holloway,  of  St.  Petersbupg, 
were  valuedat»294,80fi,440,  and  exportsat  »354,fi04,280.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  amounted  to  131,661,515  (direct  trade),  and 
the  exports  to  our  country  to  tl, 790,280.  The  following  shows  the 
chief  articles  in  this  c 
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In  the  first  nine  months  of  1901,  imports  amounted  to  (306,356,600 
and  exports  to  1272,018,200.  Imports  from  the  United  States  decreased 
nearly  $4,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1900. 

Consnl-Generai  Holloway  says  that  the  country  has  been  suffering 
from  business  depression  for  several  years,  llie  failure  of  the  crops 
last  year  is  attributed  not  only  to  the  continued  drought,  but  to  impov- 
erishmeDt  of  the  soil,  want  of  intelligeuce  on  the  part  of  the  farmlnd,-. 
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class,  and  scarcity  of  improved  agricTiltnTal  implementB,  The  exist- 
ing depression  is  cansed  by  the  crop  failure,  speculation,  investment 
of  capital  in  manufactttring  industries  where  it  is  tied  up,  the  Chinese 
war,  and  the  large  expenditures  in  boilding  the  Trans'Siberian  Railroad 
and  its  extension  through  Manchuria.  These  roads  are  certain  to 
become  valuable  property  in  the  near  future,  but  on  account  of  light 
rails  and  equipment,  the  Iijiberian  road  can  not  handle  the  traffic,  and 
it  will  require  not  only  its  earnings  but  a  large  amount  of  additional 
capital  to  make  it  a  first-class  road.  The  Chinese  Eastern  is  in  all 
essentials  an  American  railroad.     The  consul-general  continues: 

There  are  a  aiunber  of  prominent  buike  that  have  brauchee  in  all  the  leading 
conntriee  of  the  world  except  the  United  States,  and  it  ie  believed  that  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  would  conttibnte  so  much  to  facilitate  onr  trade  with  Busaia 
as  the  eetaDlifihment  of  a  strong  bank  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moecow,  with 
branches  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

The  slow  development  of  manofactoring  Induetries  in  Bnseia  is  largely  dne  to 
scarcity  of  money,  want  of  edncatlon  among  the  working  clasaee,  and  lack  of 
skilled  labor.  The  articles  made  are  nsnally  of  the  mdeet  description.  It  has 
been  foimd  difficult  to  induce  American  experts  to  remain  any  lenc^  of  time  in 
Bnssiaforthe  purpose  of  instmcting  workmen:  they  soon  become  ^ssatisfied  and 
retnm  home.  The  Government  is  mannfactoring  all  the  locomotlvee  and  can 
needed  in  Enropean  Rossia,  ae  well  as  afr  brakes,  bat  it  vrill  be  many  years  before 
Rnada  will  be  able  to  prodnce  iron  and  steel  snf&cient  to  supply  its  own  r^ls. 
The  demand  for  iron  and  steel  has  ever  exceeded  the  output. 

BoBsianB  manufacture  a  large  per  cent  of  their  own  furniture,  Tebicles,  uid 
articlee  made  from  wood.  The  only  agricultural  implement  they  make  is  plows, 
but  German  plows  are  common  in  Enropean  RussiB,  while  American  plows  are 
generally  used  in  Siberia,  entering  that  country  from  across  the  Pacific. 

The  Westinghouae  Air  Brake  Company  is  emarging  its  plant  to  make  electric 
light  anparatuB. 

The  Smger  Sewing  Machine  Company,  which  has  long  enjoyed  an  eztensiTe 
busl&eea  in  Russia,  has  just  completed  a  iarge  plant  at  Hoacow,  employing  several 
hundred  workmen. 

Of  all  European  countries,  Bubbib  offers  the  most  inviting  market  fOr  American 
manufacturers,  but  orders  can  not  be  obtained  by  simply  mailing  catalogues  and 
other  advertising  matter  printed  in  English,  wmch  few  Russian  merchants  can 
read.  The  country  must  be  worked  by  the  methods  employed  by  makers  o(  Ameri- 
can agricultural  machinery,  which  have  resulted  in  taeir  practically  controlling 
the  Bo^An  market  for  umoet  everything  in  their  line.  Catalogues  printed  in 
Russian  must  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  foreign  censorship  before  they 
are  admitted  into  the  country;  but  the  best  way  to  meet  the  strong  competition 
from  Germany.  England,  Belgium,  and  France  is  to  work  the  tlela  with  intelli- 
gent men,  well  supplied  with  samples,  who  can  familiarize  themselves  with  bnai- 
nees  methods  and  learn  the  financial  standing  of  the  men  with  whom  they 
propose  to  deal. 

Ilie  Germane  have  been  eepecially  active  since  the  retaliatory  duty  ■  was  placed 
on  certain  articles  of  ALmerican  manufacture,  and  have  obtained  many  orders  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  to  America.  As  a  rule,  Russians  prefer  American 
goods  and  machinen',  which  command  better  prices  than  similar  goods  made  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Statee  or  has  American  ^onds  for  sale  insures  him  an  andience.  The  most  aggres- 
sive of  onr  competitors  is  Germany,  which  enjoys  a  large  proportion  of  Bussia's 
trade,  except  in  fine  machinery  and  am-icTdtural  implements,  typewriters,  sewing 
machioes.  and  bicycles.  Germany  ia  Russia's  neighbor,  and  many  of  the  bomnees 
men  of  Russia  are  German  or  German-speakinj;  people,  and  naturally  prefer  to 
trade  with  th^r  own  countrymen. 

BUDGET  OF  THE  EMPIRE  FOB  1908. 

The  Btirean  of  Foreign  Commerce  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Routkowsky, 
flnaneial  agent  of  Russia  at  Washington,  for  a  copy  of  the  report 
of  the  minister  of  finance,  Mr.  Witte,  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on 
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the  budget  of  the  Empire  for  1902.  The  report,  in  English,  waa 
printed  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science  at  St  Petersbnrg  and 
gives  an  interesting  review  not  only  of  the  finances  but  of  industrial 
conditions  in  Russia.  After  giving  details  of  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditures,  Hr.  Wittesays: 

FINANCIAL. 

Altogether,  notwithstandiiig  the  greateat  caution  in  calcnlfttioiiB,  the  increase 
during  the  last  tan  years  in  the  railway  property  of  the  State  and  in  recoverable 
debts  alnne  amounts  to  the  colossal  som  of  3.351.000,000  rabies  ($1,159,728,500), 
i.  e.,  to  65  per  cent.  This  increase  of  property  is  more  than  double  the  increase  of 
the  naticnal  debt  for  the  same  tierioa.  It  is  neceeeary  to  remark  that  the  above 
calculations  shonld  be  subject^a  to  two  very  essential  corrections,  after  which  the 
Bitoation  will  prove  still  more  favorable-  First  of  ail,  dnrinK  the  last  ten  years 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  Government  loans  has  fallen;  at  cfannaryl,  1^2,  It 
reached  4. 19  per  cent,  after  deducting  the  5  per  cent  tax  on  certain  loans,  while  at 
January  t,  1903,  it  wiQ  be  reduced  to  8.86  per  cent.  Secondly,  the  financial  results 
of  railway  management  in  Russsa  have  unproved  considerably;  in  1B92  the  net 
earnings  of  the  ndlways,  according  to  the  railway  report  for  that  year  of  the  audit 
minist^,  proved  insufficient  to  cover  all  the  obligatory  payments  on  railways,  and 
a  sum  of  over  40,000.000  rubles  ($20,600,000)  was  reanired  from  the  treasurv  to 
make  ^ood  the  deficit.  In  1900.  the  Statt  made  a  small  net  profit  on  its  share  of  all 
the  railways,  even  taking  into  account  the  loes  on  the  Siberian  hues. 

The  figures  given  above  lead  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  resnlts 
attained  by  our  finances  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  Dnring  this  time, 
after  all  the  rapidly  increasing  ordinary  expenditure  had  been  covered  by  the 
reeonrces  of  the  treaanry,  the  same  resoorces  had  to  bear  the  exj^nditnre  of  a 
sum  almost  double  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  for  the  same  period,  employed 
solely  for  one  purpose,  viz,  the  constraction  and  expropriation  of  railways. 
Apart  from  its  great  political  and  economic  importance,  this  expenditure  was  like- 
wise prtdtable  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  as  the  new  earnings  of  the  railways 
covered  the  interest  and  amortixationof  capital,  whether  that  borrowed  at  various 
timee/or  the  construction  and  improvement  of  railways  or  that  taken  for  the  same 
porpOBe  from  the  excess  of  ordinary  revenue  over  expenditure.  The  same  period 
has  witnessed  a  considerahle  increase  in  the  revenue  from  State  property,  prin- 
cipally from  forests.  As  a  consequence,  not  only  has  State  property  grown  in 
^ne  (which  is,  however,  of  no  special  importance  in  regard  to  the  obligations 
of  the  treasury,  as  Russia  does  not  reqnire  to  give  speciiu  security) ,  but  ^  bur- 
den of  the  national  debt  annuities,  borne  by  other  sonrcee  of  revenue,  such  as 
taxes,  has  been  lightened. 

For  the  last  three  years,! 

able  state  of  the  intematiL j ^ r— 

causes  of  this  embarrassment  were  pointed  out  in  the  budget  for  1900.  In  tnis 
respect,  no  perceptible  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  during  the  current 
year.  The  increased  outlay  incurred  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
industrial  purposes  has  been  considerably  reduced,  so  that  last  year  may  well  be 
called  a  year  of  stagnation  in  most  conntries  There  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  the 
holuice  between  the  demand  and  snpply  of  capital  having  been  attained.  On  the 
contrary,  in  another  sphere  of  economy  closely  connectedwith  the  money  market, 
i.  e.,  the  exchange  of  commodities,  serious  embarrassment  is  experienced  in  some 
of  its  branches.  Fromai>oliticalpointof  view,  the  termination  of  the  disturbonces 
in  China  may  have  allayed  the  excitement  in  business  spheres,  but  the  unfavor- 
able effects  of  these  events  still  continued  to  be  felt  even  in  1901,  especially  in 
Russia,  China's  neighbor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  military  operations  in  South 
Africacontinne  to  embarrass  the  international  money  market  1^  the  great  amount 
of  expenditure  incurred  and  the  decrease  in  the  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal 
mines. 

Thus,  dnring  the  current  year  likevrise,  the  Russian  market  has  felt  the  unfa- 
vorable influence  of  the  stringency  in  the  foreign  money  markets,  this  influence 
being  the  more  oppresdve  as  it  has  been  operating  successively  for  the  last  few 
years. 

CBOF3. 
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tml  statistical  committee,  the  aggreeate  field  of  all  cereals  in  43  province  and 
teiribnitjB  *  was  below  th(>  average;  m  II  provincea  the  harreat  was  close  to  the 
average,  Eind  was  above  it  only  in  19  provincee,  principally  the  eonthwestwD, 
Boattiem,  and  nortbem. 

The  immediate  bad  effects  of  the  failnre  of  the  crops  on  the  popnlation  snffer- 
ing  from  it  will  to  a  certain  extent  be  alleviated  by  the  lavish  aasiBtance  rendered 
to  the  needy  by  Your  Blajeety's  ordera.  The  timely  advance  of  money  and  seed, 
and  likewise  the  organization  of  relief  works,  will  prevent  an  economic  misfor- 
tnne  from  becoming  a  national  calamity. 

Bnt  however  great  may  be  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  treaaniy  to  the  needy 
popnlation,  the  failnre  of  the  crops  is  nevertheless  an  event  that  has  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  effect  on  the  economic  aitnation  of  the  whole  conntry,  jnulndin^  the 
home  market.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Hie  central  statistical  comnuttee, 
the  yield  of  cereals  InlflOl  amounted  to  3,060,000,000  poods  (4,939,349  tons),  i.  e., 
336,000,000  poods  (8S8.T3B  tons)  below  the  average  harveate  for  the  preceding  five 

EfiTB'  period,  which  were  far  from  being  favorable.  On  tnming  this  deficit  of 
rvest  into  money,  at  the  low  rate  of  an  average  of  60  kopecks  (M.T  cents)  per 
pood  (86.113  ponnds).  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pnrchasing  capacity  of  theagncnl- 
tnral  popnlabon  in  the  season  of  1001-3  has  fallen  more  than  100,000.000  rabies 
< $51,000,000),  while  in  comparison  with  the  years  of  good  harvest  (with  a  yield  of 
ovei-  3.500,000,000  poods,  or  n.691,066  tons)  the  decrease  is  350,000.000  rnblee 
($138,750,000).  In  an  approximative  calculation  like  this,  it  will  hardly  be  an  exag- 
geration to  estimate  the  general  deficit  of  the  popnlation  in  conseqnence  of  the  last 
five  years'  bad  harvests  of  cereals  at  1,000,000.000  rabies  ($515,000,000).  At  the 
same  time,  this  calculation  shows  what  animation  may  be  produced  in  the  eco- 
nomic sitnation  of  the  conntry  and  in  the  home  martet  by  the  Qnt,  abtmdant 
harvest. 

L  snccession  of  bad  harvests  of  cereals,  in  conjunction  with  the  embarrassed 


attention  is  due  to  the  foregoing  data  of  the  satisfactory  estimates  for  19(>3  and  of 
the  favorable  fulfillment  of  the  budget  for  1901, 

The  atteinment  of  such  resnlta  during  a  period  of  embarrassment  is  a  clearer 
and  more  conclnsive  proof  of  Russia's  financial  stability  than  the  most  brilliant 
success  during  a  time  of  universal  prosperity. 

CUBRENCy. 

With  reference  to  the  ctirreney,  the  report  Bays: 

It  is  seen  that,  as  heretofore,  the  cnrrency  Is  firm;  that  each  ruble  of  paper 
issued  is  covered  by  nearly  H  rabies  of  gold,  and  that  the  general  stock  of  gold 
in  the  country  has  increased  somewhat  during  1901.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
loans  issned  m  the  course  of  thi>  year;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  not  help 
remarking  that  during  this  time,  under  the  infinence  of  the  continued  with- 
drawal of  foreign  capital  placed  in  Russia  for  short  terms,  this  form  of  our  for- 
eign indebtedness  has  decreased  considerably,  and  that  our  great  expenditnre 
abroad  in  1001  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 

Thus,  our  finances  and  cnrrency  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  hard  times.  The  embar- 
rassment of  the  money  market  and  the  failnre  of  the  crops  have  had  an  incompar- 
ably greater  effect  on  certain  bmitchee  of  industry. 

INDTTSTBT. 

Dnring  the  last  decade,  industry  made  rapid  and  steady  progress.  This  was 
cansed  by  a  consistent  course  of  protectionism  and  by  the  incrra«ed  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  popnlation  and  tne  Qoveniment.  The  abundance  of  money  at 
home  and  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  facilitated  the  fonndation  of  now  enter- 
prises. Industry  availed  itself  largely  of  this  combination  of  such  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  order  to  organize  and  develop  ite  undertakings.  The  number  of 
factories  and  works  was  greatly  increased,  new  branches  of  industry  sprang  np, 
while  existing  enterprises  extended  their  operations.  In  the  eight  years'  period 
of  1893-1000,  the  ontput  of  pig  iron  and  coat  increased  two  and  a  half  tinies.  tnat  of 
petroleum  to  twice  the  amount,  the  production  of  steel  and  iron  increased  at  the 

'Principally  those  along  the  river  Volga  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Siberian 
and  some  of  the  central  indnatrial,  the  central  black-soil  and  Vistula  provinces. 
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ttme  iste,  while  cotton  goods  rose  one  and  a  half  times.  Bnt  this  regrilar  gro^rtb 
of  prodaction,  which  inevitably  led  to  a  gntdnal  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
in  consequence  of  the  development  of  competition,  was  accompanied  hy  violent 
epecnlation,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  miniatry  of  finance  that  the 
conseqnanoe  of  each  a  coarse  woold  be  very  lamentable. 

In  some  branches  of  industry,  the  calcalations  of  the  further  Increase  in  the 
demand  greatiy  exceeded  the  actual  growth  of  requirements.  In  separate  nnder- 
takings,  there  were  caaee  of  irregnlaritiee  permitted  in  their  fonndation  and  of 
tmbnfflnesslike  ways  of  conducting  affairs,  aometimee  even  abuses.  Hl-oonceived, 
weakljr  organized,  or  badly  mana^ted  enterpriees  in  the  natnral  course  of  affairs 
had  gradually  to  succumb.  The  stringency  in  the  money  market  hastened  and 
intensified  this  process^  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  weaker  undertaiUnmcoidd 
not  but  affect  the  positton  of  thom  posseesiiig  more  strength  and  vitality.  Instead 
of  being  red  jced  gradually,  pricee  fell  rapidly  and  abruptly.  The  sharp  change 
in  prices  and  the  embarrassmeuta  of  c^iain  undertskingB  have  reacted  most 
nnfevorably  on  the  pecuniaiy  position  of  many  private  persons.  These  enibarraas- 
meots  likewise  prodnce  a  sinister  effect  on  the  national  economy,  princi^ly  owing 
to  their  abrnptnees.  But  sncb  an  effect  is  merely  temporary,  wnile  in  its  essence 
tlie  lowering  of  prices  on  manufactures  is  advantageons  to  the  mass  of  the  popa- 
laticoi,  and  serves  as  a  gnarauty  of  the  further  development  of  the  oountiy's 
productive  forces. 

Industrial  midertakiiige  win  gradoaUy  adapt  themselves  to  the  lower  prices, 
and  with  the  increased  demand  for  cheaper  articles  industrlee  will  again  fionrish. 
Our  policy  of  protectioniBm  was  intended  to  cheapen  manufactures,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  inconsistent  with  such  pidicy  to  take  any  general  measnreg  for  arti- 
ficially raising  the  pricee  of  the  production  of  such  industries  as  are  now  snffering 
from  temporary  embarrassment.  These  embarrasBments,  however  great  they  may 
be  in  the  case  of  individual  undertakings,  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  any 
danger  to  Rnsalan  industry  as  a  whole,  or  even  to  those  of  its  branches  that  are 
experiencing  the  greatest  embarrassment.  The  demand  in  Bueeia  for  articles  of 
the  prodncing  and  manuf  actnring  industries  Is  increasing  and  will  continne  to  do 
BO.  The  surplus  prodaction  is  not  at  all  so  great  as  to  glut  the  market  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  present  interruption  in  the  late  rspid 
develojnaent  of  onr  induemes  will  continne  for  some  time  and  that  individual 
indusnies  will  reduce  their  production. 

There  ia  no  doubt,  however,  that  such  a  stoppage  will  not  affect  the  general 
Industrial  Tvogress  miade  by  Bnssia  of  ]st«  ^ears,  and  after  a  certain  interval  there 
will  most  Ukely  be  a  new  period  of  industrial  animation. 

In  passing  on  from  the  consideTation  of  one  branch  of  national  eocmomy  to  an 
estimate  of  the  general  sitnationin  the  conntry,  the  minister  of  finance  feels  bound 
to  remark  that  the  foregoing  data  of  the  very  satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  budget 
for  1901  and  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
ezpenditnre,  show  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  conntry  as  a  whole  has  not 
undergone  any  change  for  the  woree.  In  the  reportfi  on  the  budget  in  previous 
veats,  it  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  ont  that  there  is  alw^a  a  certun  inter- 
dependence betwei^n  the  finances  and  the  national  prosperity  of  a  state,  and  that 
the  former  can  not  fionrish  while  the  latter  ia  declining. 

This  proposition,  which  is  proved  by  the  financial  history  of  civilieed  countries, 
ia  of  Epedal  importance  when  applied  to  the  finances  and  national  economy  of  Bus- 
aia.  Our  budget  is  based  principally  on  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  and  more- 
over, unlike  that  of  manv  other  etat«B,  one  that  does  not  fall  on  actual  necessaries 
of  Ule,  such  as  bread,  salt,  etc  In  consequence  of  this,  the  popnlation  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  able  to  adjust  its  consumption  of  taxable  uticles  to  the  degree  of  its 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  this  prosperity  is  not  great  enough  in  Boseia  to 
enaUe  tfae  greater  part  of  the  populaQon,  during  a  time  of  depression,  not  only  to 
increase  ita  consumption  of  taxed  commodiaes,  but  to  keep  it  at  a  level  for  a  more 
or  lees  cmiBiderable  period,  by  means  of  expending  its  savings.  These  peculiari- 
ties must  necessarily  make  onr  budget  a  very  sensitive  mdicator  of  the  national 
prosperity  of  Bussia.  And  since,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  onr  State  revenne  has 
been  constantly  increaeiDg,  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  continual  increase  in  onr  national  prosperity.  The  other  considerable 
source  of  onr  imperial  revenue — the  receipts  from  enterprises  belonging  to  the 
State—likewise  shows  that  the  nee  of  these  enterprises  by  the  popnlation  is  steadily 
increasing,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  popnlation  were  on  its  way  to  min. 

The  fact  that,  for  the  last  decade,  the  x>opuIation  has  succeeded  to  a  certain 
degree  in  improving  ita  mode  of  life,  may  be  proved  by  the  data  of  the  increased 
per  head  consumption  of  certain  commodities.    It  wotud  hardly  be  Uir,  however. 
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..,r  of  1801,  which  nndonbtedly  tended  to  a  decrease  of  conBumption.    

idea  of  the  growth  of  conanmption  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  data 
for  1893,  a  year  of  plenty,  witn  those  of  1900,  which  was  not  very  favorable.  For 
this  period  of  time,  the  per  head  conanmption,  eipreaaed  in  Rnssian  pounds, 
shows  the  following  increase;  Tea,  from  0,78  to  0.94;  sugar,  8.28  to  11.20;  cotton 
goods,  3.52  to  4.S2;  petroleom,  10.6  to  18.4;  steel  and  iron,  25.3  to  89.6,  etc.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  of  all  the  articles  of  nnivereal  consumption  only  one  shows  no 
increase,  viz,  spirits,  the  consumption  of  which,  during  uie  whole  decade,  fluctu- 
ated near  an  average  of  one-half  vedro  ■  of  40°  spirits  per  head  of  the  population. 
All  this,  taken  together,  givea  us  the  right  to  believe  that  the  general  economic 
situation  of  the  country  is  gradually  improving. 

Nowhere,  however,  does  the  growth  of  prodnction  and  the  accumnlation  of 
wealUi  go  on  evenly.  Every  new  stop  in  economic  development  generally  shifts 
the  balance  of  distribution,  transfers  wealth  from  one  economic  group  to  another, 
and,  while  raising  the  general  level  of  national  prosperity  as  a  whole,  acts  aufav- 
orably  on  the  welfare  of  certain  portions  of  the  population  by  decreasing  their 
wealUi  or  leaving  it  at  the  old  level  at  a  time  when  there  ia  a  general  increase  of 
prosperity. 

Together  with  the  growth  of  general  prosperity  in  Russia,  referred  to  above, 
there  is  to  be  notioed  a  powerful  and  deep-reaching  process  of  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  which  is  unfavorably  afEecting  the  condition  both  of  individual  groajM 
of  the  population  and  likewise  of  whole  districts.  The  process  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  rapidity  of  the  change  from  a  state  of  agriculture  and  barter  to  one  of 
IndustiT  and  agriculture  with  a  monetary  system.  In  certain  localities,  the  situa- 
tion 1b  fnrtber  complicated  by  faUurea  of  the  crops,  and  of  course  one  should  not 
ignore  the  unfavorable  economic  phenomena  observable  under  such  circumstances 
in  some  places.  These  phenomena  should  be  studied  attentively.  The  embar- 
rassed economic  groups  of  the  population  have  been  and  will  be  supported  as  far 
as  possible,  bat  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the  misfortunes  of  indi- 
ri^wl  districtA  to  the  whole  of  Bnssia  and  to  see  in  the  economic  embarrassments 
of  a  portion  of  the  population  or  of  separate  social  bodies  anything  tliat  threatens 
the  whole  of  Bneaia. 

EAILWAT8. 

With  reference  to  railway  development,  the  report  saya: 
The  year  1901  has  witnessed  the  junction  of  -the  East  China  and  the  Trana-Bai- 
bal  railway  llnee,  and  thus  the  construction  of  a  through  line  acrc>s8  the  whole  of 
Aaia  may  be  considered  as  accomplished  in  the  rough.  The  completion  of  the 
short  Circmn-Baikal  lAae  and  tbe'tmal  work  on  other  sections  will  not  require  the 
great  expenditure  hitherto  incurred  annually  on  this  undertakiiig.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  railways  will  therefore  be  possible.  Your  Majesty  has  already  author- 
ized the  constmction  of  three  lines,  the  Northern,  the  Bologo^Sedletz,  and  the 
Orenburg-Tashkend.  The  firat  two  will  be  over  1.000  verste  (86S  miles)  each, 
while  the  third  will  extend  over  nearly  2,000  versts  (1,328  miles).  In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  their  aggremto  length,  they  may  be  said  to  be  double  the  dis- 
tance from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris.  The  construction  of  such  a  great  length  of 
line  will  be  a  new  great  stride  in  the  rapid  development  of  oar  railway  net  within 
the  last  decade.  It  ia  sufllcient  to  say  that  in  thia  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  the  length  of  raUway  lines  has  nearly  doubled.  At  the  beginning  of  1893, 
the  length  of  the  railway  net  was  31,877  versta  (30,803  milesj,  including  lines  in 
course  of  construction,  while  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  the  length  exceeded  60,000 
versts  (89,780  miles),  including  the  Bast  China  Line— 3,808  versts  or  1,580  miles. 
The  increase  in  the  rolling  stock  has  been  proportionately  great.  Since  1892,  the 
number  of  engines  has  been  increased  by  6,660  (93  per  cent),  that  of  passenger 
cars  by  0,448  (119  per  cent),  and  goods  cars  by  170,403  (118  per  cent). 

These  figures,  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  further  extension  of  the  railway 
net,  may  give  rise  to  Uie  qaestion  whether  this  rapid  development  of  railways  ia 
justified  by  the  i:e<iairements  of  the  State,  and  whether  it  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  being  carried  away  by  a  one-sided  view  of  the  matter, 

Even  setting  aside  Uie  strategic  imporiance  of  the  railway  net,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  economic  considerations  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  motive  for 
its  further  extension.    In  the  first  place,  this  is  required  by  the  part  we  take  in 

■Ooe-half  vedroof  40°  spirits  ^  0.95  Oitish  raoof  gallops.  , 
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intemfttional  tiad*.  If  w«  wonU  carry  on  oar  trade  on  tbe  game  footing  m  otber 
civilized  naitiDiiB,  we  mnst  bring  oor  ways  of  connnunication  to  the  same  degree 
of  perfection  that  has  been  attE^ied  in  othcT  oonntrieB;  otherwise  we  ahall  always 
be  Dtiyin^  too  dear  and  selling  too  cheap.  Now,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  development 
of  our  railway  net,  in  this  respect  we  nave  been  greatly  outetripped.  While  in 
Russia  there  are  only  415  verste  (275  miles)  of  railways  per  million  inhabitants, 
Austria-Hungary  has  716  ventta  (4T5  miles);  Great  Britain,  706  verets  (528  miles); 
Germany,  848  versts  (5fl2  mOea) ;  France,  1,033  versts  (685  miles) ,  and  the  United 
States  8,633  versta  (2,401  miles) .  In  Rnesia  (i.  e. ,  European  Bnseia,  Poland.  Fin- 
land, and  theCancasos),  for  every  1,000  sqnare  versts  (439,5  SQnare  miles),  there 
are  only  8.27  versts  (6.1  miles)  of  railways,  while  for  the  same  area  the  United 
States  poesess  35.8  versts  (28.4  miles);  Anstria-Hnngary,  55.7  versts  (36.9  miles); 
France,  S4.4  versts  (55.B  miles);  Germany,  100.9  versts  (66.6  miles),  and  Great 
Britain,  118.7  versts  (78  miles). 

There  is  no  donbt  tjiat  the  success  of  the  United  States  in  the  lnt«mational  mar- 
ket, and  particularly  in  the  grain  trade,  is  toagreat  extent  due  to  the  fact  of  that 
country,  thongh  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  less  in  area  than  the  Russian 
Empire,  having  195,000  miles  of  railway,  i.  e. ,  five  times  the  length  of  the  Russian 
railway  set. 

Tbe  fore^ing  flgnree  will  appear  still  more  unfavorable  to  Rnsala  vrben  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  conntriee  of  western  Europe  and  North  America  have, 
moreover,  a  much  greater  abundance  of  other  ways  of  commnnication,  such  as 
roads,  seas,  rivers,  and  canals.  Now,  owing  to  certain  conditions  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  at  times  it  is  very  difficult  to  use  our  roads,  wbUe  our  sea  front,  notwith- 
standing its  actual  great  extent,  is  very  disproportionate  to  the  area  of  land  when 
compared  with  western  States,  and  besides  that,  our  northern  waters  are  very 
unfavorable  for  navigation.  Finally,  onr  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals  are  icebonna 
for  a  considerable  p^  of  the  ^year.  All  this,  from  the  above-mentioned  point  of 
view,  increases  the  economic  miportance  of  railways  in  Russia. 

But  this  importance  is  not  ooiUined  to  the  advantages  presented  by  railways  to 
home  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  railways  are  in  themselves 
a  powerful  productive  agent;  theyact  asa  stimnlns  and  awaken  the  districts  trav- 
ersed bv  them  to  indnetrial  activity;  they  attract  labor  to  the  natnral  wealth  of 
the  region,  open  new  and  abundant  sources  of  national  prosperity,  and  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  State.  There  is  no  donbt  that  tiie  development  of  our  indusMee 
is  essentially  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of  tbe  railway  net.  But.  on  the  other 
band,  railway  construction  would  have  been  greatly  retarded  had  not  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  necessary  material  been  supplied  by  home  production.  The 
above-mentioned  figures  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  railw^  net  show  what 
large  snms  of  money  would  have  been  expended  abroad,  had  foreign  labor  and 
material  been  necessary  in  constructing  our  railways.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  nnder  such  circumstances,  many  of  the  lines  would  have  had  to  remain 
unbuilt. 

Besides  the  economic  advantages  presented  by  railways,  their  educational  effect 
on  the  population  must  not  be  forgotten.  Inevery  way,  the  influence  of  railways 
is  felt  far  more  in  Russia  than  in  Qie  States  of  western  Europe,  as  Russia  extends 
over  a  much  larger  area  and  her  natnral  wealth  is  in  many  cases  as  yet  untouched. 

On  these  grounds,  the  minister  of  finance  considers  the  further  development  of 
our  railway  net  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  bnt  he  is  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  case  likewise  the  fundamental  economic  mle  should  be  invariably 
observed,  viz,  expenditure  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  it. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  our  railway  net  has  doubled  in  length,  we 
have  not  swerved  from  this  mle.  The  means  for  satisfying  one  of  the  most 
important  economic  wants  have  been  taken,  as  is  seen  from  the  above  data,  only 
in  part  from  loans,  while  at  the  same  time  tbe  expenditure  on  railway  construction 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  covered  by  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  moreover  for  a  sum  lar^  enough  to  cover  free^  the 


The  minister  of  finance  concludes : 

All  the  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  onr  finances,  invaria- 
bly preserving  the  balance  of  the  budget,  are  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  condition; 
that  the  currency  is  in  good  order,  and  the  development  of  railways  is  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  Although  of  late  years  the  economic  life  of  the  country  has 
been  complicated  by  such  temporary  phenomena  as  failures  of  the  crops,  stringency 
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1  certain  branches  of  industry,  the 

^ , ..    _     _     J  signs  of  declining. 

In  the  first  report  presented  by  me  to  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  HZ,  that  on 
the  budget  for  18S3, 1  ezpreesed  my  firm  belief  in  the  prodoctive  forces  of  Rnssia, 
in  their  farther  development  and  increase.  The  experience  of  the  following  years 
has  jostified  fhi^  belief,  and  now,  in  preeenting  my  tenth  report  on  the  bodget  of 
the  Empire,  I  am  more  firmly  than  ever  convinced  of  the  oontinned  and  rapid 


The  Kachrichten  fOr  Hftndel  and  IndDBtrie,  of  Berlin,  quotes  from 
the  Revue  d'Orient  that  the  imports  into  Servia  for  the  year  1900  were 
valued  at  $10,428,973,  an  excess  of  tl,4€8,253  over  the  preceding 
year.  Theexporta  for  1900  were  figured  at  *12,838,738,  being  $150,071 
more  than  in  the  year  1899. 

Trade  and  Industry,  of  London,  says  that  the  gross  value  of 
British  yarns  purchased  by  Servia  during  1899  was  estimated  at  $545,- 
676,  as  against  $315,637  in  1898.  During  the  first  nine  months  of 
1900,  the  importation  of  cotton  yams  amounted  to  $315,164,  as  against 
$552,474  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1399;  and  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton  piece  goods  of  all  kinds  was  valued  at  $533,854,  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1899  of 
$128,768. 

Consul  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  writes  as  follows: 

The  European  prese  has  been  calliiu  attention  to  the  recent  Indnatrlal  activity 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsnla,  and  particTilarty  to  the  efforts  which  the  Kingdoms  of 
Bonmania  and  Servia  are  making  to  Induce  capitalista  to  establish  mannfactoriee 
of  varions  kinds  in  these  conntries.  The  governments  of  these  conntries  are 
holding  ont  sabetantial  indacemente  to  paitiee  who  will  start  Indnstrial  enter- 
prises. 

In  Servia,  a  Gterman  syndicate  has  been  granted  a  concession  to  erect  a  cellnloid 
factory  in  tie  city  of  Baachka,  on  the  Tnrkish  frontier,  and  operate  it  for  twenty 
years.  The  syndicate  is  imder  obligation  to  invest  at  least  3,000,000  francs  ($579,- 
000)  in  the  enterprise,  bat  is  then  exempt  from  all  taxation  and  has  the  right  to 
import  raw  staffs  for  the  factory  free  of  dnty.  This  syndicate  is  likewise  granted 
the  right  to  erect  steam  sawmills  and  to  cat  timber  on  the  Crown  lands,  with  the 
restriction,  however,  that  only  trees  meaenring  at  least  80  centimet«rB  (11.8 
inches)  in  diameter  moat  be  cat  down,  and  that  none  of  the  Inmber  sawed  shall 
be  sold  in  Servian  territory. 

The  Government  is  very  anzloaB  to  see  one  or  more  paper  mills  started  in  the 
conntry.  Timber  from  which  wood  pidp  can  be  produced  is  said  to  be  plentiful 
in  Servia,  and  all  other  raw  stuffs  necessary  for  the  mannfactare  of  paper  can  be 
imported  free  of  duty. 

Manafactores  of  other  descriptions  are  also  said  to  be  needed,  and,  i 


SPAIN. 

The  trade  in  1900  was  divided  as  follows:  Importa,  $137,983,400; 
exports,  $115,818,900. 

Consnl  Ridgely,  of  Malaga,  says  that  thot^;h  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  at  that  port  consist  largely  of  cotton  and  staves,  90 
tons  of  steel  rails,  124  tons  of  iron  bars  for  window  ;rrating,  banis- 
ters, etc.,  29  tons  of  agricultural  machinery,  and  38  tons  of  other 
machinery  figured  in  the  imports  last  year.  Paints,  varnish,  cement, 
fire  bricks,  canned  meats,  spices,  patent  medicines,  etc. ,  reach  Malaga 
indirectly  from  our  conntry. 

Malaga's  exports  to  Cuba  are  decreasing.  Cotton  goods,  chiok  peas, 
garlic,  and  olive  oil,  l^otir  of  the  city's  chief  articles  of  export  to  Cuba, 
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are  all  losing  ground.  The  cheap  olive  oil,  for  lubricating  purposes, 
heretofore  sent  in  large  quantities,  is  being  supplanted  by  better  and 
less  6xp«ai8ive  oils  from  ^e  United  States. 

So  far  as  Porto  Rico  is  concerned,  Mr.  Ridgely  oontinaes,  there  is 
little  change  in  the  exports,  wtiich  amount  to  aboat  (40,000  a  year. 
Bat  the  great  article  of  import  from  the  island  is  almost  shut  out. 
Spain  now  gets  her  coffee  principally  from  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Fernando  Po. 

As  to  the  opening  in  Spain  for  American  goods,  Vice-ConBul  Wood, 
of  Madrid,  says: 

United  Statefl  goods  are  to  be  met  with  here  oaerer;  hand  and  in  the  most  imez- 
pected  plaoeB.  Tliejr  conslBt  of  plows  and  other  ^ricnltnral  implements,  pmnpa, 
condenserB,  steel-working  maclunes,  hardware  of  all  Unds,  mining  machinery, 
bicTclee,  typewrltera,  hair-cUpping  machines,  electric  motora  and  tana,  firearms, 
dental  gooOB,  Inmber,  phonographs,  minematographs,  etc.  There  is  no  prejudice 
here  against  American  goods,  and  inqniriea  for  them  are  being  constantly  retwlTed. 

The  following  translation  from  a  Valencia  paper  has  been  forwarded 
by  Consul  Bartleman,  of  that  city: 

Spanish  prodncts  are  rapidly  losing  ground,  and  nnlees  onr  methods  be  brooght 
into  line  with  those  of  progressive  nations,  oxtt  winea,  oar  oil,  onr  frolts  and  Teg&- 
tables  will  be  condemned  to  home  consumption.  We  have  been  astonished  at  Uie 
faUing  off  tn  onr  ezportsof  fmlt  and  fresh  regetablea  to  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many. The  decrease  for  France  in  1800,  notwithstanding  the  enormotuly  ralar^ed 
eon8ntnpti<Ki  created  by  the  P^s  exposition,  was  erroneously  attribnted  to  Italian 
competihon.  The  rivalry  really  comes  from  the  TTtdted  States.  CaUf«mia  is  now 
soimlying' the  French,  I^Iish,  and  Qerman  markets  with  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table. The  fruits  are  not  offered  at  lower  pricee  thui  our  own,  but  they  are  pre- 
sented neatly  packed  and  In  splendid  condition. 

It  is  riditnilons  to  think  that  frolts  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  dopes  of  the 
distant  Paciflc  shonld  oompet«  at  the  very  doors  of  Spain  with  those  iffoduced  in 
this  coontry;  yet  the  fact  is  undeniable.  How  is  the  mystery  explained?  It  is 
simply  this:  Spain  sends  her  fruit  and  vegetables  in  lite  worst  possible  condition, 
Bofaraspat^dngandtransportationareconcerDed;  piled  on  wretched  railway  cars, 
exposed  to  etm  and  lain,  and  reaching  Paris  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  davB  aft«r 
their  departure  from  Valencia;  wlmetheCalifomiann  offer  their  fruit  in  the  same 
fine  condition  in  which  it  is  picked  from  the  trees.  Thelroranges,  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears  reach  Paris,  after  traversing  0,000  miles,  in  a  more  attractive  and  appe- 
ti^ig  condition  than  onrs  after  a  journey  of  only  490  milee. 

We  can  compete  with  America  only  by  employing  her  methods— improved 
cultivation,  harvesting,  and  packing,  cold  storage,  and  rapid,  safe  tnmsportation. 
Otherwise,  our  exports  will  decline  every  day.  Castile  was  oucecaUed  the  granary 
of  Enrope;  yet  we  have  lived  to  see  foreign  wheat,  after  paying  heavy  transporta- 
tion taxes,  protective  duties,  uid  an  adversepremium  of  8S  per  cent  In  exchange, 
competing  with  our  home-grown  cereals.  Snail  we  live  to  see  American  oranges 
competing  with  onrs  on  the  Valencia  market  itaeU? 

Consnl-Oeneral  Lay  writes  from  Barcelona: 

The  progress  that  the  sale  of  American  products  is  showing  thronghont  Europe 
may  be  seen  in  Barcelona,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  in  almoet  every  line  of 
industry,  onr  goods  are  being  offered  for  sale  in  the  shop  windows  alongside  these 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  but  by  the  opening  of  stores  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  sale  of  American  wares.  Several  of  the  leading  typewriting 
machine  companies  have  already  opened  agencies  here;  but  the  lat^  addition  to 
these  American  stores  is  alarge  establishment  just  aperaeA  in  the  principal  avenne 
of  this  city.  A  sign  over  the  premises  proclaims  its  object  to  be  the  e^^hlbitio^  of 
the  latest  novelti^  in  American  tools  and  agriculture  machinery.  At  present, 
the  discriminating  tariff  militates  eerionsly  against  onr  machinery  finmng  the 
ready  sale  itotherwise  would  in  competition  with  British  and  German  machinery, 
bat  our  impcnis  to  this  market  have  increased. 

From  the  northern  coast,  reports  show  an  increase  in  imports  of  American  min- 
ing machinery.    The  discovery  of  coal  of  superior  qnali^  near  Qijon,  added  to 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  construction  of  the  new  harbor  of  the  Musel,  prom- 
se«  to  offer  an  extensive  market  for  American  machinerv.    Uiners  are  scaniei  |  q 
and  the  most  improved  labor-saving  machinery  is  required.  . ' 
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In  the  northemimd  Bonthem  diBtricts.  theimporfAtionof  agricnltDTal  macfainery 
baa  greatly  increaaed  this  year,  a.  considerable  qoantity  coming  from  the  United 
States,  consisting  or  plowsandharveetera.  Importers  Btat«  that  these  satisfactory 
reaolta  can  be  improved  npon  by  American  mannfactnreTB  who  will  stndy  the 
reqnirements  of  the  agricuItnTat  districts. 

Canned  meats,  fruits,  etc, .  are  being  imported  in  yearly  increasing  quantities. 
It  a^ppears  to  me  that  many  prodncts  are  sold  as  British  goods  which  are  really  of 
United  States  origin. 

Until  the  past  two  years  the  hall  mark  "  made  in  England  "  was  a  synonym  of 

Eirfection  to  the  Spaniard,  while  America  enjoyed  the  reputation  for  lighter 
bor-eaving  devices  and  machinery  of  qaestionable  durability.  A  decided  change 
of  opinion  now  exists:  the  reports  of  America's  encroachments  on  the  marketa  of 
England  and  Qermany  all  over  the  world  hare  had  the  effect  in  Spain  of  inducing 
inr^rtigation  and  trial  of  onr  products.  Within  the  last  six  months,  the  repr&- 
sentatives  of  five  manufacturers  of  this  city  have  left  for  the  United  States  to 
atndy  onr  machinery,  canned  goods,  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
purcnase. 

If  onr  exporters  expect  to  gain  a  fnrther  foothold  in  Spain,  they  should  employ 
the  same  meaouree  adopted  by  the  Germane  and  English,  who  print  their  cata- 
logues in  Spanish,  not  in  their  native  language,  and  send  here  as  agents  men  who 
si^ak  Spanish. 

SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAT. 

The  imports  of  Sweden  in  1900,  according  to  official  returns,  were 
valued  at  $143,351,400,  and  the  exports  at  1104,869,313. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  were: 

Cereals-.., _ *9,29O,50O 

Coal 17,874,700 

Cotton 2,874,900 

Cotton  textiles - 1,607,300 

Wool 8,887,900 

Wool  textiles - - 8,695,756 

Coffee 6.785,700 

OU 8,6M,400 

Hachinery  and  tools 4,706,000 

The  import  of  coal  is  yearly  increasing,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  use  peat  in  ita  stead;  also  to  utilize  the  electric  power  obtained  from 
waterfalls  on  the  railways. 

Consul-General  Bordewich,  of  Christiania,  gives  the  imports  into 
Norway  in  1900  as  483,256,030  and  the  exports  as  $46,349,636.  Direct 
imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900  amounted  to  $4,675,620.  The 
indirect  import  through  England,  Germany,  and  Denmark  is  placed 
at  $4,000,000  per  annum,  so  that  ourtradeis,  on  the  whole,  in  a  healthy 
condition,  although  there  is  room  for  improvement,  ©specially  in  freights 
and  the  credit  system. 

American  machinery,  continues  Mr.  Bordewich,  is  being  introduced 
in  different  plants,  thus  indirectly  damaging  our  trade  in  the  manu- 
factured articles.  For  instance,  our  commerce  in  shoes  has  become 
almost  nominal  since  Norwegian  factories  have  put  in  American 
machinery.     The  same  is  true  of  paper  and,  to  an  extent,  of  flour. 

SWITZBBXiAND. 

Imports  in  1900,  says  Consul-Gleneral  McCallnm,  of  St.  Gall,  were 
valued  at  $213,674,735,  and  exports  at  $160,784,576. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  $11,014,500,  and  exports 
hither  to  $18,478,650,  About  45  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Switz- 
erland consists  of  embroideries. 

Consul  Gifford,  of  Basel,  notes  that  although  there  is  an  apparent 
decline  in  the  exports  of  American  goods  to  Switzerland  in  1900,  the 
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falling  off  has  been  in  food  prodncte,  which  were  not  needed  on  account 
of  the  excellent  local  crops.  The  sale  of  our  mannfacturea,  while 
slightly  less  than  in  1899,  has  doubled  since  1896,  and  in  view  of  the 
general  trade  depression  in  Switzerland,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
decrease  was  so  small.  In  some  branches,  indeed,  such  as  boots  and 
shoes,  watch  cases,  agricnltaral,  tool  and  electric  machinery,  there  has 
been  an  advance. 

Swiss  imports  in  the  first  stz  months  of  1901  were  valued  at 
184,100,200,  and  exports  at  173,968,200. 

Consul  Frankenthal,  of  Berne,  gives  the  following  statement,  show- 
ing tiie  percent^es  taken  by  the  various  countries  in  Swiss  trade  in 
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Consul-General  Dickinson,  of  Constantinople,  says: 

It  gives  me  pleasare  to  report  that  the  exposition  for  American  products,  which 
was  eatabliBhed  hare  in  1899,  under  the  came  of  tlie  American-Oriental  Agency, 
has  made  steady  progress.  Daring  the  paetsmniner.a  member  of  the  New  York 
arm  which  lepreeente  the  American  exporters  who  enpply  the  American-Oriental 
Agency  spent  several  months  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities  in  thia 
region,  endeavoring  to  open  np  new  aTsnaee  for  American  trade.  A  substantial 
increeae  in  bnsinew  has  reenlted  at  several  pcdots.  Orders  for  goods  atDonntiiig 
to  about  $40,000  were  taken  in  Smyrna.  The  orders,  cost  price  in  New  York,  for 
six  months  ended  December  81. 1901  (fco*  Gonstantiiiople) ,  amounted  to  tlOfi, 610, 
compri^ng  agricnltnral  machinery  and  tools,  windmills,  pumps,  malleable  fit- 
tings, tin  plates,  lamps,  jewelry,  fnriiltiire.  confectionery,  oleo  oil,  cotton  goods, 
ro^,  stationery  snppliee,  typewriters,  hosiery,  scape,  perfomery,  brooms,  carpet 
sweepers,  sUverware,  clocl^  and  watches,  trunk-makers'  supplies,  locks,  hingee, 
and  other  house  hardware,  carpenters'  tools,  etc. 

There  are  other  agencies  besides  the  American-Oriental  engaged  in  introdncing 
American  goods.  One  agent  has  sold  dnring  the  year  over  1 .900  tons  of  wire  nails. 
Nearly  all  the  American  mantifacttireTs  of  harreetlng  and  mowing  machines  are 
represented.  Their  aggr^ate  sales  were  470  reapers  and  mowers,  2  binders,  4 
rakes,  and  1  thrashing  macmne.  The  binders  are  considered  too  complicated  for  the 
nse  of  the  Turkiah  peasante.  About  TOD  acresof  land  near  San  Stefano  have  been 
rentedbyQie  American-Oriental  Agency;  a  large  quantity  of  American  grains  and 
seeds  has  been  ordered,  with  a  Tariety  of  agricnltoral  machines  and  implements. 
It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  season  to  carry  on  farming  operations  on  the 
American  plan  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  and  peasants  of  this  region. 
Complainte  are  made  in  regard  to  the  indifference  of  the  American  exporter  in 
eecnnng  a  satisfactory  freight  rate  from  New  York  to  the  place  of  destination. 
As  the  abilitrof  American  goods  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market  is  generally 
determined  oy  the  freight  charges,  this  is  a  point  which  should  have  the  closest 
attention. 

The  important  iiade^permitting  the  Anatolian  Company  to  extend  its  line  from 
Konieh  to  the  Persian  Qnlf ,  has  been  issued.  The  new  line  will  connect  the  exist- 
ing railway  system  of  Asia  Minor  with  the  moat  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
and  will  establlfih  direct  communication  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  distance  between  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  will  be  covered  in  fifty- 
fiye  hours.    The  total  length  of  the  railway  will  be  1,558  miles,  and  the  term  of;  \q 
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B  ninflt  -nine  jears.    The  project  is  of  far-TMching  ImportBnce, 

not  only  in  opening  up  fertile  regions,  bat  tulecting  serioaoly  the  commercial  routes 
of  the  oriental  world. 

New  direct  steamer  service  has  been  established  by  the  Dentach-Lwuit  Line 
from  New  York  to  Conatantinople  and  Black  Sea  ports. 

Imports  In  1899  were  valaed  at  $11,614,400  and  exports  at  110,319,100. 
The  following  is  sammarized  from  British  Foreign  Office  Reporte 
(annual  series,  No.  2660) : 

In  the  import  trade  of  Tnrkey,  the  difOcnlty  of  diacriminatiiig  between  solrent 
and  insolvent  cnstomers  is  so  great  that  trading  is  safe  only  when  carried  on 
throngh  an  agent.  The  qneetaon  of  agents  haa  an  importance  in  Turkey  which 
it  poeseeaee  in  no  other  conntry.  The  large  mass  of  consumers  are  Turks,  and 
berween  them  and  the  foreign  producer  comes  either  a  local  trader  or  a  foreign 
agent.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intermediate  profit  is  saved  by  bringing  the  con- 
anmer  into  contact  with  the  prodncing  house,  and  an  experienced  agent  wiUi  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  country  has  thus  the  double  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting the  manafactoring  honse  from  frand  and  of  securing  for  it  profitable  cus- 
tom, while  the  collection  of  debts  becomes  very  moch  easier.  The  difficulty  of 
language  renders  almost  naelees  the  system  of  sending  commerolal  travelers.  The 
importance  to  a  trader  in  Tnrkey  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  can 
not  be  overestimated.  It  would  be  advisable  for  those  engaged  in  trade  with  Tur- 
key to  send  out  a  representative  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  language  of  the 
coontry  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  petmle.  Experience  shows  that  a  sufbdent 
knowledge  of  Tgrhish,  in  order  to  treat  directly  with  Turks,  can  be  acqnired  in  a 
couple  of  years.  Thesncceee  of  the  Oermans  In  obtaining  a  footing  in  this  market 
must  be  attributed  nudnly  to  the  influx  of  (Jerman  commission  agents  and  small 
traders,  and  to  the  aasldtilty  with  which  they  set  themselves  to  learn  the  langnagee 
of  the  ooontry. 

UNITED  KIKODOH. 

Aocording  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  Jannai?  9,  1902,  the 
aggregate  valae  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  jear  1901, 
as  compared  with  1900  and  1899,  was  as  follows: 
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1900. 

am. 
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The  article  oontinnes: 


The  value  of    the  imports  from  foreign  countries  and   Britiah  ooBBewioi 
,.  .  "ff  the  year  1901,  showing  a  net  decrease  of  $4,068,88 

B  for  1900.    "Articlee  of  food  and  drink,  duty  t 


amounted  to  $2,541,47S,0M  for  the  year  1901,  showing  a  net  decrease  o 
as  compared  with  l^e  ^rnres  for  1900.  "Articlee  of  food  and  drink, 
show  an  increase  of  |iB8,883,lS6;  "raw  materials  for  textile  manufacturee," 
19,007,781,  while  in  "raw  materials  for  snudry  indogtrieH  and  mannfacturee," 
there  is  a  decrease  of  $84,ST4,09S:  in  metals,  a  decreaaeof  111.718,236;  in  "articlee 
of  food  and  drink,  dutiable,"  one  of  |7,0M,B03.  The  exports  of  British  produce 
andmannfacturedojinglOOl  werevslTiedattl,865,048,8Si,  showinga  net  decrease 
of  (53,087 ,4S4  as  compned  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in 
raw  materials  was  941,871,808;  In  "  metals  and  articles  manufactored  therebom. 
except   machinery   and  uilpfi,"    $28,878,660;  in   "machinery   and  millwork," 

|s^,eoi. 

The  decrease  in  raw  materials  is  almoet  entirely  dtie  to  coal,  coke,  and  fuel,  the 
values  of  which  amounted  to  $147,685,011  last  year,  as  compared  with  $187,044,230 
in  1000.  With  regard  to  "  yarns  and  textile  fabrics,"  It  may  be  noted  that  cotton 
inece  goods  show  an  increased  value  of  $90,031,740,  while  worsted  yam,  woolen, 
and  worsted  piece  goods  together  exhibit  a  decrease  of  $11,834,760.  Aa  regards 
the  increase  of  iS9,70S,32S  in  the  value  of  the  enxirta  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise, it  wiU  be  noted  that  sheep  or  lamb's  wool  showed  an  i '' 

$15,674,007  last  year  as  compared  with  19O0. 


1  ingrewe  of 
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Conaiil-General  Osbome,  of  London,  says  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1900  was  larger  both  in  imports  and  exports  than 
in  any  year  since  1886.  The  chief  countries  sharing  in  the  commerce 
were: 


Exports. 


NorOieTii  ports . . 

BonUiem  porta  .  _ 

Qermany 

Holbnd 

Belgliim 

United  Statae"  ".  ~  ?  .V .' 
Sweden  ftnd  Norm; 
Dennuirk 


Arcnntii 
Chflo... 


Mr,  Osborne  gives  the  following  data: 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KraODOM  WTTB 


i  PHILHTINES. 


The  Tslne  of  tiie  imports  into  Qreat  Britain  from  the  Philippines  in  1900 
amoonted  to  98,401,456,  against  t6.216,67(>  in  1809,  an  increaee  of  $S,1S4,880.  Tha 
following  articles  show  toe  chief  increases: 

Hemp - $3,350,000 

Tobacco,  mannfactored .  - 170,000 

TTnrefined  sngar --, 492,330 

In  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  goods  to  the  Philippines,  every  article  except 
linens  showed  an  increase  in  1900. 

The  total  value  of  exports  reached  $5,719,460,  as  against  $2,065,215  in  1899,  an 
incretwe  of  $3,054,365.  The  largest  increases  occnrred  in  cotton  yam,  377  per  cent; 
cottons,  over  200  per  cent;  machinery,  nearly  200  per  cent;  iron,  890  per  cent; 
pickles,  406  per  cent.  In  .  he  export  of  linens,  the  decrease  is  Bmall.  Of  foreign 
and  colonialmerchandise,tlidexportflamonnt«d  to  $289,455,  compared  with$l37 ,900 
inl899,  an  increaeeof  $161,498.  The  principal  increases  occurred  in  cheese,  60  per 
cent;  mw  cotton,  1,330  per  cent;  cotton  manufactures,  175  per  cent;  meat,  hams, 
SOpercent;  machinery,  60  percent;  condensed  milk,  350  per  cent;  paper,  nnprinted, 
100  per  cent;  silk  manufactures,  125  per  cent,  and  woolen  manufactures,  430  per 
cent. 

TKADB  WITH  CDBA- 

The  imports  into  fhe  United  Kingdom  from  Cuba  were  $199,600.  an  increase  of 
$77,855  as  compared  with  1899.    Logwood  appears  for  the  first  tune  in  the 
the  value  being  over  $40,000;  also  mahoguiy,  the  valne  being  $119,800;  on 
other  hand,  imports  of  iron  ore,  old  broken  iron,  and  mm  no  longer  appear. 

The  exports  to  Cuba  amounted  to  $6,196,500  (produce  of  the  United  Kingdom} , 
compared  with  ^l. 667, 800  in  1899,  the  principal  increaaee  being  in  apparel  (nearly 
80per  cent),  cement  (nearly  90  per  cent),  and  cottons  (nearly  40  per  cent).  On 
the  other  band,  there  was  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent  in  chemicals,  of  25  per  cent  in 
hats,  and  of  20  per  cent  in  linens.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  foreign  goods 
expwted  to  Cuba  during  the  year, 

i:q,t7r.d    :..GOO<:^IC 
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TBADB  WITH  POBTO  BICO. 

Imports  from  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  only  |3,8&S,  Irat  exports  thereto  totaled 
$680,600:  theae  flgnree,  however,  abowed  the  notable  decrease  of  1785,600  com- 
pared with  1809.  The  chief  loea  was  in  cottons,  71  per  cent.  Iron  also  allowed  a 
decline  of  70  per  cent. 

The  following  extracts  sre  from  the  annual  report  of  Consnl  Boyle, 
of  Liverpool: 

KCONOUIC   CONDmONB   IN   OKEAT   BBTTAra. 

To  an  American  obeerrer,  the  economic  conditions  now  eziating  in  England  are 
of  great  interest  and  importuice  from  the  standpoint  of  international  trade  and 
commerce.  These  conditions  have  been  for  some  time  the  Bnbject  of  a  general  and 
mirited  discossion  by  the  Britieb  press  and  platform.  There  are  poBsibilitiee  that 
the  resnitant  deyelopments  may  be  snch  changes  as  will  radically  affect  the  entire 
industrial  and  social  life  of  the  British  nation;  and,  furthermore,  there  is  a  large 
and  ever  increasing  nnmber  of  thoughtfol  and  well-informed  people  who  express 
the  serioos  belief  that  if  these  changes  do  not  come  aboat  in  the  near  future,  Great 
Britain  will  be  permanently  relegated  to  the  third  position  in  the  ranks  of  the 
world's  trade  and  commerce. 

Trade  generally  is  not  aa  good  now  as  it  was  a  jear  ago,  or  two  years  ago.  The 
year  lODO  was  most  prosperous:  but  all  authorities  agree  that  Britidi  trade  has 
received  a  check,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  January,  1901.  The  September 
quarterly  retnms  for  the  tTnited  Kingdom  show  a  decrease  of  both  imports  and 
exports,  and  the  returns  for  the  ten  months  of  1901  ended  Octotier  81  show  a 
decrease  of  exports  amonnting  to  (47.077,964  as  compared  with  1000.  A  rather 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  prevails,  and  the  cry  is  going  up  from  commercial 
bodies,  from  ^litical  speakers,  from  economic  writers,  and  from  the  newspapers 
that  "  BometlunK  must  be  done.''  Even  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago,  when  trade 
was  exceptionally  good,  there  were  many  complwnts  of  the  snccessfnl  rivalry  of 
other  countriea:  Dnt  now  that  the  era  of  good  times  seema  abont  to  be  replacea  by 
a  period  of  dnllnees,  if  not  of  actoal  bad  trade,  the  complainte  are  louder  and  more 
general.  When  the  war  in  South  Africa  is  over,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  popular 
demand  for  legislative  action,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  Qovemment  will 
be  compelled  to  devote  itself  to  a  more  earnest  consideratioD  of  matters  relating 
to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  An  observer  of  the  poblic  trend  of 
things  can  not  bat  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  during  the  I^  two  or  three 
years,  there  has  been  manifested  in  England  awidespread  and  growing  belief  that 
onless  great  changes  are  bronght  abont  this  country  is  doomed  to  take  ft  rearward 
place  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  it  is  proper  toadd  that  these  forebodings 
are  controverted  by  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  and  commeroial  authorities 
in  the  conntry.  Itis  conceded  that  in  mannfactnrea,  Great  Britain  has  within  the 
last  few  years  failed  to  meet  the  competitioa  of  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Those  optimistically  inclined  plead  exceptional  and  marvelons  natural  advantages 
so  far  as  the  tTnited  States  is  concerned,  and  as  to  Germany,  the  nnsatiafactory 
financial  and  commercial  situation  just  now  prevailing  there  is  cited  as  an  instance 
of  a  country  "booming"  ilaelf  too  rapidly.  There  are  fears  expressed  that  even  in 
the  carrying  trade,  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  is  threatened. 

A  great  many  reasons  are  advanced  for  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  there  are 
inst  as  many,  and  probably  more,  panaceas  suggested.  Without  indulging  in  any 
theories  of  my  own,  I  present  below,  in  brief,  a  statement  of  the  different  views 
current  in  England  betu'lng  npon  this  anbject. 

THE  "paik-tkade"  xovehent. 
While  most  of  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  opposing  political  parties  seem  to  be 
(at  least  publicly)  as  strongly  wedded  to  free  trade  as  ever  they  were,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  masses,  and  one  which  appears  to  be 
getting  stronger  all  the  time,  in  favor  of  changing  the  present  fiscal  policy  of  this 
country,  so  as  to  bring  about  what  has  become  popularly  known  as  "fair  trade,"' 
which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  bnt  reciprocity.  Protection  per  ae  ia  not  very  much 
advocated,  but  it  ia  significant  that  many  of  the  most  widely  circulated  papers  of 
Great  Britain  are  now  boldly  advocating  a  policy  of ' '  fair  trade, ' '  or  "  Do  to  others 
as  thejrdo  to  yon;"  and  thu  doctrine  bias  become  <^nito  popular  within  the  club 
organizations  of  the  dominant  party,  although  it  is  proper  to  state  that  those 
responsible  for  official  political  declarations  are  carefnl  not  to  commit  themselves 
to  tnis  policy.  It  is  ^Ib^ther  probable  that  if  the  United  Kingdom  passes  through 
a  period  of  hard  timee  within  the  near  future,  this  question  will  become  a  leading 
one.    Af^inst  this  sitnatlon  there  moat  be  net  the  national  dislike  to  change;  a, 
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traditional  respect,  amonnting  almost  to  reverence,  for  the  "eetabliahed  instita- 
tions"  of  theconntry  {of  whicb  free  trade  is  one  of  thumost  fandamontal),  and 
the  opposition  of  certain  vested  int«reBtH  directly  benefited  by  free  trade,  and  of 
the  "Cobden  school"  oi  political  economiate,  who  hold  to  the  view  that  the  policy 
of  free  trade  is  not  only  eound  political  ethice,  bat  in  in  financial  results  the  best, 
especially  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country. 

EDUCATIONAL  SBTORMS. 

There  is  a  aniveraal  acknowledgment  that  the  educational  status  of  Qie  United 
Kingdom  is  below  that  of  most  of  the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticnWly  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  this  is  frequently  given  as  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  she  in  being  outstnpped  in  manuf itctures.  This  enbject  of 
edncationisa  very  thorny  one  in  England,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  systems  of  management — one  the  board-school  management  (similar  to 
the  American  pubUc  school  system) ,  and  the  other  the  denominational  manage- 
m«it.  Bec<^nizing  the  great  differences  of  opinion  there  are  npon  this  phase  of 
the  educational  DroUem.  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  respective  authorities  to 
secure  uaiformKy  of  methods  and  resnlts,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
standards.  Qreat  progresB  has  been  made  in  London,  Liverpool,  Binningnam, 
Uanidiester,  and  some  other  large  cities.    This  advancement  is  tme  generally  of 

Erimary  edijcation,  and  it  is  also  tme  that  the  authorities,  both  national  and  local, 
ftve  made  great  strides  daring  the  past  three  or  fonr  years  in  teclmical  education. 
Liverpool  is  taking  a  front  place  in  this  movement,  its  new  technical  school  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  Kingdom,  and  it  is  also  taking  a  leading  place 
in  the  new  movement  for  popular  inatructioD  in  foreign  languages. 

BBITISU  V.  AMESICAM  LABOB. 

The  attitude  of  workmen  generally ,  and  particolarly  of  trades-unionists,  in  regard 
to  labor-saving  njachinery  has  been  warmly  discnaaed  throngh  the  newspapers 
ever  since  the  great  strike  of  the  engineers  a  couple  of  years  ago.  The  charge  is 
made  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  Britidi  workingmen  to 
obetract  as  mnch  as  possible  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  to  limit  its 
output  whenever  theemployers  add  machinery  to  their  plant;  and  also  that  in  cer- 
tain trades  the  rule  is  "one  man,  one  machine,"  whereas  in  America  one  man  will 
attend  to  two  or  three  machinee.  It  is  fnrthermore  charged  thit  there  is  an  increas- 
ing disposition  on  the  part  of  British  workingmen  to  shirk  work,  and  to  ose  all  expe- 
dients to  perform  as  little  labor  as  possibleduring  the  hours  for  which  they  arepaid. 
These  chargesare  made  with  great  particnlarity  against  trades-nnionists.  There  is, 
it  is  tobenoted.agrowingtendency  throaghoat  theconntry  to  shorten  the  hoars  of 
labor,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  upward  movement  in  wages.  As  a  rule, 
trades-unionists  deny  the  charge  of  obstrncting  the  aseof  labor-saving  machinery 
and  limiting  the  output;  and  tney  retort  that  employers  are  lacking  in  enterprise 
in  not  fitting  np  their  factories  with  up-to-date  plants.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that,  speaking  generally  and  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  trade«- 
lUiioniem,  EnglisdmanufacturersSud  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  sameamount 
of  product  from  machines  as  is  obtained  in  America.  There  are  two  reasons  that 
account  for  this,  independent  of  any  a^^reement,  express  ur  implied,  on  the  part  of 
trade»-unioniBtB  to  limit  the  output.  The  first  reason  is  that,  as  a  rule,  thu  British 
workman  is  not  as  adaptable  as  the  American  workman — he  does  not  so  readily 
f^t  command  of  new  appliances  as  the  American  workman;  and  the  second  is  tliat 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  coantry  for  an  Englishman,  whether  mechanic,  clerk, 
or  laborer,  to  work  as  hard  as  an  American. 

English  trades-nnioniste  who  have  recently  visited  the  United  States  as  delegates 
to  labor  conventions,  or  in  a  representative  capacity  to  make  observations,  as  a 
role  report  that  American  mechanics  and  factory  hands  work  too  hard.  An 
American  manager  of  a  match  factory  established  over  here  with  American 
machinery  once  told  me  that  400  people  in  a  factory  in  America  turned  out 
more  matches  than  700  people  over  here  with  identically  the  same  machinery; 
and  incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  practically  all  the  machinery  ased  in 
the  English  match  factories  is  American,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years.  In 
some  respects,  the  English  workman  is  more  "  independent "  than  the  American 
workman— that  is,  he  will  not  endeavor  to  make  himeelt  so  "  handy."  and  will 
often  refuse  to  do  anything  outside  a  certain  line  rigidly  laid  down  by  the  custom 
of  his  craft  generally  and  b^  his  trade  union  in  particular.  American  manufao 
InT'tB  who  establish  factories  her©  find  that,  although  the  English  workman  is 
M'orough  in  what  he  does,  he  is  not  only  slow  in  comparison  with  an  American 
workman,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  the  slight«et  provocation,  although  it  is 
H.  Doc.  320 16 
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obeerredthat  within  the  last  two  yeare,  the  leading  spiritB  among  tradee-onionists 
have  take/a  a  somewhat  prononnced  position  against  strilcee  except  as  a  last, 
extreme  resort.  In  this  connectioa,  it  is  wortli  noting  that,  ae  a  mle.  strikes  in 
England  are  more  atobbom  than  in  America,  altbongli  it  is  the  exception  for  vio- 
lence to  be  need  here.  Although  there  is  a  greater  division  ol  labor  in  America, 
yet  oftentimes  twice  as  many  men  are  required  in  England  to  do  a  certain  job  as 
would  be  reanired  in  America,  as  each  man  is  very  jealous  lest  a  workman  in 
another  allied  trade  shonld  do  the  amatleat  piece  of  work  which  the  rules  of  his 
trade  say  shonld  be  done  by  him  and  him  alone. 

Tradea-nnionism  has  an  inflnence  here  far  beyond  what  it  has  In  America,  and 
it  is  bnt  Jnst  to  say  that  there  is  greater  need  of  trades  nniona  in  this  country  than 
in  America.  Undoubtedly,  English  tradee  anions  have  brnnght  abont  great 
reforms  in  the  condition  of  factories  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  in  regard  bo  the 
employment  of  children,  etc.,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  alleged  restrictiTe 
policy  of  trades  onions,  express  or  implied,  is  giBdnally  being  modified. 

U^BOR-BAVISQ  KACmHBBT. 

The  small  extent  to  which  ap-to-date  labor-saving  machinery  is  used  here  as 
compared  with  America,  and  even  Germany,  is  jnst  now  a  fmitnil  topic  of  dlscns- 
sion.  The  rule  here  is  for  a  plant  or  machine  not  bo  be  replaced  nntil  it  is  abao- 
Intely  womont.  The  question  is,  "  Will  it  do?  "  not  "  Can  it  be  improved? "  The 
fault  is,  80  the  workmen  say,  that  of  the  employers,  and  the  latter  retaliate  by 
blaming  the  workmen.    The  handicap  to  which  English  mannfacturers  are  snl>- 

i'ected  by  reason  of  their  employment  of  antiquated  plant  is  generally  recognized 
ly  the  newspapers  and  by  speakers  at  conventions  of  chambers  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  fetation  baa  undoabtedly  led  to  great  Improvements  in 
this  regard. 

DOTATIOII  OF  AMERICAN  MXTHODS. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  England  can  not  go 
on  as  she  has  been  doing  for  the  past  qnarter  of  a  century,  datiug  from  the  time 
when  she  was  practically  the  mannfactiuing  and  commercial  monopolist  of  the 
world.  There  is  a  widespread  movement  for  the  copying  of  American  methods 
in  organizatiim  and  methods  of  trade,  and  within  the  iwst  year,  a  number  of  dele- 
gations of  members  of  chambers  of  commerce,  railroad  men,  and  mechanics  have 
gone  to  the  United  States  to  make  practical  observations.  One  enterprising  Liv- 
erpool shipping  firm  has  taken  over  sereral  delegations  of  trades-unionists  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  will  bring  them  back  free  of  charge.  Whether 
tjie  newly  awakened  movement  to  meet  outside  competition  will  be  able  to  over- 
come the  traditional  conaervatism  of  the  British  people  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
probabilities  are  that  foreign  competition  will  goon  its  conquering  way  until  hard 
times  overtake  the  British  people;  that  then,  with  their  habitual  thoronghness, 
they  will  undertake  the  task  of  reforming  their  educational  system,  of  modernis- 
ing their  system  of  manufacture,  and  of  chan^ng  the  restrictive  customs  and 
habits  of  the  work  peoi^e. 

In  the  meanwhile, now  Isthe  time  for  American  nuumf aoturers  to  get  a  stronger 
foothold  in  this  country.  The  introductiou  of  our  goods  into  England  has  enor- 
mously increased  during  the  paat  year.  One  suggestion  made  several  times  in 
these  repori»  is  reiterated  witu  emphasis:  Do  not  let  considerations  of  cheapness 
or  greater  profits  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  the  original  Ugh  standard  of  goods. 

CNITBD  8TATSS  TRADB. 

Consul  McFarland,  of  Nottingliaiii,  says: 


against  foreign  articles;  and  heretofore,  German  products  have  tmen  ii 
greatest  disfavor,  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  w 
Set  t'-       '  '  ..... 

upon  the  attention  of  British  newspapers,  mannfacturers,  and  the  public  genersJly, 
nntil  in  a  number  of  instances  the  boycott  is  openly  advocated  as  a  remedy.  Ths 
British  people  are  nothing  if  not  loyal.  They  inherit  the  belief  that  a  British 
trade~inark  is  a  guaranty  of  quality,  and  they  have  some  reason  for  It.  Unlike 
the  liberal-minded  American  public,  with  whom  a  foreign  trade-mark  carries  a 
glamor  of  attractiveness,  they  will  not  purchase  known  American  or  German 
wares  nnlessby  reason  of  novelty,  design,  or  economy  tie  latter  appeal irreoistibly. 
The  retailer,  therefore,  is  chary  in  his  ofFerings,  and  many  lines  of  goods  are  now 
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te  and  two  Tmltb  ago  were  displayed  as 
,  le."    The  Diamond  Hatcli  Company 
parades  ita  goods  imddr  the  good  old  English  name  of  Bryant  &  Hay;  the  Ameri- 


can Tobacco  Trost  calls  itself  the  English  Tobaoco  Compaay,  and  advertisee  its 
goods  as  made  in  England  by  British  workmen;  and  the  proprietary  medicines 
which  were  first  introduced  as  American  discoveriee  now  blot  from  fiieir  odver- 
tisemente  everything  except  method  which  might  identify  them  as  ImportationB 
from  the  United  States.  With  every  internal  ailment,  from  the  apparent  effecte 
of  the  Sonth  African  war  to  the  idle  shoe  operativee  at  Northampton,  attribnted 
to  American  competition,  the  prevaUing  prejndice  can  be  nnderstuod.  Recently, 
in  conclnding  an  article  npon  the  decliiie  of  British  foreign  commerce,  the  London 
Mail  said: 

"Always  haying  from  the  foreigner  more  and  more  of  everything  except 
materials  for  otir  own  indnstry;  always  selling  lees  and  less  of  onr  own  im>dncte: 
oar  masses  torcei  to  be  satisfied  with  less  and  less  victuals.  This  seems  the  posi- 
tion in  a  nntshell,  and  onr  conntrymen  of  every  class  will  do  wisely  to  ponder  it." 

□fCBEASB  IN  AXESIOUr  EZPOBTS. 

This  sort  of  peeeimtsm  Is  largely  responsible  for  the  prejudice  against  foreign 
goods;  but  despite  all  prejadice,  and  solely  because  of  merit  and  cheapness. 
American  trade  in  every  line  continues  to  develop.  That  it  might  double  or 
qnadraple  at  a  bonnd,  if  only  onr  exporters  would  studf  and  conform  to  the 
pecnliaritiee  of  British  demand,  still  goee  without  repeating.  In  shoe,  hosiery, 
farm  and  general  machinery,  shelf  hwdware,  oil  stoves  ana  coal  ranges,  tnmi- 
ttire  of  all  classes,  boots  and  shoes,  dress  novelties,  tinned  (canned]  frnits,  vege- 
tables, meats,  etc.,  the  volmne  of  trade  grows  sradnally  and  snrely.  Leicester, 
which  a  Few  years  ago  exported  shoes  to  a  considerable  extent,  now  not  only  does 
not  export  bnt  nsee  a  great  deal  of  American  fintehed  leather;  while  three-fonrths 
of  the  boot  machinery  in  nee  is  either  of  American  make  or  from  American  pat- 
terns, and  American  boots  are  snccessColly  retailed  there,  at  Nottingham,  and 
thronghont  this  district;  the  demand,  wtuch  Is  confined  almost  exclnsively  to 
high-grade  shoes  for  men  and  wonien,  continoally  growing.  Certain  American 
underwear,  hosiery,  and  ladies'  specialtiee  are  also  finding  nnobtmeive  sale  In  this 
home  of  the  British  industry.  American  soda  fountains  made  their  appearance 
in  Nottingham  this  year;  and  in  almost  every  store,  of  whatever  character, 
American  wares  are  gradually  and  snrely  finding  place. 

Hosiery  exports  are  also  decreasing  steadily,  on  account  of  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  American  indostry,  and  it  appears  to  be  only  a  qneetiou  of  a  few  years  when 
this  item,  like  that  of  shoes,  will  have  entirely  diwppeared. 

Consul  McCunn,  of  Dumfermline,  says: 


work,  locks  of  aU  descriptions,  and  other  articles  known  in  the  hardware  line  as 
shelf  goods,  office  fnmitnre,  farm  utensils,  estate  requisites,  clocks,  watches,  type- 
writers, electric  fittings,  leather  belting,  and  colliery  fumishinge. 

American  boots  and  shoes  are  becoming  very  common  in  this  district.  A  local 
dealer  is  now  importii^  direct.  Nearly  ail  the  leading  boot  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  have  representatives  in  some  part  of  Britain,  with  the 
resnlt  that  competition  is  keen  and  every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
British  importer.    There  is  also  an  increased  demand  for  American  mbbers. 

Consul  Dexter,  of  Leeds,  notes  a  material  growth  in  the  consump- 
tion of  United  States  goods.  California  caaned  and  dried  fruits  have 
become  very  popular;  also  our  meats.  American  shoe^t  are  to  be 
seen  in  all  shops  keeping  first-class  footwear,  having  displaced  the 
French  goods  that  were  formerly  popular. 

Consul  Toavelle,  of  Belfast,  says  that  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments take  the  lead  there,  and  our  bicycles,  shoes,  and  wire  nails  are 
in  great  demand.  One  of  the  leading  shipbuilding  firma  of  Belfast 
has  ordered  20,000  tons  of  steel  plates  in  the  last  sis  months. 

Vioe-Consal  Piatt,  of  Dublin,  says  that  importations  of  our  goods 
are  advancing  in  many  lines.  The  better  classes  of  American  prod- 
ucts are  everywhere  looked  opon  with  favor. 
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AFRICA. 


ALGEKIA. 

There  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  buBinesB 
between  Algeria  and  the  United  States  during  1901.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  are  10  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  importation  of 
American  goods,  as  practically  all  articles  except  coal,  petroleum, 
and  lumber  come  through  France,  where  the  statisticM  are  taken. 
Numerous  inauiries  have  been  made  at  this  consulate  with  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  importing  American  products  and  manufactures, 
and  interest  in  all  American  articles  is  manifested.  The  absence  of 
any  direct  lines  of  transportation  by  sea  is  the  only  drawback  to  a 
largely  increased  trade  with  this  country.  The  following  tables  give 
the  kind  and  amount  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  whole  of  Algeria: 
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ImporU  and  exports  from  Jamimy  I  to  September  SO,  1901. 
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Tbe  vine  crop  in  Al£;eri&  for  1901  is  estimated  to  be  about  25  per 
cfint  less  than  in  1900,  out  it  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is,  of  course, 
assumed  that  our  wine  merchants  know  that  Algerian  wines  are  chiefly 
sent  to  France,  and  there  blended  with  the  French  product  and  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  as  French  wines.  There  mema  to  be 
no  reasofi  why  wine  merchants  in  the  United  States  should  not  import 
direct  from  Algeria  and  do  their  own  blending.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  tbe  ruling  prices: 

Prict*  of  mnu.* 


91  to  10  per  cent  alcohol 6.60  to   6. 00  =  $1.06  to  tl.  16 

lOi  loll  per  cent  alcohol 7.50to   8.50=   I.45to    1.64 

11*  to  12  per  cent  alcohol 10. 00  to  12. 00  =   1.93to    S,32 

12*  to  13  per  cent  alcohol 14. 00  to  15. 00  =  2. 70  to   2.90 

PriceB  are  noted  taken  in  the  vineyard  of  the  seller.  Tranflportation  costs  0.80 
franc  (16  cents)  to  2.50  francs  (48  cente)  a  hectoliter  (26.4  gallons). 

wmrx  wtHH  (WRTTB  aiupn). 

Eleven  to  12  per  cent  alcohol,  12  to  13  francs  (12.32  to  12.51  ]  a  hectoliter  (26.4  gal' 
Ions),  or  1.10  to  1.16  (21  to  22  cents)  proof;  12}  tol3)percentalcohol,  15  to  16 francs 
($2.90  to  $3.08)  a  hectoliter,  or  1.20  to  1.30  francs  (23  to  26  cents)  proof. 

Prices  in  the  vineyard  of  the  seller.  Transportation  to  Al^ws,  ooeta  1.60  to  2.60 
franca  (29  to  48  cents)  a  hectoliter. 

White  wines  (red  grapee)  are  cheaper. 

Daniel  S.  Kiddek,  Consul. 
ALOIGB8,  Novemher  15, 1901. 


Consul  Kidder  transmits  from  Algiers,  June  23,  1901,  summary  of 
the  exports  and  imports  between  the  United  States  and  the  port 
of  Oran,  Africa,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Courcefle,  consular  agent  in  that  city. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  weight  of  the  exports 
from  Oran  is  much  larger  than  that  from  Algiers. 

Kind  and  cptaniily  of  goodi  vmporUd  from  the  Vnited  States  into  Oran. 


Kind. 

Weight. 

Kind. 

WelgUL 

•tsa. 

no 

1 

aitmt.Ttieim  etc 

Wooden  utlcla 
Total 
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Kind  and  quantUy  of  good*  exported/rota  Oron  to  Oit  OniUd  £ta(u. 


Welgbt. 

Kind. 

Weight 

MO.  ton.' 
30.  SM 

Total. 

2»,m 

AZORES. 

'Hie  inclosed  statement  shows  the  different  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901.  The  total 
($240,208)  does  not  appear  large  when  compared  with  oar  trade  at 
other  places,  but  in  the  number  and  kind  of  things  imported,  one  can 
see  that  the  merchants  of  the  Azores  are  not  inclined  to  discriminate 
against  us.  Wheat,  oil,  lumber,  cotton,  and  corn  constitute  the  largest 
items;  but  if  our  leading  merchants  would  give  buyei'a  here  one-halfthe 
attention  bestowed  on  home  customers,  they  could  not  only  inci-ease 
the  list,  but  the  amount,  many  times.  There  are  no  great  difficulties 
to  overcome,  no  steamship  lines  to  organize,  and  the  people  are  favor- 
ably inclined  to  our  trade;  all  they  require  is  some  personal  attention. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  the  appeaiunce  of  a  traveler  who  soon  disap- 
pears, never  to  return,  but  the  esteblishment  of  an  agency,  with  author- 
ity not  alone  to  make  prices,  but  to  extend  credits.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  if  we  wish  to  hold  the  small  trade  we  have,  something  of  this  kind 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

Business  in  the  shipping  line  has  been  below  the  normal.  This  is 
accounted  for  in  many  ways,  the  principal  reason  being  the  low  freights; 
besides,  the  lai^e  boats,  with  great  capacity  for  carrying  coal,  are 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  .smaller  ones. 

The  railroad  is  stul  in  the  hands  of  a  promoter,  who  is  now  in  London. 

The  most  distressing  condition  in  toe  Azores  at  present  is  the  ina- 
bility of  the  alcohol  manufacturers  to  sell  their  output.  This  failure 
is  attributfid  to  the  immense  stocks  of  wine  on  hand  in  Portugal  and 
the  lack  of  demand.  The  vineyards  are  consequently  turning  the  wine 
into  alcohol  and  underselling  those  who  manufacture  this  product  from 
sweet  potatoes.  Several  of  the  alcohol  manufacturers  have  ceased 
operation  for  this  year  and  the  outlook  is  exceedingly  bad. 

The  pineapple  trade  continues  to  grow  and  this  fruit  is  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  export.  The  inauguration  of  a  regular  transpoit  line 
has  not  only  helped  this  particular  trade,  but  has  encouraged  people 
to  try  once  more  to  ship  oranges,  formerly  the  leading  item  of  export 
from  the  Azores. 

The  latest  census  returns  are  not  yet  published,  but  a  memorandum 
given  me  by  one  of  the  chiefs  shows  that  there  has  been  an  inci'ease  in 
Uie  population  of  this  civil  district  of  3,938persons.  The  last  census, 
taken  in  1890,  showed  that  the  islands  of  St.  Michaels  and  St.  Marie 
supiK>rted  125,411  people.  In  1900,  this  number  hadincreased  to  129,349, 
nc^with standing  the  heavy^  emigration.  For  some  years,  this  has  been 
maini  V  to  the  United  States,  and  from  present  indications  I  should  say 
that  tne  spring  and  summer  of  1902  will  see  the  largest  movement  that 
has  ever  taken  place.  The  money  returned  by  these  emigrants  has  been 
of  great  Ifenetit  to  the  merchants,  as  there  are  no  exchange  banks  with 
connection.'^   in  the  States.      Anirnfun  money  passps  everywhere  in 
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the  islands  except  in  the  cnatotn-faouse,  and  the  amount  of  it  held  here 
must  be  quite  large,  judging  by  ita  frequent  appearance. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  the  islands  to  the  States  is  Bmall.  This 
office  continues  to  supply  catalogues  and  information  to  all  inquirers, 
and  DO  bouse  need  hesitate  to  send  them.  I  can  always  find  some  one 
who  is  interested,  but  we  must  imitate  our  foreign  competitors,  who 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  their 
customers,  and  seldom  refuse  an  order,  no  matter  how  small.  Their 
travelers  know  the  language  well,  and  endeavor  to  please,  as  well  as  to 
do  business.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  new  ideas  and  are  ready 
to  duplicate  at  the  same  price.  As  a  result,  they  do  seven  or  eight 
times  more  business  than  ourselves,  though  their  p^oods  are  no  better, 
prices  not  lower,  and  freights  the  same,  or  even  higher  than  our  own. 

American  coal  is  still  holding  its  own,  and  the  recent  disturbances 
in  the  trade  in  England  will  have  the  tendency  to  further  increase  the 
importation. 

Geo.  H.  Pickekbll,  Congul. 

St.  Michaels,  December  SO,  1901. 


Importi  into  the  Aiora  from  the  VniUd  Sfata  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1901. 
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AFRICA:    CANABY    I3LAMDB. 


CANARY  ISLANDS. 


The  increaue  in  American  products  exported  to  tbe  Canary  Islands 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1901  ha^  been  more  than  twice  the 
increase  for  the  whole  of  the  precedin};r  year.  Nineteen  sailing  vessels 
have  arrived  from  tbe  United  States,  11  of  which  were  American. 
The  remaining  8  belonged  to  other  countries,  but  were  loaded  with 
Ameiican  products,  principally  lumber,  petroleum,wheat,  coal,  tobacco, 
lard,  and  general  merchandise.  There  has  also  been  a  general  increase 
in  merchandise  of  American  origin  imported  by  the  way  of  Liverpool 
and  Jjondon.  The  shipments,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have  given 
satisfaction,  the  only  fault  being  the  high  freight  rates.  If  a  direct 
steamship  line  were  established,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  pay,  and  the 
basiness  would  be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  Our  exporters  have 
neglected  the  trade  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  that  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

I  give  below  statistics  of  fruit  and  v^retables  exported  during  tbe 
year  1900  from  Teneriffe: 
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The  electric  tramway,  which  was  opened  March  15, 1901,  has  proved 
a  .success  financially. 

The  cost  of  living  having  greatly  inci'eased,  tbe  Bank  of  Spain  has 
raised  the  salaries  of  all  its  employees  in  these  islands  50  per  cent. 
The  Government  of  Spain  has  done  likewise,  and  the  pay  of  all  mil- 
itary and  naval  officers  who  are  stationed  or  may  be  transferred  here 
will  be  increased  one-half. 

While  prices  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion,  labor  remunera- 
tion has  been  at  a  standatill,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Teneriffe,  labor  formed  itself  into  an  organization  foi'  its  own  protec- 
tion. There  have  been  two  strikes,  which  ended  in  victory  lor  the 
laborers.  For  several  weeks,  these  strikes  nearly  stopped  all  work  in 
the  port 

On  April  18,  there  was  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  town  of  Tene- 
riffe a  law,  which  went  into  effect  immediately,  ^kingoff  the  "octroi" 
tax  on  the  following  articles:  Butter,  maize,  cheese,  milk,  corn,  straw, 
eggs,  wheat,  ffour,  and  all  other  food  necessaries. 

As  these  islands  do  not  produce  enough  food  for  their  population, 
and  as  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  raise  fruit  for  foreign  markets 
and  buy  eatables  elsewhere,  I  herewith  give  the  names  of  the  articles 
imported  and  the  countries  supplying  them:  Com,  flour,  maize,  wheat, 
from  United  States,  Morocco,  Argentina,  France;  cattle,  from  Spain; 
poultry  and  eggs,  from  Morocco;  lard,  ham,  pork,  from  United  States; 
oils,  from  Spam  and  Italy;  butter,  from  Denmark;  condensed  milk, 
from  England  and  Switzerland;  canned  goods,  from  United  States, 
England,  and  France. 

Tne  sugar  industry  is  very  prosperous.  Sugar  planting  and  culti- . 
vatiu^  has  lately  become  the  most  important  industry  in  Grand  Canary^  I C 
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and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Teneriffe.  It  is  controlled  by  the 
syndicate  which  has  charge  of  the  collection  of  customs,  and  the  pro- 
hibitive customs  tax  (70  pesetas  per  100  kilos,  about  12  cents  per  230 
pounds,  taking  the  present  market  value  of  the  peseta)  makes  foreign 
competition  impossible.  The  yield  of  cane  is  estimated  to  be  from  ^H) 
to  1,200  quintals  (of  100  pounds)  per  fanegada  (1.36  acres),  which  is 
sold  under  contract  to  the  mills.  The  cane  is  supposed  to  produce 
from  6  to  t>  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  generally  planted  in  March,  and 
cutting  commences  about  twelve  months  later.  Labor  costs  little. 
About  20  hundredweight  of  manure  per  fanegada  (1.36  acres)  is  used. 
There  is  a  small  tax  on  the  acref^  of  sugar  grown.  In  former  years, 
the  induBt^  was  favored  by  a  small  duty  on  sugar  exported  from 
these  islands  to  Spain,  but  this  ted  to  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
other  countries,  which  was  reexported  to  Spain  as  Canary  Islands 
sugar.  All  sugar  imported  by  Spain,  therefore,  was  made  to  pay  the 
same  customs  duty. 

Solomon  Berlinbe,  CotimU. 
Teneeiffe,  June  30,  1901. 


SUEZ  CANAL  TRAFFIC. 

A  recent  report  on  the  trade  of  Port  Said  and  Suez  states: 

Three  thoiiBftDd  four  hundred  and  forty-one  veeeelB,  with  282,194  paeeengera,  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1900,  the  totel  net  tonnage  being  0,7SS,1&2  tons.  Of  these, 
2,407  were  merchant  ehipe,  773  mail  steamers,  and  261  warships  and  transportH.  The 
□umber  of  British  veesek  that  passed  through  the  canal  during  the  ye&r  1900  was 
1.935,  with  a  net  tonn^e  of  5,605,421  tons.  In  1899,  the  total  number  was  3,607 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,895,630  tons. 

The  transit  receiplfl,  which  in  1899  amounted  to  91,318,772  francs  ($17,624  523), 
and  were  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  rinee  the  opening  of  the  canal,  fell  to 
90,623,608  francs  (117,490,356)  id  1900,  being  a  decrease  of  696,164  francs  (1134,167). 
The  mean  net  tonnage  per  vessel  hss  risen  from  1,961  tons  in  1889  to  2,743  tons  in 
1899  and  2,830  tone  in  1900.  Owing  to  the  events  in  China,  Rtissia  sent  out  37,000 
troops,  as  against  11,000  in  1899  and  19,000  in  1898;  France  sent  out  34,000  troops, 
as  against  8,000  in  1898,  and  Germany  sent  24,000  troops  ns  against  2,000  in  1899 
and  4,000  in  189S.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  number  of  outward-bound  British 
troops  through  the  canal  has  fallen  from  19,000  in  1898  to  15,000  in  1899  and  5,600  in 
1900.  Bince  the  end  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  Spain  hss  withdrawn  22,000 
troops  from  the  Philippiuee,  while  America  has  sent  out  15,000  troops.  Owing, 
eH|)ecially,  to  the  large  number  of  foreign  warships  and  transports  sent  to  China,  the 
percentage  of  British  tonnage  has  fallen  from  66.6  in  1899  to  57.6  per  cent  in  1900. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tonnage  of  German  vessels  has  risen  from  10.8  Ut  15.1  per 
cent  If,  however,  onlv  merchant  vessels  (2,407)  are  considered,  the  British  ton- 
nage percentf^^  has  fallen  from  77.2  to  71  per  cent,  and  that  of  Germany  has  risen 
from  9.3  to  11.1  percent  Thus,  two  out  of  three  merchant  vessels  in  the  canal,  and 
seven  out  of  ten  mercantile  tons,  are  British.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necewsry  to 
call  attention  to  the  rapid  strides  which  Germany  has  been  making  in  her  competi- 
tion for  the  carrying  trade  with  the  Far  East  TTie  North-German  Lloyd  Company 
is  said  to  have  doubled  its  coasting  trade  during  the  last  year  in  the  East  Indian  and 
Chinese  waters. 

WiLLUM   DOLANT  HcNTBH, 

Vice-  Oonstil-  General,  in  Gkwrge. 

Caieo,  August  S8, 1901. 
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TRADE  OPENINOS. 


The  lack  of  an  American  line  of  transportation  is  stronglv  against  our 
trade  here.  Nevertheless  there  in  an  increasing  demand  for  our  prod- 
ucts and  mnnufactures.  The  following  find  a  ready  sale:  Pine  building 
materials,  such  as  dressed  weather lK)arding,  flooring,  brackets,  mold- 
ings, scrolls,  scantlings,  plates,  heavy  joists  for  flooring  purposes,  doors, 
sash,  blinds,  newet  posts,  hand  rails,  and  balusters,  both  turned  and 
sawed;  sewing  machines,  for  both  hand  and  foot  movement,  especially 
the  former,  as  it  is  less  costly;  pickled  pork,  beef,  salt  mullets,  mackerel, 
dried  smoked  herrings,  cannedmeat,  corn,  pears,  peaches,  apricots;  lard 
in  tins  of  1  to  10  pounds;  pure  butt«r  in  tins  of  1  to  5  pounds;  well- 
cured  smoked  bacon  and  hams,  wrapped  in  canvas  and  packed  in  salt; 
ric«  in  25,  50,  and  100  pound  sacks:  soda  crackers,  biscuits,  and  assorted 
cakes,  in  fact,  provisions  of  all  kinds;  di'esa  goods  of  the  best  quali- 
ties, silks,  henriettas,  worsteds,  satines,  plaids,  checks,  calicoes,  ging- 
hams, domestics;  white  cotton  ^oods,  sheetings,  and  shirtings;  canton 
flannels;  white  ducks,  blue  denims;  general  wearing  apparel  and  fur- 
nishings for  men  and  women;  fine. shoes;  silk,  wool,  and  felt  hats, 
caps,  etc.,  for  gentlemen,  and  the  most  fantastic  in  style  and  gorgeous 
in  color  for  ladies  and  children,  as  well  as  fine  hosiery,  silk  and  linen 
handkerchiefs,  and  cotton  bandannas;  a  well  and  judiciouslv  selected 
class  of  hardwood  American  furniture — porous  materials,  sucti  as  white 
pine,  poplar,  etc.,  will  not  stand  the  climate — parlor  suites,  bedroom 
sets,  cnairs,  couches,  and  tables. 

POET  DUES. 

(1)  Foreign  vessels  in  transit,  calling  at  only  one  Liberian  port,  pay 
ancbor^^  tl2,  ligbtd  $3  (where  there  is  a  light-house  at  port  of  ontry^, 
and  tonnage  10  cents  per  ton,  provided  said  vessels  do  not  sell  white  m 
said  port  over  $500  worth  of  goods.  If  after  leaving  the  first  port  of 
entry  the  vessel  enters  a  second,  it  must  pay  the  full  annual  tonnage  of 
60  centa  per  ton,  less  the  10  cent«  per  ton  paid  at  the  first  port.  A 
vessel  having  paid  the  full  annual  tonnage  of  60  cents  upon  its  first 
voyage  will  not  have  to  pay  tonnage  dues  again  for  the  same  fiscal  year  - 

Smding  September  30),  but  will  nave  to  pay  the  anchorage  and  light 
ues  upon  each  subsequent  voyage. 

{2)  Foreign  vessels  calling  at  two  or  more  Liberian  ports  must  pay 
an  annual  tonn^e  of  60  cents  per  ton  on  first  call ;  anchorage  and  light 
dues,  tl2  and  ^,  respectively.  Having  paid  the  annual  tonnage,  a 
boat  is  not  ^ain  liable  to  tonnage  dues  for  the  year,  but  must  pay 
anchorage  and  light  dues  upon  each  subsequent  voyage. 

Regaar  European  vessels  in  the  West  African  trade  carrying  Libe- 
rian mail  pay  neither  anchorage,  light,  nor  tonnage  dues.  The  same 
exemptions  would  doubtless  be  extended  to  American- West  African 
vessels  carrying  ooaiL 
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Import  duliet. 


(1)  Speclflc: 

Dried  fl«h,p«r  pound 

Elckledflsh,  per  barrel 

FteUed  beet,  per  barrel 

Pick  led  plgi' feet  or  head,  per  burel. 

Beef  lODKUe,  perbanel 

Bacon,  per  pound 

Ham,  per  piiuDd 

Ptcklea  muaccB,  per  pound 

Brown  nigar,  per  pound 

WhJte  ■UBar,  per  pound 

Fancy  b&enlu,  per  ponnd 

BuUer.  per  pound 

Lard,  per  pound , 

Candy,  per  pound 

Salt,  per  cm , 

Tea,  per  pound 

Common  Boap,  per  pound 

Fane;  soap,  per  pound 

Starch,  per  pound 

Bleel,  per  pound 

Bran  kettlee,  per  pound 

CutlsMca  (mschetea).  perdoien 

Gunpowder,  per  pound 

Peccu^on  Bun^  each 

FllDtandsteelKum!,<acb 

Petroleum  oil.  per  caw  (lU  SBllona) . 
Oreru,  pots,  and  spiders,  per  pound  . 
Hanuiactured  tobacco,  per  pound . , 
Umnanubctared  tobacco,  per 


itlnued. 

Ctgaretlea.  each 

Lumber,  per  foot 

Trade plal«  (for  table),  not  In  seta, 

perdosen 

Tin  basins,  noteiceedtng  lllncbea 

In  diameter,  perdosen 

Tin  basins,  eiceedlnx  12  Inchea  In 

diameter,  per  dosen 

All  wines,  except  claret,  per  gallon. 
Whlskr,  brandy,  oliampagne,  and 

all  coidlals,  per  lallon 

Common  rum  andgln.  per  gallon. . 
BnintT  demijohns,  each.  In  gold  ... 

(This  heavy  dulr  arises  from  the 
dlsooreriea  of  smu»lliig.  deml- 

Itdina  being  flUed  n^tb  ilce  and 
nrolood  as  emptj' . ) 
(2)  Ad  valorem: 

All  goodsDolmentloTiednorclaml- 
flcd  In  the  foregoluK,  and  not  en- 
tered free,  are  taxed  ad  valorem, 

per  bundred 

<8)  Free: 

All  mueiCB]  ItutramBots,  and  cor- 
rugated Iron,  upoQ  the  declara- 
tion of  tbu  coaiditneB  that  It  Is 
Imported  (or  builolng  purpoees  . . 


(1)  Specific 

Fiber  (one-half  to  be  paid  in  gold), 

per  pound 

Palm  oil,  pep  gallon 

Water  of)  (a  very  fine  qnallty  of 

palm  oil,  used  In  cooUng),  per 

FaJm  kenielV,  per  biuhel 

Camwood,  per  ton 

Rubber  and  gutta-percba,  per  pound 
Ivory,  per  pound 


(1)  8pecl.._    

Hulled  coflee  seeds,  tor  planting, 

per  bushel 

Unhull  ed  coflee  seeds,  lor  planting, 

per  bushel 

Coffee  plants,  2  to  S  leaves  high. 

Coffee  trees,  2  io  4  feet  high,  tatch . 

(2)  Free- 
Coffee,  glng>cr,  armetla  seeds,  coooa. 

and  calaber  beans. 


COMHBSCUL  NOTES. 

The  prospect  of  cessation  of  hostilities  in  8outh  Africa,  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  mines  of  Johannesburg,  and  the  rush  to  the  gold  mtnes 
of  Sekundi,  Torkwa,  and  Axim  (British  Gold  Coast)  have  induced  the 
British  and  Af rit-an  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  the  African  Steam- 
ship Company  of  Liverpool  to  send  seven  of  their  outward-bound  steam- 
ers to  Monrovia  (montnly  calls)  instead  of  three,  as  heretofore.  Four 
of  their  mail  steamers  (thirteen  days  from  Liverpool  to  Sekundi)  make 
Monrovia  the  first  stop,  in  order  to  ship  Kroo  boys  to  assist  tnem  in 
taking  return  cargo  lower  down  the  coast.  Tlie  other  three  boats  usu- 
ally make  the  trip  from  Liverpool  to  Monrovia  in  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  days.  The  Woermann  Line,  of  Hambui^,  and  the  West  African 
Line  of  Antwerp,  have  alsoaddea  faster  steamers  to  their  lines.  From 
June  1  to  27,  1901,  25  steamers  called  at  Monrovia.  By  means  of  this 
better  service  (in  connection  with  the  German-Kameroon  steamer,  due 
here  on  its  return  trip  on  the  12th  of  each  month  aud  at  Plymouth  on 
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the  35th)  I  have  recentlv  been  enabled  to  send  a  letter  to  LiTerpool  and 
receive  a  reply  in  less  toan  thirty  days;  whereas  it  has  fonneny  taken 
from  eight  to  ten  weeks. 

A.  L.  Jones,  manager  of  The  Elder-Detopster  Company,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  recently  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Fresii^nt  of  Liberia, 
and  to  a  select  number  of  etatefunen,  to  visit  England,  free  of  charge, 
upon  any  of  the  company's  steamers,  in  order  to  discuss  commercial 
and  financial 'relation  8  between  the  two  countries. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  Porterfield,  of  New  York,  who  at  one  time  car- 
ried on  quite  an  extensive  and  profitable  business  in  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone  and  Monrovia,  have  caused  one  of  their  sailing  vessels  to  make 
two  calls  at  Monrovia  during  February  and  April,  1901,  with  a  view  to 
opening  a  branch  house  here.  The  older  inhabitants,  who  remember 
the  days  when  this  firm  traded  here,  hail  with  delight  the  prospecte  of 
the  reestablishment  of  a  line  of  sailing  vessels  between  New  York  and 
Monrovia. 

POSTAL  BATES. 

(1)  First-class  matter:  Domestic  letter  rate,  3  cents  for  every  half 
ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof.  Foreign  letter  rate,  6  cents  for 
every  half  ounce  or  fraetional  part  thereolT 

(2)  Second-class  matter  (newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  pamphlets, 
and  sam_ples):  Both  domestic  and  foreign,  1  cent  for  every  2  ounces 
or  fractional  part  thereof. 

nfonsTBiEs. 

The  last  session  of  the  national  legislature  enacted  the  following 
laws: 

1.  An  act  empowering  the  executive  department  to  grant  the  Liberian 
Rubber  Svndicate  (Englisb)  an  extension  of  their  present  concession 
for  a  furuier  period  often  years. 

2.  An  act  granting  a  concession  to  the  Union  Mining  Company,  of 
Liberia,  merging  the  Liberian  Mining  Association  into  the  Cfnion 
Mining  Company  and  giving  it  permission  to  sell  the  concession  to 
foreigners,'  to  search  and  prospect  for  all  minerals,  precious  utoneij, 
earthly  products,  and  oil  springs  upon  the  public  lands  of  Liberia. 
Upon  the  discovery  of  any  such  minerals,  precious  stones,  or  oil  springs 
the  company  is  entitled  to  a  lease  of  the  lands  for  a  period  of  forty 
years,  with  the  right  to  renew  the  lease  for  another  period  of  forty 
years,  at  the  then  current  price  or  rent  of  land  per  acre  in  Liberia; 
also  to  import,  free  of  duty,  all  necessary  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  for 
'  lining,  construction,  and  equipment;  to  build  wharves,  q'uays,  and 
railway  and  tramway  stations  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  mining 
works  in  Liberia. 

3.  An  act  empowering  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  expend  annu- 
ally $1,000  in  introducing  Liberian  coffee  into  the  world's  markets. 

4.  An  act  authorizing  the  president  to  appoint  a  special  commission 
to  look  into  the  condition  of  foreign  merchants  and  traders  in  Liberia 
and,  if  possible,  to  devise  ways  and  means  by  which  trade  can  be 
improved. 

The  Government  has  recently  granted  a  concession  to  the  Afro- 
American  Steamship  and  Mining  Company,  of  Boston,  to  establish  a 

'  It  was  immediately  boM  to  an  Ennlish  syndicate  in  London.    ,-,  . 

H.  Doc.  820 16  '   "     "  .Google 
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steamship  line  between  Boston  and  Liberia,  with  the  priril^^  of 
building  wharves,  quays,  i-ailways,  and  tramways,  and  of  carrying  on 
mining  operations  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

Thomas  J.  R.  Faulkner,  a  civil  engineer  and  electrician,  late  from 
the  United  States,  has  recently  constructed  a  private  telephone  line 
between  Monrovia  and  White  Plains,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
St.  Paul  Biver,  a  distance  of  35  miles;  also  extending  a  wire  to  Arth- 
ington.  He  is  now  constructing  a  regular  system  of  tfelephonea  in 
Monrovia,  connecting  the  public  buildings  and  the  many  business 
houses  of  the  city. 

Owen  L.  W.  Smfih,  Qmsid- General. 

MoHBOViA,  Av{iwt  S,  1901. 


LOTJBEKgO  MARQITEZ. 

Two  years  ago  this  week,  the  South  African  war  began.  Up  to  that 
time,  our  trade  with  this  port — the  youngest  in  South  Africa — had  been 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31, 1897,  the  imports  of  American 
goods  at  this  port  were  valued  at  $973,527,  and  for  the  following  year 
these  figures  were  doubled,  amounting  to  11,884,785. 

Only  one  country^  Portugal,  led  us  in  the  export  trade  to  thi>j  poi*t; 
but  this  is  a  Portuguese  colony,  and  Portuguese  goods  enjoy  a  prefer- 
ential customs  tariff,  being  t^ed  in  the  local  custom-house  only  one- 
tenth  of  similar  goods  from  foreign  countries. 

Appearances  indicated  that  our  export  trade  during  1899  would  be 
double  that  of  1898,  but  the  quantity  of  American  goods  impoiled  in 
1899  can  not  be  ascertained.  With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  our 
commerce  with  this  port  was  practically  killed. 

Most  of  the  merchants  located  here  are  Portuguese,  (jerman, 
French,  Swiss,  and  other  continentals.  There  are  only  four  English 
importers. 

The  British  are  now  operating  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  and,  though 
tie  traffic  is  subject  to  interruption  by  the  Boers,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  freight  is  dispatched  over  it. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports  and  railroads, 
already  congested,  are  bound  to  be  blocked  with  the  quantities,  of 
imported  goods  that  will  pour  into  the  country,  and  the  opportunity 
for  this  pQrt  will  come.  Local  importers  of  American  goc^  are  get- 
ting ready  to  begin  aggressive  business  operations. 

Our  exporters,  however,  should  not  remain  satisfied  with  the  present 
transportation  facilities,  but  should  take  steps  to  secure  the  shipment 
of  American  goods  to  this  port  in  direct  steamship  linetj. 

PUBUC  WORS8  AHD  TRADE  OPENINGS. 

This  province  has  no  funded  debt;  it  pays  a^  it  goes.  No  extensive 
public  works  have  yet  been  taken  in  hand,  for  lack  of  funds. 

Senhor  Carlos  H.  Albers,  the  director  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad, 
is  the  head  of  a  harbor  commission  that  has  just  been  created  here. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  commission  to  begin  in  a  small  way  the  con- 
struction of  wharves  and  piers  at  this  port,  and  an  order  for  a  ship- 
ment of  Australian  jarra  wood  (the  only  wood  that  the  Natal  harbor 
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board  found  would  resict  the  borer,  wbicb  swarms  in  these  waters) 
has  been  given.  But  no  great  work  of  this  sort  can  be  carried  out 
until  the  war  is  over  and  the  port  is  in  receipt  of  a  substantial  revenue 
from  imported  goods.  The  custom-house  and  the  railroad  (owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government)  are  the  principal  sources  of  income,  not 
only  for  llguren^  Marquez,  but  for  the  entire  province  of  Mozam- 
bique as  welt. 

Senhor  Albers  is  an  enterprising  man  and  one  who  keeps  in  touch 
with  American  ideas,  as  he  reads  and  speaks  English  fluently. 

The  technical  and  trade  journals  that  this  office  receives  are  placed 
where  I  think  they  wilt  do  the  most  good.  Some  consulates  receive 
one  or  more  American  newspapers  gratis;  this  office  has  never  been 
favored  in  this  respect.  Newspapers,  as  welt  as  trade  papers  and 
technical  journals,  are  always  acceptable  here. 

Ab  to  chances  for  business  in  this  district,  in  addition  to  those  noted 
in  a  recent  report,*  there  will  be  a  demand  for  steel  rails  for  about  120 
miles  of  track  on  the  Portuguese  end  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway, 
wbicb,  like  alt  other  South  African  railixiads,  is  built  upon  what  is 
called  in  the  United  States  the  "narrow  gauge." 

The  Transvaal  portion  of  the  Del^oa  Bay  Kailway,  some  100  miles 
of  track  in  all,  will  probably  have  to  be  enurelv  relaid  ¥fith  new  rails, 
and  it  is  likely  that  tuis  line,  which  is  now  a  single  track,  will  be  doubled 
throughout  its  entire  length. 

These  contemplated  railway  works,  together  with  the  electric  street 
railway  and  the  waterworks,  already  reported  upon,  offer  a  fine  open- 
ing for  the  sale  of  American  goods. 

There  will  be  a  considerable  demand  for  heavy  Oregon  pine  timber 
for  the  new  wharves;  also  for  heavy  iron  work,  bolte,  etc.,  and  for 
steam  winches  and  hoisting  engines. 

Messrs.  De  Waal  &  Co., of  this  port,  own  the  ice-making  plant, which 
is  protected  by  a  concession  from  the  Portuguese  Government.  They 
contemplate  greatly  enlai^ng  it  and  erecting  cold-storage  warehouses 
here  for  the  reception  of  Australian  beef,  mutton,  and  fruit 

W.  Stanlbt  Hollis,  Gonavl. 

£x)UREN90  Mabquez,  October  8, 1901. 


SUFPIiElCEirEAnT. 

I  have  just  been  able  to  procure  the  detailed  customs  statistics  of 
this  port  for  the  year  1899,  aod  from  the  mass  of  uncompiled  statis- 
tics furnished  me  I  have  collected  those  of  1898,  and  these  I  inclose. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  customs  administration  does 
not  require  the  country  of  origin  of  imported  goods  to  be  stated, 
either  on  the  packages  or  in  the  mvoices,  a  great  quantity  of  American 
^oods  that  comes  via  British  and  European  ports  is  classed  among  the 
imports  from  those  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  statistics  of  1899  represent,  as  far  as  our  country  is 
concerned,  but  nine  months'  trade,  as,  after  war  had  been  declared  in 
October,  1899,  only  one  vessel  arrived  here  from  an  American  port,  and 
she  brought  but  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cargo. 

'  Advance  Sheets  No.  1177;  Coneular  Beporta  No.  266.      GoO«ilc 
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Some  Portuguese  merchants  imported  their  American  goods  via 
Lisbon;  these  were  classed  with  those  from  Portugal. 

Some  local  French  and  Swiss  merchants  imported  their  American 

foods  via  Marseilles;   these  imports  were  dealt  with  as  though  of 
rench  origin. 

Other  merchants  imported  American  goods  via  London,  Hamburg, 
Cape  Town,  and  Durban,  and  all  these  goods  lost  their  identity. 

Again,  tiie  local  customs  classification  for  1899  differs  from  that  of 
1898.  In  1898,  the  cilstoms  returns  credited  the  United  States  with 
nearly  $600,000  worth  of  American  timber;  in  1899,  the  imports  of 
American  timber  were  not  stated  separately,  but  were  lumped  (for 
some  leason  unknown  to  me)  with  merchandise  free  of  duty. 

The  records  of  this  consulate  show  that  $80,600  worth  of  American 
timber  was  imported  here  during  1899  in  Acnerican  vessels,  and  that 
$157,000  worth  was  imported  in  1900  in  American  vessels.  Jn  addi- 
tion, a  considerable  quantity  of  American  timber  was  imported  in 
foreign  boats. 

For  about  two  years  now,  no  steamers  from  the  United  States, 
except  British  transports,  have  visited  this  port,  and  none,  so  far  as 
I  know,  are  billed  for  the  future.  Only  one  sailing  vessel,  with  general 
cargo,  has  arrived  from  the  United  States  during  this  time. 

Although  at  present  the  outlook  for  the  extension  of  American 
trade  at  this  port  is  not  promising,  I  am  confident  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  port  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
development  of  its  commerce  with  the  outside  world. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  moat  casual  observer  that  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  American  goods  in  South  Africa  when  the  war  is  over.  It 
is  also  a  well-acknowledged  fact  that  when  no  artificial  obstacles  inter- 
vene, commercial  development  follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance, 
and  these  lines,  as  far  as  the  trade  of  the  richest  part  of  South  Africa 
is  concerned,  lead  through  Dela^oa  Bay  and  the  port  of  Louren90 
Marquez. 

W.  Stanley  Hollib,  Gonsul. 

LouRBNgo  Maeqcez,  Octdbm-  ^i,  1901. 


Arrivali  qf  vatelt  <U  the  port  ofLouren^  Marquez  from  1899  to  1900. 
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Arrivfd  of  vetuU  al  Hit  port  o/iourenfo  Marque*,  from  JS9S  to  1900 — Continued. 
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Retum  of  American  goodt  imported  at  Loure 
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MADAGA8CAB. 

Official  atatiatics  just  published  by  the  customs  service  of  Madagas- 
car jfive  the  following  flgurea  (coiTected)  with  reference  to  the  great 
Afncan  island  for  1900.  It  appears  that  imports  Bmounted  to  about 
$7,810,866.90,  an  increase  of  ?2,422,960.40  over  the  preceding  year, 
while  exports  were  $2,050,395. 3S,  an  increase  of  about  $4:97,438.58 
orer  1899. 
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The  following  is  the  raok  of  the  different  portu  of  the  island: 
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All  ports  except  Ste.Msrie  and  Vobemar  show  an  increase  in  imports. 
The  fifteen  principal  commodities  imported,  according  to  their 
importance,  were: 
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The  principal  exports,  according  to  their  rank  and  value,  were: 
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France  sftema  to  have  furnished  moat  of  the  imports,  sending 
34,000,000  francs  (about  16,562,000)  out  of  a  total  of  40,000,000  franca 
{|i7,720,000).     The  other  countries  were: 
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The  imports  and  exports  by  vessels  were: 
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There  were  4,351  French  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year, 
with  a  tonnage  of  912,722;  1,859  Engliiih  vessels,  with  a  tonu^fe  of 
41,224;  85  German  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  38,227;  43  Indian 
"junks,"  with  a  tonnage  of  3,671,  and  62  vessels  of  otner  nations, 
with  a  tonnage  of  15,096.  There  was  a  total  of  6,400  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  1,010,941,  which  debarked  35,399  and  embarked  26,025 
passengers.  The  vessels  were  distributed  thus  among  the  portti  of 
Madi^ascar: 
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Tamatave,  August  30,  1901. 


M.  W.  GiBBB,  Cm«ul. 


AFRICA:    ST.   HELENA. 


ST.  HELENA. 

The  following  aoQual  trade  and  other  statistica  of  St.  Helena  hare 
been  culled  from  the  Colonial  Blue  Book,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  the  local  government. 

While  there  have  been  apparently  no  imports  from  nor  exports  to 
the  United  States  for  the  year  under  review,  it  will  be  observed  that 
owing  to  the  presence  of  over  4,650  Boer  prisoners  of  war  and  1,500 
British  troops,  the  imports  of  live  oxen,  food-stuffs,  clothing,  and  mate- 
rials have  increased  abnormally;  and  although  importations  for  the 
Government  pay  no  duty  nor  wnarf^e  dues,  the  annual  customs  reve- 
nue has  increased  from  £3,704  ($18,026)  in  1890  to  £10,426  (»50,738) 
in  1900. 

The  following  shows  the  imports  of  wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
also  the  total  customs  revenue  from  these  sources  n-om  1891  to  1900: 
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The  new  census  returns  show  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  inhabitants  proper.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  emigration  to 
the  Cape  and  Jfatal  colonies.  The  population' in  1891  was  8,877;  in 
1901,  it  was  3,342;  decrease,  585.     Other  statistics  are  given  Iwlow: 

Total  value  of  imports  from— 

Great  Britain  and  coloniee (641,410 

United  Statee  direct Nil. 

Total  valne  of  esporte  to- 
Great  Britain  and  colonies f21,0T5 

United  States  direct Nil. 

Volume  of  trade  inl900 1846,626 

Revenue  of  St.  Helena,  1900 J76,969 

Expenditiire,  1900 $63,018 

Pnblicdebt,  1900 Nil. 

Government  Bavinge  bank  funds  due  to  depoeitora $109,963 

Total  shipping  amvaLi,  1900— 

(number..  71 

Itonnage..  203,603 

fiailpn."                                                                                    (number..  96 

"*"^    (tonnage..  102,837 

British  and  foreign  war  ships  and  transports— 

Number 40 

Tonnage 176,328 

Population,  December,  1900  (inclusiTe  oi  troops,  but  exclusive  of  2,464 

Boer  priaoners) 6,316 

RegUttered  births,  1900 116 

Segifitercd  marriafcea,  1900 35 

Rcrastered  deaths  (including  Boers,  troops,  and  seamen)  162 

Kainfall,  average  4  stations inches. .  36 

■Including  6  American  sailers;  tonnage  6,661.         i     VjiOO^^IC 
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Importt  in  detail — Ooatumed. 
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•  Value  eomprlBed  In  Import*. 

As  stated  io  my  previous  connDercial  relations  reports,  many  of 
the  imports  of  food  stuffs  and  general  merchandise  by  the  Imperial 
Government  and  private  firm.s  are  products  of  the  United  States, 
though  they  do  not  figure  as  such  in  the  island  statistics,  for  the  rea- 
son uiat  they  are  brought  from  England  or  Cape  Colony  in  British 
bottoms,  andconsequently  lam  unable  to  obtain  correct  data,  though  the 
items  carry  their  own  au^estions  as  to  country  of  origin.  American 
merchants  desirous  of  extending  their  business  to  thiM  remote  spot 
should  employ  small  sailing  vessels  to  ply  between  the  United  States 
and  this  island.  Such  an  effort  woula  be  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants,  as  just  now,  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the  influx  of 
soldiers  and  Boer  prisonen  of  war,  all  kinds  of  food  stuffs,  lumber, 
kerosene,  stock  feed,  ffrewood,  coal,  salt  provisions,  etc.,  are  at  almost 
prohibitive  values. 

Owing  to  the  island  having  been  declared  a  prison  and  no  person 
being  allowed  to  land  without  a  permit  from  the  governor,  and 
because  of  the  quarantine  consequent  upon  the  outbreak  of  bubonic 
pk^e  in  South  Africa,  the  shipping  trade,  which  in  former  years 
yna  the  mainstay  of  the  island,  has  lamentably  decreased.    £^peciBlly 
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is  this  the  case  as  regards  American  sailing  vesaels:  but  I  believe  this 
falling  off  to  be  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  that  matters  will 
right  themselves  when  the  blessings  of  peace  are  restored  and  bubonic 
plague  becomes  a  matter  of  history. 

Bob.  p.  Poolbt,  Constd. 
St.  Helena,  Jvly  1, 1901. 


SUPFLEHENTAKT. 

This  island  continues  to  be  without  direct  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  but  frequent  inquiries  are  made  by  American  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  to  the  market  for  goods  in  their  respective  lines  in 
this  far -off  and  minute  British  colony,  and  it  always  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  give  all  information  at  my  command.     It  is  undeniable 


that  a  by  no  means  small  portion  of  the  imports  consists  of  American 
produce  and  manufactures,  brought  here  in  British  bottoms  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  true  of  lumber,  kerosene,  salt  beef  and  pork, 
canned  goods,  tobacco,  cattle  feed,  hardware,  etc. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  imports  that  has  obtained  since  the  advent 
of  the  prisoners  of  war,  and  uie  garrison  must  continue  during  the 
enforced  sta^  of  this  supplemen&rv  population;  and  although  for 
reasons  herein  stated  it  is  impracticable  to  arrive  at  actual  figures  of 
imports  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  goods  of  American  origin,  at 
least  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  indirectly,  our  country  has  its  share 
of  the  island  commerce. 

The  imports  into  St.  Helena  from  January  1  to  June  SO,  1901,  were: 

Import*  tnto  St.  Hdena,  January  1  to  Jvne  SO,  1901. 

raOH  QREAT  BKITAIN. 
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(.  Hdena,  January  1  to  Jime  SO,  1901 — Continued. 

)S  IMPORTED  ON  HIB  MAJESTY'S  SERVICE. 
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The  wharf  has  hoen  considerably  extended  and  built  up  with  solid 
masonry,  and  an  8-ton  crane  has  been  erected  for  heavy  goods. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quai-antine  regulations  are  less  rigid;  and  in  conformity  with  the 
Venice  convention,  vessels  over  ten  days  at  sea  from  an  infected  port, 
with  no  appearance  of  infection,  are  now  admitted  to  pratique  and 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  the  port,  under  mild  precautionary  measures  as 
to  landing  textile  fabrics. 

No  regulations  nor  taxes  exist  in  any  way  especially  afiFecting  the 
American  marine  or  commerce  in  this  port. 


dlyGOOt^lC 
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EXHIBITION. 

The  industrial  exhibition  which  was  held  in  1900  reeulted  in  complete 
success;  for,  after  paying  all  expenses,  a  balance  of  fllO  was  handed 
to  the  committee  of  management  by  the  treasurer. 

The  exhibits  for  the  most  part  consisted  of  fancy  work,  of  which 
some  beautiful  native  designs  in  pillow,  Honiton,  and  Maltese  lace 
were  especially  attractive,  and  this  may  aluo  be  said  of  the  hand 
needlework  in  underwear  and  specialties,  the  designs  in  aloe  fiber, 
straw,  seed,  shell,  Ssh  scales,  and  wool  work,  models,  paintings,  pbo- 
twraphy,  band  carving,  chip  carving,  pottery  (of  native  clays),  made 
ana  exhibited  by  the  governor,  garden  products,  cured  fish,  etc. 

In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  by  permission  of  the  local 
authorities,  many  of  the  Boer  prisioners  of  war  contributed  fine  speci- 
mens of  models  of  machinery  and  handicraft,  among  which  was  a 
miniature  gold-stamping  machine,  complete  in  every  detail,  hand 
carving  in  frames,  and  walking  canes,  jewelry,  etc.,  on  the  whole,  a 
most  creditable  and  attractive  exhibit,  especially  in  view  of  the  primi- 
tive tools,  made  also  by  themselves. 

WATEB  BUPPLT. 

A  powerful  condensing  apparatus  has  just  been  fitted  up  by  military 
experts  near  the  sea,  in  Ruperts  Valley,  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the'  use  of  the  troops  and  prisoners 
of  war  at  Deadwood  C&mj?.  The  water  will  be  forced  up  in  iron  pipes, 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  a  distance  of  about-2  miles  from  the  base. 

'x>  June  30,  1901. 
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St.  Helena,  S^tenAer  S4.  1901. 


Bob.  p.  Poolet,  Ooneul. 


SENEGAi. 

I  inclose  statements  of  the  trade  of  this  colony  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  in  Table  3,  which  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  expoilis,  does  not  agree  with  the  amount  as  stated  in 
Table  2,  and  I  am  unable  to  at-count  for  this  discrepancy.  I  obtained 
the  figures  in  Table  S  from  a  publication  issued  by  the  Government 
and  not  from  the  custom-house. 

No  exports  have  been  sent  direct  to  the  United  States,  for  the  reaaoD 
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that  we  have  no  direct  steam  communication  with  Africa  and  the  time 
for  sailing  vedsels  has  fi^ne  by. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  consist  mostly  of  articles  which 
are  not  produced  in  Europe,  such  as  tobacco,  pitch-pine  lumber,  and 
petroleum.  These  are  brought  in  European  vessels,  the  tobacco  com- 
ing mainly  via  Liverpool,  nearly  2,400  miles  out  of  its  course. 

England  is  well  connected  witn  this  colony  by  steam  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, supplies  it  largely  with  cotton  goods  and  hardware.  The 
decline  in  trade  during  the  latter  part  of  1900  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  colony. 

P.  Strickland,  Gmisul. 

(jOEEK  Dakab,  October  S6, 1901. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  pU^e,  customs  officials  have  been  unable 
to  collect  the  usual  annual  statistics  of  the  business  of  the  colonies  for 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31, 1900,  and  as  all  imports  for  the 
use  of  both  the  imperial  and  the  colonial  military  forces  are  admitted 
duty  free,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  with  the' 
trade  of  the  preceding  year.  Available  figures  show,  however,  that 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900  were  greater  than  those  of 
1899,  and  that  the  United  States  continues  to  stand  second  among  the 
countries  exporting  direct  to  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  supplies  it  ships  to  South  Africa  via  England. 

The  general  situation  smce  my  last  report  has  not  changed  for  the 
better.  The  war  dr^s  along:  trade  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  languishes;  the  fields  are  bare  and  practically  no  planting 
has  been  attempted.  Several  thousand  Uitlanders  have  returned  to 
Johannesburg  to  prepare  the  mines  for  future  operation.  A  number 
of  these  mines  are  at  present  engaged  in  working  up  the  ore  mined 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  ttiey  can  not  be  run  at  full  capacity 
until  the  return  of  the  native  refugees,  which  will  probably  not  be 
until  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  vast  quantity  of  merchandise,  mining  machin- 
ery, and  supplies  awaiting  transportation  at  the  coast  ports  could  be 
entrained,  and  a  considerable  number  of  freight  cars  and  engines  had 
been  secured  for  that  purpose  (20  of  these  locomotives  were  purchased 
in  the  United  States);  but  with  the  liberation  of  orders  came  the 
bubonic  plague,  which  checked  business,  prevented  the  moving  of 
trains,  caus<^  an  exodus  of  the  population,  and  upset  values.  The 
plague  appeared  among  the  dock  falKirers,  who,  through  fear,  stopped 
woni.  Aside  from  the  di'ead  of  the  natives  of  the  disease,  the  com- 
pulsory inoculation  of  all  persons  employed  at  the  docks  added  to  their 
terror.  As  a  result,  vessels  were  often  obliged  to  remain  in  the  bay 
for  weeks.  Several  American  ship»4  have  been  delayed  for  as  long  as 
two  or  three  months.  The  discharging  of  cargo  wajs  slow  enough,  and 
the  plague  only  added  to  the  confusion.  At  one  time,  there  were  in 
the  harbor  no  fewer  than  100  steamships  and  quite  as  many  sailing 
vessels,  with  cargoes  valued  at  near!}  $25,000,000.  Government  and 
military  supplies  are  always  discharged  first.  Trade  is  not  inactive, 
however,  and  many  arrangements  in  anticipation  of  an  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war  are  being  made.  Orders  nave  been  placed  for  steel 
rails  and  rolling  stock,  which  will  be  required  on  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities; also  for  bridge  and  structural  iron,  and  galvanized  sheet  iron, 
immense  quantities  of  which  will  be  needed.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
telegraph  lines  will  call  for  much  material;  and  the  various  electric 
installations,  and  sanitary  and  water  works  planned  or  under  way,  are 
to  be  completed. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  South 
Africa  (British  and  Portuguese  Africa)  amounted  in  1900  to  ;E4,127,428 
($20,086,128.36),  as  compared  with  £3,430,565  (*16,694,89i.57)  in  1899, 
an  increase  of  .£696,863  ($3,391,283.79).  To  this  amount  should  be 
added  the  large  imports  for  military  use,  and  the  merchandise  shipped 
from  the  United  States  via  England.  Neither  the  number  nor  the 
value  of  the  horses  and  mules  purchased  in  the  United  States  is  entered 
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at  the  custom-bouse  here.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  South  Africa  that  passed  through  V>e\&^oa 
Bay  and  Beira  can  not  be  specified.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  statistics, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  increase  in  many  aiticles  over  the  importation 
of  1899  can  not  be  shown.  An  inci-ease  in  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  over  the  preceding  year,  however,  is  noticed  in  bacon,  beef 
(salted  and  pickled),  cora,  wheat,  fruits,  and  nuts,  leather  (manufac- 
tured), horses,  clocks,  and  watches,  hardware  and  builders^  tools, 
scientific  apparatus,  telegraph  material,  typewriters,  oil  and  wax, 
turpentine,  tobacco  (manufactured),  passenger  and  freight  cars,  loco- 
motivefl,  and  timber;  while  among  the  decreases  are  canned  beef, 
flour,  lard,  cotton  manufactures,  agricultural  implements,  books,  maps, 
and  engravings,  boots  and  shoes,  bicycles,  steel  rails,  and  furniture. 
The  losses  in  beef  and  flour  are  explained  by  Australian  and  Argentine 
competition,  and  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements,  ete,,  by 
the  war. 

IMPOBT8  OF  CAPE  OOLONY, 

The  total  value  of  all  merchandise  entered  (exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment imports)  in  1900  was  i;]7,161,811  ($83,517,952.23),  against 
£15,370.971  ($7-1,802,830.37)  in  1899,  an  increase  of  £1,790,840 
($8,715,122.86),  or  10.6  per  cent.  This  is  the  largest  total  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  except  in  1897,  when  £4,774,649  ($23,235,- 
829.36)  worth  was  sent  forward  to  the  Transvaal,  against  nothing  in 
1900.     Nearly  all  the  increase  has  been  in  the  trade  of  Cape  Town. 

Import*  aj  Gapt  Colony,  by  eowUries,  in  1900. 
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The  increases  of  imports  for  1900  over  1899  are  noted  in  tiie  follow- 
ing table  (I  ^ve  quantities  where  possible,  instead  of  values,  as  values 
differ): 

Jinporta  into  O^x  Oobmy,  6y  artida,  in  J900. 
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In  these  increases  is  not  included  the  great  bulk  of  supplies  for  the 
armies. 

Statistics  of  Gape  Colony,  necessarily  incomplete,  show  the  following 
gains  by  countries: 

AoetraUsia $3,971,818 

Ani^tine  Bepublic 879,634 

Fmnce 176,849 

Holland 100,906 

Strange  to  say,  the  trade  of  Canada  shows  no  increase,  although  the 
increase  over  1899  was  actually  very  large.  All  other  countries,  appar- 
ently, fell  off  in  their  exports  hither. 

EXPORTS   FBOH  CAPb'  COLONY. 

The  total  value  of  the  colonial  products  (including  gold  and  dia- 
monds) expoi-ted  amounted  to  £7,042,388  ($34, 271, 781. 20),  against 
£22,931,386  (1100,108,939.97)  in  1899,  the  decrease,  in  part,  being  gold 
and  diamonds,  viz,  1899,  gold,  £13,816,683  (*67,634,021.32);  diamonds, 
£4,135,683  (f20,125,814.67). 
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Tbmtage  ddirerednl  Iheporl*  of  Cape  Colony  byforagnand  Bri^hveitdt. 
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COST  OF  LIVINa  IN  JOHANNEHBITBG. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  of  food,  etc. : 

Corned  beef,  per  pound  tin |0. 32 

Oatmeal,  per  pound 12 

Paraffin,  per  gallon 42 

Sice,  Patna,  168-pound  bag,  per  pound 07 

Salt,  table,  per  packet,  pound 06 

Pearl  barley,  7-poand  tin 81 

Cabin  biecuita,  per  pound 16 

Butler,  per  pound 66 

Gandlee,  per  packet 14 

Cbeeee,  per  pound .30 

Com  flour,  per  pound 20 

Coffee,  ground,  per  pound 40 

Golden  sirup,  1-pound  tin 12 

Jams,  Natol,  1-ponnd  tins 24 

Sugar,  beat  Natal  yellow  or  white,  per  pound 09 

Bran,  per  bag,  100  pounds 8.12 

Flour: 

Per  bag,  100  pounds  I A  grade) ; 4.75 

Perbag,  100  pounds  (B  grade) 5.75 

Healiea: 

Whole,  per  bag,  100  pounds 5.50 

Cruahed,  per  Iwg,  100  pounds 6,60 

Heal: 

Boer  (nnmfted),  per  bag,  203  pounds 10.00 

Boer  (ailted), perbag, 206 pounds 10.26 

Mealie  meal,  perbag,  183  pounds 7.50 

Potatoes,  per  pound 08 

Rye,  perbag 7.60 

Tobacco: 

TraoBvaal,  cut,  per  pound 75 

C^peCavendiah,  per  pound , 1.25 

£;ggs,  per  dozen 2.  BO 

Coast  ports  ore  about  10  per  cent  leas. 

The  cost  of  living  has  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  a  marked 
degree,  not  only  in  the  coast  towns  but  throughout  the  country,  mak- 
ing it  very  difficult  for  government  and  other  employees  to  keep  free 
from  debt.  Increased  prices  are  demanded  for  everything,  and  the 
range  of  selection  has  been  largely  curtailed.  Overcrowding  of  the 
cities  has  forced  up  the  rents  enormously,  and  the  different  town  coun- 
cils are  discussing  the  feasibility  of  erecting  dwellings  to  house  the 
working  classes. 

AMERICAN   MANUFACTURES  IN   CAFE   OOLONT. 

To  make  a  list  of  all  the  articles  of  American  manufacture  sent  here 
during  the  last  four  years  wonld  occupy  many  pages.  They  have,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  been  found  efficient  ana  durable.     ' '  l^t  is  ^ 
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another  haody  American  trick,"  is  a  common  saying.  One  can  hardly 
enter  a  house  without  seeing  some  greatly  appreciated  American- 
made  articles.  Our  kitchen  ware  and  furriture  adorn  nmny  a  home. 
The  natives  are  astounded  when  they  see  light,  strong,  and  efficient 
American  agricultural  implements  at  work  in  the  field.  The  American 
organ  is  a  frequent  sight,  and  scholars  sit  in  the  schools  at  neat  and 
comfortable  desks  "made  in  America."  American  pews  in  the  churches 
make  poor  services  less  tedious.  The  old  and  heavy  English  knives 
and  axes  are  passing  away,  and  the  American  hatchets  and  scientific 
axes  are  catting  the  kindling  wood  for  the  home  and  hewing  down  the 
forests.  Where  6  yoke  ol  oxen  were  once  seen  pulling  an  8-inch 
plow,  our  American  plows  with  1  yoke  now  do  the  work,  and  the  day 
IS  fast  disappearing  when  it  takes  from  6  to  8  yoke  to  draw  a  wagon; 
1  American  wagon,  carrying  the  same  load,  can  be  drawn  with  2  yoke, 
or  a  good  team  of  norses.  Imitations  of  American  products  are  ever 
present,  but  there  is  always  something  about  them,  some  little  addition 
or  change,  that  discloses  their  origin. 

The  Hansa  Line,  which  has  just  inaugurated  a  steamer  service  from 
New  York  to  Cape  porta,  has  greatly  reduced  freight  rates,  taking 
cargo  at  15s.  ($3.64)  per  ton  instead  oi  50s.  ($12.15). 

The  railroads  are  owned  by  the  government,  and  were  of  great 
assistance  during  the  war,  although  the  destruction  of  lines  and  rolling 
stock  has  been  considerable.  In  1900,  i942,709  was  expended  for 
engines,  cars,  new  works,  and  for  relaying  the  roads  with  60-pound 
steel  rails,  in  all  of  which  the  United  States  had  a  share.  The  rail- 
ways are  well  conducted,  and  every  year  pay  a  goodly  revenue  to  the 
government.  Over  40,000  tons  of  coal,  mostly  colonial,  are  consumed 
monthly. 

IMPOBTS  AND  EXFOBT8  OF  NATAL. 


(wfttr  <u  can  be  ttoCed) . 
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In  1899,  the  total  was  $26,080,833. 

The  total  exports  from  Natal  were:  In  1900,  X1,1S6,SS3  (»6,624,- 
984.61);  in  1899,  i;i,906,228  (»9,«'1,792.06).  ,,  , 
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in  inipoi'tM  for  IHOO  ovor  ISftO  are  noticed: 
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Timnage  ddivvred  at  theporit  of  Natal  by  Brititk  atidfitreign  veueli  in  1900. 

British..'. 688,629 

Fore^ 105,112 

Total 994,741 

Numbo'  <atd  nationality  of  veteeli  arrumg  at  Natal  dwinff  ISOO. 
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This  does  not  include  transports  with  armv  supplies.  Only  4,273 
tons  of  goods  were  brought  to  Natal  in  American  vessels. 

WOOD   AMD  WOOD   MANUFACTURES   IN   NATAL. 

The  following  clippings  refer  to  the  printed  report  of  the  Swedish 
consul  at  Durban,  Natal.  I  believe  they  will  interest  our  lumber  men, 
for  from  Sweden  and  Norway  come  much  of  the  lumber,  ceilings,  and 
sidings  used  in  the  colonies.  It  will  be  noted  that  American  nails  are 
being  imitated  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Of  the  Norw^Bji  goods  imported,  onl^  tiioae  which  could  be  disposed  of  to  the 
army  had  met  with  any  demand,  while  timber  had  continued  nt^lected  tliroughout 
the  campaign.  Under  these  circumstancea,  Mr.  Berck  had  seize<l  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  special  utudy  of  the  trade  circumstances  of  Natal,  bo  far  as  this  was  posNole, 
and  it  is  nis  opinion  that  that  colonv  will  form  one  of  the  leading  markets  in  South 
Africa  for  Norwegian  '^oods,  when  tne  war  is  over. 


After  allnding  to  the  huge  strides  which  Natal  has  made  in  every  direction  in  the 
last  five  yeaiB,  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  not,  like  that 
of  the  Transvaal,  depende:it  on  the  mining  indu^ry,  things  in  general  being  more 
stable.  Natal  possesses  a  rich  hinterland^  and  the  augmented  overberg  transport 
trade  with  the  Transvaal  and  the  Urange  River  Colony  whirh  will  ensue  after  hoe- 
tilitiee  cease,  should  enable  it  U>  march  steadily  forward.  Durban  is,  he  says,  the 
only  town  in  Natal  of  importance  to  his  wuntrymen,  for  the  reauon  that  it  is  the 
colony's  sole  port.  After  referring  to  the  harbor,  which  he  thinks  may  now  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  South  Africa,  or  at  worst  the  eqnal  of  that  of  Cape  Town,  Mr. 
Berck  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  quay  aecommodation  had  been  considerably 
improved  and  extended,  and  although  iter  the  war  there  would  be  an  enormous 
import  trade,  he  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  delay  in  the  dischturge  of 
cargoes.  Despite  the  fact  Chat  the  demand  for  Norwegian  goods  is  at  present  incon- 
sideiable,  Mr.  Berck  adds  that  timber,  which  was  the  b^tgest  item  of  Norw^an 
imports  into  Natal,  would  always  find  a  ready  market  there. 

SIEIS   AND  CLASSES   OF  TIMBBB   HOST   IN   DEMAND. 

The  EDKee  most  preferred  for  the  Natal  market  are;  Deals,  3  by  9  feet,  4  by  9  feet, 
3  by  11  feet,  3  by  8  feet,  and  3  by  6  feet;  scantlings,  3  by  i\  feet,  3  by  3  feet,  2  by  4} 
feet,  1)  by  4)  feet,  2  by  3  feet,  and  4  by  4  feet;  and  boards,  1  by  6}  feet,  f  by  6}  feet, 
1  by  5  feet,  and  li  by  6}  feet.  Mr.  Berck  says  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  that  any  kind  of  timber  will  sell  in  South  Africa,  but  this  view  is  wholly 
erroneous.  It  is  far  more  advantageous  for  exporters  to  send  the  nzes  and  qualities 
used  locally  and  get  good  prices  for  them  than  to  send  those  for  which  there  is  no 
^  ~    ~    '     Although  the  latter  oventnally  find  buyers,  after  much  delay,  they  have 
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to  be  disposed  of  at  bad  prices.  It  has  been  Hr.  Berck's  unpleasant  experience  to 
see  ca.rgo  after  uargo  sent  of  unsuitable  sizes  and  remain  a  drug  on  the  nuirket  for  a 
coDsidenble  period.  Consignora  who  careteeely  ship  euch  cargoes  create  difBcalti«8 
for  the  consignee,  who  can  not  realize  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  clients.  There  is  a 
big  opening  for  spara  from  28  to  40  feet  in  length  and  not  leee  than  3  to  4  inches  in 
diameter.  They  come  as  deck  loads.  The  prices  range  from  lOe.  to  13s.  ($2.43-^.16) 
escb,  luided  and  delivered.  * 

TRX  DKMAHD   FOB   PACKING  CABBB. 

'niere  is  a  fooat  local  consumption  of  packing-case  wood.  Mr.  Berck  has  received 
many  orders  lor  it,  but  had,  with  regret,  to  place  them  with  Swedish  exporters,  as 
Norw(^;iaii  quotations  were  much  too  high.  He  gives  Bpecifications  of  cases  which 
he  says  he  can  sell  in  Durban  to  the  nnmber  of  trom  GO,000  to  70,000  per  annum. 
Prices  should  be  mode  out  per  case  delivered  f.  o.  b.  London,  or  f,  o.  b,  sailing  ship, 
Antwerp.  They  should  be  the  lowest  quotation,  including  delivery,  as  the  competi- 
tion of  Swedish  and  American  exporters  has  to  be  met 

WOODEN   HODSBS,  KATCHBS,  KIC, 

Beady-made  wooden  honsee  find  no  sale  in  Natal,  as  they  are  subject  to  destruc- 
tion bv  white  ants.  Matches  are  now  locally  made,  and  Mr.  Berck  says  there  are 
three  uictories  in  work  in  Durban  alone.  The  matches  are  excellent,  and  he  there- 
fore feoTB  that  the^  will  eventually  whollv  exclude  the  Norw^an  and  Swedish 
article.  Present  pncee  range  between  in.  9o.  and  3s.  6d.  (66  and  M  cents)  per  gross, 
less  6  per  ceot  discount,  but  ae  the  imported  articles  have  to  bear  an  impost  of  2s. 
(48  cents)  per  grose,  there  is  little  margin  for  competition. 


With  respect  to  nails,  Mr.  Berck  placed  a  trial  order  with  a  Norw^;ian  firm  for 
nails  to  be  made  after  an  American  pattern,  but  the  manufacturers  declined  to  under- 
take it  unless  it  was  followed  by  substantial  orders.  Hereupon  he  retorts  that  Ger- 
man houses  are  at  all  times  ready  to  ntanufEu;ture  to  sample,  and  even  take  the  risk 
whether  the  goods  find  a  market  or  not.  He  considers  that  American  cut  nails  are 
not  so  good  as  those  made  in  Norway,  but  are  mnch  cheaper. 

Jameb  G.  Stowe,  Consuls  General. 
Capb  Town,  Jvly  5, 1901. 


TBADE  OONDinOira  IN  80VTH  APBZOA. 

British  tmdo  is  envious  uf  the  vast  strides  made  duriag  the  last  four 
years  in  the  exportation  of  nmnufactures  and  products  of  the  United 
states,  particularly  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  "a  coalition  of  those  British  manufacturers  intei-ested 
particularly  in  the  mining,  engineering,  and  allied  trades,  should  be 
formed  without  delay  to  obtain  sites  in  Johannesburg  where  stot^ks 
may  be  kept  for  the  prompt  deliveiy  of  goods."  This  is  to  forestall 
possible  similar  action  on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers  to 
secure  the  Transvaal  mining  trade.  While  the  resumption  of  mining 
operations  may  portend  much,  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  immedi- 
ate demand  for  mining  machinery  and  appliances,  for  the  reason  that 
large  orders  have  been  placed  (many  in  the  United  States),  and  at  the 
coast  ports  much  maebmery,  etc.,  may  be  found  waiting  for  a  clear 
track  to  the  Transvaal.  The  shortage  of  cars  may  be  accounted  for, 
not  only  by  the  destruction  by  the  Boer  commandoes,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  construction  of  new  ones  is  delayed  by  lack  of  men. 
Recently,  ten  Baldwin  and  ten  Schenectadj;  engines  have  arrived  and 
have  completed  the  1,000-mile  run  required  by  the  specification. 
Many  objections  to  them  have  been  made,  particulary  by  the  opera- 
tors— objections  too  ridiculous  to  mention — but  the  engines  are  busy. 
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EAILWAT   STOCK. 

If  the  permission  of  the  Portuguese  Government  can  be  obtained,  a 
line  of  railway  will  be  built  from  DcIm^  Bay  to  Johannesburg.  The 
line  will  be  broad  gauge — 4  feet  8  inches — and  will  cheapen  toe  car- 
riage of  goods  to  .lohannesburg  over  50  per  cent.  Eighty  miles  from 
Dekgoa  Bay  there  has  been  found  an  abundance  of  coal,  which  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  ixjad.  Delagoa  Bay  will  in  a  short  time  be  a 
port  of  great  value  to  the  Transvaal,  and  Johannesburg  will  probably 
reach  a  population  of  500,000. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Elliott,  general  manager  of  the  railways  of  Oape  Colony, 
is  now  on  his  way  to  the  Continent  and  the  United  States.  In  a 
recent  interview  £e  stated  in  substance,  referring  to  purchases  for 
the  railways,  that  "a  preference  would  be  piven  to  English  manu- 
factures, with  a  certain  margin."  But  he  added  that  the  Cape  Gov- 
ernment was  cosmopolitan,  and  if  the  Americans  offered  an  article  as 
good  as  that  offered  by  England,  at  a  price  below  the  margin  referred 
to,  the  order  would  be  given  to  them. 

Some  time  ago,  an  order  for  167  "steel  self -dumping  coal  cars"  was 
sent  to  an  American  manufacturer.  These  have  arrived  and  are  being 
erected  at  Capo  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.  They  are  several  feet 
shorter  than  the  English  make,  and  vet  carry  more  coal,  and  they  are 
also  more  economical  in  delivery  of  tne  coai.  The  railway  men,  includ- 
ing the  general  manager,  have  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with 
them.  The  order,  however,  caused  much  complaint  in  England,  on 
the  ground  that  colonial  orders  for  rolling  stock  were  being  diverted 
abroad. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  published  statistics  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Katal,  which  show  a  decrease  in  1900  (compared  with  1899)  of  United 
States  imports,  amounting  to  £334,507  (*1,627,878,32),  while  the 
increase  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  same  period  was 
£1,372,258  {*6, 678, 093. 56).  A  decreajie  la  also  shown  in  the  imports 
from  almost  every  other  country.  The  United  States  lost  12.6  per 
cent;  Germany,  23.7  per  cent;  Belgium,  11.2  per  cent;  and  Austria, 
54.6  pel-  cent.  I  contend,  figures  to  the  contrarj',  that  1900  has  been 
the  lai^at  export  year  of  tne  United  States  to  South  Africa.  The 
statistics  of  1900  can  not  be  depended  upon,  as  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  returns  from  Delagoa  Bay.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  mil- 
lion cigarettes  were  snipped  direct  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  by  one 
house  m  the  United  States.  The  statistics  will  not  show  this,  and  yet 
to  this  number  should  be  added,  jierhapa,  millions  more  of  United 
States  manufacture  that  came  in  via  England,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  Beira. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  canned  meats,  cereals,  tobacco,  etc. 

I  would  note  the  trade  in  "granite  wool"  and  other  substances  of 
like  character  for  use  in  cold  storage  and  refrigerator  structures. 
Over  1,000  tons  of  this  material  have  already  been  ordered,  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  will  yet  be  needed.  Arc  and  incandescent  lamps  are  hav- 
ing quite  a  sale.  This  municipality  is  usin^  one  kind  from  the  United 
States,  5,000  having  been  bought.  Candies,  blotting  paper,  chairs, 
picture  frames  and  moldings,  sole  leather,  and  many  other  articles  are 
coming  to  the  front.  All  these  are  new  imports,  and  to  the  efforts  of 
this  consulate  some  credit  is  due. 
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1  am  pleased  to  note  that  since  the  publication  of  the  report  from 
this  office  OD  cement,'  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  an  f^ncy 
here,  and  if  necessary,  the  cement  will  be  shipped  in  the  manufac- 
turers' chartered  ships.  It  is  time  the  United  States  had  a  share  in 
the  cement  trade,  for,  while  the  demand  has  alwaya  been  heavy,  after 
the  war  it  will  be  largely  increased.  The  report  on  cement  called 
forth  the  following  from  the  British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette: 

Of  the  total  imports  of  cement  into  Soutli  Africa  in  1899,  Great  Britwn  famiehed 
about  73  per  cent  (£106,856^(6,200,147),  the  balance  being  supplied  by  Germany 
and  Belgium.  If  we  compare  this  witli  1889,  when  the  United  Kingdom  shipped 
something  libe  95  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  South  Africa's  consumptive  demands, 
it  will  be  found  that  our  exports  thither  have  declined  by  oB  much  as  22  per  cent. 
Within  the  past  five  years,  Belgium's  contribution  has  advanced  in  the  ratio  of  40per 
cent  and  that  of  Gemmny  by  1Z5  per  cent 

While  the  actual  exports  of  cement  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  from  either  of  our  two  leading  competitor  (for  America  is  at  pres- 
ent altogether  out  of  the  running),  their  combined  atKresate exports  serve  to  power- 
fully enhuice  their  eignificance.  A  competition  which  within  five  years  has  wrested 
one-third  of  our  centent  trade  from  be  in  only  one  of  our  poneesitHis  is  indeed  one  to 
cause  jiiBtifiable  misgivinBH. 

The  fact  that  the  -^pio  rise  of  the  continental  cement  trade  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  lannching  of  certain  great  new  foreign  shipping  lines  enfficieatly  foreshadows 
the  nature  of  the  advantage  to  which  it  owes  its  progress. 

Attestation  of  this  is  (umished  by  bo  capable  an  omerver  as  the  American  consul- 
general  at  Cape  Town,  who  states  that  German  cement,  equal  to  the  best  English 
Portland,  can  be  bought  in  South  Africa  at  Is.  (24  cts. ),  and  Belgium  cement  at 
Is.  6d.  (36cts.),  per  barrel  cheaper  than  English,  Hhipped  per  ateainer  from  Ham- 
buiy  and  Antwerp  at  25a.  ($5.87)  per  ton  and  10  per  cent  primage,  the  forwardinga 
from  iNitb  these  ports,  as  well  as  Iram  other  inland  continental  slA,:es  to  whom  tlie 
preferential  rates  are  open,  being  eftei:ted  by  the  German  shipping  line,  whose 
"coQsiderable  cheapening  of  freight  cotAs"  is,  as  professed  by  them,  achieved  lees 
by  reduced  sea  freights — the  conference  agreement  preventing  this — than  by  reduced 
nulway  cbargee  to  the  European  port  of  shipment. 

Shipments  are  arriving  from  Gernian^.  the  ruling  price  being  Ss.  6d. 
{%1. 34)  a  cask  of  400  pounds.  One  firm  in  thii^  city  hau  sold  during  the 
year  80,000  casks,  and  another  26,000  casku.  I  am  told  that  there  is 
now  a  "cement  trust"  in  Germany,  with  a  capital  of  f 7,600,000. 
Belgian  cement  is  quoted  at  is.  6d.  ($1,095)  a  cask.  These  prices  are 
f .  o.  b.  Antwerp  or  Hamburg.  The  imports  for  1900  were  over  3,000,000 
pounds  ia  excess  of  those  of  1899. 

AUEBICAN  IBON   AND  STEEL. 

The  recent  prices  of  American  merchant  iron  and  soft  Bessemer  steel 
made  an  opening  for  a  large  trade  in  those  commodities  in  Sonth 
Africa.  One  of  the  largest  merchants  here  received  samples  of  2.5 
tons,  which  were  taken  to  the  railway  shops  for  the  making  of  bolts, 
etc..  and  to  the  coach  builders  for  iron  forgings  and  the  like.  Either 
the  blacksmiths  did  not  know  how  to  work  American  iron,  or  the  iron 
was  not  up  to  quality  stated,  for  in  working  it  wa^  found  to  be  brittle; 
it  '^would  not  weld  or  head  well."  The  failure  of  this  shipment  has 
struck  such  a  blow  to  the  iron  trade  that,  until  samples  arrive  that  will 
do  the  work  required,  no  headway  in  this  line  can  be  made.     I  would 
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auggest  that  when  iron  ia  shipped  to  this  county,  instructions  be  for- 
waraed  as  to  the  proper  method  of  working,  if  this  differs  from  the 
working  of  English  iron  and  steel. 


During  the  year  ended  December  31, 1898.  the  increase  in  the  imports 
of  bicycles  from  the  United  States  over  tne  preceding  year  was  171 
per  cent,  oi-  $27,885.06 — more  tlian  tliat  of  any  other  counti-y.  Dur- 
ing tlie  year  1899,  the  imports  were  less  than  m  1898,  but  more  than 
in  1897.  For  the  year  ended  December  31, 1900,  a  substantial  increase 
is  noticed.  The  formation  of  several  bicycle  corps  for  army  service 
caused  imports  to  advance.  Many  of  the  men  furnished  their  own 
wheels,  and  the  local  agencies,  both  American  and  others,  had  all  they 
could  do,  and  stocks  in  store  and  on  the  water  were  inadequate. 

WA0ON& 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  remarks  of  Ix>rd  Roberts  regarding 
American  w^ons.     He  said: 

Six  buck  wagone  were  imported  for  trial  from  theTTnited  States.  These  proved  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  pattero  of  either  Capeor  English  manufacture.  The  wheels 
were  of  hickory,  the  bodies  of  black  walnut,  and  the  metal  work  of  eteel.  The 
superiority  of  thoee  vehicles  was  donbtle^  due  to  the  fact  that  mule  wa^os  are 
largely  used  in  America  for  the  carriage  of  goods,  as  well  as  for  military  transport 
The  iDanufocturera  have  therefore  learned  by  practical  experience  what  is  tbe  beet 
type  of  wagon  and  what  are  the  most  suitable  materials  in  building  them.  It  may 
be  added  tKat  the  wagons  in  question  cost  considciubly  lees  than  the  Bristol  pattern. 

A  shipment  of  these  wagons  is  now  on  the  water  and  large  orders 
may  be  exacted.  Wagons  for  thiii.^rket  must  use  the  "Peavey 
brake,"  which  is  operated  from  the  rear  Hy  a  screw. 

COAL. 

Many  vessels  arrived  with  steam  coal  in  1900,  and  there  are  now  at 
this  port  three  ships,  and  others  at  upcoast  ports.  Steam  coal  is  now 
quoted  at  .509.  (112. 16)  per  ton.  This  seems  nigh,  but  the  freight  from 
tne  United  States  is  25s.  ($6.08)  per  ton.  Owing  to  delays  in  discharg- 
ing cargoes,  freight  rates  can  not  fall,  A  sample  cargo  of  "coal  bri- 
quettes from  Germany  is  on  the  water.  These  briquettes  are  composed 
of  coal  dust  and  tar,  compressed  under  heavy  pressure  into  bricks 
about  three  times  the  size  of  ordinary  house  bricks,  and  are  worth 
15s.  ($3.65)  less  than  Cardiff  coal.  It  is  stated  that  the  grate  bars 
using,  this  fuel  burn  out  rapidly  under  the  intense  heat  generated. 
Coal  imports  for  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  for  1900  were  131,000  tons 
ahead  of  those  of  1899. 

LUMBER. 

The  trade  for  the  year  is  highly  gratifying,  and  the  United  States 
has  had  the  bulk.  Twelve  American  sailmg  vessels  are  now  awaiting 
diwharge.  The  lumber  is  principally  Oregon  pine.  For  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1901,  over  tifty  Swedish  aud  Norwegian  sailing  snips 
have  left  South  America  for  our  southern  ports,  to  Taring  back  pitch 
pine.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  American  ships  could  not  be  found  to 
do  this  work.  -.  . 
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UnniaDufactured  leather  shows  increased  imports  of  about  1,000,000 

Kundfi.  I  can  only  add  that  I  regret  that  the  exportation  of  sole 
.ther  from  the  United  States  was  discontinued.  It  is  not  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  stop  exporting  when  a  foreign  market  is  once  estab- 
lijibed,  for  the  reason  that  the  home  market  is  again  ample. 


POOD  ABTICLES. 


Heintz,  the  man  who  makes  fifty-seven  articles  for  the  table,  has 
had  one  of  his  agents  here,  and  the  sales  have  been  marvelous. 
Everybody  is  tasting  the  goods  at  stores  where  young  ladies  are  cook- 
ing toe  soups,  etc.    These  articles  have  come  to  stay. 


A  comparison  of  United  States  trade  in  South  Africa  with  that  of 
other  countries  is  satisfactory,  and  appears  still  more  so  when  it  is 
considered  that  our  commerce  with  other  countries,  to  which  we  have 
been  selling  for  years,  is  less  than  with  this  country — a  comparatively 
new  one.  Taking  the  imports  from  the  United  States  at  120,086,128.36, 
it  is  seen  that  South  Africa  takes  more  of  our  products  than  does 
the  Argentine  Ke|)ublic,  Brazil^  all  the  other  South  American  States, 
the  Chinese  Empire,  Eaat  Indies,  Russia,  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Austria,  Turkey,  all  the  West  Indies,  not  including  Cuba,  or 
all  the  Central  American  States;  and  this  trade  is  only  exceeded  bv 
that  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Netherlands,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  or  British  Australia. 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  said  that  plans  are  maturing  for  expendin? 
$50,000,000  in  new  railways;  that  several  thousand  miles  of  telegrapfi 
lines  are  to  be  erected  and  renewed;  that  ¥5,000,000  is  to  be  spent  for 
public  works,  and  $16,000,000  on  harbors;  that  $500,000  is  to  be 
invested  in  electrit  iines  in  Natal;  and  25  or  more  millions  are  to  be 
expended  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a  proportionate  amount  in  the  Orange 
Biver  Colony.    We  must  not  fail  to  bid  for  this  work. 

No  nation  or  rounicinility  is  so  rich,  especially  after  time  of  war, 
that  it  can  afford  to  give  to  the  highest  bidder — even  if  he  be  of  its  . 
own  country— a  contract  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  whole 
people.  "The  best  goods  at  the  cheapest  price  can  not  be  kept  out  of 
the  world's  markets."  -  A  country  laid  waste,  with  valuable  mines  long 
idle,  public  works  much  deteriorated,  must  recuperate,  and  it  takes 
money  and  products  of  other  natipns  to  bring  about  such  recuperation. 

Our  trade  for  1899  and  1900  with  the  Uiflanders  of  the  Boer  States 
(our  best  customers  in  those  States)  has  been  lost,  owing  to  their 
exodus.  On  their  return  to  their  old  businesses,  their  trade  will  ^;ain 
be  open  to  us,  and  in  time  a  great  improvement  will  be  witnessed, 
particularly  in  Johannesburg.  The  streets  will  be  properly  paved, 
and  the  sewerage  system,  so  much  needed,  will  be  installed.  A  uegin- 
ning  has  been  made  in  opening  up  the  mines,  hotels,  and  stores.  G^>ds 
are  oeing  forwarded  by  the  military  authorities,  the  dry  goods  mer- 
diants  being  permitted  consignments  of  10  tons,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  50  per  cent  must  consist  of  clothing  and  SO  per  cent  must  be 
amtable  for  the  poorer  chtsses,  while  boot  and  shoe  dealers  are  limited 
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to  5  tons  per  shipment,  50  per  cent  to  be  suitable  for  the  pooter  classes. 
As  soon  as  mer^umts  have  ample  stocks,  the  military  stores  will  be 
closed. 

ADVICE  TO  MANUFACrCBEBS. 

Allow  me  to  suf  ^est  to  the  hundreds  of  our  manofactnrers  who  do 
not  care  to  visit  south  Africa  and  must  therefore  send  catal<^^ee,  not 
to  print  prices  in  the  same,  for  the  printed  prices  are  not,  merchants 
state,  high  enough  to  cover,  in  all  cases,  erpenses  connected  with  the 
receipt  and  selling  of  the  goods.  Naming  net  prices  would  be  better, 
and  Uien  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  regular  dealer  and 
the  wholesaler,  for  the  latter  must  be  protected. 

A  trade  commissioner  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  on  a  visit  to 
South  Africa,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  an  increase  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  can  be  brought  about.  He  claims  that  a 
large  quantity  of  Canadian  goods  is  coming  here^such  tui  cheese,  bacon, 
tiniDer,  and  other  products.  He  believes  that  if  shipped  direct,  these 
articles  could  be  placed  upon  the  market  more  cheaply,  thus  creating  a 
larger  demand. 

J.  G.  Stowe,  Ctm^- General. 
■  Cape  Town,  Jidi/  13,  1901. 
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The  importa  in  certain  lines  of  provisions  from  Australasia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  United  States  in  IdOOarecompared  in  the  following  table: 


AMlClM. 

AiKenUna. 

United  States, 

«0.M8 

1I8,3>T 

PmwlM. 

a,M7 

2i,'a» 

KHA 

4,«1.«T 

. 

The  increase  of  imports  of  Australasia  and  Ai^ntina  in  1900  over 
189&  is  shown  in  the  lollowing  articles: 


Artlclea. 

Auatnlui*. 

Aixentlm 

Pmndt. 

io.2M.sra 

WS". 

2.743,218 
B,M4,731 

I  most  heartily  wish  that  the  United  States  could  have  a  share  of 
the  great  frozen-meat  trade.  Cold-stor^e  slups  can  deliver  meat  here 
as  well  as  can  ships  from  Austrahisia  to  ETugland;  both  cross  .the 
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equator,  and  the  passi^  from  Australasia  to  Euglaud  is  very  mucb  t&r- 
ther  thau  from  New  York  to  this  and  other  South  African  ports. 


The  following  shows  the  prices  prevailing  in  certain  commodities 
sent  here  from  the  United  States.  I  take  the  articles  principally 
exported  to  this  country.  In  some  lines  of  machinery,  I  can  not 
specify: 


_,, ^-,  _, _ per  ewe.-  10.91 

160°  White  Boee,  2/4  imperial  KalloDS,  low  screw do .89 

110°  Brilliant,  2/ft  American  paUoas.lotv  screw do .81 

Fhnc«t  Doszle  will  be  supplied  when  ordered  at  2d.  extra  per  case. 

Grain  (in  good  boge,  well  sewn) : 

No.  loard  spring  wheat perlOOIbti..  1.66 

No.  2  red  winter do 1.41 

No.  1  rye do....  1.17* 

Oats,  wnite  clipped do 1.  ISJ 

Com  and  meal: 

No.  2mealiee,  white do .97 

No.  2  mealies,  yellow do .»! 

White  samp per  bag  of  196  ibe..  2.30 

Yellow  eamp do....  2.40 

White  mealies  meal do 2.26 

Yellow  mealies  meal do 2.20 

Pease  and  beans:  - 

Split  pease per  bag  of  200  lbs..  3.76 

Green  pease do 4.46 

Whole  pease do 3.37 

Harrow  beans — do 8.02 

Medimn  beans do.*-...  4.46 

White  kidney  beans do 6.30 

Bed  kidney  beans do 7.03 

Yelloweye  beans do 8.91 

Can  do  carload  lots,  in  bond,  at  better  figures. 

Flour  (in  bags  containing  98  pounds) : 

"Heptnne" per  ton  of  2,000  lbs..  39.79 

"Noblesse" do....  39.79 

"BrilUant" do....  37.24 

"Premier" do....  36.22 

Armour  A  Co. 's  prime  winter,  216  American  gallons per  case. .  7.33 

Pool  A  Macy's  prime  winter,  2/5  American,  2/4  imperial  gallons, 

per  case 7.33 

Turpentine: 

"Pine  Tree"  brand,  2/5  American  gallons per  case..  4. 11 

"KneTree"  brand,  10/1  American  gallons do 5.10 

Barbed  wire  (in  carload  lots  of  30,000  pounds): 

2and4pt  12g per  ton  of  2,000  lbs..  48.02 

2«nd4pt  14  g do-...  62.92 

Furniture: 

Extra  Washington  chairs,  K.  D.  (in  cases  of  1  dozen) each..  ■4.2S 

Antique  waehelands: 

Single '7.16 

Donble '».90 

60-indt  double  roll-top  desk,  oak: 

Well  boxed M7.75 

Burli^ped  and  crated "16,00 

Nails  (in  carload  lots,  base  price): 

Cut per  100  lbs..  '1.70 

Wire  (round) do °1.70 

Wire  (oval) do....  '4.96 

In  leas  than  carload  lots,  10  cents  advance. 

•  Lea  2i  per  cent.  '  Lea  3  per  cent  ° Leas  2  per  i^t) OQ I C 
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k.    ("Champion,"  or&ny 
ir  cent  discount  from  list. ) 


Duck.    ("Champion,"  or&ny  other  brand  of  wide  duck,  30,  2},  and  2 

per  cent  discount  from  list. ) 
Glucose  (in  carload  lote,  in  casks,  usnal  siee):  F.o.B.Neir  York, 


..perlOOlhe..  (1.56 

re- do 1.65 

42=  (Oyatal) do...  1.66 

43°  (Brewers') do 1.66 

Bosin  (in  bfurel  lots): 

F  grade  Na  2 per  barrel  of  280  lbs.  gross..  1.80 

Stavee; 

Dressed  44/46  by  1  inch,  prime  W.  I.  hogsheads,  rough  listed, 

per  mille 88.00 

Bough  64  by  IJ-inch  pipes per  mille..  195.00 

Lumber: 

White  pine  clear,  1  to  2  inches  by  12  and  up  by  12  to  16  feet,  per 

1,000  feet 60.00-62.00 

White  pine  clear,  2i,  3,  and  4  by  12  inches  and  up  by  12  to  16  feet, 

per  1,000  feet 67.00-70.00  . 

No.  1  white  pine  shelving  1  by  12  to  16  inches  by  12  to  16  feet, 

drMsed per  1,000  ft..  30.00-31.00 

No.  2  white  pine  shelving,  1  by  12  to  18  incbee  by  12  to  16  feet, 

dressed , , per  1,000 ft..  26.00-28.00 

Carpenters'  clear  pine,  1  to  2  by  12  incbee  and  up  by  12  to  16  feet, 

per  1,000  feet 43.00-*5.00 

Carpenlors'  clear  pine,  2},  3,  and  4  by  12  inches  and  np  by  12  to  IS 

feet per  1,000  feet..  56.00-68.00 

Pitch  pine  flooring.  No.  1,  regular  sizes,  tongued  and  grooved,  per 

1,000  feet  B.  M •14.00-16.00 

Firsts  and  secoadfi,  white  ash,  1  by  8  inchee  and  op  by  10  to  16  feet, 

per  1,000  feet 44.00-46.00 

Select  Bfih,  1  x6incheeand  up  bj;  12  to  16  feet per  1,000  feet..  29.00-31.00 

Firsts  and  seoonds,  poplar,  Iby  Sincheaandapby  lOtolOfeet,  per 

1,000  feet 36.00-38.00 

Thicker  popUr,  in  all  grades,  at  proportionate  prices. 
Poplar  shippii»  culls,  1  by  4  inches  and  up  by  10  to  16  feet,  per 

1.000  feet 19.00-21.00 

Lanl: 

Armour  A  Co, 'a  "Shield"  brand— 

10/10-pound  tine percaee..  .        *  10. 374 

20/5-pouiid  tins do *ia87i 

Armour  &  Co. 'a  compound — 

10/10-pound  tins do '8.12* 

20/5-pound  tina do <'8.62» 

WilcoT  ''Globe"— 

10/10-pound  tina do "11.10 

20/5-pound  tine do "11.30 

Wilcox  ''Bed  Ckm"— 

10/10-ponnd  tins do "9.00 

20/5-pouiid  tine do "9.25 

Dried  fruits: 

Choice  apples,  ringa,  in  60-pound  casee per  lb..  ".07 

finest  GaTifoniia  peaches  ( unpaied) ,  in  26-pound  cases  or  40-pound 

paila per  lb..  ".091 

Finest  California  apricots  (unpared),  in  25-pound  cases  or  40-pound 

pdls per  pound..  ''.lOJ 

Finest  BarUett  peare  (unpared),  in  25-pound  cases  or  4>-pound 

pails per  pound..  '.09i 

"Choice"  grade  of  the  above  about  1  cent  less. 
Prunes,  finest,  in  25-pound  cases  or  40-pouDd  paila — 

40/50B *.06* 

60/60S *.05i 

60/70a «.05 

70/90a '.04i 

Prunes  packed  in  air-tight  tins  (guaranteed)  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance ovei  above  prices. 

■F.  o.  b.  Southern  porta;  t.  o.  b.  New  York,  $21  to  (22.-,  , 

*l  percent!  o,  b.  New  York.  CjiOOQIC 

°  1  and  1  per  cent  f.  o.  b.  New  York  (in  carload  lot^).  O 

'  Leas  1  per  cent  in  quautitiee. 
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Canned  meats: 

Armour  &  Co.'a  corned  beef,  with  keys—  f.o.b.Nbw  York. 

24/2e perdoien..  ■f2.40 

48/lB do.,-,  'l.SO 

Anaow  A  Co.'s  Brawn  beef,  vith  keys— 

24/2H do....  »2.20 

48/lfl do,.,.  '1.25 

Armour  ft  Co.'s  chipped  beef,  with  key»— 

24/ig do....  »1.10 

24/lB do....  -l.eo 

Salmon: 

AUaka  red  flah,  4SA8 do....  ^1.30 

Alaaka pink  fiah,  48/18 do....  "l.OS 

Alaaka  medium  red  fl^h,  48/1b do *1.20 

Bolted  oats: 

" Champion"  (finest  quality,  kiln  dried,  in  barralaof  180  poonds 
net) 'SM 

l^e  collectors  of  customB  state  that  the  increoae  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30, 1901,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1900  in  impoila 
from  the  United  States  was: 

To  Cape  Colony £47,230=.  f229,844.80 

To  Natal 317,910=1,647,100.02 

J,  G.  Stowe,  Otmaul- General. 
Cape  Town,  Jvly  31, 1901. 


TRANSVAAL. 

When  hostilities  broke  out  in  October,  1899,  hundreds  of  business 
houses  in  these  countries  immediately  closed  down,  and  those  that 
remained  open  were  unable  to  maintam  even  a  show  of  doing  business 
excepting  at  great  loss,  and  this  in  the  hope  that  the  war  would  soon 
cease.  The  occupation  of  the  countries  by  the  British  forces  in  1900, 
instead  of  releasing  the  commercial  strain,  only  intensified  it,  until  an 
absolute  deadlock  occurred.  Since  that  time,  no  practical  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  situation.  At  present,  every  business 
transaction  is  under  military  supervision,  every  foot  of  railway  is 
under  military  control,  and  every  inch  of  territory  under  martial  law. 
Should  the  war  continue  throughout  the  year  1902,  the  American  man- 
ufacturer will  lose  nothing  (and  may  save  himself  much)  by  consider- 
ing SouUi  Africa,  commercially,  as  dead-man's  land.  A  continuation 
of  present  conditions  during  the  year  1902  will  simply  mean  ruin  to 
all  whose  commercial  interests  already  lie  here,  ana  newcomers  will 
only  be  placing  themselves  in  the  line  of  certain  disaster. 

Until  peace  is  declared  on  a  permanent  basis,  these  ports  of  South 
Africa  can  have  no  possible  interest  for  the  commercial  man.  The 
trifling  resumption  of  business  in  several  of  the  mines  would  be 
unworthy  of  notice,  excepting  as  an  earnest  of  a  general  resumption 
to  follow.  Standing  alone  as  it  does,  it  is  simply  an  expensive  experi- 
ment. So  far  from  a  general  resumption  of  business  having  taken 
place  and  an  opportunity  being  offered  for  the  entrance  of  newcomers, 
thousands  of  the  former  residents  of  the  country  are  still  at  the  coast, 
awaitine  military  permits  to  come  forward. 

Should  the  war,  however,  be  concluded  in  the  year  1902,  our  home 
manufacturers  will  find  in  South  Africa  one  of  the  most  desirable  mar- 

'I^aelpercentinqoaBtities,    ^  1  and  1  per  cent  t.  o.  b.  New  York.     'Lees  1  percent! 
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ket3  for  their  products  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  South  Africa  lives 
on  imports.  Foodstuffs,  buildimr  materials  and  mining  machinery 
are  all  foreign  products  here.  The  only  local  producta  of  importance 
are  gold,  coal,  and  diamonds.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  follow- 
ing the  peace  settlement,  the  demands  in  the  above-mentioned  line^are 
certain  to  be  very  heavy.  The  tremendous  tax  which  the  cost  of  the 
war  will  impose  on  this  country  will  necessitate  the  opening  up  of 
every  availabe  mining  area,  and  there  will  be  a  rush  for  mining  equip- 
ments and  supplies.  American  manufacturers  are  already  well  repre- 
sented in  these  lines,  but  there  will  be  abundant  room  for  newcomers. 
Our  people  must  remember,  however,  that  the  standard  of  work  in 
South  Africa  is  very  high  and  the  market  very  seasitlve.  The  knowl- 
edge that  a  product  ia  inferior  is  instantly  passed  along  among  the 
various  combinations  representing  the  mining  interests  here,  and  uhe 
market  is  closed  to  it.  An  order  placed  in  the  States  for  steel  ears 
was  tilled  so  unsatisfactorily  that  a  prejudice  has  been  created  against 
all  steel  cars  from  the  United  States.  A  shipment  of  water-tube  boil- 
ers was  so  bad  that  the  question  has  arisen  about  placing  any  orders 
for  such  goods  with  American  lirms  in  the  future.  All  munumcturers 
intending  to  compete  for  this  market  should  remember  that  they  will 
meet  here  the  best  work  of  the  best  firms  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Nor  will  the  demands  for  machinery  be  confined  to  the  needs  of  the 
mines.  The  countries  have  been  devastated  by  troop  from  end  to  end, 
and  all  farms  and  crops  have  been  destroyed.  With  the  return  of  the 
Boer  farmers  to  their  bomefe,  and  the.  influx  of  the  new  population 
which  the  British  Government  is  intending  to  attnuit  to  the  land,  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  ^eat  demand  for  machinery  and  implements  used  in 
farming  and  agriculture.  It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  heretofore,  farming  has  been  followed  on  very  primitive  lines. 
The  average  Boer  farmer  seldom  required  more  than  enough  for  his 
own  simple  wants,  and  no  question  of  markets  interested  him  to  any 
extent;  hence  his  neglect  of  mechanical  aids. 

As  suggested  above,  the  destruction  of  buildings  during  the  war  has 
been  enormous,  and  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  industry  must  be  the  rebuilding  of  thousands  of  farmhouses. 
Iron,  timber,  and  general  building  materials  will  be  in  great  demand, 
and  concerns  interested  in  these  lines  will  do  weli  to  canvass  this 
market  closely  and  vigorously.  The  country  is  practically  void  of 
manufactures,  and  as  commercial  commodities  native  timber  and  iron 
are  unknown.  The  influx  of  population  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  is  certain  to  follow  the  reopening  of  the  country  will  result  in 
a  rapid  extension  of  all  cities  and  towns  immediately  dependent  upon 
themining  industry.  Johannesburg  and  the  Witwatersrand  will,  of 
course,  be  the  principal  centers  of  this  develoument. 

But  attractive  as  this  market  is  certain  to  De  when  permanent  and 
substantial  peace  is  restored,  let  not  our  manufacturers  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  the  present  offers  any  justification  for  the  outlay  of  a 
single  cent  in  atteifipting  to  do  business.  Nor  should  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  rumors  of  approaching  peace.  No  kind  of 
peace  under  which  trade  and  commerce  can  profitably  move  is  as  yet 
within  sight.  The  channels  of  commerce  and  trade  are  practically 
closed,  and  until  absolute  peace  is  restored,  no  opportunity  offers  for 
the  development  of  American  trade  in  this  direction. 

Wm.  D,  Gohdon,  Cunevlar  Acfent, 

JoHANNESBUKO,  November  16,  1901. 


afbioa:  tunib. 


The  trade  returns  of  Tunis  for  1900,  taken  from  the  cnstoms  statis- 
tictj,  are:  i 


Algeria 

OKSt  Britain... 
AottrU 

£!?";:■..:■.: 

KalU 

flpain 

Q«rnikii7 

Holluiil 

ffiV::::::::: 

UoltedSuilea.., 
All  others 

Total  lor  1 
Total  for  IBM.. 


The  above  table  ahows  a  decline  of  $1,330,541  in  the  exports  for  1900, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports 
mark  an  increase  of  81,007,054. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  protectorate  government,  two-thirdsof  thia 
country's  trade  is  absorbed  by  France.  Olive  oil  of  a  very  superior 
quality  is  the  principal  product,  and  its  export  value  for  1900  amounted 
to  $1,092,507.  Of  this,  France  took  totheamount  of  $703,507;  Italy, 
$316,000,  and  other  countries  the  remainder.  The  export  of  wine, 
valued  at  $166,780,  was  almost  entirely  to  France. 
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The  exports  from  Tunis  to  the  United  States  are  quite  insignificant. 
During  1900,  they  consisted  of  spoofresto  thevalueof  S5,780,  and  goat- 
skins, »4,500. 

The  latest  figures  I  have  been  able  to  procure  show  trade  movements 
for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1901.  Imports  for  this  period 
amounted  to  $2,642,000  and  exports  to  11,719,740. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  and  values  of  the  principal 
imports  in  that  period: 

ChartKter  and  vahu  of  importtfor  quaritr  ended  Mareh  SI,  1901. 
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Importtfrom  the  Untied  i^aiet,  quarier  ended  March  SI,  1901. 
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ExpiTUfOT  Uu  quarter  ended  March  31, 1901. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  all  products  and  manufacturee  from  our 
country  reach  Tunis  through  France  and  French  houses.  When  we 
can  succeed  in  establishing  even  a  limited  direct  service  with  these 
ports,  our  goods  can  be  placed  on  this  market  to  a  large  extent. 

St.  L.  a.  Touhat,  Vlce-Congid. 

TuKis,  September  S5,  1901. 


ZAJNZTBAE. 

I  inclose  statement  of  imports  into  Zanzibar  for  June  taken  from 
the  official  paper.  I  would  add  that  there  is  a  good  opening  here  for 
bright-colored  cotton  and  velvetine  prints.  While  white  cotton  goods 
are  already  imported  from  the  United  States,  none  of  the  color^  cot- 
tons and  calicos  come  from  our  country,  though  more  of  these  goods 
arc  consumed  on  the  island  than  of  the  white. 

I  would  advise  manufacturers  who  contemplate  selling  in  this  market 
to  send  an  expert  here  to  investigate  the  kind  of  goo^  and  patterns 
which  would  sell.    The  natives  require  very  striking  figures  and  colors. 

There  is  not  in  Zanzibar  a  single  house  handling  uiewing  gum.  This 
is  stated  by  Eurepean  residents  who  have  attempted  to  purchase  it. 
The  population  here  numbers  some  200,000. 

An  English  company  is  constructing  a  wharf  and  tank  for  storing 
petroleum.     It  intends  to  import  from  the  Caspian  field.     At  present, 
the  United  States  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the  petroleum  consumed. 
Chas.  B.  BoaKBS,  G)n»d.  . 

Zanzibab,  July  £7,  1901,  t^lc 
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Imports  into  Zanzibar  for  the  moath  of  June,  1901: 
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Imports  by  ports  into  Zanzibar  for  June,  1901,  compared  with  June, 
1900; 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

RBPOBT  FBOH  CONSULATE-OEIICERAIi  AT  HOm^EAI.. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  retuma  of  the  trade  of  the 
DominioQ  for  the  year  ended  June  30  laat  is  the  great  increase  in  the 
exports  of  products  of  the  mine.  The  total  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  was  $12,458,534  and  the  exports  of  products  of  the  mine 
increased  $16,402,307.  To  the  development  of  the  Yukon,  credit  for 
this  remarkable  showing  is  no  doubt  largely  due,  but  other  parte  of 
the  Dominion  have  also  contributed  their  share.  That  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  country  are  actively  seeking  the  markets  of 
the  world  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  exports  in  this  line,  the  value 
rising  from  »14,224j287  in  1900  to  $16,012,502,  or  12i  per  cent.  Such 
a  development  implies  that  Canadian  goods  are  finding  favor  in  other 
lands  and  that  the  manufacturers  are  exhibiting  courage  and  enterprise 
in  the  stru^le  for  foreign  trade.  It  proves  that  many  of  the  indus- 
tries have  successfully  pa.'iaed  the  nursing  period,  out  of  which,  at  one 
time,  it  was  feared  they  would  never  emerge. 

In  regard  to  the  other  great  classes  of  exports,  the  report  for  the 
past  year  is  not  so  flattering.  The  fisheries  did  not  produce  as  much 
for  export  as  in  1900,  the  figures  being  $10,720,352  against  $11,169,083. 
The  export  of  forest  products  told  a  slightly  better  tale,  the  values 
being  $30,003,857  and  $29,663,668,  respectively.  Animals  and  their 
produce  might  have  been  expected  to  snow  a  large  increase,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  added  demand  in  many  lines  ci-eated  by  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  but  even  in  this  cl&ss  there  is  a  falling  away,  the  figures  being 
$56,499,527  against  a  record  in  1900  of  $56,148,807.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  important  class  of  exports  placed  under  the  heading  "Agricul- 
tural products"  that  the  only  marked  decrease  is  to  be  found.  In  1898, 
there  were  export«d  under  this  classification  products  to  the  value  of 
$33,063,285.  In  1900,  this  had  decreased  to  $27,516,609.  This  yeara 
further  drop  has  taken  place,the  figures  being  $24,977,662.  No  doubt 
the  partial  failure  of  the  Manitoba  grain  crop  last  year  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  this  loss,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  record  to  be 
viewed  with  equanimity.  The  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  is  so 
largely  based  on  the  development  of  ite  agricultural  resources  that  any 
retarding  of  that  development  creates  inquiry  among  all  classes.  If 
broad  conclusions  may  with  safety  be  drawn  from  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation returns,  it  might  be  assumed  that  Canadian  farmers  are  turning 
uieir  attention  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  stock  raising, 
dairying,  and  kindred  occupations,  rather  than  to  grain  growing.  'Iliis 
is  in  itfielf  to  be  desired,  but  it  should  not,  in  a  ^oung  country  like 
Canada,  imply  any  actual  decrease  in  the  production  ot  the  fruits  of 
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It  muat  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  unparalleled  development  of  the 
Canadian  export  trade  hae  taken  pla^e  ot  late  years,  and  that  an  increase 
of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  over  the  extraordinary  fic^reu  of  1900  is 
in  itself  no  slight  achieTement,  and  ia  a  trustworthy  indication  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  country's  business  is  in  a  thririnj;;  and  progressive 
condition. 

The  department  of  customs,  Ottawa,  bas  compiled  a  statement  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Canada  by  countries  dunog  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  last.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  was  $190,415,625  as 
gainst  $189,622,518  in  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  $793,012. 
"Hie  total  value  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  was  $181,237,988,  an 
advance  of  $133,672  as  compared  with  the  proceeding  twelve  months, 
when  the  figures  were  $180,«04,316.  Of  the  total  imports,  $105,969,756 
were  dutiable  and  $76,268,232  were  free,  as  against  $10i,346,795  duti- 
able and  $76,457,521  free  in  1900.  The  total  duty  collected  amounted 
to  $29,106,979,  or  $217,869  ahead  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain,  for  consumption,  amounted  to 
$48,164,297  as  against  $44,789,730  for  the  year  previous,  a  reduction 
of  about  one  million  and  three-quarters.  The  reduction,  however, 
was  in  free  goods,  to  which  of  course  the  preferential  tariff  does  not 
apply.  The  value  of  free  goods  was  $11,316,510  as  against  $13,227,974 
in  1900.  The  dutiable  goods  from  Grreat  Britain  show  a  slight  increase 
over  the  figures  for  last  year,  $31,701,654  compared  with  ^1,561,756. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tion was  $110,486,008,  while  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  $109,844,578. 
The  dutiable  goods  totaled  $53,600,278  in  value  as  against  $53,897,561, 
whilst  free  goods  were  $56,884,000  compared  with  $55,946,817. 

The  imports  for  consumption  from  France  show  an  increase  of 
$1,029,519,  the  figures  being,  1901,  $5,398,021;  1900,  $4,368,502. 
The  increase  was  altogether  m  dutiable  goods,  which  amounted  to 
$4,569,060  as  against  $3,503,609.  The  free  goods  from  France 
amounted  to  $828,961,  while  for  the  previous  year  they  were  $864,893. 

Canada  took  $7,021,406  worth  of  goods  for  consumption  from  Ger- 
many lost  year,  a  falling  off  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  when 
they  amounted  to  $8,383,498,  The  value  of  dutiable  goods  was 
$6,121,190  as  against  $7,466,447,  and  that  of  free  goods  $900,215 
compared  with  $918,051. 

The  grand  total  of  exports  was  $196,487,632.  The  exports  of  Cana- 
dian merchandise  to  Great  Britain  last  js^ear  amounted  to  $92,857,526 
as  against  $96,562,875  for  the  year  previous,  a  reduction  of  $3,705,350. 
The  value  of  foreign  exports  sent  from  this  country  to  Great  Britain 
was  $12,471,431  as  against  $11,173,093. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  merchandise  to  the  United  States  were 
$67,983,673,  while  for  the  year  previous  they  were  $59,666,656,  the 
increase  being  largely  in  bullion  shipped  from  the  Yukon.  The  for- 
eign merchanoise  sent  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  was  $2,423,168, 
an  increase  of  $456,751  over  the  previous  twelve  months. 

The  exports  of  Canadian  merchandise  to  France  were  $64,369  ahead 
of  1900,  amounting  to  $1,436,628.  In  1900,  the  exports  of  foreign 
merchandise  to  France  were  $2,411;  last  year  they  reached  a  total  of 
$144,703.  The  exports  of  Canadian  merchanise  to  Gei'many  increased 
by  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  figures  being  $1,374,716  compared 
with  $1,108,168.  Of  foreign  merchandise,  Canada  sent  $766,836  or 
$159,096  more  than  ia  1900.    For  the  fiscal  year  1900,  the  aggregate 
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foreijifn  tntde  wfts  $381,517,286.    The  exports  of  domestic  produce  by 
olaesea  for  the  Bscal  years  1900  and  1901  were  as  follows: 
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The  eroorts  of  produce  of  the  farm,  fisheries,  and  forest  have  been 
practically  stationary.  The  exports  of  foreign  produce  from  Canada 
in  1901  amounted  to  $20,379,212;  in  1900  they  were  $21,252,354.  The 
figures  show  that,  last  year,  foreign  farm  produce  to  the  value  of 
$15,820,302  was  exported  by  Canadian  rout^,  while  in  the  year  pre- 
vioDS  such  exports  amounted  to  $12,101,212. 

The  total  imports  entered  for  consumption  in  1901  were  $181,225,389. 
For  1900,  they  amounted  to  $180,804,316.  Exclusive  of  coin  and  bul- 
lion, the  imports  for  consumption  for  the  two  years  were  as  follows: 

1901 $177,888,076 

IMO 172,606,878 

Increase  in  1901 5,181,197 

Duty  collected  in  1901 29,128,548 

Dnty  collected  in  1900 28,888,110 

laciwee  in  1901 239,438 

A  quabter's  trade. 

The  figures  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1901-2,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  same 
period  a  year  ^o,  are  as  follows: 

Importt  and  txpnritSw  tiuflnl  three  moiUht  ofthefixxU  yean  1900-1  and  1901-e. 
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For  September  alone  the  returns  are  aa  follows: 
Bxtunafor  September,  1900  and  1901. 
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REVENUE   AND   EXPENDITURE. 

The  goTemmeDt  and  people  of  the  Dominion  consider  the  country 
in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  The  o£Scial  returns  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  show: 

Revenue $61,029,994 

Expenditure $42,975,280 

Tonnage  of  the  ehipping  coming  to  (^Dttda 7,262,721 

Importfl $189,622,513 

Eiporto $191,894,723 

Produce  of  Canada $198,972,306 

Kailway  mileage 17,667 

OroeseamingB $70,740,270 

Used  tor  operating  expenses $47, 699, 7B8 

Paid  up  capital  in  ohajlered  banks $64,735,146 

Anelfl $440,348,102 

Depodtain  post-office  savings  bonk $37,507,466 

To  show  the  growth  of  the  country  since  1868,  the  first  year  of  con- 
federation, I  may  mention  that  the  revenue  was  then,  in  round  figures, 
118,000,000,  agsunst  ^51,000,000  in  1900;  the  shipping  2,000,000  tons, 
against  7,000,000  in  1900;  the  imports  *73,O00,000,  against  $189,000,000 
in  1900;  the  exports  167,000,000,  against  $191,000,000  in  1900;  the 
railway  mileage  2,000,  against  17,0W  in  1900;  the  chartered  banks' 
capital  $30,000,000,  against  $34,000,000  in  1900,  and  their  assets 
977,000,000,  against  $440,000,000  in  1900. 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Following  is  the  official  statement  of  the  public  debt,  as  per  returns 
furnished  to  the  finance  department,  to  September  80, 1900  and  1901: 

aojlhe  puUic  debt  September  30,  1900  and  1901. 
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SUUem«ta  0/  the  pubik  dtU  September  SO,  1900  and  iPO J— Continued. 
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THE   POST  OF   MONTRE^AL. 

Boainess  has  been  fairly  good  in  Montreal  during  the  present  season, 
but  shippers  complain  of  a  lack  of  freight  for  sea-going  vessels. 

The  returns,  as  compiled  by  the  Montreal  Board  or  Trade,  show  a 
serious  decrease  in  exports  as  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  ports  of  Canada,  the  export 
of  staples — such  as  corn,  oats,  and  cheese— shows  a  falling  off,  owing 
to  the  nigh  prices  which  exist  on  this  side  and  the  continued  flow  of 
merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  the  European  markets. 

Montreal  has,  however,  held  its  own  in  the  wheat  trade,  which,  when 
the  returns  are  all  in  from  the  United  States  ports,  will  probably 
appear  as  exceptional.  In  the  matter  of  corn  exported  this  year,  frton 
the  opening  of  navigation  to  the  Ist  of  September,  the  port  of  Mon- 
treal fell  off  almost  50  per  cent, 

I^st  year,  from  the  time  the  St.  Lawrence  was  open  for  navigation 
to  the  end  of  August,  there  was  exported  from  Montreal  to  foreign 
ports  6,758,000  bushels  of  corn,  aa  compared  with  3,406,000  for  a  cor- 
responding period  this  year.  The  exporters  state  that  Europe  is 
obtaining  a  goodly  portion  of  its  corn  supplies  from  Argentina  and 
the  Danube,  and  that  the  situation  as  regards  this  cereal  will  become 
worse  instead  of  better. 

The  export  of  oats  from  the  port  of  Montreal,  from  the  opening  of 
navigation  to  the  Ist  of  September,  amounts  to  2,146,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  3,418,000  bushels  for  the  same  period  last  year.  This 
decrease  is  attributed  to  short  crops  and  high  prices  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

The  shipment  of  wheat  this  year,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to 
the  1st  of  September,  amounted  to  8,854,000  bushels,  as  compare!  with 
6,791,000  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Theshipment  of  pease  this  year,  for  the  same  period  as  above  referred 
to,  amounted  to  425,000  bushels^  as  compared  with  562,000  bushels  last 
year.  In  barley,  there  was  a  slight  increase,  the  shipments  to  foreign 
ports  amounting  to  586.000  bushels,  as  compared  with  483,000  bushels 
last  year.  Rye  shows  an  interesting  increase,  as  the  shipments  this 
year  from  Montreal,  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  September  1, 
amounted  to  702,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  348,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1900. 

The  cheese  shipments  from  Canada  this  year  show  a  considerable 
decrease  as  compared  with  1900,  owing  largely  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  themarset.  From  the  opening  of  navigation  to  Sept«mberl., 
there  were  shipped  873,000  boxes  from  Montreal  to  foreign  porta,  to 
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compared  with  1,226,000  boxes  for  the  same  period  last  vear.  This 
decrease  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  while  the  cheeee  has  oeeo  manu- 
factured, it  is  held  on  this  aide  of  the  water  awaitine  a  better  oppor- 
-  tiinity  to  dispose  of  it  ia  Europe.  The  English  cheese  market  has 
been  overstocked  at  higher  prices,  and  heavy  losses  have  resulted, 
from  which  the  buyers  are  trying  to  recover.  It  is  expected  that 
later  on  there  will  be  a  heavy  movement  of  cheese  from  this  port. 

The  export  butter  trade  shows  a  substantial  increase  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  shipment  abroad,  from  the  opening  of  navigation 
to  September  1,  amounted  to  197,000  packages,  as  compared  with 
169,000  packages  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

There  is  an  excellent  trade  in  sugar,  tea,  canned  salmon,  and  hard- 
ware.    There  has  also  been  a  large  export  demand  for  leather. 

The  export  of  live  stock  from  the  port  of  Montreal  shows  a  targe 
decrease  as  compared  with  previous  yeais.  For  the  present  seaison, 
up  to  November  1,  there  had  been  exported  from  here;  cattle,  67,70i; 
sheep,  41,415;  horses,  1,160. 

The  owners  of  seagoing  vessels  declare  the.  present  season  has  been 
a  bad  one  for  freights.  To  obtain  cargoes  at  all,  they  claim  to  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  them  at  un  remunerative  rates. 

A  statement  just  made  by  the  harbor  commissioner  gives  the  reve- 
nue received  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  October  1  as  $159,265, 
compared  with  $157,423  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Of  this  sum, 
the  revenue  from  exports  amounts  to  $47,000,  as  compared  with 
$67,000  for  the  same  period  in  1900.  The  revenue  from  imports 
shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year — $93,000  against  $73,600— 
ffhich  practically  balances  the  sheet,  making  up  for  the  decreas^  rev- 
enue from  exports. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Montreal  has  increased  considerably  over  last 

ear;  in  fact,  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  for  several  years. 
"  lere  is  a  continued  advance  in  the  price  of  breadstuffs  and  meats, 
although  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  of  both  in  the  country. 

DBLINQVENT  TAXES. 

The  city  of  Montreal  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  delinquency  of 
taxpayers.    The  following  is  a  statement  submitted,  showing  tnat  taxes 
due  the  city  amount  to  $534,891.77.     The  statement  on  assessments  is 
as  follows : 
Year  1900: 

Ootstanding  December  31,  1900 f562,160.24 

Paid  to  date 364,425.94 

Balance 197,724.30 

Year  1899  and  prior  years; 

Outstanding  December  31,  1900 131,896.07 

Paid  to  date 77,727.89 

Total  due 261,891.48 

The  statement  on  water  and  business  taxes  ia  as  under: 

Year  1900,  water  rates  outstanding  December  31,  1900 1200,846.86 

ArreajB  of  1899  and  prior  years 166,030.76 

Total 366,876.81 

Paid  to  date,  about - 142,000.00 

824,876.61 
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Year  1900,  bodnen taxes Deconber 31,  1000 $82,533.06 

Axrean  of  1899  and  prior  yean 43,590.63 

To(«l ; 126,123.68 

Paid  to  date,  about 68,000.00 

Balance 58,123.68 

L^al  proceedings  have  been  instituted  in  all  cases  to  collect  the 
debts. 

The  present  debt  of  the  city  of  Montreal  is  $27,000,000.  The  civic 
revenue  is  $3,157,114.33,  of  which  the  principal  sources  are: 

Asseennetit  on  real  estate,  iacloding  echool  tax 11,776,694.39 

Water  rates 708.829. 6» 

BnsiDeae  and  persona]  taxes 264,406.71 

The  current  expenditure  is  $3,095,821.25,  of  which  $1,083,113.84 
is  for  interest  on  uie  municipal  debt. 

ho.vthbal  mwan  kailway  babnihob. 

The  earningfs  of  the  Montreal  Street  Railway  Company  during  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  were  $1,867,909,  a  gain  of  $225,944  over  the 
earning):  of  the  previous  year.  The  company  did  an  immense  busi- 
nosy,  in  spite  of  the  loss  it  sustained  through  interruption  to  traffic 
during  repairs.  In  addition  to  the  $1,867,909  earned  by  city  lines, 
tite  company  received  $168,000  from  lines  in  the  municipalities  about 
ilontreal. 

Of  the  revenue  from  city  lines,  the  city  is  entitled  to  $86,373.  The 
courts  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  city  is  entitled 
to  a  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  outside  lines. 

TUBERCULOSIS   DISEASES. 

While  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  generally  regarded  as  a  remark- 
ably healtbv  country,  there  has  been  an  alarmmg  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  tuberculous  diseases  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
during  the  past  two  years.  In  1894,  the  deaths  numbered  2,664;  in 
1896,  2,826;  in  1899,  3,487,  and  in  1900,  4,7S2. 

A  tuberculosis  hospital  is  to  be  erected  on  the  side  of  Mount  Royal, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  having  donated  the  site.  A  wealthy 
citizen  will  endow  the  hospital. 

CANADIAN   BANKS. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  September  bank  statement,  the  tide 
of  prosperity  is  still  full  and  strong.  The  circulation  has  increased 
from  $46,882,028  in  September,  1899,  and  $60,387,070  in  1900,  to 
$56,027,407,  or  more  than  $9,000,000  in  two  years.  The  deposits  with- 
out interest  show  a  falling  off,  amounting  to  only  $96,866,910,  com- 
pared with  $101,911,549  in  1900.  and  $97,068,793  in  1899.  Deposits 
bearing  interest,  on  the  other  nand,  show  notable  increases,  from 
$170,293,952  in  September,  1899,  to  $228,015,362.  Depoaits  elsewhere 
than  in  Canada  increased  from  $21,213,758  in  September,  1900,  to 
$31,465,489.  The  increase  in  the  total  of  public  deposits,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  is  tberafore  more  than 
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The  total  deposits  in  chartered  banks  now  amount  to  $856,347,761; 
in  the  Montreal  savings  banks,  to  $12,837,fi82;  in  liie  Quebec  savings 
bftnks,  to  $6,559,611,  and  -in  government  savings  banks,  to  $40,359,510, 
or  a  grand  total  of  $416,000,000,  compared  with  $388,000,000  for  Sep- 
temmr,  last  year. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  some  of  the  leading  chartered  banks  and  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  are  as  follows: 
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THE  INSDRANOE  BUSINESS  IN  CANADA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  for  Canada, 
up  to  December  81,  1900,  gives  evidence  of  the  growth  in  the  amount 
of  business  done  by  Canadian  companies,  which  now  far  outi'uos  thut 
of  American  and  British  concerns.  While  in  1870  there  was  but  one 
Canadian  life  Insurance  company,  there  are  now  eighteen.  The  num- 
ber of  Britirih  companies  has  decreased  about  one-half ,  and  the  number 
of  American  com{»inies  remains  the  same  as  thirty-one  years  ago.  The 
business  of  the  British  companies  has  been  steadily  falling  since  1880. 
The  Canadian  companies  in  1895  did  33  per  cent  of  Ute  insuring; 
to-day  they  do  55.9  per  cent.  The  American  companies  have  gained  in 
the  same  time  from  29.5  to  88.7  per  cent.  Seventy-five  years  ago  the 
American  companies  received  twice  as  large  a  sum  in  premiums  as  the 
Canadian.  To-day  the  Canadian  companies'  income  is  over  twice 
that  of  their  United  States  competitors,  and  seven  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  British  companies. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  103  companies  under  the  supervision 
of  the  insurance  department.  Forty-eight  are  in  life  insurance  and 
6  on  the  assessment  plan;  38  are  in  fire  insurance;  4  in  inland  marine; 
8  in  accident;  5  in  guarantee;  1  in  steam  boiler;  4  in  plate  glass;  1  in 
burglary  guarantee;  3  in  registered  mail,  and  9  in  sickness  insurance. 
The  deposits  held  by  the  receiver  general  for  the  protection  of  policy 
holders  amounted,  on  July  2  of  this  year,  to  $29,535,739. 

The  total  amount  of  premiums  for  all  forms  of  insurance  last  year 
was  $26,698,088,  of  which  $13,009,197  wo^  by  Canadian  and  $13,668,891 
by  British  and  American  companies. 

There  was  paid  out  in  fire  losses  $7,774,293,  an  increase  of  $2,592^255 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  ratio  of  losses  paid  to  premiums  received 
was  78  per  cent  tor  the  Canadian,  94  for  the  British,  and  104.95  for 
the  American  companies.  The  high  loss  ratio  was  due  to  the  Hull- 
Ottawa  fire,  in  which  the  licensed  companies  lost  $3,662,098.        i  _, 
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The  gro68  amouDt  of  fire  policies  written  during  the  year,  new  and 
renew^,  was  $803,428,654. 

The  total  amount  of  life  policies  taken  out  during  the  year  was 
»68,896,092,  or  $1,495,359  more  than  in  1899.  The  (^nadian  compe- 
nie»  show  a  decrease  of  $3,592,179.  The  amount  written  by  Canadian 
companies  was  $38,545,949;  by  British  companies,  $3,717,997,  and  by 
American  companies,  $26,632,146.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was 
in  force  life  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $431,069,846.  Tne  average 
life  policy  in  Canadian  companies  is  $1,545;  in  American  companies, 
$1,973.  There  was  paid  to  policy  holders  in  1900,  $9,232,061.  Of  this, 
$5,125,217  was  in  death  claims,  including  bonus  additions;  $l,655,5l7 
was  in  matured  endowments,  and  $1,501,365  was  in  dividends  to  policy 
holders.  The  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  on  the  assessment 
plan  18  $128,034,000.  There  was  paid  in  by  members  $1,719,369,  and 
the  amomit  paid  for  death  claims  was  $1,141,751. 

CANADIAN   FOBE8T8  AND   FOBSST  FBODUOrS. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  greatest  timber-producing  region  on 
the  continent  of  North  America.  In  addition  to  tne  vast  areas  of  tim- 
ber lands  under  control  of  the  provincial  governments  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  there  are  in  the 
northwest,  north  of  the  prairie  region,  l,186,000square  miles  of  timber 
lands  under  control  of  the  Dominion  government. 

Probably  few  people  have  ever  imagined  that  there  were  such  large 
areas  of  timber  in  the  northwest,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  a  prairie 
country.  If  carefully  guarded  against  destruction,  these  forests  may 
yet  prove  an  asset  of  very  great  value  to  the  Dominion.  Even  now, 
they  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  if  the  rivers  that  flow  through  the 
land  ran  south  instead  of  north.  The  whole  territory  of  Canada  in 
the  northwest  slopes  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  consequently  timber 
can  not  be  floated  down  to  the  settled  regions  of  the  northwest,  and 
until  the  forest  lands  are  penetrated  by  railways,  the  timber  will  be  of 
comparatively  little  value.  Even  with  railways  running  into  the  for- 
ests, the  cost  of  getting  the  timber  to  market  will  be  greater  than  if  it 
could  be  floated  down  the  rivers. 

While  none  of  the  rivers  flow  south,  many  of  them  do  flow  east, 
emptying  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  when  railways  connecting  the  St. 
Lawi-eace  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  with  Hudson  Bay  are  constructed 
it  will  be  possible  to  float  timber  eastward  to  Hudi^on  Bay,  on  some  of  - 
the  northern  rivers,  and  tow  it  to  James  Bay.  to  be  transferred  to  the 
railways.  North  of  the  height  of  land  in  tne  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  the  slope  is  also  toward  the  north,  so  that  the  rivera  can 
not  be  utilized  for  floating  timber  to  the  settled  portions  of  these 
provinces. 

How  to  preserve  this  great  forest  area  from  destruction  by  fire,  is 
being  considered  by  the  Dominion  Government.  In  one  respect  at 
least,  the  preservation  of  the  northern  forests  will  probably  be  of 
advantage  long  before  they  yield  any  revenue  to  the  Government— 
they  tend  to  moderate  the  climate. 

fa  a  recent  address  delivered  by  the  Dominion  superintendent  of 
forestry,  regarding  the  destruction  of  forests  in  the  older  provinces 
by  fire,  he  said: 

It  IB  well  Tithin  the  maik  to  place  the  proportion  of  pine  trees  deetroyed  by  flre, 
as  compared  with  thooe  cut  by  lumberaten,  u  10  to  1,  while  the  value  of  the  tunbetj  r- 
which  has  thoa  gone  ap  in  Bmoke  would  more  than  pay  the  notional  debt. 
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The  fires  are  geaerally  started  by  careless  hunters  and  lumbennen. 
A  few  thoughtless  people  may  destroy  in  a  brief  period  the  growth  of 
a  century. 

The  official  reports  for  1899,  the  lost  year  for  which  complete  returns 
are  available,  show  that  durinj^  tbatrear  Canada  exported  forest  prod- 
ucts to  the  value  of  (28,114,295.    This  total  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Asheo '. mo,  797 

Bark  for  tanning 48,890 

Firewood 123,711 

Ivory  nnts 8,661 

Knees  and  futtocke 17,569 

Logs  of  all  kinds 1,669,702 

Battena 39,526 

Baaawood 31,772 

Pine  deals 4,193,628 

Deal  spruce  and  others 7,848,437 

Dealendfl 770,458 

UthB 329,979 

PaliiWB 14,504 

Picketo 87,840 

Planks  and  boaidfl 6,886,762 

Joists 1,652 

Scantling 233,316 

ShinKleB 976,361 

Bhooks: 

For  boxes 160,861 

Another 64,299 

These,  with  staves  and  headings,  made  a  total  export  of  lumber  of 
(22,500,694.    Under  poles  are  included  match  blocks,  masts  and  spars, 

giling,  hopand  telegraph  poles.  The  value  of  poles  exported  was 
55,182.  The  exports  of  timber  amounted  in  value  to  $2,481,740,  the 
largest  single  entrv  being  white  pine,  $1,266,654.  Wood  blocks  for 
pulp  were  exported  to  the  value  of  {842,086,  and  other  wood  products 
to  the  value  of  194,986. 

Crown  timber  dues. — New  r^nlations  relating  to  woods  and  foreata 
were  adopted  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  on 
the  1st  instant,  and  promulgated.  The  dues  on  pulp  wood,  says  a 
Quebec  letter,  are  largely  reduced.     It  is  provided: 

All  licenses  to  cut  timber  are  subject  to  an  anniul  nound  rent  of  (3  per  aqnare 
mile  or  fraction  thereof;  also,  to  an  annoal  fire  tas,  tine  amount  of  which  is  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  commismoner.  These  licenses  run  from  let  of  May  to  the 
30th  of  April  following,  and  no  claim  for  overchar^  of  gromid  rent  and  fire  tax  in 
the  extent  of  the  limite  can  be  entertained  after  the  licenses  have  issued.  All  licenses 
.expire  on  the  30th  of  April  after  being  issued,  but  the  Ucentiate  nho  conforms  to  the 
existing  regulations  has,  until  the  1st  of  September  following,  the  right  of  renewal  of 
same.  Any  infraction  of  the  law  or  regulations  forieits  the  said  right,  but  the  com- 
missioDer  may  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  license  on  payment  of  the  ground  rent 
and  such  penalties  as  he  may  see  fit  to  impose. 

All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtoe  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
Square  and  waney  timber,  cubic  foot: 

Oak  and  walnut J0.04 

Other  description  H 02 

Saw  logs,  boom  and  dimension  timber,  per  1,000  feet  B.  M.,  of — 

Bpnice,  hemlock,  balsam,  cypress,  cedar,  white  birch,  and  poplar 66 

Bed  pine 80 

White  pine  and  other  varieties 1-30 

Oordwood  (firewood)  per  oord  of  128  cubic  leet: 

Hardwood 20 

Softwood 10 

Pulp  wood,  per  cord  of  128  cabic  fe^  with  a  redoc^n  of  26  oeam  per    i 
cord  on  Umbw  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of    IC 
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Rails,  not  ezcMding  12  feet  in  length,  per  100  piemfl: 

Oedar  rails 10.30     " 

Baila  of  other  vorietiee  of  timber 15 

Pickets  per  100  pieoee: 

Cedar  pickets 15 

Kcketfl  of  other  vaiietieeof  timber 10 

Cedar  or  pine  shingles,  per  mile: 

Short .,. 10 

Long 15 

Poles  of  all  kindfl  of  timber  for  ourying  electric  wire§,  per  linear  footr 

Folee  10  inches  diameter  or  leae  at  the  butt , OOt 

Over  10  inchee  diameter  at  butt OOJ 

R^lway  ties  of  all  kinda  of  timber,  per  piece 02 

Hemlock,  lathwood,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet 20 

Hemlock  bark,  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet 32 

iSittocka,  knees,  floors  of  birch  and  other  shipbuilding  material,  and  all 
vood  goods  not  enumerated  in  foregoing  list,  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
the  invoice,  10  per  cent. 
The  cord  of  126  cnbic  feet  ia  considered  for  the  purposes  of  this  tariff  to  be  equal 
ta  600  feet  B.  M.    The  present  rate  of  ground  rent  for  licenses  to  cut  timber  shall  not 
be  increased  uotil  the  let  of  September,  1910,  and  all  license  holders  who  have  con- 
formed and  afaall  conform  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  administration  and  sale 
of  timber  on  Crown  lands  shall  have,  up  to  that  date,  the  privit^^ee  of  renewing 
their  licoisee  at  the  same  rate  of  ground  rent;  and  the  dues  now  exacted  by  the  r^- 
ulations  on  all  timber  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  shall  not  be  increased  before  the  said 
dat«  of  1st  Beptember,  1910. 

CANADA'9  PUU-WOOD  INDU8TRT. 

Canada's  exports  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  during  the  jear  ended 
June  30,  1901,  amounted  to  |3,S35,265,  of  which  $966,920  was  sent' to 
Great  Britain,  and  $2,302,216  to  the  United  States— $66,11)4  jjoing  to 
other  countries.  The  total  is  an  increase  of  $616,477  over  the  exports 
of  1900,  those  to  Great  Britain  showing  an  increase  of  $366,372,  and 
those  to  the  United  States  a  gain  of  $244,321.  An  increase  of  $494,247  is 
apparent  in  theexportsof  pulp  wood,  the  UnitedStates  taking  $500,744 
more  in  1901  than  m  1900,  and  Great  Britain  $6,172  less,  the  difference 
($325)  being  sold  to  other  countries.  Of  wood  pulp,  the  inci-eased 
value  disposed  of  is  $122,230,  the  details  being:  Increase  to  Great 
Britain,  fe72,644;  to  other  countries,  $6,109;  decrease  to  the  United 
States,  $256,423. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  two  or  three  years  a^fo 
little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  England  in  Canada's  pulp  wood,  but  m 
that  interval  the  change  has  been  so  rapid  that  Great  Britain  is  now 
receiving  from  Canada  one-sixth  of  itstotal  consumption,  and  Canadian 
competition  with  Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  most  successful,  the 
latter  having  been  placed  on  the  defensive  by  the  excellent  quality 
of  the  Canadian  product.  In  a  few  years,  the  Canadian  product 
imported  into  the  mother  country  will  reach  one  half  of  the  total  quan- 
tity used  there  and  as  the  total  value  is  about  $15,000,000  yearly,  half 
of  this  will  fall  into  Canadian  hands.  The  Scandinavian  forests  are 
somewhat  depleted,  although  still  large,  but  even  if  they  last  only 
twenty-five  years,  the  Canadian  supply  is  good  for  two  hundred  yearn. 

In  the  meantime,  the  development  of  the  pulp-wood  industry  by  the 
aid  of  American  and  English  capital  goes  on  with  wonderfully  rapid 
strides.  Great  mills  are  being  erect»l  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec, 
Ontario,  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia.  Tim- 
ber leases  and  purchases  are  mode  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  profftsi  _^ 
on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are  large.  }^ 
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A    OBEAT  CANADIAN   FURNmTRE  TRUST. 

Within  the  current  ^ear,  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  Canada 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a  combine  that  includes  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  furniture  trade  of  the  country,  and  they  have  already  acquired  a 
considerable  erip  on  the  exjjort  tnide. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  combination  is  $3,000,000,  of  which 
$2j000,000  is  preferred,  carrying  a  7  per  cent  cumulative  dividend. 

The  companies  which  have  become  members  of  the  new  corporation 
are:  American  Rattan  Company,  Limited,  Walkerton;  Anderson  Fur- 
niture Company,  Limited,  Woodstock;  Anthes  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Berlin;  Button  &  Feasant,  Wingham;  The  Union  Furni- 
ture Company,  Limited,  Wingham;  Burr  Brothers,  Guelph;  Zoellner 
&Co.,  MountForest;  Joseph  Orr,  Stratford;  Lewis  Halm,  New  Ham- 
burg; The  Himpson  Company,  Limited,  Berlin;  Sohaefer,  Killer  & 
Co.,  Waterloo;  Snyder,  Rooa&  Co.,  Wiarton;  The  Siemen  &  Brothers 
Manufacturing  Conipany,  Wiai-ton;  The  Hill  Chair  Company,  Lim- 
ited, Wiarton;  The  Knetchell  Furniture  Company,  Limited,  mnover; 
The  Furniture  Manufacturers^  Exporting  Company,  Berlin,  Ontario, 
and  Liverpool,  England;  Broadfoot  &  K)X  Furniture  Company,  Sea- 
forth;  The  Hobbs  Manufacturing  Company,  mirror  plates,  London. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Simon  Snyder,  Waterloo;  vice-president, 
W.  R.  Hobbs,  London;  secretary -treasurer,  J.  R.  Shaw,  Toronto; 
factory  superintendent.  J.  S.  Knetchel,  Hanover. 

The  combination  is  known  as  "The  British  American  Furniture 
Compfuiy,  Limited."    One-third  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  Londoners. 

A   NEW   PAPEB   COMBINB. 

The  ease  with  which  a  combination  of  manufacturers  can  evade  the 
slow  and  cumbrous  movements  of  a  parliamentaiy  committee  has 
received  a  new  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  paper  combine. 
Since  the  investigation  into  their  methods  has  been  concluded,  the  old 
"combine"  has  melted  away  and  a  new  combination  has  been  formed 
with  an  agreement  signed  by  the  eleven  principal  paper  manufacturers 
of  Canada,  covering  almost  the  entire  paper  trade  of  the  Dominion. 
This  new  coalition  promises  to  those  who  agree  to  abide  by  its  rules  a 
premium  of  2  per  cent  on  all  purchases  of  from  90  to  100  tons;  a  pre- 
mium of  3  per  cent  on  purchases  of  150  to  300  tons,  and  of  4  per  cent 
on  purchases  over  that  amount.  To  earn  these  premiums,  the  quan- 
tity specified  must  be  purchased  within  twelve  successive  calendar 
months  from  one  or  more  of  the  eleven  companies  comprising  the 
combine,  and  the  purchaser  binds  himself  not  to  receive  an^  paper 
made  by  any  other  manufactui-er  than  a  member  of  the  combme,  and 
^reea  not  to  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  less  than  the  established 
price. 

Of  course,  the  prices  charged  by  the  coalition  are  sufficiently  high 
to  permit  of  the  promised  refunds  or  premiums  being  granted  with- 
out loss,  and  the  agreement  not  to  sell  below  a  fixed  price  is  a  guaran- 
tee that  there  can  oe  no  break  in  values.  The  combine  exacts  also  a 
statutory  declaration,  which  must  be  executed  before  a  duly  qualified 
official  hv  a  principal  of  the  firm  making  application  for  a  refund. 
This  declaration  sets  forth  that  the  person  making  it  has  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  attested,  that  do  paper  has  b^n  sold  below  the 
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combine's  prices,  that  no  favors  have  been  granted  to  conceal  special 
rates,  that  no  outside  firms  have  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
benefits,  and  that  no  purchases  have  been  made  from  firms  outside  of 
the  combine.  This  declaration  has,  b;  viitue  of  the  Canada  evidence 
act  of  1^93,  the  same  effect  as  if  made  under  oath,  and  thus  the  com- 
bine is  enabled  to  ascertain  beyond  a  peradventure  that  itii  orders  have 
been  obeyed.  Consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  making 
prices  just  as  high  as  these  of  imported  paper  with  the  duty  added. 
And  no  doubt  this  will  be  done.  But  tne  instructive  point  is  the 
mobility  of  these  trade  agreements.  When  threatened  by  legislation 
at  one  point,  they  can  dissolve  instantly  and  reform  in  another,  long 
before  slow  and  cumbrous  laws  can  overtake  them. 

MINBBAL  WEALTH  OF  CANADA. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  enormous. 
Development  of  this  wealth  only  began  a  few  year^  ago,  but  now,  witii 
the  aid,  in  a  great  measure,  of  capital  from  the  United  States,  it  is  pro- 
ceeding with  rapid  strides.  It  is  estimated,  from  the  returns  received 
direct  from  the  producers  and  the  official  figures  published  by  the 

Srovincial  department  of  mines,  that  the  mineral  production  of  Canada 
uring  the  year  1900,  computed  on  the  basts  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  mmerals  at  the  pit's  mouth,  approximated  not  less  than  1|6T,000,000, 
distributed  thus: 

From  Yukon,  Northwest  Territoriea,  and  Manitoba 128,000,000 

From  Britieh  Columbia 18,344,751 

From  Ontario 0,298,624 

FromQoebec 3,000,000 

From  New  BniuBwick 500,000 

From  Neva  Scotia 10,000,000 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  figures  that  the  greatest  activity  and 
most  substantial  progress  achieved  have  been  in  the  Yukon  district 
and  British  Columbia. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Yukon  during  the  year  was  not  lees 
than  t25,000,000,  as  follows: 

DuBt&nd  bullion  received  At  Government  aarn^  office,  Seattle 916,  M6, 437. 08 

Purchased  by  United  States  Mint  and  Selby  Smelting  Company, 

San  Francisco,  during  eleven  montha,  January  1  to  November  30- .  5, 395,  OOO.  00 
Duet  not  exported  and  dust  used  in  the  Temtory  as  a  medinm  of 

exchange ,. 3,000,000.00 

The  figures  for  previous  years  are  estimated  to  have  been: 

18»r 12,600,000 

1898 10,000,000 

1899 17,500,000 

So  far,  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been  found  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys  or  in  terraces  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys.  No  rich 
quartz  veins  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  year  was  notable  for  the 
opening  of  lignite  deposits.  Several  thousand  tons  were  mined  and 
transported  to  Dawson,  while  531  tons  were  exported  to  the  United 
States. 

The  official  figures  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  minister  of 

mines  for  British  Columbia  show  that  the  total  mineral  production  of 

that  province  increased  from  812,893,131  in  1899  to  $16,344,751  in 

1900,  or  33  per  cent.    One  of  the  most  important  letttures  was  the 
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marked  expansion  in  the  production  of  coal,  the  total  quantity  mined 
having  increased  to  1,590,179  tons,  of  whicn  150,584  were  converted 
into  coke,  leaving  the  net  coal  production  for  the  year  1,439,555  tons, 
of  a  T&lue  of  (4,318,785,  as  compared  with  1,306,324  tons,  of  a  value 
of  $3,918,972,  in  1899.  The  value  of  the  bullion  produced  from  placer, 
hydi-aulic,  and  lode  mining  was  ^,732,105,  or  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $529,632.  The  total  quantity  of  silver  produced  was 
3,958,175  ounces,  of  a  value  of  $2,309,200,  an  increase  over  1899  of 
$645,492.     Other  returns  are: 
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The  year  was  one  of  considerable  activity  in  mining  enterprise  in 
Ontario,  the  development  in  the  production  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
iron  being  of  a  solid  and  substantial  character.  The  increase  over  the 
previous  year  amounted  to  $881,951,  or  10  per  cent.  Forty-ei^ht 
companies  were  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $85,818,900,  as  against 
74  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $87,382,900,  in  1899. 

The  advance  in  mineral  production  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
which  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000  over  the  preceding  year,  was  very 
largely  brought  about  by  the  increased  activity  in  the  asbestos  indus- 
try and  the  advance  in  prices  realized  for  that  mineral,  ae  well  as  for 
iron  and  steel  and  other  products. 

The  production  of  manganese  and  gypsum  cODStitnted  the  most  im- 

e)rtant  feature  of  the  somewhat  limited  mining  enterprise  in  New 
ruDSwick.  The  remarkable  activity  in  the  production  of  coal  and 
the  opening  np  andequipment  of  many  new  collieries,  together  with 
the  vast  undertakings  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  rank 
not  only  as  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  mining  progress  in  Nova 
Scotia,  but  among  the  most  important  events  in  the  Dominion  during 
the  year.  The  provincial  government  figures  show  that  the  output  m 
coal  of  the  past  year  was  the  largest  in  tne  history  of  the  industry. 

THE    WOOLEN    INDUSTRY. 

The  one  particular  industry  in  Canada  that  seems  to  have  been 
throttled  by  le^slation  is  the  woolen  manufacturing  business.  The 
preferential  Bntish  tariff  has  enabled  British  exportera  to  undersell 
manufacturers  here.  The  protective  policy  caused  the  establishment 
of  great  woolen  mills  in  Canada,  because  American  goods  were  to  a 
large  extent  prohibited  from  competition.  Under  the  preferential 
tariff,  the  British  manufacturers  were  enabled  to  send  here  last  year 
goods  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000.  As  they  are  considered  of  a  better 
quality  than  the  home  product,  and  as  cheap,  a  laro^  number  of  OijDa- 
dian  mills  have  closed  down,  and  some  have  gone  into  liquidation,  Tc 
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COTTON   OOOD8. 

This  braoch  of  maDufacturing,  which  had  grown  to  large  proportiona 
and  become  very  prosperous  under  protection,  lias  also  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  British  preferential  tariff.  Some  mills  have 
closed  down;  some  are  in  distress,  and  the  stock  of  many  has  fallen 
50  per  cent  within  the  past  year.  Of  the  640,000  spindles  running  in 
this  country,  fully  one-third  are  idle. 

THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDnSTRT. 

This  business  is  not  growing  to  any  extent,  and  manufactarers  are 
demanding  increased  protection.  Tne  fact  is,  the  American  shoe  is 
better  than  the  Canadian,  and  there  is  a  large  demand  for  our  products 
in  spite  of  the  duty  imposed. 

At  the  weeklv  meeting  of  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  held  a  few 
davs  ago,  consideration  was  given  to  a  report  on  the  chance  for  estab- 
lishing an  export  trade  in  boots  and  shoes.  This  report  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  government  could  help  the  growth  of  an  export  trade 
by  lessening  the  duty  on  shoe  machinery  not  made  in  this  country,  and 
on  thread,  shoe  nails,  and  tacks.  The  tanners'  association  could  also 
assist  by  keeping  the  price  of  leather  at  a  steadier  basis.  The  report 
went  on  to  say  tfiat  50  per  cent  of  the  leather  produced  in  this  country 
was  exported  to  England,  and  why  should  it  not  bo  exported  as  a 
manufactured  article!  The  best  boots  sent  to  South  Africa,  it  was 
claimed,  were  those  sent  from  this  country.  Unfortunatelv  there  was 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  Canadian  goods  on  the  part  of  tne  English, 
they  preferring  American  manufactures. 

A  dispatch  from  Toronto,  of  October  25,  says: 

Some  time  luo  the  shoe  mannfadurera,  alarmed  hj  the  "  American  invasion"  of 
fine  shoee,  decined  to  brinf;  what  preeBunt  they  could  to  bear  on  the  Government  for 
an  increflHe  in  the  dutyon  dne  shoes,  which  would  en&ble  them  to  compete  with  the 
American  manufacturers.  The  retail  shoe  dealers  of  this  dty  have  protested  sf^ainst 
any  further  increww  in  the  duty  on  American  ladiea'  shoes,  oa  they  consider  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  opportune  and  will  not  be  until  a  greater  variety  of  style  and  a 
higher  finisli  is  put  upon  the  Canadian-made  shoes. 

BUTTEB  AND  CHEESE. 

Canadian  butter  and  cheese  have  not  been  so  welcome  in  the  English 
market  this  year  as  last.  Buyers  claim  there  is  too  mudi  salt  in  the 
butter  and  that  the  cheese  is  too  green. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Butter  and  Cheese  Association, 
it  was  resolved  to  issue  a  circular  to  the  dairymen  of  Canada,  advising 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  butter  more  generally,  and  to  discon- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  cheese  entirely  after  the  1st  of  November, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  That  (odder  cheese  hurts  the  consumption,  thus  diminishing  the  demand  for 
gnesaooda  and  lowering  the  price. 

2.  That  the  outlet  for  cheese  is  limited,  and  everything  depends  on  the  quality  to 
induce  a  large  consumption. 

3.  That  the  consumption  of  cheese  is  not  incraiainjf,  but  diminishing,  while  the 
consumption  of  finest  creamery  butter  is  rapidly  growing. 

4.  That  the  price  of  butter  is  higher,  on  an  average,  all  the  year  around,  than 
cheese,  for  the  nnest  qualities. 

6.  That  the  manufactuie  of  butter  is  more  profitable  than  cheese,  not  only  in  the  I,-, 
comparative  price,  but  in  that  the  farm  stock  and  laud  an  bett«r  aoetaioed.--  ^  *^ '  ^  '^  I  ^ 
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S.  Th&t  in  onier  to  maintslQ  high  pricee,  there  must  be  a  continuous  sopply  of 
flneet  butter,  and  as  the  flow  of  milk  is  lessening  now  it  is  moat  urgent  that  the 
quantity  should  be  kept  up  as  much  as  posaible,  and  to  divert  the  milk  from  cheese 
to  this  article  is  the  only  way  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  all  factories  be  fitted  up  so  as  to  make 
'  either  cheese  or  butter  and  that  cheese  l>e  held  three  weeks  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60'',  to  insure  proper  curing. 

The  total  shipments  of  cheese  to  foreiga  iforts  from  May  1  to 
November  1,  1901,  were  1,611,205  boxes.  During  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  the  shipments  were,  1,930,669,  showing  a  decrease 
of  319,464  boxes. 

The  total  shipments  of  butter  from  May  1  to  November  1  were 
876,699  packages,  as  against  250,386  packages  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1900,  an  increase  of  126,313  pack^es. 

THE  POBK   INDUBTRT. 

The  foUowing  statement  has  juBt  been  issued  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture: 

The  growth  of  the  erport  trade  in  bacon  from  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  commercial  development  of  the  past  few  years.  In  1890,  the  total  value  of  the 
pork,  bacon,  and  nams  exported  from  Canada  amounted  to  $045,360.  At  theend  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  the  export  trade  in  these  same  commodities  had  fcrown  lo  the 
value  of  $1 1,829,820.  A  large  portjon  of  this  increase  has  been  from  the  Provinije  of 
Ontario.  A^  yet,  the  business  is  one  of  only  smaU  dimensions  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  packing  houses  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  from  which  an  export  trade  isdone 


n  not  obtain  nearly  a  sufficient  supply  of  hogs  to  fill  their  orders  or  to  keep  their 
works  running  at  their  full  capacity.  The  Laing  Packing  and  Provision  Companv, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  have  written  to  the  department  of  a^piculture  latelv 
saying  that  when  they  get  their  new  packing  house  in  Montreal  completed  they  will 


require  some  6,000  hogs  per  week  to  keep  the  works  running.  The  prices  they  have 
been  paying  for  hoes  are  high;  as  much  as  7^  cents  per  pound  live  weight  have  been 
pud  during  perioos  this  year. 

Ab  the  dairy  industry,  particularly  the  manufacture  of  butter,  has  increased  in  the 
Province,  it  is  desirable  tnat  the  raising  of  bogs  should  grow  with  that.  The  mar- 
velous growth  of  the  bacon  business  from  Denmark  has  been  identified  with  the 
increase  in  their  butter  trade.  A  little  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  mixed  with  grains 
are  foods  well  suited  for  making  fine  bacon  in  an  economical  way. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  Unseed  oil  produced  in  Canada  is 
about  equal  to  the  quantity  that  has  been  imported  during  the  last 
year  or  two. 

/n^MTfalton  ofliiueed  oU  (ram  or  boiled). 

1898 W8,226 

1897 961,075 

1898     539,676 

1899 1,032,308 

1900 1,044,972 

Nearly  all  the  oil  imported  comes  from  Great  Britain,  the  quantities 
being  1,022,236  gallons  in  1900  and  1,022,354  galloaa  in  1899. 

FLAXSEED. 

FlaxMtd  import*.  Poaads. 

1896 ; 1,621,312 

1897 12,992 

1895 3,349,892 

1899 45,708,682 

1800 , 61,184,«1 
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The  best  reault  last  year,  as  far  as  yield  of  seed  per  acre  is  con- 
cerned, was  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Indian  Head,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories— 10  bushels  and  44  pounds  to  15  bushels  and  18  pounds  per 
acre.  An  additional  milt  is  being  prepared  in  Montreal  for  next 
season's  operations. 

FETBOLEUH. 

During  the  year  1900,  there  was  produced  in  Canada  710,498  barrels 
(of  35  imperial  gallons)  of  petroleum.  This  was  less  than  was  produced 
in  the  previous  year  by  about  100,000  barrels.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  1900  is  set  down  at  11,151,007. 

IBRIQATION  IN  THE  NOBTHWE8T. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  authorities  have  under  consideration 
an  immense  scheme  of  irrigation  for  the  Northwest,  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  make  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country  out  of  millions 
of  acres  which  now  Tte  dry  andarld.  These  barren  lands  lie  between 
CMgary  and  Medicine  Hat,  immediately  on  the  north  of  the  railway 
line.  Mr.  James  Anderson,  who  has  done  gigantic  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, Egypt,  and  other  places,  has  recently  been  ovew  this  area 
and  reports  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  great  work  being  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  Hia  report  ia  now  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  railroad  company  in  Montreal,  and  it  is  understood  that, 
as  an  experiment,  300,000  acres  of  the  8,000,000  barren  acres  will  be 
put  under  irrigation. 

But  before  tn$  experiment  is  made,  the  ownership  of  the  land  to  be 
benefited  by  the  work  would  have  to  be  settled.  At  present,  every 
alternate  section  is  company  property,  the  remainder  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dominion  government.  It  la  therefore  probable  that  at 
the  next  session  of  Parliament  a  new  land  grant  will  be  obtained,  giv- 
ing the  company  the  ownership  of  the  lands  through  which  the  irriga- 
tion canals  will  run. 

The  scheme  contemplated  will  not  only  irrigate  the  3,000,000  arid 
acres  referred  to,  but  will  also  make  it  possible  for  ranchers  to  utilize 
many  million  more  acres  for  grazing  purposes.  It  is  stated  that  at 
present  there  are  not  more  than  500  people  settled  in  the  territory 
which  the  company  contemplates  irrigating.  This  is  a  r^ion  which 
must  have  been  visited  by  exceptionally  heavy  prairie  fires,  and  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  territory  of  Albei-ta.  During 
the  course  of  his  survey,  Mr.  Anderson  discovered  that  almost  all  the 
gulches  and  some  of  the  upper  lands  had  been  burned  out,  and  he  has 
outlined  a  simple  plan  by  which  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  can  be 
reclaimed.  The  scheme,  in  a  nut  shell,  is  the  building  of  a  dam  at  Bow 
River,  a  mile  east  of  Calgary,  cutting  intersecting  canals  and  leaving 
the  force  of  gravitation  to  do  the  rest. 

The  success  already  attending  the  irrigation  of  the  Mormon  colony 
lands  at  Lethbridge  amply  proves  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect 

From  40  to  70  bushels  to  the  acre  has  actually  been  harvested  this 
year,  and  the  average  of  root  crops  is  still  more  surprising.  The  work 
of  irrigation  was  planned  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  carri^  out  by  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Irrigation  Company,  who  were  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing at  the  outset  a  numner  of  Mormon  settlers  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  irrigated  lands  in  Utah. 

Calgary  is  over  3,(X>0  feet  above  sea  level,  and  Medicine  Hat  3,200 
feet,  Uie  intervening  country  being  a  high  plateau,  watered  on  either 
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Bide  by  the  Bow  and  Red  rivers.    There  are  no  hills  to  interrupt  the 
regular  flow  along  the  canals,  and  the  soil  is  perfect. 

THE   CANADIAN    TELEGRAPH    BTSTEH. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Canada  includes  3,906  miles  of  land  and  cable 
telegraph  Ones  owned  by  the  Dominion  government,  and  30,717  miles 
owned  by  private  companies,  making  a  total  of  34,623  miles  of  lines 
and  84,510  miles  of  wire.  The  messages  of  the  signal,  quarantine,  and 
meteorological  services,  and  also  the  bulletins  giving  tne  movements 
of  fish  in  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  transmitted 
free.  Since  1895,  the  mileage  of  the  lines  under  government  control 
has  increased  by  1,182  miles,  the  total  sum  voted  for  construction  and 
operation  and  maintenance  of  telegraph  linci  during  1900  amounting  to 
$527,400.  The  companies'  lines  conveyed  4,960,414  messages  in  1900. 
In  1891,  the  average  number  of  messages  carried  annually  per  office 
was  1,700,  and  in  1900  it  was  1,860,  the  number  of  offices  increasing  in 
theperiod  by  198. 

The  government  telegraph  service  from  Ashcroft,  British  Columbia, 
to  Dawson  is  proving  a  difficult  one  to  keep  open.  Advices  received 
state  that  the  Ime  is  down  somewhere  north  of  Quesnel,  and  business 
will  be  tied  up,  of  course,  until  the  break  is  located.  This  makes  the 
second  break  in  three  weeks,  so  that  it  looks  as  though  the  winter  service 
would  be  irregular.  Between  now  and  the  mon£  of  January,  when 
traveling  on  the  ice  will  not  be  safe,  the  telegraph  is  about  the  only 
means  ot  communication  between  Dawson  and  the  outside  world. 

ELEITTSIC  LIOHT  COMPANIES. 

The  numerous  falls  and  rapids  in  the  waters  of  Canada  afford  won- 
derful opportunities  to  obtain  at  a  small  cost  great  electric  power. 
The  following  table  shows  the  electric  light  companies  registered  under 
the  electric  light  inspection  act,  by  Provinces,  during  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1899  and  1900: 
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NoTi.— One  arc  light  ia  eaUnuiMd  to  b«  equal  to  10  Incandeacenta. 
CANADIAN   POSTAL   SEBVTCE. 

The  postal  service  of  Canada  is  very  fair,  but  in  no  way  does  it  equal 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  actual  railwav  mileage  over  which  mails  were  carried  in  1899- 
1900  was  16,354  miles,  and  the  train  mile^e  numbered  16,748,466 
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miles.     In  additiou  to  the  above  mileage  by  rail,  there  was  &  water 
service  of  1,271,234  miles. 

There  are  9,627  poat-offices  in  the  Dominion.  The  number  of  letters 
carried  per  head  was  33.15.  The  total  nmnber  of  letters  posted  was 
178,292,500. 

The  revenue  of  the  department  for  1900  was  $1,345,823;  the  expend- 
itnre,  $4,807,484 — the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Yukon  and 
Atlin  districts  not  included. 

The  following  mail  subsidies  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1900: 

Mail  ntbiidia  paid  during  Ike  ytar  ended  June  SO,  1900. 

I   paldby 


HalUM,  NewlomidUnd,  uid  liveipool .. 


[ohD,  Dublta.Bnd  BellBM 

lahD  *nd  BalU&z  and  WcM  IndleaaDd  Soath  Ametlaa.. . 

[ohnand  Digbf 

robn  BDd  Huiu  BuId 

DdHKlUuviaYunuHith 


Prince  Edmid  Iiland  Hid  Usinland  . . 


Uudklen  lilind  and  Ualnl 


riGtoo  and  Chetlcamp.. _ .  _ 

PlcblD.HiinarHirt>or,Oeoigeb»ni,etc 

Fort  Unlgrave,  Ailchat,  Canao,  etc 

Baddcck,  Orand  Karroirii,  etc 

Halifax  and  Mewfoundland  via  Cape  Breton  . . 

Qoabcaand  Oane 

Frtnce  Bdwaid  Idand  and  Oreal  Biilaln 

Caiuida*iidUancheMer,areat  Britain 

Pott  Hnlgiave,  BI.  Pewn,  and  Irlab  Core,  etc. . . 
Canada  and  Japan 


Total  for  ISM... 


nODGRATION. 


The  Canadiangovernment  is  making  considerable  effort  to  increase 
immigration.  Tbe  cost  last  year  of  employing  immigration  agents, 
and  incidental  expenses  connected  therewith,  was  $434,563. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  declared  settlers  arriving 
in  C«nadd  during  the  yeara  1898,  1899,  and  1900: 


NtaiAer  ofimmigranU  arriving  in  Canada  calendar  yean 

1898,  1899,  and  1900. 

NaUonaltt]'. 

1SW. 

■m 

IMO. 

■Si 

1,4I» 

Il.Mft 
Mfl) 

16,600 

724 
8. 882 

6,593 

81,  M» 

44,  MS 
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The  uumber  of  Chinese  who  came  into  the  country  during  the  year 
1900  was  4,231.  These  paid  to  the  goTernment  head  f  eea  aggregating 
128,633. 

THE   RAILWAYS  OF  CANADA. 

The  Dominion  statistician  has  recently  prepared  a  complete  table, 
showing  the  loans  and  subsidies  granted  hy  tbe  government  toward 
the  construction  of  the  railways.  The  statement  shows  that  in  bonuses 
torailways*90,038.578  has  been  given  and  89,726,130  acres  of  land,  of 
which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  received  25,000,000  acres  of  land 
and  $62,742,816  in  money.  The  several  Provinces  gave  bonuses  to  the 
amount  of  128,700,251,  and  the  municipalities  to  the  amount  of 
$12,141,086,  a  total  of  $130,879,915.  In  addition,  loans  were  made  to 
the  extent  of  $24,346,800,  of  which  $15,964,533  was  by  the  Province  of 
Canada,  before  confederation,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Elailway,  the  amount 
being  taken  over  by  the  Dominion  as  one  of  theassetsof  the  Province. 
Subscriptions  for  shares  or  bonds  by  the  Provinces  and  the  muni- 
cipalities amount  to  $3,064,600;  the  Dominion  never  indulged  in  tliat 
form  of  assistance.  The  cost  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  con- 
nected branches  (not  included  in  the  above)  was  $60,006,192.  The 
total  cash  outlay  for  railways  by  the  Dominion  has  been  $166,009,308; 
hy  the  Provinces,  $33,905,207,  and  by  the  municipalities,  $18,382, 897, 
making  in  all  a  cash  aid  of  $218,297,407.  The  Dominion  aid  repre-  . 
sents  nearly  16  per  cent  of  the  whole  capital  invested  in  railways;  the 
provincial  government  aid,  3.14  per  cent,  and  the  municipal  aid,  1.59 
per  cent.  Thus  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  total  capital  invested  in 
Canadian  railways  has  been  supplied  by  the  public  through  the  gov- 
ernments and  municipalities. 

Notwithstanding  the  alarm  sounded  bv  the  public  press  over  the 
enormity  of  the  grants  to  corporations,  the  worK  of  constructing  rail- 
ways, canals,  and  other  public  improvements  by  subsidizing  them 
still  goes  on. 

The  following  railways  have  been  constructed  in  British  Columbia 
during  the  last  twelve  months  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway: 
Between  Vancouver  and  North  Arm  of  the  Fraser  River,  6  miles. 
The  Arrow  Lake  and  Kootenai  Railway,  between  L«rdo  and  Trout 
Lake,  has  been  extended  10  miles,  and  construction  of  the  remaining 
portion— about  26  miles^is  proceeding,  a  subsidy  having  been  ^^ntra 
try  the  Dominion  government.  The  Proctor  extension  of  the  British 
(xilumbia  Southern,  21  miles,  is  completed.  Tbe  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  is  operating  114  miles  of  new  line  of  the  Columbia  and  West- 
ern branch  of  its  system  as  follows:  Robson  to  Midway,  98  miles; 
Phoenix' branch,  10  miles;  Mother  Lode,  6  miles,  and  about  5  miles  of 
spur  lines  to  various  mines  branching  therefrom.  These  lines  are  all 
standard  gauge.  The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Southern  Railway  will  connect 
the  coUieriM  with  the  Great  Northern  system  at  Jennmgs,  distance 
about  60  miles,  and  a  largely  increased  output  of  coal  will  probably 
follow. 

Halifax  advices  state  that  the  Nova  Scotia  government  has  signed  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway  from  Halifax  to  Bar- 
rington,  with  a  branch  from  New  Germany  to  Caledonia  Comer,  a 
totJu  leneth  of  about  200  miles.  The  government  is  to  give,  in  cash  or 
prvincial  bonds,  $12,500  a  mile,  chai'gmg  3i  per  cent;  toe  contractors 
will  also  receive  from  the  Dominion  government  a  subsidy  of  $3,200 
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a  mile.  The  government  takes  a  first  tnortgt^  on  the  property. 
This  is  the  largest  financial  undertaking  of  the  Nova  Scotia  govem- 
ment,  find  willmean  the  payment  of  over  $2,500,000. 

The  Canadian  Northern,  Canada's  new  transcontinental  line,  will  be 
completed  through  to  the  Manitoba  grain  fields  by  November — in  time 
to  handle  a  large  part  of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year.  Track  laying  in 
the  region  north  of  Minnesota  is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  a 
day,  and  two  great  steel  bridges,  one  crossing  the  Bain;  River  and 
the  other  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  are  almost  done. 

This  will  complete  the  line  from  lake  Superior  to  the  Saskatchewan 
River,  and  almost  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  At  the  I^ke  Supe- 
rior terminal,  a  million -bush  el  elevator  will  be  ready  for  wheat  in 
November.  Officials  of  the  company  have  been  at  Duluth  lately  to 
^gure  for  the  construction  of  several  large  steel  freight  ships  at  the 
C^Uingwood  ^ards  for  the  lake  wheat  trade,  and  it  is  probable  that 
tiiese  boats  will  be  ready  next  fall.  They  will  extend  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Northern  through  the  lakes  to  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
Georgian  Bay,  where  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Canada- 
Atlantic  and  other  roads  by  which  tidewater  will  be  reached. 

The  Port  Huron  and  Duluth  line  of  steamers  has  closed  a  contract 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  carrying  grain  and  other  freight 
from  Upper  Ijake  ports  for  transshipment  over  the  Grand  Trunk  Bail- 
way.  The  company  will  build  four  steel  steamers  for  this  carrying 
trade.  The  contract  is  said  to  be  for  a  long  term  of  years,  with  the 
option  of  renewal  to  the  steamboat  line. 

The  constructor  of  the  Canadian  Northern  makes  the  definite  state- 
ment that  his  road  will  build  the  mucb-talked-of  branch  to  Ely,  there 
to  connect  with  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  road,  and  thus  with  the 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States.  The  new  Ime  will  be  40  miles 
lo^.     It  is  partly  built,  and  will  be  finished  next  rear. 

The  two  leading  lines  of  railway  in  Canada  are  uie  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  systems. 

The  twentieth  annual  i-eport  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  encouraging  statement  of  afi'airs  ever  issued. 

The  immense  system  now  embraces  upward  of  10,333  miles.  The 
condensed  balance  sheet  shows  the  assets  of  the  company  to  amount  to 
1291,518,571,  the  cost  of  railway  and  equipment  being  $226,363,616. 

The  steanaships,  ocean,  Uke,  and  river,  are  valued  at  $6,791,815. 

The  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1901,  were 
$30,865,208.  The  working  expenses  were,  in  1899,  $16,999,872,  and 
in  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  report,  $18,745,828,  leaving  the 
net  eamines  $12,230,165  for  1899  and  $12,109,875  forl900-1901.  Like 
all  other  Targe  systems,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  felt  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wages,  material,  etc.  Taking  this  into  account, 
and  the  partial  failure  of  last  year's  wheat  crop,  the  statement  is  most 
satisfactory.  During  the  year,  the  road  carried  4,337,799  passengers 
aod  7,165j813  tons  of  freignt,  the  average  passenger  fare  neing  1.93 
cents  a  mile  and  the  charge  per  ton  of  freight,  0.79  cent  per  mile. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  60.75  per  cent  of  the 
gross  earnings  and  the  net  earnings  to  30.25  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  68.16  and  41.84  per  cent,  respectively,  in  1899. 

The  report  points  out  that,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  devel- 
opmentoi  Pacific  trade  and  the  desirability  of  securing  as  much  thereof 
aa  poBsibte,  the  steamers  and  other  property  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Navigation  Company  were  acquired  at  an  expense  of  $531,000.  Since 
the  purchase  was  made,  another  steamer  has  oeen  added  to  the  fleet  at 
an  expense  of  $175,000.  Before  next  season,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  one  more  steamer  for  the  northern  or  Yukon  trade,  and  one 
for  the  route  between  Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

The  growth  of  the  company's  trafficon  the  Pacific  Ocean  suggests  the 
importance  of  providing  at  an  early  date  an  additional  steamship,  some- 
what larger  and  faster  than  the  present  boats.  In  order  to  provide  for 
these  expenditures,  the  shareholders  will  be  asked  to  authorize  the  Issue 
of  steamship  bonds  to  the  amount  of  X 480, 000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  report  just  isssued  is  for  the  half  year  ended  June 
SO,  1901,  which  it  is  claimed,  has  been  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
its  existence.  The  gross  receipts  were  ^2,287,795,  and  the  net  trafiBc 
receipts  £743,183;  the  net  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  £827,805, 
After  deducting  the  net  revenue  charges  for  the  half  year,  and  the 
amount  advanced  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  Western  and  Detroit,  Grand 
Haven,  and  Milwaukee  companies,  the  total  amount  available  for  divi- 
dend was  £196,835. 

The  working  expenses,  including  taxes,  amounted  in  the  half  year  to 
67.52  per  cent  of  tne  gross  receipts. 

In  1900,  the  Grand  Trunk  carried  througjh  Canada  17,000,000  bushels 
of  United  States  grain,  6,300  cars  of  American  dressed  beef,  and  23,000 
cars  of  American  live  stock.  In  wages  and  repairs,  called  for  by  the 
carrying  of  this  freight,  it  expended  in  Canada  last  year  $4,750,000. 
Of  tne  total  traffic  from  the  United  States,  49  per  cent  was  carried  to 
Montreal  or  Portland,  the  remaining  51  per  cent  going  eastward  via 
the  Niagara  frontier. 

Canada's  shippdig. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  in  the  register  books  of  the  Dominion 
on  December  31, 1900,  was  6,735,  measuring  659,534  register  tonnage, 
being  an  increase  of  37  vessels  and  a  decrease  of  19,818  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1899.  The  number  of  steamers  on  the  registry  books  on 
the  same  date  was  2,101,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  293,096.  Assuming 
the  average  value  to  be  $30  a  ton,  the  value  of  the  registered  tonnage 
of  Canada  on  December  31  would  be  $19,786,030.  The  number  of  new 
vessels  built  and  registered  in  Canada  during  1900  was  297,  measuring 
22,329  tons  register. 

NEW    BICIXE   CDSTOMS   LAW. 

The  department  of  customs  has  made  a  new  ruling,  that  bicycles 
hereafter  brought  into  Canada  by  members  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  on  tours,  are  subject  to  customs  duties  the  same  as  those 
brought  by  other  tourists,  and  the  privilege  heretofore  granted  to 
members  of  the  league  of  bringing  in  their  bicycles  without  deposit 
of  duty  is  withdrawn;  subject,  however,  to  refundof  the  duty  deposited 
if  the  bicycles  be  exported  within  six  months  from  date  of  entry,  under 
existing  regulations. 

CANADIAN   CENSUS,  1901. 

The  census  recently  taken  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  caused  disap- 
pointment, particularly  to  the  Canadian  press,  which  had  long  been 
boasting  of  an  enormous  immigration.  Tne  real  fact  is  that  for  every 
immigrant  that  comes  in,  there  is  an  emigrant  from  this  country  to 
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the  United  States.     The  publiahed  result  of  the  census  taken  shows  the 
following  facta: 

Population  by  pTOvineet. 
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The  percentage  of  increase  for  the  whole  Dominion,  namely,  from 
4,833,239  in  1891  to  5,338,883  in  1901,  is  about  lOi  per  cent. 
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Among  Canadian  cities,  Montreal  continues  well  in  the  lead..  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  figures  do  not  do  Montreal  justice,  for 
the  municipal  boundaries  do  not  here  include  the  whole  interde- 
pendent population,  as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere  else.  Instead 
of  266,826,  as  given  out,  the  population  of  greater  Montreal  is  nearer 
350,000. 

BECIPBOCAL  THADE   WITH   CANADA. 

The  area  of  the  continent  of  North  America  is  about  etiually  divided 
between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Both  are  English-speaking  countries.  The  thought,  the  ideas,  and 
aspirations  of  the  two  peoples  are  all  along  the  same  lines.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  to  cultivate  the  most 
friendly  relations.  To  bring  about  such  cordiality  there  should  be 
reciprocal  ti-ade. 

If  we  seek  trade  in  other  countries,  we  must  not  deny  them  theoppor- 
tunity  to  sell  some  of  their  products  to  us. 

Canada  wants  to  send  to  the  United  States  her  lumber,  wood  pulp, 
hay,  bariey,  and  her  minerals.  The  United  States  consumes  more 
lumber  and  paper  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and  therefore, 
she  should  be  glad  to  admit  lumber  and  wood  pulp  free,  with  a  very 
light  duty  on  the  other  articles  named.  If  the  United  States  would 
take  off  the  duty  imposed  on  Canadian  coal  (which  could  only  be  prof- 
itably sold  to  a  very  limited  extent  along  our  eastern  coast),  our  coal 
would  be  admitted  to  Canada  free,  and  our  sales  of  coal  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  double  what  they  are  at  present.  Ic 
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Our  preseot  policy  toward  Canada  causes  the  building  up  of  great 
manufacturing  interests  to  compete  with  our  own,  and  unless  a  more 
liberal  policy  is  adopted,  it  will  be  found  that  OanadiaD  purchases  from 
the  United  States  will  decrease  from  year  to  year,  and  otlier  countries 
will  be  the  ^ners. 

John  L.  BrmNOEB, 

CoTi»ul- General. 
MoNTRCAi.,  November  ^,  J901. 


KINXRAI.  OTTTPTIT  OF  CANADA. 

Areportf  rem  the  Dominion  geological  bureau,  shows  a  large  increase 
in  the  total  production  of  minerals  during  1900,  as  compared  with  any 
of  the  previous  four  years. 

The  total  increase  was  a  little  over  38  per  cent,  12.6  per  cent  of  which 
must  be  credited  to  the  output  of  Yukon  gold,  9.6  per  cent  to  increa^ 
in  other  metals,  and  6  per  cent  to  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  nonmetallic  products,  thevalue.of  the  atructuraf  materials  and 
clay  products  showing  only  a  slight  growth  over  past  years. 

The  metal-mining  industries  of  the  country  lead  all  others,  contrib- 
uting 63.27  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  nonmetallic  accounting  for  26.38 
per  cent,  and  the  structural  class  being  credited  with  nearly  10  per 
cent  If,  however,  the  Yukon  placer  gold  be  excepted,  the  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  products,  other  than  structural  materials,  stand  nearly 
on  an  equal  foobng. 

Satnmary  of  the  mineral  production  of  Gtitada  in  1900. 
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The  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  Ctinada  in  1900,  from  Canadian 
and  foreign  ores,  amounted  to  96,575  tone,  valued  at  $1,501,698—36,387 
tons,  valued  at  9583,158,  from  Canadian  ore,  and  61,188  tons,  valued 
at  9918,540,  from  imported  ore. 

In  copper,  there  Wei's  increases  at  every  center.  In  ffold,  the  lai^ 
increase  in  British  Columbia  and  the  YuKon  were  sli^tly  offset  By 
Mnall  decreaBes  in  the  Extern  gold  mining  districts.  The  iron  smelt- 
ing industry  shows  encouraging  features.  The  total  pi-oduction  of 
pig  from  both  foreign  and  home  ore,  viz,  96,575  tons,  valued  at 
91,501,698,  compared  with  that  of  previous  years,  showtt  a  decrease  of 
6.19  per  cent  in  quantity  and  an  increase  of  9.03  per  cent  in  value. 

The  very  large  growth  in  the  output  of  lead  was  slightly  offset  by 
somewhat  lower  prices.  British  Columbia,  as  practically  the  oniv 
producer,  is  to  be  credited  with  this  gratifyimf  feature  of  the  year's 
record,  as  well  as  with  that  illustrated  in  tlie  figures  for  silver,  where 
the  higher  prices  ruling  considerably  enhanced  the  already  large 
increase  in  quantity. 

The  nickel  output  of  the  Sudbury  district  in  Ontario  was  much 
increased  in  quantity,  and  the  prices  were  higher  by  about  30  per  cent. 

The  chief  nomnetallic  minerals  show  increases  m  quantity  also,  as 
well  as  higher  values  in  most  cases.  Prices  were  much  higher  for 
asbestos,  causing,  of  course,  a  larger  output  from  the  mines  in  Quebec. 

The  coal  output  of  the  country  still  continues  to  grow  steadily,  and 
the  value  to  increase,  owing  to  enhanced  prices. 

One  interesting  feature  is  the  fact  that  while  there  are  great  beds  of 
phosphate  in  Canada,  this  article  is  being  shipped  from  Tennessee 
direct  to  Buckingham,  which  is  the  center  of  the  Canadian  phosphate 
industry. 

John  L.  Bittingbb, 

Consul-  General. 

Montreal,  April  13,  1901. 


OAKADIAV  TBADE  HT  1600. 

The  best  evidence  that  trade  conditions  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are 
affected  by  those  existing  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
Canadian  Government  reports  show  that  great  depression  in  all  kinds 
of  trade  prevails  here  during  periods  of  depression  in  our  country,  A 
revival  of  trade  came  to  Canada  with  the  mauguration  of  the  present 
prosperity  in  the  United  States.  Every  important  business  here  has 
been  in  sound  condition  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  showed  by  far  the  largest  for- 
eign trade  Canada  has  ever  known,  viz,  t^21,661,218;  the  tiscal  year  ■ 
Anded  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  tttill  larger  trade,  viz,  1381,625,855; 
and  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  show  a  large  propor- 
tionate increase  over  1900. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Canada's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  past  eight  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  was: 

fbreijm  trade  of  Caiuzda,  1S36-1900. 


1110.781,682 


Expon&        ToUl  trad«. 


381,617.38 


Thus  in  six  years,  Canadian  trade  has  swelled  from  (224,420,485 
annually,  to  *381.517,236. 

The  dutv  collected  for  1900  was  $28,888,110,  an  increase  of  $3,164,- 
882  over  the  previous  year. 

TBADE    WITH   THE   PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

Great  Britain. — The  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1900  increased  to 
$153,000,000,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  increase  over 
1899  was  about  $17,000,000.  The  value  of  gooda  entered  for  con- 
sumption from  Britain  was  $44,789,730,  a.s  compared  with  $37,060,123 
the  year  previous.  The  exports  to  Britain  were  $107,735,970,  of 
whicl)  nearly  $97,000,000  worth  was  Canadian  produce.  The  exports 
in  1899  were  $99,091,885,  which  shows  an  increase  for  the  past  year 
of  over  $8,000,000,  and  ahout  the  same  increase  in  imports.  The 
value  of  free  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  was  $13,186,000. 

United  States. — There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  States.  It  grew  from  $138,000,000  in  1899  to  $164,000,000  in 
1900,  an  increase  of  $26,000,000.  There  was  imported  for  consump- 
tion $109,814,000  worth,  of  which  $56,152,000  represented  free  goo^. 
The  value  of  goods  entered  for  consumption  from  the  United  States 
in  1899  was  ^3,007,000,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  $16,839,000  for 
1900. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  over  $54,000,000, 
or  $9,000,000  greater  than  in  1899. 

Oennany.—^^n»A&  imported  from  Germany  during  the  year  1900 
$8,706,000  worth,  and  exported  thereto,  in  Canadian  produce,  $1,372,000 
worth. 

There  woa  a  drop  of  ahout  one-half  in  the  exports  from  Canada  to 
Germany,  and  an  increase  of  about  $1,000,000  in  the  imports.' 

Ftwmx. — There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  trade  with  France. 

TRADK    DUHING   THE   LAST   BIX   HONTHe   OP   1900. 

The  trade  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  (last 
six  months  of  1900),  just  made  public,  show  great  increases.  The 
imports  of  dutiable  and  free  goods  amounted  to  $88,767,379;  the 
exports  of  home  produce  increased  $40,734,260.  There  was  also  an 
increase  of  some  $7,000,000  in  the  foreign  goods  exported  through 
Canadian  ports.  The  aggregate  trade  for  the  six  months,  exclusive  of 
coin  and  bullion,  was  $211,862,236,  or  $85,569,229  more  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1894.  The  export  of  mining  products  Iws 
grown  in  six  years  from  $3,132,124  to  $23,663,370.  >ti|c 
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The  increase  of  CanadisD  foreign  trade  seems  to  have  been  an  alt- 
rouud  one.  In  the  iraporta,  perhaps  the  greatest  percent^e  of  increase 
is  shown  in  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  which  come  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Canadian  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures have  increased  by  nearly  S&8,000,000  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  now  amount  to  close  on  $^0,000,000  a  year,  practically  all  from 
the  States. 

GBOWTH   OF   CANADIAN   TRADR. 

Exports. — In  Ouiadian  exports,  the  growth  has  also  been  in  every 
direction.  At  one  time  the  exports  were  largely  produce  of  the  for- 
ests and  fisheries.  Both  are  now  exceeded  I»y  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  dairy,  while  exports  of  manufactures  and  of  the  products  of 
the  mines  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  fisheries,  and  close  to  those  of 
the  forests.  During  the  past  sixyears,  exports  from  the  farm,  range, 
and  dairy  have  increased  by  over  f  20,000, UOO,  and  exports  of  manurac- 
tures  (otner  than  wood)  by  nearly  J8,000,000,  while  exports  from  the 
forests  and  fisheries  have  remained  about  stationary. 

The  exports,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  the  most  remarkable, 
were  thus  classified  m  1900,  as  regards  goods  the  produce  of  Canada: 

The  mine $24,580,266 

Thefi§heriea 11,169,083 

The  forest 29,663,66H 

AnimalB  and  their  produce 66,148,807 

Agriculture 27,616,609 

ManniactureB 14,224,287 

Miecellaneous 208, 070 

Great  Britain,  as  has  been  the  rule  since  1873,  was  the  largest  con 
sumer  of  Canadian  produce,  taking  considerably  more  than  one-half 
the  total  exports,  and  a  greater  quantity  by  about  $3,000,000  than  in 
any  previous  year.  In  nine  years,  the  exports  to  Groat  Britain  have 
doubled,  and  most  of  the  growth  in  this  branch  of  Canadian  trade  has 
been  due  to  the  demand  from  the  British  market. 

The  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in  1900  were: 

Vahie  of  imports  to  prineipal  poanlriex,  1900. 


Country. 

Value. 

country. 

value. 

GratBltal 

tl07,73S,gefi 

116,0tfi 
M0,4M 
198,199 

11  197  ™ 

la 

'set 

Compared  with  1899,  these  figures  show  increases,  in  round  numbers, 
of  17,740,000  to  Great  Britain,  of  $23,500,000  to  the  United  States,  of 
$300,000  to  Belgium,  of  $330,000  to  Newfoundland,  of  $700,000  to 
South  America,  of  $120,000  to  Australia,  of  $90,000  to  Portugal,  and 
of  $185,000  to  Italy,  llie  exports  to  France,  Germany,  Holland,  the 
West  Indies,  China,  and  Japan  show  decreases,  although  special  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  trade  with  many  of  the  latter  countries. 

Comparing  the  export  returns  for  1900  with  1893,  it  is  found  that. 
there  baa  been  an  increase  of  no  less  than  $19,000,000  in  mineral  I C 
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products.  In  1893,  the  total  value  of  Ginadian  metals  and  minerals 
exported  was  only  ^,625,526,  so  that  the  increase  noted  represents 
almost  a  fourfold  addition.  Gold  stands  for  $14,000,000  of  the 
increase,  and  by  all  reportSj  the  prospect  of  an  increased  supply, 
from  the  Yukon  especially,  is  excellent.  Copper,  silver,  and  nickel 
account  for  three  millions  more,  and  the  outlook  for  a  still  further 
increase  is  highly  promising.  One  million  of  the  increase  is  credited 
to  coal. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  exports  of  the  more  primitive  farm  prod 
ucts  {grain,  apples,  etc.)  differed  in  the  two  yeara  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  products  {of  the  United  States)  were  shipped  through 
Canadian  porte,  a  difference,  however,  of  no  less  than  $10,000,000,  on 
which  Canadian  capital  and  labor  must  have  earned  a  comfortable 
commission. 

It  is  under  the  head  of  "animals  and  their  products"  that  the  most 
considerable  increases  are  to  be  noted.  The  trade  returns  for  1900 
show  sn  increase  since  1893  as  follows: 

Cattle $1,000,000 

Butter 3,800.000, 

Cheese 6,700,000 

EitKS 000,000 

Bacon  and  hams 10,760,000 

DresBed  poultry 200,000 

Other  items  make  up  $3,000,000  or$3,000,fX>0.  Now  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  demand  for  such  products  in  the  market  to  which  they  nave 
been  principally  sent  {Great  Britain)  is  all  but  unlimited,  the  quantity 
that  can  he  disposed  of  and  the  price  obtainable  for  it  depending  almost 
wholly  upon  trie  quality  of  the  article  offered  for  sale  and  the  intelli- 
gence shown  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  consumers  as  to  packing,  for- 
warding, delivery,  and  other  incidentals  which  are  easilv  controlled. 
There  is  never  a  very  serious  overproduction  of  ai-ticles  of  food. 
There  are  enough  hungry  mouths  in  all  countries  to  quickly  make  an  end 
of  the  trouble  should  it  ever  arise.  Upon  cattle,  nogs,  and  poultry, 
the  farmer  has  to  rely  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  great  con- 
sumingworld.  The  numl>er  of  cuttle  in  any  country  can  not  be  doubled 
or  trebled  or  multiplied  ten  or  ii  dozen  times  in  a  year  or  two,  as  can 
all  classes  of  machinery,  which  go  on  piling  up  textile  materials  until  a 
halt  has  to  be  called  to  give  the  consumers  a  chance  to  catch  up.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  come  in  the- 
way  of  a  low-price  era,  the  exports  of  Canadian  high-class  farm  prod- 
ucts will  continne,  and  possibly  stilt  further  increase  in  volume  and 
value. 

There  has  been  an  increase,  in  six  years,  of  $6,000,000  in  exports  of 
manufactures.  Of  this,  $1,200,000  stands  for  increased  sales  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  $1,000,000  for  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  export  of  pig  iron  and  of 
steel  in  ingots  and  plates  will  ^row  enormously. 

Imports. — The  value  of  the  imports  "entered  for  consumption"  in 
1900  was  $180,804, 316,  in  which  the  United  States  is  even  more  predom- 
inant than  usual  of  lateyears.  It  was  in  1877  thatGreat  Britain  first  lost 
the  lead  in  this  classification.  From  that  year  onward,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1880-1882,  the  United  States  has  held  an  increasing  lead,  partly 
due  to  the  growing  consumption  in  Canadian  industries  of  raw  mate- 
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rials  produoed  and  to  the  development  of  manufacturins  pruceisises, 
especially  in  the  iron  trade,  in  the  United  Stat«8.  The  effect  u  that 
since  1895,  importa  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  have  doubled, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  total  increase  in  this  branch  of  trade  in  thus 
accounted  for. 

EFFECT  OF  THE   PREFERENTIAI,  TARIFF. 

The  failui-e  of  the  preferential  tariff  to  eeriousi;  affect  trade  movc- 
meots  ia  illustrated  by  the  decline  in  West  Indian  trade,  and  by  the 
very  moderate  increase  (21  per  cent)  in  imports  from  Great  Bntain, 
compared  with  18  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  United  States.  The 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  duties  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  was  in  force 
during  the  full  twelve  months.  It  has  now  been  increased  to  33i  per 
cent. 

Thus  far,  the  ineffioacy  of  the  preference  in  favor  of  British  goods 
to  seriously  affect  the  course  of  trade  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of 
(he  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  with  those  from  the  United 
States: 

Comparwon  of  imporii  from  United  Kingdom  with  (hote  of  the  UniUdHtaU*. 


Imports— 

i8se. 

I8W. 

1898. 

I8».         1 

.900.         . 

t32. 979,143 

68.ini:oM 

1!:Sffi 

ISi,  £00,917 
78,706:6* 

The  lesson  of  these  contrasts  is  that  industrial  changes  on  this  con- 
tinent have  so  affected  the  markets  that  many  classes  of  goods  which 
up  to  ten  years  ago  were  bought  in  largest  quantities  in  Great  Britain 
are  now  more  cheaply  or  more  conveniently  secured  in  the  United 
States,  and  from  (xieat  Britain  there  is  imported  as  a  rule  only  the 
class  of  goods  that  can  there  be  produced  most  advantageously.  It  is 
doubtfulif  any  tariff  preference  could  greatly  affect  the  situation  in 
this  regard.  Yet  there  are  many  who  believe  that,  now  that  the  pref- 
erential tariff  has  been  increased  to  33i  per  cent,  trade  with  Great 
Bntain  will  largely  increase,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  decrease 
with  the  United  States. 

traiTED  STATES — CANADUM   TRADE. 

The  figures  of  trade  show  that  the  United  States  enjoys  more  of 
Canadian  custom  than  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Canada 
bought  from  the  United  States  last  year  $116,972,554;  she  bought 
from  the  rest  of  world  only  *72, 649,959,  taking  but  *45,472,294  of 
that  from  Great  Britain.  And  yet  Great  Britain  is  by  far  a  better 
customer  to  Canada  than  is  the  United  States,  the  British  buyings 
from  Canada  last  year  (of  Canadian  produce  alone,  excluding  foreign 
produce  in  transit)  being  f96,563,875,  while  the  United  States  took 
only  J62,534,977.  In  other  words,  Canada  mys  to  the  United  States 
in  business  the  money  she  gets  from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  not  as  widely  realized  in  the  United  States  as  it  should  be  that 

Canada  ia  the  liest  customer  the  Republic  has,  excepting  only  Great 

Britain  and  Germany.     The  United  States  does  mure  business  with 

II,  Doc.  320—20  CiOOgfc 
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CuniidH  than  with  the  whole  of  South  Ameri(«;  as  much  aa  with  C-cn- 
tral  Ainerifa,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  together;  nearly  as  much  as 
with  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania. 


h.   BlTTINOBK, 

Voiwul--  GeneruL 


ItEPORT  FnOM  CONSUJjATK-CJKXKRAIj  AT  OTTAWA. 

The  past  yeai'.  like  the  previous  one,  has  been  very  proKpcroiis  in 
the  district  of  Ottawa  and  all  lines  of  business  have  been  active.  The 
lumber  trade  ha»  been  large  and  prices*  remain  high. 

I  snbmit  a  statement  of  the  princijMi!  dutiable  goods  imported  from 

the  United  States  into  the  port  of  Ottawa  for  the  fiscal  vcar  ended 
June  30, 1901: 

Books,  printed;  periortieala  nnd  pamplilebi $12,  IM 

Wire  cloth,  ek '....  664 

ManQfacturee  of 3, 980 

Wlieatflour 639 

Ail  other  breadflUifiH 4,2ai 

Bailway  cars,  parts  of 38, 309 

Cement,  Portlam) 11,161 

Coal,  bituminoui' 103, 271 

Coffee,  green 4, 1 20 

Cornete 2,  M« 

Baths,  tubs  and  WEwhRtatids  of  eartheuwan',  xtonc,  element,  or  clay,  or  of 

othermaterial 1,481 

Electric-light  narhons,  and  carbon  ]X)iiits  of  alt  kinds 371 

Klectric-liKht  carbons  over  6"  in  circuniferencc 3,402 

Electric  apparatus,  insulators  of  all  kinds,  etc;  elcctrit:  niid  pilvanic  liat- 

teries 22, 608 

Electric  motom,  (R'nerators,  dynainOH,  and  socketti 66,618 

Embroideries,  not  other  wine  provided  for 1,093 

Oyslers,  Bhellcd,  ill  hulk 3,.W7 

Pninea 1,866 

Cranberries BOB 

OranueH,  I'linonii,  and  limes,  in  boxes  of  rai>arity  not  exceed  in);  1^  nibicli'et.  29,012 
Famiture:  Hou»e,  ofBce,  cabinet,  or  store  furniture,  of  wood,  iron,  or  other 

material,  in  parts  or  finished 14,731 

Glaas  carbovB  or  demiiohne,  empty  or  filled,  liottles,  deranters,  flasks,  and 

phials 1,594 

Glass  jars  and  glaen  Iwlls,  and  cut,  preflned  or  molded,  iT\-i"tal  or  f()n»i  table- 
ware, decorated  or  not 5, 328 

Lunp  chimneys,  (ilaM  shades  or  ^dohes.  and  blow n-gl ana  tableware 9,736 

Electroplated  wsre  and  %\\\,  waru  of  all  kinds 4, 394 

(iun,  rifle,  and  plKlol  cartridReB,  ornthcr  ammunition 1,976 

Clothing,  and  clnthiug  made  waterpniof  with  india  ruhlx-r 1,181 

Hats,  beaver,  silk,  or  felt 7,6flK 

Ink: 

Writinf! R'H 

Printirc 1,584 

Agricultural  iiimlements;  Harvesters,  self-binding  and  without  hinders 43,274 

Bar  iron  or  )<teel  railed,  whether  in  I'oilp,  liiintllcf,  nxls,  or  l>arK,  comprising 

rounds,  hvhIm,  Kiuaref>,or  flati<,  and  rolled  ahapes hundredweight..  2,090 

Engines,  I oifmiotives  for  railwavK 4,085 

Ilardwan.':  Buildeni',  cabinet  niahen<',  npholHlercrs',  liarnei>B  makers',  fad- 

dlera',  and  i-arriage,  including  curry<-oml)e,  and  horse  boots 8,897 

Sewing  macbinef,  and  parts  of 3, 188 

Machines,  tyiien'riting 2,210 

All  other  machinerv,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  or  steel 146,374 

I*umps ^....  2,179 

Iron  or  steel  railway  liars,  orrailHofany  form,  punclied  or  Jiot  punc^e^.^^.)(^^(^20S 
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Rcalefl,  1ia]an('««i,  weighinji  heftmn  and  Btrength-teating  machine _  (1, 232 

Btovefl  of  all  kioda  and  pasta  thereof 5, 981 

Wire,  Bioele  or  eeveral,  covered  with  cotton,  linen,  silk,  rubl)er,  or  oth^r 

material,  ete 9, 810 

Steel  in  Imtb,  bands,  hoope,  bctoII  or  strips,  sheets  or  plateB,  of  any  size, 

thickneflB,  or  width,  when  of  greater  value  than  2^  cents  per  pound 7,825 

Saws 1,359 

Tools,  hand  or  machine,  of  all  kinds 12, 665 

Manufactnree,  articles  or  wares  not  specially  ennmerated  or  provideil  for, 
composed  wholly  or  in  pariof  ironorsteef  and  whether  wholly  or  partly 

manufactured 20, 516 

Jewelry - 2, 520 

Boots  and  shoes 23, 862 

Harness  and  saddlery 1,594 

Lamps,  side  lights  and  headlights,  luitems, and  chandeliers 6,002 

Nickel-plated  ware 1,919 

Asbe«tufi,  in  any  form  other  than  crude,  and  all  manntactures  of 2, 683 

Cabinet  organs 1,486 

Pianoforte 9,687 

Coal  and  keroeene,  distilled,  purified,  or  refined,  naphtha,  and  petroleum..  23,611 
Oiled  silk  and  cloth,  and  tape  or  other  textile,  india-rubberei:l,  flocked,  or 

coated,  square  vards 831 

Optical,  philosopnical,  photographic,  and  mathematical  instruments 3,077 

Colors,  dry 3,603 

Albumeuized  and  other  papers  and  films  chemically  prepared  for  photog- 
raphers' use 1, 372 

Hangings  or  wall  paper 4,065 

Printing  presses,  printing  machines,  folding  machines,  bookhindprs',  book- 
binding, ruling,  emboesine,  and  paper-cutting  machines 30,678 

Extracts  of  meats  and  fluid  beef,  not  medicated,  and  soups 1,058 

Pork,  barreled,  in  brine 132,565 

Sausage  casings 1, 189 

Garden,  field,  and  other  seeds  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes,  when  in 

bulk  or  in  large  parcels K,  368 

Toilet  soap 964 

Ginger,  and  spices  of  all  kinds,  nngronnd 1,669 

Starch,  including  farina,  com  starch,  etc 1,000 

Snsar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  sugar  drainings,  or  pumpings 
drained  in  transit,  melado  or  concentrated  melado,  tank  bottoms,  and 

sugar  concrete 20, 682 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  apparel,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 

wool,  worsted,  ete 2,137 

The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Ottawa  (to  all  countries)  for  the 

fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  were  ^464,587  and  the  imporbi  for  the 
aame  period  were  $3,356,791;  duty  collected,  *692,445.01. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  thp  principal  articles  of 

merchandiHe  imported  from  the  United  States  into  British  North 
America  during  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1900,  and  June  30, 
1901,  reapectively: 

Comparalivr  MiOemeiit  {nnreri*ed)  of  the.  jiriiieipal  itrfiden  ofmerrhondUe  (hmne.  prodvee) 
imported  from  the  I'nilf'l  SUilfs  inlo  £ritiih  North  America  during  lh(  fiivxUtjearti  ended 
Jmu!  SO,  1900,  and  June  30,  1901,  r«p€c(iWy. 


Agrtcnltuml  ImplemenU 1  Cnx,  MS 

CMUe 296,a0 

Hogs ywi 

Horaes «S«,«4a 

8b»p >T,796 

Booki.  map*,  engnTingK.  etc 1.01I,Se8 

C?™ 4,1168.577 

Wheat I  l.e!r7.2S3 

WtMAtflnar i  «68,2aj 

Clocb  and  watches <33,M6 
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CuTlaKM  <3U>.  and  pans  o( 

■Dufacturea  ol.  IngMa,  ban,  and  old  .. 


CTcles,  and  parts  of 

rerlllUera 

FrulUaDdnnta 

Sewing  macMnea.  and  peruol 
S(«el  ban  or  lalli  lor  lallways 

Turpenllna,  «plrlu  ol 

Oili,  mlneial,  leBned 

Beel.  cmed 


Fork,  fteah  and  pickled... 


Kiigai.  refioed 

L«f  lobaoco 

Cleaw,  oigaretW*.  etc 

Wood,  and  maDufacl'i.'ei  of: 

Timber  and  unnianuUctured  wood. . . 
'   r,  boardH.  plan  kn,  etc 


1.0IS.4TO 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  Htates  into  British  North  America 
for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80,  1900,  and  June  30,  1901.  were: 


The  above  shows  an  increase  of  $10,747,561. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  value  of  goods  imported  from  all 
countries  and  entered  for  consumption  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
the  fiscal  year  1901: 

ttiuij'tioH  in  lite  Dominion 


Cnirlry, 

Total  duti- 
able. 

Total  free. 

Ud.  Empire: 

»1,701,«64 

»4,717 
804,  TW 

2S,«72 
4.S1 

S3.447.OS6 

niiU-h  ICt  Inrfiw. 
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VaiiK  of  goodt  importtd  fr<mi  <dl  emintrm  and  entered  for  coniwnptvm,  etc. — Continued. 


Counuy. 

ToUldtitt- 
able. 

ToW  tree. 

» 

^^ 

io,aw 

G,  m,  190 

W,GT8 

«ao,2i& 

231, 6U 

11,  ins 

H,I«S 

is,aM 

is 

l,il4 

^S 

...SIS! 

I,  MI 

68,M0;a78 

176 

anlriis 

72,10!,  700 

i(i6,9W,7M 

76,a»,2ai 

The  value  of  butter,  cheese,  pork,  and  Itacon  and  bam  imported  by 
Canada  from  the  United  Stat^w  forthe  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1901, 
was: 

Butter fl,  408,666 

Oieese : 5,516,447 

Pork  (in  brim-) 6,754,756 

Bacon  and  iiatn 6,474.847 

The  following  xti  the  value  of  butter,  cheese,  egffs,  bacon,  ham,  and 
pork  exported  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain  and  tne  United  States  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1901: 


Article. 

Otcat  BilUln. 

ITnlled  BUM*. 

IS, 142,363 

Z0,«N,%1 

1,677  nn 

ll,4bS,236 

'a74;s60 

BO,W 

37,601 

f»>- 

S:r::;:::;::::::::::;:::;::::;;;::::::: 

b,N» 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Tbe  number  and  tounaf^e  of  sailin?  uhips  and  steamers  built  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  year  en<fed  December  31,  1900,  were: 

Sitiliitg  fhijiK  iind  nlmiarrn  huill  in  (iinada  in  1900. 


— 

!Nna.l»r. 

Net  urn- 

1 

22.821 

The  above,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  Jthowa  an  increase 
of  iiO  vessels  and  1,231  tons. 


The  number  of  railways  in  actual  operation,  including  the  two  Gov- 
ernment roads,  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Prince  Edward  Inland  railways, 
at  tbe  close  of  moo,  was  154.  S3meof  these,  however,  are  amalgamated 
or  leased,  making  tbe  total  number  of  lontrolting  companies  SG,  not 
including  the  Government  railways.  The  number  of  companies 
absorbed  by  amalgamation  was  36,  and  the  number  of  leased  lines  33. 

At  the  end  of  the  tiwal  year,  June  30,  1900,  the  number  of  miles  of 
completed  i-ailway  was  17,82i  (an  increase  of  466  mile.s),  besides  2,558 
miles  of  sidings.  The  number  of  mile»  laid  with  steel  rails  was  17,6il4, 
of  which  591  miles  were  double  track.  The  number  of  miles  in  opera- 
tion was  17,657. 

The  paid-up  mpital  amounted  to  $998,268,404,  an  increase  of  $33,- 
568,620  in  the  year.  The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  ^^70,740,270,  an 
increase  of  $8,496,486,  and  the  working  expenses  aggregated  $47,699^- 
798,  an  increase  of  $6,993,581  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  leaving  the  not  earnings  $23,040,472,  an  increase  of  $1,502,805. 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  21,500,175,  an  increase  of  2,366,- 
810,  and  the  freight  tiuffic  amounted  to  35,946,183  tons,  an  increase  of 
4,734,430  tons.  The  total  uuml>er  of  miles  run  by  tmins  was  55,177,- 
871,  an  incrpjLse  of  2,962,664.  The  lUuMdent  returns  show  7  passengers 
killed. 

The  above  figures  indicate  a  year  of  great  activity  in  railway  opera- 
tion.t,  the  la^e  increase  in  working  expense-s,  due  to  the  demands  of 
enlarged  frame  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  equipment 
and  sei-vice,  being  moi-e  than  offset  by  the  adoitional  earnings  obtained. 
Out  of  tbe  total  mcrense  in  expenses,  four  roads — the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  tbe  Canada  Southern,  and  the  Intercolonial — are 
responsible  for  over  $5,700,000,  while  at  tbe  same  time  they  gained 
over  $6,700,00(1  of  the  increase  in  earnings. 

The  Federal  (lovei'nment  expenditure  on  railways  prior  to  and  since 
the  date  of  confederation  (July  1,  1867),  amounts,  on  (mpital  account, 
to  $127,636,988.07  (including  $26,00<),000  granted  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailwav  Compimy),  wnich,  together  with  $296,872.90  expended 
on  the  Nova  l:kx>tia  Kailway  and  the  European  and  North  American 
Kailway  and  tronsferi'ed  to  tbe  consolidated  fund,  and  the  further  sum 
of  $23,227,662.51,  in  subsidies  charged  against  the  consolidated  fund 
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iufike»  a  total  expenditure  of  $151,101,4:23.48.  In  addition,  there  haa 
been  an  expenditure  for  working  expenses  since  confedei'ation  of 
«81,391,472.11,  or  a  grand  total  of  «232,55Sj,895.5!I,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  $18,881,460.65,  p&'id  out  before  confederation,  has 
I»een  expended  on  railways  during  the  pa-st  thirty-three  yejirs.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  trovenmient  i-oads  diirini:;  the  winie  period 
amounts  to$7.S,225,382.1«. 

COVRKNMKNT   ItAlLWAYS   IN    (ll'KRATION. 

The  railways nmintiiined  liy  the  Government  are:  The  Inteicolonial, 
the  Windsor  Branch  (maintained  only),  and  the  Prince  Kdwai-d  Island 
railways. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Government  roads  for  the  past  fiscul 
year,  18t>9-1900,  amounted  to  $i.774.1til.S7,  showing  an  increase  of 
*828,344.47  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  gro.ss 
working  expenses  amounted  to$4,(!<i5,228.*l6,  an  increaseof  $7.^,615.75. 

The  net  profit  on  the  operations  of  the  year  was$I08,!tit3.81.  The 
Intercolonial  gave  a  proiit  of  $lSJt).(t67.02,  the  Windsor  Branch  (one- 
lialf  of  total  earnings)  gave  a  profit  of  $34,45!t.87,  and  the  Prince 
Edwani  Island  showed  a  loss  of  »4(;,1!»3.0S. 

The  above  figures  inelude  the  rental  of  lejiscKl  lines  for  the  extension 
of  the  Inlereplonial  into  Montreal. 

A  comparison  of  the  tmlEc  of  the  |»wt  fiscal  year  with  that  of  the 
pre.vious  year  shows  certain  intci-esting  features. 

The  number  of  ])assengers  carriwl  was  1,791,754,  an  increase  of 
188,659;  and  ■2,1.51,2(>8  tons  of  freight  wei-e  carried,  an  increa.se  of 
400,447  tons. 

Of  flour  and  meal,  1,234,076  barrels  were  carried,  an  increascof7li,8^(J; 
ofgmin,  2,720,453 bushels wcrectirried,  an  increaseof  125,100.  Lunit>er 
showed  an  increase  of  2,7y*i,i>48  superficial  feet,  the  total  quantity 
carried  l)eing  379,350,074  feet.  There  was  a  decrease  of  17,008  in  the 
number  of  live  stock,  of  which  92,813  head  were  carried;  603,209  ton« 
of  coal,  an  increase  of  100,003  tons,  were  carried.  Of  raw  sugar,  1)6 
tons  were  carried,  the  quantity  in  the  previous  two  years  having  been 
nil.  Of  refined  sugar,  29,007  tons,  an  increase  of  3,743  tone,  were 
carried.  A  total  of  8,939  tons  of  fresh  fish,  an  increase  of  2,356  tons, 
and  a  total  of  6,64.^  tons  of  salt  fish,  an  increase  of  1.169  tons,  were 
carried. 

Of  manufactured  goods.  507.024  tons  were  carried,  an  inci-eiisc  of 
107,497  tons. 

Of  ocean  iKjrne  goods,  other  than  deals,  to  and  from  Europe  via 
Halifax,  the  aggregate  was  39,794  tons,  an  increase  of  5,5^1  tons.  Of 
this,  37,108  tons  consisted  of  local  traffic.  In  addition,  55,086  tons  of 
deals  were  carried. 

The  train  mileage  (or  number  of  miles  run  by  trains)  of  the  year  was 
5,473,710.  an  increase  of  592,015  miles.  The  cost  per  train  mile  was 
80.95  cents,  5.66  cents  more  than  in  the  previous  year  (in  both  years, 
the  rental  of  leased  lines  is  included). 

The  working  expenses  per  mile  of  railway  amounted  to  $3,370.73, 
an  increase  of  $547.83  per  mile. 

The  commencement  of  extensive  ironworks  at  Sydney  has  given  a 
gi'eat  impetus  to  traffic,  necessitiiling  the  increase  of  equipment  and 
accommodation  on  tlie  line.  ,  -  I 
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The  total  expenditure  charged  to  capital  account  on  the  original 
construction  and  the  enlargement  of  the  sevcml  canals  of  the  Domin- 
ion up  to  June  30,  1900,  wan  $79,043,784.09.  A  further  sum  of 
$16,273,125.98  was  expended  on  the  repaim,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  these  works,  making  a  total  of  195,316,910.17.  The  total  rev- 
enue derived,  including  tolls  and  rentals  of  lands  and  water  power, 
amounted  to  »12,401j9l7.32. 

The,  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1900, 
including  "canals  in  general,"  waa  as  follows;  For  construction  and 
enlargement,  $2,639,564.93,  and  for  repairs,  renewals,  and  operation, 
$711,600.06,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $3,351,164.99. 

The  total  net  revenue  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $322,643.86, 
a  decrease  compared  with  the  net  revenue  of  the  previous  year  of 
$46,401.52.  The  net  canal  tolls  amounted  to  $272,533.82,  a  deereabe 
of  $49,751.30.  On  July  1,  1899;  the  balance  of  rents  unpaid  was 
$65,594.42.  The  rents  accrued  during  the  year  amounted  to  $54,364.63, 
and  the  rents  received  to  $50,109.04,  an  increase  of  $3,449.74,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  rents  uncollected  on  June  30,  1900,  amounting  to 
$68,739.52. 

The  total  trafGc  through  the  several  canals  of  the  Dominion  for  the 
season  of  1899  amounted  to  6,225,924  tons,  a  decrease  of  392,551  tons 
compared  with  the  previous  vear.  This  inpludea  3,006,664  tons  pass- 
ing thi-ough  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  which  is  free  of  toll. 

On  the  Welland  Canal,  789,770  tons  of  freight  were  moved,  a  decrease 
of  350,307  tons,  of  which  462,523  tons  were  agricultural  products  (a 
deci-ease  of  269,947  tons)  and  103,589  tons  produce  of  the  forest; 
637,268  tons  passed  eastward  and  152,502  westward;  769,618  tons  were 
through  freight,  and  632,104  tons  of  this  passed  eastward. 

Of  this  through  freight,  Canadian  vessels  carried  309,546  tons  (a 
decrease  of  740  tons),  and  United  States  vessels  460.072  tons  (a decrease 
of  350,372  tons). 

The  total  freight  passed  eastward  and  westward  through  this  canal 
from  United  States  ports  to  United  States  ports  was  .H60,529  tons,  a 
decrea.se  of  127.010  tons  compared  with  the  year  1898. 

The  quantity  of  grain  pas.sed  down  the  Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals  to  Montrealwas  332,746  tons,  a  deci-ease  of  186,786  tons  com- 

Sired  with  the  previous  year;  of  this,  48,828  tons  were  transshipped  at 
gdensburg,  as  against  40,257  tons  transshipped  in  1898.  The  further 
quantity  oi  39,545  tons  of  grain  pansed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  canals, 
only,  to  Montreal,  making  the  total  372,291'tons. 

The  toll  on  grain  passing  through  the  Welland  (passage  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  canals  being  free)  was  10  cents  a  ton. 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  1,349,093  tons  of  freight  were  moved,  a 
decrease  of  90,041,  of  which  609,454  were  eastbound  thi-ough  freight, 
and  29,810  tons  westbound  through  freight;  811,616  tons  were  agri- 
cultural products,  380,127  tons  merchandise,  and  81,951  tons  forest 
products. 

ELEtTTRIO    RAILWAYS   OF   CANADA. 

The  total  number  of  railways  making  returns  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1900,  was  35;  miles  of  track,  681;  motor  cars,  1,624; 
trailers,  324;  snow  sweepers,  plows,  etc.,  82;  miles  run,  30,924,355; 
passengers  carried,  118,129,862;  employees,  4,493. 
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Total  amount  of  capital  paid  up,  920,862,375;  bonded  debt, 
$12,619,422;  grosa  earnings,  $5,422,639;  and  gross  expenses, 
»3,268,000. 

As  compared  with  the  year  1899,  the  number  of  miles  of  track  was 
incre&sed  by  49;  the  miles  run  by  1,277,508,  and  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  by  14,097,203. 

TARIFF   CHANGES. 

I  submit  an  order  in  council  placing  yarn  used  a^  material  of  Cana- 
dian manufacture  on  the  free  list: 


Hie  excelleiu^  the  governor-general,  under  the  provuione  of  aubeection  I  of  aec- 
Uon  245  of  the  Act  respecting  the  cuBtoms,"  and  by  and  with  the  advicH  of  the 
King's  privy  council  for  Cauaoa,  ie  pleased  to  make  the  following  regulation: 


That  the  followinK  yora  used  as  material  in  Canadian  manofacturee  be  transferred 
to  the  free  list,  and  be  free  of  customs  dnty  until  otherwise  provided,  vii: 

Botany  yam,  single,  in  numbers  30  and  finer,  on  mule  cops,  dry  spun  on  what  is 
known  as  the  French  or  Belf^n  eyetem,  not  doubled  or  twisted,  in  white  onlv,  when 
imported  by  manufacturera  of  caanmere  socks  and  stochinge,  to  be  nsed  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  such  ardctee  in  their  own  factoriea. 

Chableb  E.  Turner,  Cimsvl-  Oerural. 

Ottawa,  October  30,  1901. 


BRITIBH  COHrniBLA. 

VANC-OUVER. 

When  mv  last  annual  report  was  made,  there  were  three  consular 
aeencies  subordinate  to  Uiis  consulate,  viz,  Cumberland,  Ro^sland,  and 
Nelson.  Since  that  time,  a  new  agency  has  been  established  at  Fernie, 
in  southeastern  British  Columbia.  Fernie  is  the  center  of  the  recently 
developed  coal  and  coke  industries  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  region. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  increased  busineuu  throughout  this 
consular  district,  and  the  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  mucn  larger  than  for  the  pi-eceding  twelve  months,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  reports  of  the  collector  of  customs: 

Exportt  and  import*. 
VANCOUVER. 


KiporU. 

Import!. 

».877,m 
*,8K,166 

NEW  WESTMINISTER.' 
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■I  have  been  unable  to  procure  Ihe  Bgurea  (or  Rowland  and  Hew  WeolmltiMter  f«c  the  pa*l  year,  an 

Imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  nre  not  only  con- 
stantly iiicreasinfr,  but  thei'e  is  every  proapect  for  a  much  greater 
exmiiriion  of  thin  trade  in  the  near  future. 

To  keep  pat-e  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  British 
Columbia,  new  meansof  ti-ansportation  to  and  from  the  United  States 
are  being  provided. 

The  principal  exports  from  thi-s  district  consist  of  lumber,  minerals, 
and  fish.  The  imports  embrace  almost  everything  this  people  coimunie, 
and  the  United  States  furnishei^  far  moi-e  than  aTl  other  countries. 

SAIiMON  AND  HAUBUT   FISHBHIR8. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  most  profitable  one  for  the  salmon  can- 
neries. The  number  of  caaes  canned  almo-st  equaled  that  of  18M7,  the 
lar^^t  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  I  believe  that  with 
increased  prices  and  diminished  cost  of  canning,  due  partly  to  more 
efficient  organization  of  the  business  and  partly  to  more  geneml  use 
of  la)x>r-saving  machinery,  the  canners  will  receive  a  larger  profit  than 
they  did  in  that  phenomenal  season. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  here  to  curtail  the  pi'oduction  of  canned 
salmon  next  year  bv  closinj^  alwut  one-half  the  canneries.  It  is  hojxid 
that  this  action  wilf  result  m  clearing  the  market  of  suiplus  stock  and 
bringing  about  Iiettei'  prices. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  hatchery  has  been  e.stablished  at  Sulition 
Arm,  British  Columbia,  on  the  Fraser  River,  with  a  capacity  of 
10,(I00,(HK)  salmon  fry.  Heretofore,  there  ha:s  been  but  a  single  prop- 
agating station  within  the  Pixjvince,  with  a  capacity  of  only  fl,(HMl,()(Kl 
fry. 

The  fisheries  are  contmlled  by  the  Dominion  government,  although 
the  provincial  government  has  made  oveiturcs  looking  to  their  man- 
agement. The  people  interested  in  the  indaitry  feel  tlnit  the  Ottawa 
government  has  not  protected  and  promoted  their  interests  to  the  extent 
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it  .should  have  done,  c-onsidering  the  very  large  ipvenue  the  fisheries 
yield. 

Itetently,  the  provincial  government  employed  Mr.  J.  C.  Babcock, 
formerly  connected  with  tLe  fishery  ('x>mmission  of  Californin,  to 
examine  the  whole  fishery  question  m  this  Province,  and  he  i^  now 
engftged  in  performing  that  duty.  It  is  expected  that  the  loeation  of 
new  hatchei-ies,  twnti-oUed  either  by  the  Dominion  or  the  provincial 
government,  will  bo  one  result  of  Mr.  Babcock's  inveHti^tion.^. 

Kffort  is  still  being  made  to  »ul)8titut4i  tnip  for  seine  tiwhing.  Those 
who  desire  to  protect  the  sahnon  and  perpetuate  the  industry  strongly 
advocate  ti-ap  instead  of  boat  fishing, 

OTHER   FISHERIES. 

The  New  England  Fish  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  la^t  j'oar  caught 
at  sea,  principally  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  more  than  3,500,0i)() 
pounds  of  fresh  halibut,  and  shipped  it,  pa^^^ked  in  ice,  from  thin  port 
to  Boston  under  consular  seal.  The  isamc  c()mpany  now  has  three 
steamers  at  work,  and  will  ship  a  much  larger  quantity  of  halibut  this 
year  than  last. 

A  new  halibut-fishing  company  ha.-*  just,  been  foniied,  with  head- 

?uarters  at  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia.  Its  shipments  will  be  made 
rom  New  Westminster,  12  miles  from  Vancouver.  It  is  stated  that 
the  new  company  has  closed  contmctH  to  supply  large  quantities  of 
fresh  salmon  and  halibut  to  nietvhants  in  New  York  and  lioston.  The 
<*ompany  is  also  said  to  have  contractt'd  to  supply  leading  fish  smokers 
at  (jloucestei',  Mass.  It  pix)mises  to  commence  Mhijijiiug  in  February 
next,  and  will  employ  three  steamei's  during  the  coming  winter. 


The  export  of  lumlier  from  this  Pi-ovince  for  the  pa.styear  has  l)een 
almost  double thatof  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  latest  figures 
obtainable  show  that  2-i,000,lM)0  feet  were  exported  during  the  vear 
ended  December  31,  18»y,  mid  43,1)00,000  feet  during  1900. 

The  industry  still  continues  to  suffer  on  acirount  of  the  difficulty  in 

Krocuring  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
etweeii  Ireigbt  rates  from  this  port  and  those  from  Puget  Souiul,  and 
I  believe  the  insurance  la  also  a  little  higher  uixin  vessels  and  cargoes 
here.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pilotage,  towage,  and  har)>or  dues  are 
greater  here  than  on  the  Sound.  Maatera  of  ves-sels  further  claim  they 
can  curry  considerably  lai'gei' cargoes  from  Sound  ports  than  from  here. 
The  following  extract  from  the  last  rejK)rt  of  the  president  of  the 
Vancouvei-  lioard  of  Trade  indicates  that  an  effort  is  now  being  matle 
to  pla(»  !i  duty  upon  Ium>)er  entering  this  Province  fi-om  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  know  that  lumber  i.'^  im|>orted  here  in  any  quantity, 
certainly  none  of  a  kind  that  competes  with  the  local  supply: 

The  lumber  bikI  ehinsle  ntanufactureiB  have  B.  sbinding  and,  I  think,  weM-founde<l 
grievance  in  the  anuiiialoue  conditions  of  the  tariff  nvulationa  aSecting  the  inter- 
change of  their  wtiimoditv  lietwceii  Canada  and  the  Uiiite<l  States.    They  point  to 


grievance  in  the  anunialoue  conditions  of  the  tariff  nvulations  aSecting  the  ii 

change  of  their  wnimodity  lietwcen  Canada  and  the  Uiiite<l  States.    They  point 

the  feet  that  while  they  hav<^  to  |iay  increased  prices  hi  Cana<la  on  all  kinds  of  sup- 

pUes  by  reason  iif  onr  pnitei'tive  lurfff,  yet  the  product  of  United  States  wwinills  and 

ithinel«  iiiillx  tx  peniiitted  tii  enter  Canadn  free  iif  duty,  while,  at  the  name  time,  the 

tiroduet  of  C^siudlan  mills  is  shut  out  of  the  United  States  by  a  duty  of  $2  per  l,00(> 
eeton  lumber  and  30  cents  per  1,000  on  shinKl''"-  This  matter  ha.i  already  Wn  tlie 
Biibjei4  of  representation  from  this  buanl.  and  in.  I  tliink,  of  miffli'ient  importance  to 
again  engage  its  attention,  tlie  luint)er  indiO'try  iH-in;;  ii  tixixt  itiiiMirtaiit  Caitcir  in  the 
welfare  of  Vanronver. 
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Local  lumbertnen  uoinplain  that  while  the  Provinces  east  of  British 
Columbia  insist  upon  a  tariff  on  merchandise  of  all  kiode,  thereby 
compelling  British  Columbia  merchants  to  make  their  purchases  in 
those  Provinces  rather  than  in  nearliy  portions  of  the  United  States, 
where  such  merchandise  could  be  procui'ed  much  more  cheaply,  they  at 
the  same  time  demand  that  lumber  from  the  United  States  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  in  probably  the  gn^vance  that  pnmipted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  to  make  the  remarks  quoted 
aljove. 

There  has  been  much  earnest  talk  about  establishing  a  British 
Colmnbia  merchant  fleet  to  relieve  the  present  difScultv  m  shippincf 
lumber,  as  well  as  to  found  a  new  (shipbuilding)  induKtry.  It  is 
probable  that  this  enterprise,  like  so  many  others  pi-oposed,  only 
awaits  the  necessary  capitol.  This  might  be  a  good  opening  for  some 
shipbuilder  from  tne  United  States.  The  material  is  hove,  and  the 
demand  for  ships  is  constant.  Opinion  prevails  that  laige  sailing 
schooners  are  the  most  profitable  freight  carriers,  especially  for  lum- 
ber, for  long  voyages.  Manv  of  these  vessels  are  now  l>cing  built  on 
Puget  Sound,  and  we  people  here  think  they  should  follow  the  example 
of  ttieir  neighborH. 

Most  of  the  lumber  shipped  from  here  goes  to  Australia,  China, 
Japan,  the  ea-^^t  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  to  Chile  and  i'eru.  On  their 
return  voyages,  vessels  bring  coal  from  Australia  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  to  this  Province.  Return  cargoes  from  Asiatic  countries 
are  not  so  easily  procured  at  present,  but  it  is  hoped  that  by  extending 
trade  in  the  Far  East,  this  will  be  remedied. 

During  the  last  year,  212  carloads  of  shingles  (valued  at  ^1,164) 
have  been  exported  from  this  Province  to  the  tjnited  States,  mainly  to 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  understood  that  all  the  shingle  mills  of  British 
Columbia  arc  now  combined.  The  cedar  shingles  manufactured  here 
would  find  a  still  larger  market  in  our  Eastera  States,  were  it  not  for 
the  very  high  freight  rates. 

MIMNO. 

The  mining  laws  of  this  Province  are  favorable  to  the  miner.  In 
the  case  of  placer  mining,  a  liberal  claim  is  given,  and  a  free  miner's 
certificate  is  obtained  by  the  i»yment  of  a  fee  of  $5.  A  miner  is 
required  to  work  his  claim  continuously,  unless  permission  is  given, 
for  cause,  to  "  lay  over,"  or  leave  of  absence  is  granted.  The  lode 
mines  are  open  to  citizens  of  all  other  countries  who  comply  with  the 
laws,  which  ai-e  liberal  in  their  terms.  In  the  case  of  placer  claims,  a 
yearly  tax  of  25  cents  per  acre  is  levied;  but  if  $200  is  spent  in  a  year 
this  tax  is  not  levied.  A  tax  of  2  per  cent  is  levied  cjuarterly  on  all 
ores  and  other  mineral  substances  mined  in  the  Province.  Where  a 
mine  yields  under  $5,000  in  a  year,  half  the  tax  is  refunded.  In  the 
case  of  placer  or  dredging  mines  that  produce  under  $2,000  per  year, 

frosa  value,  the  owners  are  entitled  to  a  i-efund  of  the  whole  tax. 
his  tax  is  in  substitution  for  all  taxes  on  the  land  and  for  the  personal- 
property  tax,  so  long  as  the  land  is  used  for  mining  purposes. 

Placer  mining  of  the  Province  is  now  principally  confined  to  the 
Cariboo  and  the  Atlin  districts. 

In  the  Cariboo  district,  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  extensively, 
and  arrangements  are  in  pit^ess  to  increase  verv  largely  this  kind  of 
work.  ■  Google 
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In  the  Atlin  district,  owin^  to  a  lack  of  wat^r,  liydraulic  mining  has 
Dot  thitt  year  proved  successful.  The  placer  mines,  where  water  is 
available,  yielded  lai^ly.  There  are  prospects  for  an  increased  out- 
put in  this  district  during  the  coming  year: 

New  smelters  and  concentrators  are  being  erected  at  different  points 
in  the  Province.  The  Granby  smelter  ham  done  a  lai^  and  steadily 
increasing  business  throughout  the  year.  It  m  now  nandling  some 
1,200  tonfl  of  ore  daily,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  output  will  be 
enlarged  within  a  very  shoi't  time. 

The  Britannia  mine,  situated  on  the  coast  about  30  miles  from  this 
city,  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  body  of  copper-gold  ore  in  sight 
anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  mines  in  Arizona.  This  property  has 
been  on  the  market  for  some  time,  and  is  now  in  the  handij  of  a  syndi- 
cate, which  is  about  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  large  concen- 
trator. It  is  expected  that  a  smelter  also  will  be  erected,  probably 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  smelter  at  Trail  has  inci-eased  its  <^»pacity  and  is  also  about  to 
enlarge  its  facilities  for  handling  available  ore. 

The  smelter  at  Greenwood  is  working  successfully.  The  district  in 
which  it  and  the  Granby  smelter  at  Grand  Forks  are  situated  has  only 
recently  been  developed,  the  mining  intei-esti*  there  having  been  brought 
into  a  paying  condition  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  railrmtd  from  Republic,  in  Washington,  to  the  boundary  line 
near  Grand  Forks,  British  Columbia,  is  nearly  completed.  The  rolling 
stock  is  nearly  all  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  said  that  the  road  will  be 
open  for  traffic  on  Christmas  Day  next.  The  road  will  bring  the  ores 
from  Republic  to  the  smelters  in  British  Columbia. 

The  silver-lead  district  has  not  been  an  productive  an  heretofore. 
The  tax  upon  lead  sent  to  the  United  States  renders  it  difficult  for 
miners  in  this  district  to  compete  with  the  lead  mines  south  of  the 
boundary.  The  largest  silver-lead  mine  in  this  Province,  and  the  sec- 
ond lai^est  on  the  continent,  the  St.  Eugene,  at  Moj-ie,  has  been  closed 
down  smce  the  expiration  of  its  contract  (some  time  in  June),  but  I  am 
informed  it  is  about  to  resume  operations. 

For  a  lo'ng  time,  persons  have  i>een  trying  to  induce  the  Dominion 
government  to  subsidize  a  lead-refining  establishment  An  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  government  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  $5  per  ton 
for  all  lead  bullion  refined  in  the  Province.  I  («n  not  learn  that  this 
has  actually  been  granted,  although  it  is  said  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  others  interested  are  about  to  establish  a  refinery  in  con- 
nection with  the  smelter  at  Trail. 


Coal  mining  still  remains  one  of  the  largest  three  industries  in  the 
Province,  The  bituminous  coa!  produced  here  is  of  a  very  high  grade, 
containing  a  very  large  percentage  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter,  with 
little  ash.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  coal  for  steaming  purposes  to 
be  found  on  the  coast.  The  shipment  of  coal  from  the  mines  on  Van- 
couver Island  would  have  been  lai^r,  if  more  vessels  could  have  been 
procured  to  carry  the  produ(!t. 

Very  serious  disasters  have  occurred  in  two  of  the  mines  during  the 
year,  causing  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  men  and  crippling  the 
output   of  the  mines   for  a    season.      Coal  exists    in   many   places 
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throughout  the  Provim-e,  remote  at  present  from  meanri  of  traiupor- 
tation,  but  which  will  ultimately  be  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
minea  at  Fernie  and  vicinity,  which  were  opened  less  than  three  years 
ago,  are  shipping  alxiut  100  carloads  daily.  This  coal  is  of  a  most 
excellent  coking  quality,  and  there  are  now  about  750  coke  ovens  in 
use,  with  others  in  proccNs  of  construction.  A  railroad  is  being  built 
for  the  puipose  of  shipping  this  coke  into  the  United  States.  The 
demand  for  coke  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  ii  verv  large  extension 
of  the  business  as  soon  as  this  new  road  is  completed. 

CAUTION    TO   INTENDING    INVfra^TOBS. 


While  the  mine-s  of  this  Province  are  rich,  and  the  opportunity  I 
investing  capital,  with  large  profits,  is  good,  yet  it  would  be  well 


,'  for 
„  ,  „     ^  „       .  .  ell  to 

examine  with  great  care  properties  that  are  offered  for  sale  and  to 
a-4certain  definitely  their  real  value  before  purchasing  mining  stocks. 
Heretofore,  this  Pi-ovince  has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  mar- 
keting of  properties  and  stock  that  have  proved  to  be  of  little  worth. 
There  are  line  properties  that  will  yield  good  dividends  upon  the  money 
invested  in  them,  under  proper  conditions. 

The  development  of  the  mining  interests  in  this  Province  means  an 
increasing  market  for  the  iigricultural  productionisof  the  Patafic  coast 
States,  as  well  as  for  all  classes  of  mining  tools  and  machinery. 

ASSAY   OFFICK. 

During  the  pa.st  summer,  the  Dominion  govermiient  has  established 
an  assay  office  in  this  city  similar  to  that  in  Seattle,  for  the  puipasc 
of  inducing  the  miners  in  the  North  U>  bring  their  gold  here  for 
i-eduction.  The  government  has  also  offered  a  rebate  of  1  per  cent 
on  the  tax  paid  in  this  province  and  the  Yukon  Territory,  I  under- 
stand that  two  and  one-half  or  three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gold 
have  l>een  brought  here  and  refined.  As  there  is  no  mint  in  Canada, 
I  believe  this  refined  gold  finds  a  market  in  the  United  States. 


So  small  a  portion  of  the  province  is  adapted  to  agriculture  that  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  food  supply  must  be  imported,  either  from 
eastern  Cana<la  or  the  Pacific  coast  States.  The  local  supply  of  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fruit,  and  meats  is  always  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

There  is  an  increasing  interest  here  in  pure-bred  .-itock.  and  recently 
a  shipment  of  fine  stock  has  been  made  to  China,  with  a  view  of  test- 
ing tne  market.  !f  it  is  demonstrated  that  shipmentu  of  such  stock 
will  iMiy,  this  will  also  be  an  opportunity  for  the  stotikraisera  in  the 
Pacific  coast  States.  The  hides  stripped  from  cattle  slaughtered  in 
this  province  are  now,  I  think,  all  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a 
iiuestion  whether  there  may  not  be  an  opening  here  for  the  eatablish- 
ineni.  of  a  tannery. 

nUlLniNfi    MATKKIAL. 

Building  stone,  lime,  and  cement  are  plentiful  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city.  Bricks  of  very  good  qual- 
ity are  manufactured  hero  and  at  other  points  in  British  C^olumbia. 
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Large  beds  of  almost  pure  lime  are  found  both  on  tbe  cuartt  iirid  in  the 
interior.  One  of  the  largest  deposits  of  gypsum  to  be  found  anywhere 
exists  in  the  interior,  as  yet  too  remote  from  tbe  market  to  permit 
its  development.  Excellent  marble  is  found  in  lar^e  quantitie.s  near 
tidewater.  At  present,  tbe  owners  think  our  tariff  prevents  their 
shipping  marble  to  the  Unitsd  States,  and  they  have  no  other  market. 

LABOR  HTBIKES. 

The  labor  troubles  of  the  province  have  been  a  serious  di-awt»ack  to 
its  industries  during  the  past  year,  as  in  the  one  preceding.  TbiHycar, 
the  trackmen  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Itailway  were  on  strike  for  two 
or  three  months,  i^^using  great  inconvenience  to  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic.     The  trouble  is  over  now,  however. 

Some  of  the  tishernien  were  on  strike  for  a  short  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  but  the  difficulties  were  soon  adjusted  and  very 
little  harm  was  done. 

The  strikes  in  the  mining  districts  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
pi-ovince  were  more  serious  than  in  either  of  the  above  cases.  They 
caused  the  shutting  down  of  the  largest  ore  shippers,  and  the  tying  up 
of  the  smelters,  both  at  Trail  in  this  province  and  at  Northport  in  the 
Htate  of  Washington,  for  a  jjcriod  of  between  two  and  three  months. 
However,  these  troubles  have  been  adjusted,  and  confidence  is  felt 
that  miners  will  now  come  in,  bringing  their  families  and  establishing 
homes. 

There  is  constant  friction  between  the  white  labor  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who  are  here  in  large  nunil^ei's  and 
are  still  arriving.  Very  many  of  the  Ja[)iinese  haie  become  natural- 
ized and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  fishermen's  licenses,  which  they  piv»- 
eure  in  large  numbers.  The  white  fishermen  make  fre<iuent  complaints 
in  consequence.  Tbe  provincial  legislatui'e  has,  u[x>n  one  or  two 
occasions,  enacted  laws  restri<'ting oriental  immigration— in  fact  almost 
absolutely  prohibiting  it —but  upon  OM-h  occasion  these  laws  have  Ijcen 
disallowed  ny  tbe  Dominion  government. 

UBNGBAL   RBHARRS. 

Large  (guantities  of  beer  and  wine,  manufactured  in  the  States  of 
Wasbmgton  and  California,  are  imported  and  consumed  here. 

There  have  been  rumors  severaf  times  during  the  past  year  that 
some  persons  were  about  to  establish  a  pulp  mill  In  this  vicinity,  but 
the  mill  has  not  yet  materialized.  There  is  a  large  body  of  spruce 
timber,  suitable  for  making  pulp. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  this  city  developed  considerably 
during  tbe  year.  Otie  establishment,  a  short  time  ago,  turned  out 
Ii^XW  feet  of  IS-inch  pipe  to  be  used  at  one  of  the  mines  in  the  inte- 
rior. All  kinds  of  castings  and  a  very  great  variety  of  machinery  are 
now  manufactured  at  Vant^uver,  but  not  enough,  as  yet,  to  interfere 
with  a  lai^e  sale  of  similar  articles  manufatrtiired  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  sugar  refinerv  here  which  supplies  the  entire  market  from 
Vancouver  as  rar  east  as  Winnipeg.  The  raw  sugar  is  brought  from 
the  English  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  and  from  Peru. 

Some  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  province,  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  cigars  used  here  is  of  loi-al  manufacture.  ^->  i  ^ 
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There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  vessels  wrecked  upon  the 
coasts  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  this  year,  some  totally,  others 
partially.     One  i-eaulted  in  a  targe  loss  of  life. 

During  the  year,  I  have  bad  many  inquiries  from  merchants  and 
manufacturers  throughout  the  United  Stat«s  for  information.  In  each 
case,  I  have  endeavored  to  furnish  the  desired  data. 

If  our  manufacturers  will  push  their  wares  a  little  more  energetic- 
ally in  this  province,  I  am  sure  they  will  largely  increase  their  trade, 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  my  power  to  effect 
this  result. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  C'onaul. 

Vancouver,  November  30,  1901. 


StIPPLXKBirrAItT. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  this  city. 

The  city  of  Roeslond  made  a  new  record  in  1901  ea  a  miuiug  camp.  Theore  pro- 
duced in  the  camp,  and  shipped  out  for  treatment,  either  to  the  Northport  or  the 
Trail  xmetter,  afg^r^cates  279,133  tons,  a  clear  gain  at  more  than  50,000  (one  over  the 
record  of  the  previous  year.  That  the  gain  is  §o  eubetantial  ie  really  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  one  month,  not  a  pound  of  ore  went  out  of  the  camp,  ajid 
that  for  a  couple  of  months  in  addition  the  output  was  curtailed,  while  the  minee 
were  beingmannedby  the  new  crew  of  miners.  It  is  notable  also  that  the  increase  in 
the  ehipmenis  of  1901  over  1900  is  greater  by  almost  10,000  tons  than  that  of  the  ship- 
menlB  of  IBOO  over  those  of  1899. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  ore  shipped  during  the  past  year 
places  tne  gross  value  at  $3,700,000.  This  conclusion  isamved  at  by  using  the  aver- 
age values  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  companies,  and  from  other 
information. 

The  amended  statement  of  the  camp's  output,  as  eecured  foom  the  mines,  is  given 
herewith: 


LeBol 

Centre  Bun 

LeRolNo.2 

WarEule 

Rooluia  Oreat  Western  . . 


19,900 
S,7S3 


Bplt««                             ....    1            ™ 

TOlBl 

379.13! 

8  inception  is  921,015  tons,  with  an  esti- 

Much  the  larger  part  of  Rosaland  ore  is  shipped  to  the  smelter 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Le  Roi  Company,  at  Northport,  Wash. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  limestone  of  first  quality  lies  very  near  the 
Northport  smelter,  and  is  used  for  fluxing  the  ores. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Rossland  camp 
consists  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.     Tools,  machinery,  and  sup- 

glies  of  all  kinds  used  in  and  about  Kosstand  come  from  the  United 
tates. 

The  BoBsland  mines  are  constantly  increasing  their  output  of  ore. 
The  Velvet  mine  is  expected  to  begin  shipping  within  a  month.  Now 
that  the  labor  troubles  ha^'e  been  adjusted  upon  a  basis  that  promise 

Goo»^lc 
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permatiency,  it  b  expected  that  the  yield  of  the  Rossland  mines  durinff 
the  coming  year  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  any  pret^eding  twelve 
months. 

THE   TRAIL   8HELTI';R. 

This  ameltur  in  located  upon  the  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  about 
12  miles  by  i-ail  from  Rossland.  although  the  distance  by  wagon  road 
is  only  about  7  itiilet^.  In  addition  to  the  regular  amelting  worka,  the 
establishment  at  Trail  embraces  a  "  lead  stack."  The  following  state- 
ment made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Tmil  smelter  will  be  of  value 
to  persons  interested  in  the  mineral  production  of  that  section: 


(tmeral  opinion,  that  all  of  the  metal  markete  have 
1  mines,  emeltere,  and  rc'fineries.  The  fall  in  leaii  and 
has  affeiled  the  receipts  of  some  Kootenay  lead-silver  mines  to  tlie  eittetit  of 
$600,000  annually,  comparing  the  Buotatione  for  .lanuary  last  with  thotte  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  smelters  have  also  lost  heavily  in  buying  and  selling  on  a  falling  market, 
it  requirinK  four  or  five  months  for  the  amellera  to  realize  upon  metals. 

The  raiiwaya  and  smelters  will  join  iu  making  a  reduction  for  the  coming  year  in 
freight  and  treatment  charges  on  clean  lead  ores  or$4  per  ton.  The  smelters  are  willing 
to  reduce  their  chargea,  providing  they  can  be  relieved  from  the  danger  of  incurring 
further  loesea  due  to  decline  in  metals. 

To  acconiplLjh  thia,  with  'lue  eafetniards  for  the  smelter  buyers,  it  is  propoeetl  that 
preliminary  settlements  involving  the  payrnent  of  90  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  the  results  are  obtained  from  the  smelter,  the  final  settlement  to  be 
made  on  quotations  for  metale  BO  days  after  preliminary  settlement  It  is  proposed 
to  reduce  the  zinc  liniit  from  10  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  This  means  that  on  clean 
lead  orea  carrying  40  r«r  cent  lead  and  over,  the  total  reduction  in  freight  and  treat- 
ment charges  will  be  $4  per  ton,  while  on  ores  containing  over  8  per  cent  zinc,  the 
net  reduction  will  lie  $3. 

The  company  at  Trait  is  spending  large  amonnte  in  enlargementa  and  improve- 
mente,  and  wilr  <-oiiliriue  to  do  so,  believing  that  there  shortly  will  he  an  imprevement 
in  ^Iver-lend  prices. 

L.  Edwin  Dudley,  Omtnii. 
Vancoiivek,  JanuaTy  ■!,  1902. 


KEPOBX  TBOH  OONStmAB  AOENOT  AT  NBLSON. 

From  what  can  be  learned  from  the  partiejj  interested  in  mining,  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  existing  labor  troubles  is  very 
poor.  The  mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nelson  have  been  work- 
ing with  about  half  force  for  the  last  year.  The  smelter  located  here 
seems  to  averse  a  car  load  of  copper  matte  or  lead  bullion  i>er  day. 
The  smelters  at  Crrand  Forks  and  Greenwood,  in  this  district,  are 
working  at  about  the  same  rate,  none  employing  a  full  force  of  men. 

The  mines  in  this  di8tri(^t  are  not  atfected  bv  the  present  price  of 
lead,  as  they  are  all  gold  or  silver  producers.  In  the  Slocan  country, 
however,  a  great  depression  exists  on  account  of  the  low  market  price 
of  lead.  Many  of  the  mines  there  are  idle  and  the.  others  are  only 
making  small  snipments.  As  a  consequence,  business  in  that  district 
is  st  a  low  ebb. 

There  is  some  complaint  among  the  business  men  in  this  ci^,  but 
most  of  them  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well.     At  present,  however,  I 

H.  Dw-.  S-20— 21  Google 
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could  not  udvisc  anyoiie  to  seek  employuient  or  to  cnyafje  in  iiicitra utile 
busiiMip-s  here. 

The  chief  interest  at  ptesont  seems  to  be  centei'cd  in  the  <;onl  deposits 
in  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  country.  It  is  aaid  a  great  deal  of  Eastern 
capital  will  be  put  in  there  in  the  spring. 

Emmett  C.  Brown, 

Vt/HJtiUur  Atjeiit. 
Nelson,  Septeiiiht-r  1.  1901. 


While  there  haa  been  complaint  among  business  men  of  the  difBcul- 
ties  experienced  in  getting  satisfactory  rates  and  prompt  service  to 
the  Yukon  country,  and  also  of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  trade  on  the 
west  coast,  which  are  considered  the  causes  of  the  somewhat  decreased 
amount  of  business  in  this  consular  district  for  the  year  just  closing, 
there  has  been  a  decided  revival  of  the  mining  interests  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  indications  were  never  better. 

On  the  Alberni  Canal,  west  coast,  and  at  Mount  Sicker,  importent 
improvements  have  l>een  made,  and  large  amounts  of  copper  ai'e  for- 
warded to  Tacoma  for  smelting.  Of  the  abundance  of  ore  there  is 
substantial  evidence.  Several  nuudred  men  are  engaged  in  mining, 
and  as  the  climate  is  such  that  work  can  be  continuea  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  island  ti-ade  with  Victoria. 

The  coal  mines  on  the  island  are  working  nearly  a.-^  hard  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  consumption  on  aci-ount  of  oil  dis- 
coveries, and  the  more  general  use  of  this  fuel  to  create  motive  power. 

NEW    RAILWAYS. 

There  have  been  several  movements  toward  the  establishment  of 
new  milroad  routes,  notably  a  ferry  connection  between  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  mainland,  by  way  of  Sidnev  and  Point  Kol>erts,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Victoria  and  Sidney  Itailroa^  on  the  island,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Crreat  Northern  on  the  Fiuser  River,  which  project,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  rushed  forward  this  winter.  Victoiia  voted  therefor  a  bonus 
of  ^15,000  annually  for  twenty  years.  Fully  half  the  entire  time  of 
the  last  session  of  the  provincial  legislative  assembly  was  occupied 
in  the  consideration  of  railway  projects  (including  one  from  Welling- 
ton to  Cajw  Scott,  the  northern  limit  of  Vancouver  Island),  resulting 
in  the  passage  of  several  charters,  and  a  railroad  loan  bill,  which  con- 
tained such  di-astic  provisions  as  to  effectually  prevent  the  acceptance 
thereof  bv  any  company.  Among  these  provisions  were  clauses  pro- 
hibiting tlio  employment  of  alien  labor  in  the  construction  or  operation 
of  said  railways,  )>lacing  rates  for  passenger  and  freight  trafbc  under 
the  control  of  the  (government,  and  providing  that  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  the  Government  should  have  the  option  of  purchase. 


Considerable  dredging  has  been  done  in  Victoria  HarWr  during  the 
past  year,  which  has  greatly  fatnlitated  the  movements  of  vessels, 
although  even  now,  steamers  nave  to  take  a  narrow  and  tortuous  route 
to  gain  access  to  the  inner  wharves. 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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The  Dominion  census  figures  are  generaUy  disappointing  through- 
out Cunoda,  although  Bntish  Columbia  is  creaited  with  having  doubled 
in  population  during  the  past  decade,  showing  98,173  inhabitants  in 
1891  and  190,000  in  1901.  The  population  of  Victoria  in  1891  was 
!«,841,  and  in  1901  it  is  given  as  30,8i!l,  whei-ea*(  135,000  had  been  con- 
lidently  claimed  by  all  the  city  authorities  and  «tatistician.'^.  There 
are  about  2,000  pei-sons  residing  outride  the  municipal  boundaries  who, 
for  all  practical  purposes  except  taxpaying,  are  residents  of  Victoria, 
so  that  it  would  be  tair  to  claim  23,000  as  representing  those  who  call 
Victoria  their  home. 

rMPROVEMENTS. 

Extensive  improvements  of  a  public  nature  arc  in  progress.  In 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  the  sum  of  |1282,000  is  being 
thus  expended:  $30,000  for  a  new  high  school,  $27,000  for  paving 
Government  street  (the  principal  business  thoroughfare),  $75, (K)0  for 
a  new  steel  bridge  at  Point  Ellice  across  the  Victoria  Arm  on  the  road 
leading  from  Victoria  to  the  naval  station  at  Esquimalt,  and  $150,000 
to  reclaim  the  James  Bay  mud  flats,  which  connect  the  main  portion 
of  the  city  with  the  Parliament  buildings.  Work  has  already  com- 
menced on  the  high  school  building,  which  is  to  be  a  two-story  brick 
structure;  also,  on  the  James  Bay  causeway,  the  plans  of  which  call 
for  a  permanent  stone  structure,  and  the  reclaiming  of  the  mud  flats, 
which  have  long  caused  odors  and  been  an  unsightly  blot  in  the  center 
of  the  city.  A  cofferdam  has  already  been  constructed,  and  work  will 
be  pushed  steadily  to  completion.  The  paving  of  Government  street 
is  postponed  to  next  ye^r,  as  is  also  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 
Point  Ellice,  the  specifications  for  which  call  for  a  steel  structure  600 
feet  long  with  a  iT>adway  24  feet  wide.  Tenders  are  now  advertised 
to  build  this  important  improvement.  During  the  past  year,  i5  frame 
buildings  and  24  brick  buildings  and  additions  have  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  $363,850,  adding  much  to  the  solidity  and  appearance  of  the 
city,  which  steadily  improves  year  by  year.  Among  the  new  buildings 
is  a  factory  60  by  125  feet,  near  the  outer  wharf,  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  patent  salmon  cans,  something  after  the  plan  of  the  factory 
at  Fairbaven,  Wash.  The  patent  is  an  American  invention,  and  the 
machinery  used  all  comes  from  Chicago.  Ten  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  machinery  for  1-pound  tall  cans  has  already  arrived  and  been  placed 
in  the  factory.  Two  more  $10,000  invoices  for  the  manufacture  of 
1-pound  flat  and  one-half-pound  tins  are  expected  shortly,  when  active 
operations  will  commence. 

A  factory  for  smoking  hams,  including  u  rxild-storage  plant,  all  run 
by  electricity,  has  also  been  erected  and  placed  in  operation  near  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

NANAIHO. 

There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  shipping  of  this  pori  for 
the  year,  as  compared  with  1900,  owing  to  the  diminished  coal  export. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  city  itself  has  advanced,  and  according  to 
the  last  census  returns,  the  population  is  now  5,500.  The  output  of 
the  local  colliery  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  was  589.827  tons. 
Of  this,  463,509  tons  were  for  foreign  shipment,  425,477  tons  going  ta 
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the  United  States.  The  balance,  not  exported,  wait  for  home  oon- 
uniiuirtion,  and  the  foreien  shipmenttt  not  tthown  in  "Exports  to  the 
United  States"  i-onsistea  chiefly  of  bunker  coal  on  the  colliem  joying 
between  thin  port  and  the  United  States. 

While  the  above  fignres  apparently  show  a  Het-rease  in  the  foreign 
Hhipmentx  of  Nanaimo,  there  has  actually  been  an  increase  of  23,0U0 
tonrt,  an  in  former  reports  the  shipmenta  of  the  Wellington  mines  from 
Departure  Bay  were  included.  The  coal  company  has  also  done  con- 
siderable development  work,  and  has  lately  completed  a  railway  S 
miles  in  length  to  the  new  Harwood  shaft  to  the  southwest  of  the  city, 
and  is  now  shipping  a  very  good  quality  of  coal  from  the  field  thus 
opened  up. 

A  strong  effort  is  lieing  made  to  connect  the  city  with  the  west  coast 
at  Albemi  br  rail,  and  the  Nanaimo  Board  of  Trade  has  sent  an  engi- 
neer through  the  country  inter\-ening  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  road.  His  report  shows  that  it  is  quite  practical  to  build  a  rail- 
way through  the  center  of  the  island,  and  that  a  very  valuable  area  of 
mineral  lands  wonid  be  thereby  opened  up.  It  is  also  known  that  8 
considerable  area  of  fine  agricultural  land  would  lie  along  the  pro- 
p«>sed  route.  There  are  many  promising  mineral  properties  located  in 
the  country  through  which  the  road  would  pass,  tnat  are  only  watting 
an  outlet  to  be  actively  worked.  One  ledge  recently  discovered  gave 
an  assay  value  of  $62  in  copper  and  gold,  and  was  uncovered  for  over 
200  feet. 

The  official  figures  for  the  output  of  the  Extension  and  South  Wel- 
lington mines  for  the  year  1900  arc: 

Total  output,  Kxtenflion  and  Aleumlra 379, 886 

Eiport«l  to  the  United  8tate§ 249,122 

The  proportion  of  imports  coming  from  the  United  States  is  about 
the  same  as  in  former  years,  viz,  75  per  cent.  The  latest  annual  statis- 
tics of  imports  from  all  sources  and  of  exfiorte  to  the  United  States 
are  given  Delow: 

Imporltfrom  all  nourref. 

Free $69,018 

Dutiable 310,860 

Total  itiiportH 379,  R78 

thily  collwtoi  on  al)ove  imports 100, 315 

ExporU  to  Ihe  fni/wi  .Sifnto. 

Coal ?1, 661, 256 

(iolddurt 1,106 

Household  kocmIb 202 

l>jgB 4,906 

Pentonal  etfeitis 102 

Silver  coin 1.330 

Ketumed  Ameriian  goods 1,678 

Total  exiMirts 1, 670, 635 

The  foreign  shipping  of  the  port  of  Nanaimo  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1901.  was  as  follows: 

Veesels  arrived  fnmi  foreign  ports 131 

Veaeels  departed  for  foreign  ports 160 

Tonnage  arrived  217, 768 

Tonnage  departed 222,468 


Of  the  atH>vc,  57  vessels,  of  96,988  tons,  were  Amerii 
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'   CHBHAINUS. 

The  settlement  a,t  this  point  ia  composed  almoat  entirely  of  employees 
of  the  milbof  the  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company;  but 
as  the  coal  shipments  of  Ladyamith  and  copper  ore  from  the  distiict 
of  Mount  Sicker,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  lumber  and  I<^  fi-om  the 
mill  here,  go  through  the  consular  agency  at  Cbemainuts,  the  returns 
are  large. 

The  American  tonnage  entered  at  the  Chemainus  consular  agency 
from  January  1  to  September  30, 1901,  wau  48,082  tons,  not  including 
about  15,000  tons  trading  with  the  adjacent  Puget  Sound  country. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  comprise  principally  mill 
machinery  and  railway  equipment,  which  has  amounted  to  $30,250. 
The  mill  company  has  a  bonded  warehouse  in  connection  with  it^  store, 
and  imports  about  $30,000  worth  of  groceries,  l>eef,  and  pork,  etc., 
per  year. 

The  harbor  is  Horseshoe  Bay,  lieing  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  one- 
half  mile  deep  and  one-quarter  mile  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of 
water  of  12  fathoms  and  30  feet  at  the  wharves,  where  they  have  facili- 
ties for  loading  7  ships  at  a  time.  The  harbor  is  completely  pro- 
tected from  the  prevailing  winds,  southeast  and  northwest,  and  vessels 
can  He  either  at  the  wharves  or  at  anchor  with  pei'fect  safety  iit  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  " 

The  first  shipments  of  coal  from  Ladysmith  were  made  in  September, 
1899,  when  there  were  two  buildings  in  the  platre.  To-day,  the  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000;  there  are  5  hotels  and  many  stores,  large  lumber 
yards,  an  iron  foundry,  and  other  industries,  wnich  go  to  make  it  a 
thriving  little  town.  The  tihipnients  of  coal  to  American  ports  during 
the  three  quartei-s  ended  September  30, 1901,  amounted  to  229,i36  tons, 
valued  at  fOlT.TOS.  There  was  also  a  local  trade,  amounting  to  30,000 
tons.  There  is  a  daily  ferry  service  from  Vancouver,  giving  thi-ough 
freight  transportation  fi-om  the  East  to  Victoria  and  points  along  the 
line  of  the  Esquimault  and  Nanaimo  Railway.  The  wnarvesand  ship- 
ping facilities  enable  the  handling  of  (>,000  tons  daily. 

Tne  New  Vancouver  Coal  Company  has  a)>out  completed  the  prelim- 
inaries for  the  energetic  working  of  what  is  known  as  the  lower  seam 
in  the  Protection  Island  shaft.  This  se^m  is  now  connected  with  the 
upper  seam  by  an  incline,  up  which  the  coal  wilt  be  hauled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  coal  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  more  than 
the  average  thickness.  It  will  be  worked  on  the  "  long  wall  system," 
the  mining  being  done  by  coal  cutters  driven  Uy  romprp.tse<l  uir. 

TIMBER  AND   LUMBEB. 

The  printHpal  lumber  industry  of  Vancouver  Island  is  at  Chemainus. 
and  in  the  bands  of  the  Victoria  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Conipunv. 
whose  ofiicei-8  and  stockholders  are  almost  wholly  Americans.  The 
general  manner  came  to  this  country  from  Minnesota,  selected  and 
auiTeyed  the  150,000  acres  of  land  comprising  the  timber  holdings, 
and  built  and  equipped  10  miles  of  standard-guage  railroad  to  bring 
logs  to  salt  water  at  the  mills.  The  company  nas  several  losing 
camps,  with  a  total  capacity  of  200,000  feet  per  day,  and  is  building 
the  railway  into  the  lumber  yards,  where  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  build  large  dry  kilns,  planing  mills,  et«..  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing the  higher  grades  of  luml>er  for  the  Eastern  markets.  ;^lc 
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This  mill  has  shipped,  tx>  September  30  this  year,  18,212,677  feet  of 
lumber,  valued  at  |il  73,022,  to  foreign  countries,  and  6,400,000  feet, 
valued  at  ^64,000,  to  domestic  Canadian  ports.  To  the  United  States 
there  have  been  shipped  7,900,000  feet  of  logH,  valued  at  *47,202. 
These  are  principally  I'edai  1<^,  sent  to  shingle  mills  at  Seattle,  Blaine, 
and  Whatcom,  Wash. 

The  timber  cut  in  the  Piovince  of  British  Columbia  during  the 
year  ended  I)e<-ember  31,  11H)0,  in  Imard  feet,  is  officially  reported  as 
follows: 

Timber  on  Crown  laniis 152, 1 S8, 199 

Conl  wood  on  Crown  UihIh 19, 202, 900 

Tiiiil)er  iiit on  leaseholdH 61 ,  140, 883 

Timber  iiit  on  privHte  pro|ierty 9, 746, 641 

Timber  cut  on  tltquimaiilt  aim  Nanuino  ItuiilH 27, 472, 770 

Imported  tinilier 6,386,017 

Total 276,136,410 

The  shipments  of  lumber  to  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mounteins  in 
1900  amounted  to  27,047,057  feet;  shipments  of  shingle*)  to  the  same 
pointa  amounted  to  225.000, 000.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  tim- 
ber sources  during  1900  was  $145,76(i. 

The  total  exports  of  lumber  and  timber  from  British  Columbian  mills 
for  liWK)  were: 


Ullil«d  Kingdnm  niuU^niKlnvnl '  Sft.IHS.Gia  'i 

Au«rali« !S,»3«.T7S   I 

AW<a '     6,SM7,3S(i  , 

Peru ;     4.SW.S50i| 

Chile I     8,868,880, 

OUierftHilli  Ami-rlmii  iKirw SZ7,99S  I 


Peet. 

aandJn 

Bd  SUita  Allsnilr  |".rir' 

••"S-S 

84,aiO,SS8 

TR  AN8PORTATK  >S. 

There  were  important  improvement  made  in  coast  transportation 
when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  secured  control  of  the  companj' 
running  British  Columbian  steamei-s,  but  during  the  past  two  months 
the  service  has  been  somewhat  crippled  by  wrecks  and  strandings. 
The  finest  vessel  in  the  fleet — the  7/<iin>def--vi&n  wrecked  with  great 
loss  of  life,  while  nearly  every  other  steamer  has  met  with  disaster  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail  an  the  vessels  wend 
their  way  amid  the  archipelago  of  islands  which  obstruct  the  inland 
passage  to  northern  ports.  But  enei-getic  efforts  ai*e  being  made  to 
i-eiHiir  losses  incurred  and  t<)  fully  equip  the  fleet  for  1902.  Plans 
have  already  been  dmwn  and  contracts  let  for  two  fast  modern  steamers 
to  ply  in  the  Straits  of  Georgia,  one  to  run  up  as  far  as  Skagwaj',  the 
other  to  be  used  as  ferry  between  this  city  and  Vancouver.  Eich  is 
to  be  300  feet  long,  to  be  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modern  con- 
veniences, and  to  make  fi'oni  16  to  18  knots  an  hour. 

All  the  indications  point  to  a  great  extension  of  the  lines  of  trans- 
portation to  the  Orient.  An  addition  to  the  Empress  linei-s,  which 
make  trips  cverv  three  weeks  from  British  (.'olumnia  to  Hongkong, 
is  prouiised  next  spring.     The  great  Japanese  line — the  Nippon  Yusen 
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Kfiisha — is  now  running  fine  Kteaniships  every  two  weeks  between 
Puget  Sound  poii.s  and  Japan,  touching  at  Victoria  both  ways.  It  is 
iilso  announced  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  next  year  put  on  a  line 
of  steamers  between  British  Columbia  and  Vladivostock,  connecting 
with  the  B^reat  Russian  system  of  railioads.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroad  also  runs  an  iri'egular  line  from  Tacoma  via  Seattle  and  Vic- 
toria to  the  Orient.  Alltnesteamersnowin  the sei'vice carry  inmiense 
loads  of  manufactures  from  Anipricaii  ports  on  the  Sound,  and  ai-e 
frequently  so  loaded  as  to  he  unable  to  take  yoods  from  Victoria. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Imperial  Limited  train  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Kailwav,  which  took  only  one  Imndred  hourtj  to  make  the  run 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  and  was  suspended  October  1ft,  will  tie 
discontinued  entirely'.  Instead  of  running  one  ftmt  train,  an  extra 
tranucontinental  tram  will  l>e  inaugurated  next  Maj',  three  times  a 
week,  besides  the  regular  ti-ain  as  at  present.  It  is  stated  the  fast  train 
will  cut  down  the  time  across  the  continent  to  ninety  houris. 

The  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Kastern  Itatlroad,  now  in  progi-ess  on 
the  mainland,  it  is  I'eported,  has  almndoned  the  plan  for  tunnelinsr 
through  a  hill  S5U  feet  long  near  Cascade,  British  Columbia,  although 
the  work  had  been  well  imvanced.  Insb'ad.  it  has  been  decided  to 
make  a  huge  open  cut  through  the  hill.  The  cut  with  its  approaches 
will  be  over  2,000  feet  long.  In  order  to  expedite  the  work,  a 
Hteam  shovel  has  just  been  ordered.  The  chief  engineer  states  that 
the  section  between  C.a.-icade  and  Carson.  British  Columbia,  will  \te 
ready  for  tlie  rails  about  .January,  liHf2. 

THE    l*Um.H'   SERVICE. 

During  the  past  three  yenrw.  the  Dominion  (rovernment  has  expended 
$341,464  on  public  buildings  in  this  province  at  tho  following  pomts, 
viz:  At  Victoria,  new  custom-house  and  post-office,  (1218,63!';  at  Wil- 
liam Head  Quarantine  Station  (Victoria),  If23,163;  public  buildings  at 
Vancouver,  136,326;  at  New  Westminster,  $24,100;  at  Rossfand, 
$23,000;  at  Nelson,  $11,000.  and  at  Nanaimo,  $5,236. 

The  Dominion  Government  also  erected  the  following  telegraph 
lines  on  Vantrouver  Island:  Fixim  Nanaimo  to  Comox,  50  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  $18,585.  and  from  AUwrni  to  Cape  B«>ale,  40  miles,  at  a  »;ost  of 
$6,500. 

CUSTOMS  <^OI.I.ECTIONa. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  customs  at  Victoria  during 
the  year  ended  .!une  30,  1901,  was  $870,057.80  gainst  $80.'>,418  in 
laOO,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  $64,«3!t.80.  In  addition  to  this, 
$85,596.29  was  collected  fi-om  head  t»\  on  Chinese  immigrants,  etc., 
or  a  total  of  $956,004.69. 

The  customs  collections  on  the  Yukon  frontici-  are  returnable  at 
and  pass  through  the  Victoria  custom-house.  The  Yukon  collections 
were  $191,978.10.  thus  making  the  total  revenue  paid  to  the  Dominion 
Government  by  the  Victoria  collector  of  customs  *1, 147.982. 19. 
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IMPORT^i. 
>  ly/nnilar  diflrirl  of  Vietoriti  ittinng  Jiiieal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 
Prom  Un  i  [«<1    From  other 


Ale,  beer,  and  porUr. . . 


BTBn,andmai]iirBctDresoi... 

Quidlentalicpw'".'.''".'"'".'; 

CurUges,  wscmu,  etc 

CemeDt.  Porukna 

Clocki,  walcbea,  ete 

Cod.. 


Cotton,  uid  ma 
Crude  opltui . . 


BBr&en.  sm>lte  vate,  el 

masiitc  ■pponiui 

I^ticy  gooai.  laees.  etc... 


Flulu,  dried,  green,  preserved 

Fumltura 

GalTUiIied  and  enameled  war 


Olan,  all  kinds 

Gold  and  aUver  ware 

Oaiu.  oarlrldgea,  powder,  etc  . . 

■  Hemp,  ba««,  matang.  etc 

Lead.  pig.  and  manufaotureg  <iE 


Looomotlve  englne« 

IJquon 

HarhlDery  and  hardware . . 
Mall 

JJllk.  rondenaed  .. 


Packagea,  p09t.oince  and  eiprem  .. 

Paper.  anfmanulacUire*  Of 

pntvliloiit,  meate,  etc 

Rubber  and  Eutla-pereha  goods — 
Shipa  and  sMp  mactilnerjr 


fticel  rails 

St«elbamand: 
Siuar  and  alruni . . . 
Tobacco  and  cigare. 

VegetablW 

Wlrf.andmanulact 

Wond,ni 


Agricultural  produeta . . 
Animataand  their  prodi 

FishlnR  net>.  etc 

Mamifartures 

Mining  machinery , 

MiwllaDeoUBaniclee... 
Prodiifls  or  the  roreat . . . 
Produi't  of  the  mines. .. 


S,136 
S,M1 
88,717 


8,410 
1I0,SU 

ie.M4 


8,821 
'  '39,'7BJ' 


m.vx 

a2,2«e 

'  '28.2ZS' 
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hnporit  into  eontular  diitriH  of  Victoria  during  fiieal  year  rnded  June  30,  1901 — Cont'd. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Imported  fiorn  the  Unlwd  Staua: 

Dutiable t!,7S2,«6 

Free SW.IM 

ImpniWd  frum  other  vounlriea: 

Dutiable 1,3M,414 

Tol«l *,1B8,800 

Total  imports: 

From  United  Btatn a,{Bl,T» 

From  other  eounttloi a,  140,  M2 

Total 4,1flS,S0O 

The  following  ofiScial  statistics,  compiled  by  Hon.  John  MvDougald, 
Dominion  commissioner  of  customs,  are  from  advance  sheets  of  the 
fttinoal  report  of  the  Victoria  Board  of  Trade: 


htporb  into  the  Pi 

■otineeo/BriiithaMnibUtMflMxUyear 

■nded  June  S 
Total  n 

0,  1901, 

veniie. 

Port. 

Dutiable. 

____ 
tiio.sts 

101.338 
310. 112 

as 

iSS 

Free. 

Tobac™. 

Imporu. 

ism. 

K&.5tl.B0 

2^968.87 
m,Hb.2S 
171.241,38 
101,068.64 
134.400.67 
BOl,  604.63 

I»00. 

39,060 
G9.01G 

ise,  017 

nis 

»06,im 
4.27l!66a 

^■JSIg 

5.'i6e 

iOSl 
i|b3& 

B^^----- 

136,660.80 
164, 83S.  11 
911.811.07 
•47,484.16 

1.092,648            l*;z» 

Total 

Yukon      InmtleT      aiii] 

l,0iS.6«9 

113.351 

64,473 

1,182,000 

2.302.072.14 
228,028.06 

2.465,498.38 

2,680.160.20 

Z,721,74I>.«» 

EXPOBT8  TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district,  which 
includes  Nanaimo,  Ladysmith,  and  Chcmainus,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1901,  amounted  to  ^,884,493.29,  a^inst  $3,353,816.13  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  ckwI 
and  gold  bullion. 

Detailed  ttatetitent  of  rrparUi  Ui  Oie  VnUed  Slaia,  year  ended  June  SO,  I90I, 


ArUe]«i. 

v..-. 

Artlclen. 

Value. 

Lumber 

2;  123. 87 

b,(Ib:m 

sozleo 

3.807.81 

14.6812.60 

all 

tKil 
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TRAVELINO   LIBRARIES. 

The  aystem  of  trftveling  libraries,  practically  an  extension  of  the 
provincial  library  fivMt  inaugurated  in  1897,  in  spite  of  the  diSi<^iultieH 
of  traneportation  in  a  ipar-scly  populated  country,  grows  in  extent  and 
popularity.  Up  to  the  present  time,  32  library  .stations  have  been  cre- 
ated and  supplied  with  iibrarieM. 

The  Hystem  adopted  is  very  wimple  indeed,  and  the  details  easilj" 
worked  out.  A  certain  numl>erof  persons  in  acommunity  make  appli- 
t'ution  for  a  libi-ary.  Upon  security  being  given  that  the  li})rary  will 
l>e  cared  for  and  duly  returned,  it  is  forwarded  to  it«  destination.  Kach 
lot'ality  is  entitled  to  retain  it  for  a  period  of  six  months,  when  it  is 
ex<'hanged  for  a  library  from  another  locality,  and  thuH  the  various 
libraries  are  kept  iii  circulation.  In  making  up  the  libraries,  the  needs 
of  each  district  are  kept  in  mind;  that  is  to  say,  in  mining  camps  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  mining  books,  in  farming  districts  the  latest 
and  most  authoritative  works  on  agriculture  are  supplied,  etc.  There 
is  a  sprinkling  of  history,  tiction,  works  of  ti-avef,  philosophy,  etc., 
making  up  in  1(H)  or  luO  volumes,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  very  compre- 
hensive, up-to-date  assortment.  As  books  are  worn  out  or  destroyed, 
they  ai-e  replaced  by  others.  The  system  so  far  has  met  with  gratify- 
ing success,  and  the  demands  for  lit^rarics  are  mpidly  increasing. 

BRITISH   PACIFIC  CABLE. 

The  survey  for  the  Pacific  cable  to  connec^t  Victoria  with  the  Antip- 
odes has  Ijeen  completed.  Some  time  ago,  H.  M.  survey  ship  I'Ji/fnn 
made  soundings  between  Victoria  and  Fanning  Island,  where  the  first 
landing  will  l>e  made,  and  the  cable  steamer  Srltonuia,  which  arrived 
at  Honolulu  on  Septemlier  3,  has  surveyed- the  waters  between  Fan- 
ning Island  and  Australia.  The  DtituiinUt  left  Auckland  several 
months  ago  and  made  soundings  over  a  zigzag  course  to  Suva,  where 
she  arrived  on  July  2it.  At  Suva,  a  site  for  the  landing  of  the  cable 
has  been  selected  and  at  Norfolk  and  Fanning  Island,  stations  have 
been  laid.  The  Hr'itmmia  left  Suva,  early  in  the  morning  of  August 
3,  taking  in  all  V^^  soundings,  the  greatest  depth  found  between  Suva 
and  Fanning  Island  being  3,130  fathoms.  Fanning  Island  was  found 
to  have  but  one  availa)>le  place  for  a  cable  landing,  at  a  spot  called 
Whalers  Ijandlng. 

A  special  ship  for  the  laying  of  the  cable  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  Telegmph  Coustru<ition  Company,  who  are  the  contractors. 
Tlie  work  of  laying  the  cable  will  commence  in  January.  1902.  The 
longest  step  will  be  the  initial  jump  from  Barclav  Sound  to  Fanning 
Island,  a  length  of  3,(i00  miles,  and  costing  something  like  $70(1  a  mile. 
This  line  will  pass  witbin  220  miles  of  Hawaii,  and  it  is  repoi'ted  that 
a  com))any  in  Hawaii  is  already  proposing  to  construct  a  caule  to  cover 
the  2^0  miles  from  Honolulu  to  Fanning  Island,  which  would  cost 
something  near  half  a  million  dollars.  Engineers  are  now  laying  out 
and  erecting  wharves,  cable  buildings,  houses  for  the  staff,  etc.,  and 
making tbepreliminaryari'angements  for  the  establishnient  of  the  cable 
.t-tation  at  mmfield  Creek,  one  of  the  harbors  on  Barclay  Sound,  104 
miles  northwest  from  Victoria.  A  staff  of  40  men  will  be  kept  at  this 
station.     A  great  trunk  road,  120  fe^t  wide  and  50  miles  long,  is  to  lie 
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constructed  across  Vancouver  Island  from  the  landing  puint  of  the 
British  Pacific  cable  at  Bamfield  Creek  to  Nanaimo,  so  a^i  to  avert  dan- 
ger of  interruption  to  traffic  with  Uie  mainland. 

TELBOKAPH    TO   KLONDIKE. 

The  all-Canadian  telegraph  U>  Diiwson,  Northwest  TciTitory,  was 
completed  Sisptembcr  -M,  l!K)l,  iind  has  been  in  conHtjuit  operation 
since,  except  during  temporary  biviikdowiii:)  owing  to  .se\-ere  storaw. 
The  rat«8  from  Victoria  to  Dawson  are  '$^.75  for  10  worda,  pxclnsi\'e 
of  addi-ess  and  signature,  and  ii-2  cfntn  for  each  tulditional  word;  to 
Atlin,  J^S.TSIirat  111  words,  17  cents  eatrh  addition^il  word;  to  lieniictt, 
^.50  and  ■2'i  centd.  The  taritf  from  Chic^o  to  llawMon  is  75  cent?;  in 
addition  to  rate  quoted,  and  from  Npw  VoBt,  *!. 

IXJMINION    OOVKRNMENT  SAVI\(ifl    BANK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  deposited  and  withdrawn  at 
the  Victoria  branch  of  the  Dominion  Savings  Bank, and  the  general  Iml- 
ance  to  the  (credit  of  depositors  on  the  .Wth  of  June  of  each  year  named : 


i)fp>H,;u, 

mid  Ixilaiir,-  U)  eredit  of  ilf/umto 

1893-1901. 

r»,  Itominiin 

I  Ntwiitg 

/(ant, 

v™. 

'  Dt'imiilB. 

dmwalx. 

rte^'Sll!,^.' 

ii 

312!  MU 
842.674 

tM>,0» 

1,0*1,  S27 

:;:|  ^:?« 

l,lit2.4W 

COPPF.B   MINES. 

There  haw  l)een  gwyit  development  during  the  T>a.st  yoav  in  the  mineFi 
in  the  neigh)  lorhood  of  Mount  Sicker,  40  miles  north  of  Victoria. 
Here  is  a  group  of  mines,  the  principal  of  which  is  known  as  the  Lenora. 
This  has  shipped  15,165  tons  of  ore  up  to  September  30  this  vear, 
valued  at  $3()3,308,  and  has  ready  for  shipment  15,000  tons  additional. 
Ninety  tons  a  day  of  fine  grade  copper  ore  are  now  being  taken  out. 
The  company  has  built  a  narrow-gauge  railway  line,  7  inile^i  in  length, 
from  the  .mine  to  what  is  known  as  the  Mount  Sicker  siding,  near 
Westholm.  The  railway  i.s  run  by  a  geared  locomotive,  butit  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  which  climbs  the  gi'ades  with  ease,  though  some  of  them  are 
9  per  cent.  At  present,  all  the  ore  is  carried  from  Westholm  by  the 
Esquimalt  and  Nanaimo  Railway;  but  80  men  are  at  work  extending' 
the  company's  narrow-gauge  line  to  Osborne  Bay,  and  the  grading  is 
now  about  done.  When  anally  completed,  the  railway  will  be  llj 
miles  in  length.  The  road  is  built  around  the  northern  and  western 
side  of  Mount  Sicker,  rising  to  a  height  of  1,400  feet  in  7  miles.  The 
view  from  the  railway  on  the  nortbem  side  of  Mount  Sicker  in  very 
tine,  looking  down  into  Chemainus  Canyon,  1,4(hi  feet  below,  and  on 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  is  situated  Mount  lienton,  whicli^rises  to 
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a  height  of  3,500  feet.  The  ore  is  now  all  shipped  at  Osborne  Bay, 
the  terminiis  of  this  new  road,  to  the  Tacoma  smelter,  hut  a  stuelt«r  ie 
to  be  at  once  erected,  the  contract  having  already  been  let. 

The  Tyee  mine,  adjacent  to  the  Lenora,  will  begin  shipping  the  first 
of  1902,  aod  will  probably  ship  100  tons  per  day.  There  are  also  the 
Copper  Canyon  mines,  which  are  doing  extensive  development  work, 
and  contemplate  shipping  ore  early  in  1902. 

Several  other  adjacent  mines,  owned  by  American  capital,  are  doing 
more  or  less  development  work,  and  indications  point  to  this  district 
soon  l>ecom]ng  an  important  factor  in  the  mining  history  of  this 
Province, 

A  contract  has  been  let  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Golden  Eagle  mine, 
at  Alberni,  for  a  road  from  the  water  to  the  mine,  to  cost  $6,000. 
Work  is  now  ffoing  on  upon  this  enterprise,  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  one  of  uie  miest  pieces  of  road  building  on  the  island. 

AOBICDLTTTRE. 

An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  advance  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  Province,  The  sum  of  $24,910  was  voted  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  h&a  been  expended  in  assistance 
to  fruit  growers,  dairymen  and  live  stock,  flock  masters,  poultry  and 
agricultural  associations,  horticulture,  and  farmers'  institutes.  The 
government  has  for  some  years  rendei-ed  assistance  to  creameries  by 
advancing  loans  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  cost  of  building  and 
plant,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  repayable  in  ten  years.  A  model  farm 
IS  also  sustained  t>y  the  Dominion  government  at  Agtuattz,  on  thc- 
mainland. 

Last  year,  the  creameries  of  the  Province  turned  out  333,615  pounds 
of  butter,  and  as  several  new  factories  have  Iteen  started  during  the 
present  season,  a  large  increase  is  expected  next  year.  Several  suc- 
cessful fairs  have  been  held  at  different  point-i,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  that  at  Victoria,  the  first  held  here  for  five  years,  the  attendance 
at  which  was  18,110,  and  the  total  receipts  $5,775.^5.  The  display  of 
fruits,  stock,  and  grain,  however,  was  not  extensive,  and  the  Province 
must  for  some  time  continue  to  depend  on  importations  to  supply  the 
local  demand.  Fruit  is  largely  imported  fioni  California,  and  sheep 
from  Washington;  also  eggf  in  laige  quantities.  British  Columbia  is 
preeminently  a  mineral  country,  and  mining  must  ever  be  its  chief 
mdustry. 

SHIPPING. 

The  port  of  Victoria  maintains  its  position  as  the  .second  in  impor- 
tance in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  official  tigure>j  showin^r  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  principiil  ports 
for  the  year  ended  Deceml>er  31,  1900,  are: 

Montreal 2,068,313 

Victoria 1.796,331 

Halifax 1,707,785 

St.  John,  New  BruiiBwick 1,213,298 

Quebec 1,088,627 

Vancouver 926,244 
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The  total  number  of  veesele  arriving  and  clearing  at  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  and  their  tonnage,  for  the  yeai*  enued  June  30,  1901, 


Vuielt  amviTig  and  eUaringal  Victoria,  British  Odmnbiii,  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
AKRIVINti. 


Vb 

Klp.. 

T 

n™,. 

BridiMtocludiiig  C«iad«): 

'lS2 

m.B«> 

1,911 

TBfl,T49 

■ 

n 

3,ieo 

1,687,  MB 

United  SUM 

1. 191 

■m.raa 

lW,^,^ud.„Cn^.,. 

1,726 

192,  oas 

1.968 

76).9S1 

M 

72.BSS 

s.m 

1.6M,175 

The  full  official  statistics  of  British  Columbia  shipping  for  the  year 
mded  June  30,  1901,  are  given  below: 

SUitwtict  of  BritiA  Oolumbia  tkij^ring  for  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


New  Wolmlnner  . 


Z1,B74 
17,821 

(C«1S 


COASTIHU— VBSSKLS  DEPARTED. 


i,oaD 

1,7M 

371,  SSS 

17,  MO 

W 

87,787 

VESSELS  FROM  SEA— WITH  GAKOO. 
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fOnliftirit  iif  British  (Mumbia  thippir>gfor  gear  ended  June  SO,  1901 — Continued. 
VESSELS  PROM  BE  A— IN  BALLAST. 


VESSELS  BUILT  AND  REGIHTERED. 

t^l^edT" 

BuilL 

Regli 

Number. 

Toi«. 

Number. 

Ton*. 

J 

i 

8,086 

i 

vto 

The  foUowinjf  statiitticy  for  the  port  of  Victoria  arc  /or  the  jf'ar 
ended  June  30,  1901: 

Movement!  nf  ve*tett. 

American  vessels  in  port  from  laat  year I 

American  ve»ielH  arrived  duriiift  year l,0!)S 

American  vessels  departed  during  year 1,098 

Tonnage  in  port  from  lost  year 1,479 

Tonnage  arriving  durint;  year 608, 383 

Tonnage  departed  dnring  year 700, 719 

Tonnage  now  in  port 153 

Value  of  imports  in  United  States  veBiele Iil.442,751.78 

Value  ol  eiporle in  United  States  veaaelB $927,943.69 

POET   DtTEg, 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  port  duca  since  last  year,  and  they 
are  still  compulsory  at  Victoria;  but  an  order  was  Issued  a  few  months 
ago  abolishing  compulsory  pilotage  at  Wanaimo.  An  effort  ia  being 
made — so  far  unsuccessfully — to  abolish  the  compulsory  regulation  for 
this  pott  also. 
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THE  FISHBRT  TKADE. 

The  niiniberof  men  employed  andtho  capital  invented  in  the  tishery 
business  in  British  ColumDia  ai-e  approximately : 

SIntiMii-ii  •>/ llie  ,fiiArr>i  Iriulf. 


VeaelB IM  1318,660 

BMti fS»  S»0,S80 

Balmon  ranneriea M  1,880,000 

Ollbctorlca 2  85.000 

Cold  Honse  and  treuen fl  16,000 

Sklteriea 2  6,000 

uillnuuuidielnM (ac,7W  6iS,Ka 

Otber  matnlKli 27.060 

ToUl l.fOt.Tn 

The  value  of  the  fishery  products  of  the  Province  for  the  jaist  five 
years  was: 

Value  of  tlif  Jitlierfi  iimdudii. 

1896 «,3U,867.00 

1897 6,138,«B.OO 

1898 8,713,101.00 

1899 6,214,074.00 

1900 6,787,756.60 

l-OHT-OFFItTR   HETUHN8. 

f'lloria  ]>oHiiffire  relarut  IHOl). 

<  1  TOSS  revenue $42, 835. 82 

Number  of  money  orders  iwued 13,191 

Amount  of  money  orders  ieeued $157, 479. 96 

Commiaeion  on  money  orders  ismed $1,718.11 

Number  of  money  orders  paid 9,929 

Amount  of  money  ordera  paid $211,291.41 

Value  of  postal  notes  ibbum $8, 245. 17 

J>aily  average  of  postage  atampe  sold $160.00 

Yearly  rental  of  boses $2, 600. 00 

• 

INLAND    EEVENUK. 

Hfitniif  rnlUcUd  in  the  Victoria  divi^on,  ijmT  endfd  Junr  SO,  f'lOI. 

Spirits $119,712. 13 

Malt 24,637.68 

Tohdcco: 

Manufactured 33,066,30 

Raw  leaf 3,906.75 

Cigars 10,166.70 

LicenKS 1, 330. 00 

Other  receipts 161.80 

Total 192,981.36 

Revenue  for  1898-99 221, 770. 64 

Revenue  for  1899-1900 182,964.83 
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SALMON   INDUSTRY. 

The  salmon  industry,  one  of  the  most  important  in  British  Colum- 
bia, has  thi»  year  been  exceptionally  succest^f  ul .  The  run  of  sock- 
eyes  has  been  very  large,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  fishermen  and 
canneries  to  handle.  Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  in  adjusting  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  fish- 
ermen, gill  nets  only  being  allowed  in  Canadian  waters.  The  Japanese, 
who  compose  fully  one-half  the  number  engaged  in  fishing  on  the 
Fraser  River,  were  willing  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  canneries  of  10 
cents  per  fish,  but  the  white  men  and  Indians  formed  unions  and 
demanded  15  cents.  It  took  the  whole  force  of  the  provincial  police 
to  prevent  bloody  collisions  and  virtually  a  race  war.  Numbers  of 
nets  were  cut,  and  several  of  the  Japanese  were  badly  beaten  and 
others  forcibly  captured  and  taken  to  various  uninhabit«di3lands  in  the 
straits,  from  which  they  barely  escaped  alive.  Finally,  a  compromise 
was  effected,  the  canneries  agreeing  to  pay  12i  cents  for  one-quarter 
of  the  catch  made  and  10  cents  per  fish  for  the  remainder.  Tne  run 
of  sockeyea  was  so  large,  however,  and  the  number  caught  in  the 
American  traps  across  the  line  so  gieat,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  the  canneries  wei-e  able  to  Duy  their  sockeyes  from  the  Wash- 
ington cannei-ies  for  3  cents  per  fish.  Returns,  not  official,  but 
believed  to  be  very  near  exact,  show  that  the  canneries  of  British 
Columbia  this  year  put  up  1,169,550  cases  of  salmon,  against  585,813 
cases  last  year,  732,437  in  1899,  484,161  in  1898,  and  1,015,477  cases 
in  1897,  the  next  largest.  Observation  has  demonHtrated  tJiat  every 
quadrennial  year,  the  run  is  greatly  superior  to  the  intervening  sea- 
sons, but  the  pack  this  year  was  54,083  cases  in  excess  of  the  largest 
ever  before  known  in  this  Province.  Most  of  the  salmon  put  up  in 
British  Columbia  are  sold  in  the  English  markets,  being  carried  round 
Cape  Horn  in  sailing  vessels.  Three  ships  laden  with  salmon  have 
ali-eady  left  this  port  for  England,  and  seven  more  are  now  loading, 
and  will  start  during  November. 

While  there  are  no  canneries  located  in  Victona  or  its  immediate 
vicinity,  several  are  owned  by  merchants  of  this  city,  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  Victoria  Chinamen  are  employed  therein,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  pack  is  shipped  direct  from  this  port  > 

During  March  last,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  Wash- 
ington to  make  an  arrangement  with  theprovincial  authorities  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  valuable  soekeye 
salmon,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpase.  But  the 
premier  of  British  Columbia  declmed  to  designate  commissioners  to 
meet  said  committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  Dominion  government 
had  exclusive  control  of  the  fisheries.  Subsequently,  however,  at  the 
insistence  of  the  cannery  proprietors,  the  provincial  legislature  did 
pass  a  law  virtually  assummg  control  of  the  salmon  industry,  but  no 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  enforce  it,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  government  did  not  give  assent  thereto  until  about  the  1st 
of  October.  Then  the  pi-ovincial  government  appointed  Mr.  John  P. 
Babcock,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  a  reputation  for  fish  culture 
and  has  won  fame  by  .i-estocking  the  Sacramento  River  after  it  had 
been  depleted  of  salmon  by  reason  of  the  lax  laws  of  California.  Mr. 
Babcock  has  arrived  and  entered  upon  his  duties;  his  eng^agement  is 
foi  three  years,  and  great  results  are  hoped  for  from  his  labors  in 
pei-manen'tly  building  up  this  impoitsnt  industry,  |^- 
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The  nomber  of  liceoBes  issued  to  fishermen  in  1901  has  been  4,732, 
^[ainst  4,S86  id  1900,  or  164  less.     The  official  figures  are  as  follows: 

FntBer  River  district ■- '. 3, 532 

Rivemlnlet 509 

SkeeoA  Riwer 681 

Naas  River 100 

Total 4,722 

A  strong  feeling  is  growing  that  traps  are  better  than  gill  nets  for 
catching  salmon.  The  canneries  during  this  season  would  accept  only 
200  fish  per  day  from  each  boat,  and  the  remainder  were  thrown  out 
in  the  river,  dead  and  wasted.  When  caught  in  traps,  the  fish  are  not 
killed  and,  if  not  wanted,  can  be  turned  loose  to  go  to  the  spawning 

grounds.  As  the  salmon  pass  up  the  Straita  of  Fuca  en  route  from 
le  ocean  to  the  Praser  River,  a  company  is  already  making  prepara- 
tions to  erect  traps  at  Beechy  Head,  10  miles  from  Victoria,  m  confi- 
dent expectation  that  permission  to  do  so  will  be  granted  by  the  authori- 
ties in  time  for  next  season's  operations. 

FAl  LUBES. 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1901,  was  95,  with  assets  of  $557,100 
and  liabilities  amounting  to  $1,S12,250.  La^t  year,  there  were  102 
failures,  with  assets  of  1240,255  and  liabilities  of  $502,926.  Thus, 
while  the  number  of  failures  was  leas  than  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
amounta  involved  were  more  than  double.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there 
was  a  larger  amount  involved  in  the  failures  in  the  single  month  of 
January,  1901,  than  in  all  the  eleven  other  months  combined,  the 
assets  of  the  failures  of  that  month  being  |>369,500  and  the  liabilities 
«941,900. 

The  total  failures  in  Canada  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  1901,  are  reported  by  Bradstreet  as 
follows: 

Ibiluret  in  Canadafrom  Jattway  1  (o  June  So,  1901. 


ProTliice, 

Nun.ber. 

A_.. 

251 

46*;  BOO 

™ 
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The  cosl-mining  industry  of  the  Province  coDtinnes  to  increase  in 
importance,  the  year's  output  being  1,590,179  tons,  of  which  amount 
150,584  tons  were  converted  into  coke,  producing  85,149  tons,  and 
leaving  a  net  production  of  coal  of  1,439,595  tons.  Of  this  production, 
914,183  tons  of  coal  and  51,757  tons  of  coke  were  exported. 

a  Doc.  320— 22  ,:„,„. Google 
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The  Vancouver  Island  collieries  made  a  gross  output  of  1,383,376 
tons  of  conl,  of  which  47,353  tons  were  used  for  making  coke,  produc- 
ing 19,234  tons  of  coke,  and  leaving  a  net  production  of  coal  of 
1,336,023  tons.  Of  this,  906,215  tons  of  coal  and  12,799  tons  of  coke 
were  exported  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States. 

The  Crowa  Nest  Pass  collieries  made  a  gross  output  of  206,803  tons 
of  coal,  but  half  of  it,  viz,  103,231  tons,  was  used  for  coke  making, 
producing  65,915  tons,  and  leaving  a  net  coal  production  of  103,572 
tons.  Of  this  production,  there  was  exported  to  the  United  Statea 
7,968  tons  of  coal  and  38,958  tons  of  coke. 

ASSATTNO. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  Government  assay  office  in  Victoria 
under  the  control  of  the  Dominion  authorities.  During  the  past  year 
a  similar  office  has  been  established  at  Vancouver.  A  strong  effort 
has  been  made  to  induce  miners  to  have  their  gold  assayed  either  at 
Vancouver  or  Victoria,  inst«ad  of  taking  it  through  to  Seattle.  As  an 
inducement  to  the  miners,  the  Dominion  government  has  offered  a 
rebate  of  1  per  cent  on  the  royalty  paid  by  miners  whose  claims  are 
on  Canadian  soil.  But  even  with  this  inducement,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  gold  mined  during  the  current  year  has  been  assayed  in 
this  Province,  as  most  of  the  steamers  run  direct  from  Skagway  to 
Seattle  and  do  not  stop  at  British  Columbia  ports.  The  charges  here 
are  identically  the  same  as  in  other  assay  offices,  viz,  f  1  each  melting 
and  6  cents  per  ounce.  The  amount  of  gold  assayed  in  Vancouver  for 
the  ten  months  ended  October  31, 1901,  was,  in  round  figures,  $600,000; 
in  Victoria,  $300,000. 

IMMIGRATION    PLANS. 

The  provincial  government  has  just  concluded  a  contract  to  colonize 
Malcolm  Island,  situate  in  the  Oulf  of  Geoiiria  near  Broughton  Strait, 
between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  mainland,-  with  Finns.  There  are 
28,000  acres  on  the  island,  mostly  good  arable  land.  The  Finns  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  and  agreed  to  place  on  the  island, 
which  is  given  them  entirely  tree,  350  settlers,  or  heads  of  families — 
one  to  every  80  acres— -and  to  make  all  the  necessary  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  government  A  report  is  to  be  made  each  year  of 
the  progress  made.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  if  terms  are  fulfilled, 
a  Crown  grant  of  the  island  will  be  made  to  the  settles,  who  are 
organized  into  a  limited-liability  company. 

A  somewhat  similar  immigration  scheme  has  been  effected  4rith 
Danish  settlers  near  Cape  Scott,  the  northern  extremity  of  Vancouver 
Island.  There  are  now  80  Danes  there,  of  all  ages.  The  settlers  have 
their  homesteads  free  after  five  years'  occupancy  and  erection  of 
improvements.  The  Danes  now  there,  while  soliciting  immigrants, 
discourage  settlers  who  have  not  $500  in  cash  to  start  with. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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FINANCES   OF  BRITISH   OOLOfBIA. 

FoUowJng  is  the  official  statement  in  detail  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  tlie  Province  of  Brttisli  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1901: 

SeceipU  and  e^cpendUara 


Luiil  revenue , 

Snrrer  teea 

RCDtB  (exclDrive  of  Uod) . . . 


Timber  ro^Bltr  and  lIceDMS . . . 

Free  mlnen*  certiflcaUa 

HlnlDK  receliiti,  geneml 


Fine* and  Ie«aof  court... 
SacrenUm  duty 

w^" 

Rerenue  M 

Real-pTDperlr  tax 

ppiKRial-pn^iert;  tax . . . 


Wild-land  1 


HlKellBneoni 


[■remlum  and  exchange,  d 

count  and  commtnlon  .. 
ClTllsoietnmeDt  (nlarte«)... 
Admlniatntlon  ot  Joatlco  (ml 


Lcglilal 
Public  I 


Total  eipendllurci 


2S!.OI3.4S 

107,464.  S3 

T6,0SI."- 
126, 8S0. 
SS,S73. 

ias.oi& 

313,607. 
1H,29». 
IMf- 


Defidt  Foryeac. 


Victoria,  November  4,  i^i- 


895,696.91! 

Abraham  K.  Sbiith,  Gonmd. 


HAKITOBA. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  here  have  not  materially 
changed  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report.  The  prosperity  then 
prevailing  has  continued  ana  increased,  until  the  present  is  the  most 
satisfactory  period  this  country  has  ever  known.  This  district  is 
largely  aericultural,  and  the  past  year  has  been  a  favorable  one  for  all 
kinds  of  farm  products,  while  prices  have  been  good.  An  abundance 
of  money  has  consequently  been  in  circulation,  and  all  lines  of  industry 
are  active  and  prosperous. 


The  wheat  crop,  which  is  the  principal  cereal  crop,  is  much  above 
the  average  yield  per  acre  of  former  years,  and  the  acreage  is  greater 
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tlian  ever  before.  The  avei^e  yield  per  acre  for  this  year  is  about 
25  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  district  within  reach  of 
markets  is  some  55,000,000  bushels,  about  40,000,000  bushels  of  which 
will  be  for  export. 

Owing  to  inadeqiut«  milling  facilities,  but  little  of  the  export  wheat 
will  be  made  into  flour  in  the  district,  it  being  exported  unground  to 
Europe.  In  any  calculation  for  the  future  concerning  the  world's 
food  supply,  this  district,  embracing  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, and  tnc  western  part  of  Ontario,  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  crops  in  general,  and 
especially  the  wheat  crop,  are  as  sure  and  reliable  as  anywhere  on  the 
continent,  while  the  cost  of  production  ia  as  small  and  the  yield  as  great 
as  in  any  other  locality.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  over  19  bushels  per  acre.  The  area  of  land  in 
the  district  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat  is  over  350,000,000 
acres,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  250,000,000  of  these  acres  aie  of  unsur- 
passed fertility  and  have  climatic  conditions  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  grades.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  this  available  wheat 
area  is  now  under  cultivation,  but  the  tide  of  immigration  has  turned 
this  way,  and  the  next  few  years  will  sec  much  of  this  land  turned 
into  wheat  fields  and  an  enormous  amount  produced  for  export.  Tak- 
ing the  average  yield  for  this  country  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
a  crop  from  all  the  wheat  land  in  the  district  tributary  to  Winnipeg 
would  produce  more  than  the  entire  world's  consumption  for  one  jear. 

BE80URCE8. 

The  extensiTe  r^on  in  the  western  part  of  the  district,  extending 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  international 
boundary  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  is  a  fine  ranching  country, 
unsurpassed  on  the  continent.  It  is  evident  that  a  future  of  great 
prosperity  and  of  commercial  and  political  importance  awaits  this  coun- 
try. It  affords  the  only  extensive  area  of  good  agricultural  lands  on 
the  continent,  unappropriated  and  open  for  settlement;  and  buried 
beneath  the  surface  is  untold  wealth  in  mineral  deposits — coal,  petro- 
leum, iron,  copper,  gold,  and  silver. 

IHHIORATION. 

Immigration  into  this  part  of  Canada  has  been  rather  slow  in  the 
past,  but  has  recently  grown  to  considerable  volume — all  civilized 
countries  being  represented.  The  total  from  all  sources,  arriving  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  exceeded  40,000.  The  number  of  these  from  the 
United  States  was  about  8,500,  while  the  number  of  United  States 
citizens  locating  during  the  present  year  will  be  about  12,000.  The 
Dominion  government  is  active  in  advertisingthe  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  this  country  throughout  the  Central,  \Vestern,  and  Northwest- 
ern States,  and  seems  to  make  greater  effort  to  induce  immigration 
from  that  quarter  than  elsewhere.  All  indications  point  to  a  largely 
increased  immigration  from  the  United  States  in  the  near  future. 
Abundant  opportunities  for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital — in 
lands,  mines,  fisheries,  and  in  various  manufacturing  and  industrial 
enterprises — are  offered,  and  are  being  improved  by  moneved  men 
from  the  States.     During  the  past  year,  a  large  amount  of  American 
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moDe^  has  been  invested  in  farm  land,  and  as  a  result  there  baa  been 
a  decided  advance  in  land  values,  amounting  in  some  localities  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  However,  prices  of  agricultural  lands  are  quite 
low  as  compared  witb  those  of  similar  lands  in  the  States,  and  there  is 
yet  much  good  laud  that  can  be  acquired  by  homesteading. 

TRANSPORTATION, 

Transportation  facilities  have  increased  and  improved  from  year  to 
year.  The  total  of  railroad  mileage  in  the  district  is  5,100.  Over  300 
miles  of  new  line  have  been  built  this  year,  and  over  400  miles  are  under 
contract  for  construction  next  year.  There  are  two  extensive  systems 
operating  in  the  district:  The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern Railway  companies.  Upon  the  completion  of  theCanadian  Northern 
line  to  Lake  Superior  (now  about  finished),  the  two  lines  will  become 
competitors  f<)r  the  Atlantic  seaboard  traffic,  and  a  large  reduction  of 
freight  rates  is  expected  to  i^esult  therefrom.  There  are  now  seven 
lines  of  road  crossing  the  international  boundary,  and  connecting  this 
district  with  the  United  States.  Another  line,  conDecting  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  with  Duluth,  is  under  construction,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 

TRADE. 

1  am  unable  to  procure  any  official  statistics  showing  the  details  of 
commerce  between  this  district  and  the  United  States.  Such  statistics 
are  not  tabulated  or  recorded  here.  The  total  imports  into  the  district 
aggregated  $8,690,262,  and  the  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  tl3,3 10,489.  The  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  district  is 
with  the  United  Stat^;  especially  is  this  true  of  imports.  Owing  to 
the  large  export  of  food  products  to  Europe,  the  percentage  of  exports 
going  to  the  United  States  is  smaller.  The  total  commerce  shows  a 
substantial  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  this  is  true  in 
a  greater  degree  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  import  of  vehicles,  implements,  machinery,  and  all 
the  principal  linos  of  import  from  the  United  States,  and  present  indi- 
cations warrant  the  belief  thatthe  coming  year  will  suowastill  greater 
improvement.  The  superiority  of  American  manufactures,  the  excel- 
lent transportation  facilities  between  this  district  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  great  number  of  former  American  citizens  residing  here,  all 
aid  in  holding  the  market  open  to  American  dealers.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal items  that  go  to  make  up  the  f  1,800,000  of  export  to  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  are  the  following,  with  the  figures  in  round 
numbers:  Bran  and  shorts,  $53,000;  cattle,  $105,000;  coal  and  coke, 
$165,000;  fresh  lake  fish,  $380,000;  raw  furs,  $150,000;  raw  hides, 
$135,000,  and  wheat,  $300,000.  There  was  quite  a  falling  off  in  the 
export  of  coal  and  coke  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  a 
change  of  ownership  of  the  mines  at  Fernie,  British  Columbia,  and  of 
the  railroad  leading  therefrom  to  the  markets  in  Montana;  and  also  to 
the  changing  of  the  road  from  a  narrow  to  a  standard  gauge.  Both  the 
mines  and  tue  road  are  now  controlled  by  American  capital,  and  the 
former  will  in  future  show  a  much  larger  output. 

There  are  no  local  regulations  or  license  enactments  discriminating 
against  American  salesmen  or  dealei*s;  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain,  however,  favors  dealers  from  that  country.    There 
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have  been  no  chaages  in  tariff  rates  or  in  money  values  since  my  report 
of  one  year  ^o.  All  kinds  of  United  States  currency,  except  suver 
coin,  circulate  at  par.    Most  of  ihe  gold  in  use  is  of  American  coinage. 


There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  wages  in  nearly  all  lines  of  indus- 
try within  the  year.-  The  prevailing  scale  is  as  follows:  Bricklayers 
and  stonemasons,  SO  cents  per  hour;  carpenters  and  woodworkers,  30 
cents  per  hour;  unskilled  laborers,  224-  centa  per  hour.  Mine  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

W.  H.  H.  Graham,  Omsul. 

WmsxpEQ,  October  26,  1901. 


XEW  BRUNSWICK. 

MONCTOS. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  contained  in  consular  regulations,  I 
present  the  following  statement  relating  to  the  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  this  consular  district,  which  embraces  the  port  of  Moncton, 
Newcastle,  and  Eichibucto.  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish  as  com- 
plete and  accurate  a  atetement  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Department, 
as  the  stetistical  record  books  and  returns  of  imports  and  exports  have 
been  removed  and  are  kept  at  the  customs  department  at  Ottawa. 
(See  Commercial  Relations,  1900,  Vol.  I,  p.  471.) 

The  few  figures  which  1  present  below  were  obtained  from  the  offi- 
cial books  of  this  consulate  and  agencies.  Business  in  Moncton,  aa 
well  as  in  New  Brunswick,  seems  to  be  very  good  and  some  factories 
are  working  overtime.  Wages,  however,  as  fhave  stated  in  previous 
reports,  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  paid  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  workingman  to  accumulate  a  few  dollars  for 
a  rainy  day,  as  provisions  and  fuel  are  very  high  in  price. 

NEW    INDUSTRIES. 

Work  has  been  started  in  making  babbitt  metal  under  a  new  process, 
of  which  a  Mr.  Hayward  possesses  the  formula.  This  metal,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  contains  more  copper  than  the  ordinary  babbitt. 
The  local  machinists  say  there  can  he  little  doubt  of  the  merit  of  the 
article.  It  has  been  under  trial  by  a  local  concern  for  three  years  on 
a  high -polishing  emery  wheel  whicn  runs  4,000  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  boxes,  they  say,  are  as  good  as  the  day  they  were  put  in,  the 
journals  remaining  cool. 

Two  new  coal  mines  will  also  be  opened  up  in  this  vicinity.  Of  late, 
it  seems  that  more  mining  enterprises  are  being  developed,  mostly 
by  American  capitel.  These  mines  were  operated  once  before,  at  the 
time  when  horses  were  used  instead  of  steam  power,  when  no  railroad 
facilities  were  obtainable,  and  when  the  price  of  coal  was  very  low. 
The  company  will  put  up  the  latest  machineir  and  work  it  to  its  full 
capacity,  for  there  is,  no  doubt,  abundance  of  coal. 


GoQt^lc 
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COPPER  MINES. 

The  International  Copjwr  Mine  Company  at  Dorchester,  an  Ameri- 
can concern,  ia  progreasing  very  well.  The  smelter  which  is  under 
construction  will  soon  be  1*^(17  to  be  opei^ted.  The  company  expecta 
a  very  extensive  business,  as  shipping  facilities  by  watei*  and  land  are 
available. 


There  is  also  an  oil-boring  enterprise  at  Memramoook,  li  miles  dis- 
tant from  Moncton.  The  10,000  shares  of  stock  which  were  offered, 
to  be  devoted  to  development  purposes,  have  been  taken  up  since  the 
oil  has  been  discovered.  The  company  has  received  a  reguhr  oil-well 
pump  and  other  machinery  from  New  York. 


The  export  of  fresh  clams  to  the  United  Stetea  {Commercial  Rela- 
tions, 1900,  Vol.  1,  p.  464)  is  developing.  During  last  year's  season, 
there  was  only  one  American  concern  connected  with  this  industry, 
whereas  at  present  there  are  three.  They  are  shipping  on  an  averse 
a,000  bushels  per  week  from  Buctouche,  New  Brunswick,  and  Point 
Du  Chene,  New  Brunswick,  to  New  York  and  New  Haven.  Clams  are 
plentiful,  but  it  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  supply  will  soon 
oe  exhausted,  should  the  present  I'ate  of  catching  continue. 

BMOKED   HBBBING. 

A  new  smoked-herring  factory  has  been  erected  at  Point  Du  Chene, 
New  Brunswick,  and  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  number  of  herring- 
fishing  boats.  This  new  enterprise  is  also  carried  on  by  a  Unit^ 
States  company.  Two  large  cargoes  have  already  crossed  the  border 
by  way  of  water  from  St.  John  to  New  York.     The  owners  have  a 

good  many  carloads  ready  for  expoiiation.     Their  final  destination  is 
le  West  Indies. 


The  following  statement  gives  the  several  articles,  with  the  value 
thereof,  exported  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  years  ended  June  80,  1900  and  1901: 

Exporli  from  Moneton  to  Ihe  United  Stale»,  fitoal  yatn  ended  June  30,  1900  and  1901. 


Article*. 

IMD. 

1901. 

2, 908. 90 
flilBflioO 

leoioo 

2U.lt 

i&S 
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ExporU  from  MoncUm  to  the  UniUd  SUde*,  «c— CMitinoed. 


Arllolet. 

im 

1«01. 

■W-aenis: 

210.00 

is 

m,6M.M 

As  shown  by  the  foregoing;  statement,  the  leading  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  are  rock  plaster,  calcined  plaster,  sawed  lumber 
and  laths,  grindstones,  fresh  fish,  and  clams,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  75,000  bushels  of  clams  will  cross  the  border  this  season. 

Exports  of  planter  rock  and  calcined  plaster  have  fallen  off,  it  is 
claimed,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  vessels  to  carry  the  plaster  to 
the  United  States.  The  plaster  company  employed  135  vessels  during 
the  last  season,  of  which  77  were  American,  57  Canadian,  and  1  (stoamer) 
KoiTvegian. 

Exports  of  fi-esh  fish  increased  consideral>ly  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  These  exportations  depend  solely  on  the  catch,  as  the  sale 
is  not  limited. 

There  was  not  a  single  vessel  loaded  for  a  foreign  poiii  at  Moncton 
proper  last  year,  but  business  at  the  outports  shows  an  inci'ease  for 
the  English  market,  especially  in  sawn  lumber. 

The  export  trade  by  outports,  compared  with  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Export  trade,  by  mttporU,  for  1900,  a*  compared  with  1S99, 


Port. 

US*. 

IMM. 

„ 

%i,m 

132,  G13 

m 

I1»B 

SWpMJ 

•J6.M6 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Exportifrom  NewecuUx  agency. 


Aiticln. 

.«0. 

.«.. 

. 

«-fS?J 

«K,'9M.78 

UT,«0i.31 

SI  1.00 

"■SSI 

'°"5L«1. 

M.KS.W 

m'mi 

11.21G.3S 

^^i^                 

62t,«39.1S 

DuriDg  this  fiscal  year,  consnlar  businesa  at  Newcastle  agency  has 
fallen  beyond  anticipation,  especially  daring  the  June  quarter  of  1901. 
There  were  no  lobsters  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  that 
quarter,  whereas  last  year  during  the  same  period  they  amounted  to 
115,000;  wood  pulp  also  has  dropped  from  187,000  to  J15,0O0. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were  fresh  ^h,  blue- 
berries, lobsters,  pulp  wood,  and  laths.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
fresh  fish  is  accounted  for  by  the  large  catch  made  through  the  ice 
last  winter.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  blueberries  was  caused  by 
the  shortage  in  the  crop  of  last  season,  while  the  reduction  in  lobsters 
and  wood  pulp  is  due  to  the  fact  that  shippers  found  a  better  market 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  the  [Tnited  States,  The  decrease  in 
value  of  exportations  to  the  United  States  from  Newcastle  during  this 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  ¥154,199.49. 


Export  fron 

1  mc/abaeto  agem^. 

ArllilBi. 

IMO. 

^^^^ 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Kichibucto  when  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  important.  The  trade  has,  however,  declined  (like 
that  of  MonctonJ  or  is  going  elsewhere.  The  exports  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  increased  slightly  over  those  of  the  year  previous,  but  only  two 
cargoes  were  shipped  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 1901.  There 
was  a  good  catch  of  mackerel,  but  the  dealers  are  freezing  the  fish  and 
keeping  them  at  home,  as  prices  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  be 
toolow.  ,;,,    ,1     GoO<^lc 
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For  the  reasoo  stated  above,  I  regi-et  that  I  can  not  give  a  stat«ment 
regarding  the  imports.  However,  from  what  information  I  can  obtain 
it  aeema  they  are  increasing,  especially  wire  fencing,  machinery  for 
mining  and  manufacturing  puipoBes,  raw  cotton,  com,  and  milhnery 

Cds.  Other  importB  are  baking  powder,  shoe  dressing,  printed 
ks,  hraas  and  fancy  articles,  biscuits,  bicycles,  cement,  glassware, 
gutta-percha,  hate  and  caps,  iron  and  manufactures  thereof,  leather, 
marble,  musical  instruments,  oil,  paint,  seed,  starch,  trunks  and  valises, 
wood  and  manufactures  thereof,  anthracite  coal,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 

SHIPPING    AND  SHIPBUILDING. 

One  three-masted  vessel  of  400  tons  is  nearing  conipletioD  at  Water- 
side, New  Brunswick.  Shipbuilding,  which  has  been  a  leading  industry 
hitherto,  has  almost  ceased,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
lumbering  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  this  consular  district  is 
concerned,  as  the  supply  is  almost  exhausted.  It  is  anticipated  that 
in  such  an  event,  mining  will  take  the  place  of  lumbering, 

Onlv  one  United  States  vessel,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  anthracite  coal 
for  a  local  dealer,  arrived  at  this  port  during  the  hut  fiscal  year. 


Crops  are  reported  to  be  in  very  fair  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  hay,  the  yield  of  which  will  be  limited. 

ELECTRIC   STREET   RAILWAY. 

The  electric  street-car  system  of  Moncton  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  company,  a  private  concern,  whose  tracks  extended  over  the  main 
streets,  ceased  operations  about  three  years  ago  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  not  paying  running  expenses.  At  a  taxpayers'  meeting  held 
recently,  the  matter  was  discussed  and  resolutions  passed  compelling 
the  company  either  to  operate  the  road  or  to  take  up  the  rails  ana 
wires.  The  company  dia  not  consent  to  operate  the  line  again,  hut 
took  up  the  tracks  and  wires. 

GnsTAVE  Bedtelspacher, 

Com/merdal  Agent. 

Moncton,  July  S7,  1901. 

ST.  JOHN. 

I  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  trade  of  this  district  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1901: 

VtUixe  oftsfporU  to  United  Slaie$. 
Fum: 

1134.75 

113,370.48 

Horsee 2,183.60 

Potatoes 3,635.07 

Ponltry 758.94 

EawfuM 331.90 

Total 120,414.fl4 


Hay.. 
HideB 
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Flsheriee: 

Camied  lobetera f  1, 331. 00 

Cod  oil 968.26 

Fiah 46,462.61 

Total 48,751.86 

Foreign  tea 403.10 

Foreats: 

Birch  wood 865. 00 

Clapboards 3, 099. 00 

Gnm  chicle 6, 422. 56 

Kiln  wood 4, 094.  SO 

Uths 189,038.30 

Lumber 669,696,80 

PUing 15,381.53 

Bhinglee 96,317.65 

Staves 633.70 

Wood  pulp 75,497.69 

Total 1,060,946.53 

Manufactures; 

Brara  valves 134.60 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste 20, 412. 41 

Cutlery 164.50 

Emismits'  effects 8, 706. 00 

Ferti  lizer 2, 567. 10 

Fire  brick 682. 06 

Rsh  hooks 386.60 

Hameee 23.30 

Iron  rails 257.60 

IJme 4,653.50 

MiscellBneous 3, 538. 98 

Oil 418.30 

Pbenacetine 147. 50 

BetQmed  American  goods 30, 362. 92 

Tar 190.00 

Tobacco 6,311.60 

Whisky 152.60 

Total 77,999.07 

Cement 537.25 

Coal 30,065.75 

Junk 5,563.81 

Salt 10,019.31 

Total 46,176.12 

Total  value  of  exports 1, 344, 891. 32 

Value  ofimporti  and  exporU  in  American  vesdett. 

Valne  of  imports  in  American  venels: 

Oak  lumber (13,605.00 

Coal  oil , 56,832.35 

Iron  piping 7, 315. 00 

Wirerods 7,697.64 

Hard  pine 8, 968. 50 

Coke 120.00 

Hard  coal 132, 341.  T6 

Total 221,779.66 

Value  of  exports  in  American  veeeels 769,064.66 
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GENEBAL  TBADE. 


The  priDcipal  {roods  imported  from  the  United  Stat«s  into  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  during  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31,  1901,  with 
their  value  and  the  rate  of  duty  on  same,  were: 


AiticlM  imported. 

DntJ. 

Valoe. 

Tlcentt     rbiuliel 

las 

iifS! 

^V^cST.!""?:?!":^:::- 

iw,]ce 

^11 

js-a 

ttymnd 

2S  Genu  per  box,  npeclty 

2)  cent!  per  pound 

NperceDt 

5"rsS"-"C5ii;:r.:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::: 

'"■BrdSSZW-.™ 

115, 1» 

AlIotherkTudiiodnwhlQery 

Mold  board!  for  «grtoultor»llnip1eineiiU 

l«[!"g 

US,  112 

vldth  sDd  i  Inch  In  thlckQcn. 
Rolled  Iran  or  .led  >heet>.  Mc  17  guise  or  thlDUer, 

ft       cent 
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Aitlcia  Imported. 


TDbiDg  bolle.. 

Tobing.  galTKolied,  orer  3 

Tubing,  gslTanlied,  It —  "-- 


Uun  2  Inches  In  dUmeter . . 


idiiaddlery 

ftnufBCIurei  of  jnwD  i 
Bctric  lighting  (iilurei 


HlIkTrondeiind)!!"!! 
Moriol  InitrumentB: 
Planoi  and  puti. . . 


LatnlattJDg,  n.  e.  ■ 

Iteentlal 

Oiled  nllk  and  cloth 

Optical  liwtrumeDls 

Faints  and  ecion 

pBlntaBndooIon,n.e.i 

Faints.  ICMl,  vhlte  and  red 

Fapcr  ban  and  lackB 

Paner'psdi,  not  printed,  papler-macbe  ware. . . 

Kiperillklnd»,D,  e.  a 

Pencils,  lead,  etc 

Pens,  penholdcTB,  iDd  nilen 


Is,  bacon,  and  hanu 

Fork,  Id  brine,  barrelled 

Beed, garden  and  Held 

Ships  and  appurlensDcea,  except  machine 


HlkclothiDg... 

Slatlllg 

SoapT&ilet 

Sugar,  simp,  etc  .  ■ 
Bngar  pumplngs.  e 
Sugar  molasan.  t« 

Sugar,  glnooseand  grape 

Turpentine,  spirits 

Vegetables,  freeh  or  di;  «lt«d. . , 


Webbing,  elas.  _ 
Wood  mannlsctniea 
Wool: 

Rcadf-made  clothing. 


IKpercent... 

35  per  cent... 
.  30 percent... 
.1  26  percent... 
.<  20 percent... 

.|  SOpercciU... 


30  per  cent 

b  vents  per  gallon  . . 


Vi  per  cent . . 
2&  per  cent . . 

SOper  cent . . 


80  per  cent . . 
io'per'cenV" 


I  cent  per  pound  . . 

2S  per  cent 

Swrcent 

20  per  cent 

2»  percent 


&r.  John,  Jidi/ 19, 1901. 


Iha  B.  Mtbrs,  G*W»4»?Ic 
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SUHPLEKENTABT. 

I  submit  the  following  additional  data: 

The  total  imports  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  fiscal  year  1901  were 
$6,673,709;  the  exports  were  $14,166,506. 

New  Brunswick  was  admitted  into  the  confederation  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  J  uly  1, 1867.  It  has  an  area  of  28,200  square  miles— 100  of 
water  and  28,100  of  land. 

The  population  by  the  census  of  1901  is  331,093;  number  of  voters, 
94,587;  population  of  St.  John,  40,701.     Other  statistics  follow: 

General  statistics. 


Knmber  of  factories 64 

Milk  used pounds..  19,!{48.300 

Cheese  mtuinfactured do 1, 882, 432 

Value  of  product (189, 706 

Hilk  lequired  to  make  1  pound  of  cheeee pounds..  10.  27 


Number  of  CTeameries 33 

Butler  made pounds. .  462, 606 

Valued  at $94,618 

Averaee  price  per  pound 90.20 

Qoimtitj  produced  in  province tone,,    10,000 

'  Quantity  purchased  from  Nova  Scotia do...  455,301 


AOTCH. 

Biuheta. 

-   .     „h„. 

11 

ilmm 

Schools 1,771 


Pupils: 

Boys 31,660 

Girls 29,894 

Total 61,444 


Deaf  and  dnmb 

IamBt«e 

General  hospital 

Ritienta 

Boys'  industrial  home .. 


•tvo-fijlc" 
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riBH  CAUQHT. 


™.. 

1    V»)ue. 

rtMb. 

V«loe. 

Pollock 

rs^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

!  'Z'^ 

4  us,sn 

^^" '    '■ ' 

Amount  of  bonntr  patd  on  Ai 


Number 

Tonnage 

Henengt^ed  . 


BECRIiTB   AMD  SXPBNJirnjBM   0 

Dominion  snbddiee $483,4 

Timber  liceoeee  and  BtDmpage 152, 2 

Fishing  leaace 8,8 

Hnntiiy^  licenaea ■. 8,2 

Miscelluieoiu 6,4 

Fees,  secretary's  office 8,6 

Incorporated  companiee 26,3 

BuccMRon  duties 89,6 

Iit]uor  licensee 21,6 

Miecellaneone  items 3,6 


Total  receipts 758, 9 

Expenditures: 

Administration  of  justice 17,8 

AgricultnrB 36, 2 


Education 203,8 

Executive  government 30, 1 

Game  protection  ., 9,2 

Immigraljon 6,9 

Interest 128,2 

Legislation 29,0 


Public  health 

Public  hospitals 

Public  printii^ 

Public  worka 

Stum  page 

New  Brunswick  volunteers  in  South  Africa  . 
MisRetlanooue 


Total  expenditures 794, 477 


BritiBh tonH..      536,432 

Canaoian do...     204,519 

Foreign do...      639,051 


Total 1,380,002 

during  year percent..  7.9 


Is  of  all  nations  engaged  in  coasting  trade ^  1,673,211 


,1,673.214 

\_noogrc 
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The  tAX  rate  in  St.  John  is  $1.44  on  each  |100,  and  the  stune  amount 
on  incomes  in  excess  of  |>40Q. 

COMMUNICATIONB. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  good  via  steam  and  sail  vessels 
from  Boston,  Portland,  Eastport  to  St  John  and  by  rail  from  the 
same  places  over  Maine  Central  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  also 
from  Montreal  and  points  west. 

Freight  rates  are  from  30  to  60  centa  per  100  pounds  from  Boston. 

There  is  telegraph  and  cable  communication  from  all  points  of  the 
world  via  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  or  Canadian  Pacific 
Telegraph  Company. 

QENBBAL. 

No  license  or  passport  is  required  of  commercial  travelers. 

The  quarantine  station  is  on  Partridge  Island,  3  miles  from  the  city. 

Exchange  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  per  cent. 

No  mar&  need  be  placed  on  goods  to  show  the  origin  of  manufacture. 

There  are  two  large  elevators  located  at  St.  John,  capable  of  ban- 
dline  all  grain  landM  here;  there  are  also  good  warehouses  on  the 
doc&,  and  large  wharfs. 

Trade  in  the  province  has  never  been  better,  and  the  outlook  is  good. 
While  the  grain  and  root  crops  will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  the  hay 
crop  waa  the  largest  known  in  years,  and  was  all  saved.  Commerce 
with  the  United  States  is  increasing  in  all  lines,  especially  in  cotton 
manufactures. 

Jno.  B.  Mtebs,  Co7t£ul. 

St.  John,  Augmt  SI,  1901. 


ST.  STEPHEN. 

The  imports  of  this  port  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1901,  amounted  to  $575,805;  the  exports  for  the  same  period 
were  $^9,468.  This  is  a  gain  of  $160,446  over  the  imports  of  the 
previous  year.  Exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  also 
show  an  increase  amounting  to  $147,218. 

The  leading  articles  of  importation  from  the  United  States  were: 

Animal  products tM,000 

Co«l...r. 12,000 

Com 38,000 

Cotton,  raw 151,000 

Drugs  and  dyes 16,000 

Iron,  manufactured 80,000 

OilH 15,000 

Sugar,  refined 42,000 

The  leading  articles  of  exportation  to  the  United  States  were: 

Rsh $148,000 

Skina 10,000 

Lumber,  lathe,  etc 63,000 

Wwl 34,000 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
80,  1901,  were  $277,819;  the  exports,  $180,884.  /  -  i 
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HANUFACrURES. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  ail 
indttfitries  have  heen  in  active  operation. 

Lumber  has  been  in  constant  demand  at  good  prices.  The  quantity 
of  lumber  shipped  to  the  United  States  very  largely  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  English  market  for  deals.  If  uiereisa  good  demand 
and  priced  stiff,  the  Togs  are  sawn  for  that  market,  which  calls  for  deals 
14  feet  long,  while  to  get  the  best  results  from  the  American  market, 
lumber  must  be  18  or  lO  feet  in  length  or  longer. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  operator  to  cut  his  logs  in  the  woods  for 
14-foot  lumber,  as  it  is  easier  to  drive  timber  of  that  length  down  the 
small,  crooked  streams  to  the  main  river. 

No  new  industries  have  been  introduced  during  the  past  year, 
although  several  are  contemplated. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  American  manufacture,  especially  those  for 
women  and  children,  aie  preferred  to  any  other  make,  tor  this  rea- 
son, a  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  get  a  reliable  manufacturer  in 
the  United  btates  to  transfer  his  plant  to  this  city.  But  in  spite  of 
the  liberal  inducements  offered,  no  definite  results  nave  been  obtained. 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  as  many  bicycles  ai-e  in  use  as  in  former 
years. 

THAN8PORTAT10N. 

Transportation  facilities  here  are  good.  Three  lines  of  railroads 
enter  the  city  and  several  steamboats  ply  on  the  river,  connecting 
with  ocean-going  steamers  30  miles  below.  A  new  steamer  has  been 
added  to  the  river  fleet  during  the  past  season.  The  shore  line  rail- 
road, recently  sold  to  New  York  parties,  is  expected  to  be  put  in  first- 
class  condition  very  soon.  This  will  add  materially  to  the  already 
good  passenger  and  freight  facilities.  St.  Stephen,  having  the  advtwi- 
tage  of  both  water  and  rail  communication,  enjoys  a  very  fair  rate  for 
freight. 

The  little  shipping  owned  by  citizens  of  this  port  consists  almost 
entirely  of  vessels  of  small  tonna^.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  coming 
here  with  freight  sail  under  American  register. 

TAXES  AND  LICENSES. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  $2  per  $100  on  real  and  personal  property. 
Real  estate  is  assessed  upon  a  low  valuation.  A  tax  on  incomes 
as  low  as  $50  per  annum  is  collected  at  the  same  rate  from  the  male 
residents.  A  poll  tax  is  assessed  as  follows:  One-tenth  of  the  tax 
assessed  for  all  purposes  is  divided  among  the  number  of  male  residents 
of  the  city,  ana  amounts  to  from  $4.75  to  $5  each. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  to  do 
business:  neither  ia  a  passport  necessary.  While  the  law  undoubtedly 
allows  the  collection  of  a  duty  upon  samples  having  "commercial 
value,"  it  is  not  enforced,  providea  the  agent  reports  to  the  customs 
officials  immediately  upon  nis  arrival  here  and  again  upon  his  depar- 
ture for  the  United  States,  exhibiting,  in  the  latter  instance,  the  same 
goods  he  had  when  he  arrived.  Should  he  attempt  to  depart  for  some 
other  Canadian  town  or  city,  a  duty  would  be  collected. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  goods  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  tiie 
country  of  origin.  GoO»?  Ic 

H.  Doc.  320 33  " 
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No  complainU  are  made  as  to  the  manner  of  packing  floods  for  thia 
market.  Separated  from  the  United  States  by  only  a  few  hundred 
feet,  the  tastes,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  this  city  are 
Bimilar  to  those  of  any  American  city. 

BANKINQ   AND  EXCHAMOE. 

Banking  facilities  nre  all  that  could  be  desired.  Business  men  of 
good  repute  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  accommodation  they 
may  need  to  carry  on  their  business. 

Kates  of  discount  and  exchange  are  the  same  as  for  a  number  of 
years  past.     No  change  has  been  made  in  the  credit  system. 

QUARANTINE. 

A  quarantine  station  has  very  recently  been  established  on  the  river 
at  a  point  known  as  the  "Ledge,"  6  miles  below  St.  Stephen.  Vessels 
of  all  kinds  clearing  from  in^cted  ports  must  come  to  anchor  there, 
and  the  officer  in  charge  reports  to  the  customs  officials  in  this  city, 
showing  bill  of  health.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  rules  is  $400. 
Chables  a.  MoCullough,  C<ms^. 

St.  Stephen,  October  £4,  1901. 


WOODSTOCK. 

The  consular  district  of  Woodstock,  comprising  Carleton,  Victoria, 
Madawaska,  and  a  part  of  York  counties,  and  situated  east  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Maine,  ia 
considered  the  Guest  agricultural  section  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  bulk  of  the  business  transacted  through  this  office 
relates  either  to  agriculture  or  the  lumber  industry. 

AORICULTUBB   AND   LUHBEB. 

Excellent  crops  were  gathered  during  the  past  year,  and  from  the 
farmer's  and  lumberman's  point  of  view,  trade  has  been  most  excel- 
lent, although  something  like  40,000,000  feet  of  logs  were  held  up 
on  account  of  low  water  in  certain  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  River. 

EXPORTS. 

Shingles  compose  the  bulk  of  the  manofoctures  of  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States,  while  sheep  and  lambs  represent  the  farm  con- 
tribution to  the  export  trade  of  the  district.  The  shipping  seaiion  for 
the  latter  begins  about  August  1  and  closes  in  November. 

The  principal  exports  to  the  United  States  were: 

Bark  (hemlock) $16,000 

Cattle 2, 600 

Clapboards 1,600 

Emigmnta'  effects 21,000 

Hay 1,600 

Horees 4,700 

I*mb8 85,600 

LogB 11,000 

Potatoes 8,000 

Seeddrilla 1,600 

ShiDBlee 107,000 
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The  dairy  interests  id  this  part  of  the  Frorince  have  made  rapid 
strides  in  the  past  few  years.  The  surplus  is  sent  almost  entirely  to 
£D^lish  maikets. 

IMPOBTS  FROM   UNITED  BTATE8. 

Such  American  articles  oji  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  oils,  hats 
and  caps,  millinery,  etc.,  are  on  sale  the  year  round;  a  large  share, 
however,  is  not  of  direct  importation,  hut  is  bought  from  jobbers. 

CREDITS   AND  HONBT. 

Credits  are  about  the  same  as  in  New  England,  and  longer  time 
than  isgiven  in  that  sectiou  of  the  United  States  is  not  usmiUy  asked 
for.  'ae  monetary  unit  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can currency  passes  as  freely  as  Canadian,  without  discount,  and  is 
about  as  plentiful. 

QOHMERCIAL  TRAVBLEB8. 

No  tax  is  assessed  on  commercial  travelers,  and  in  importing  mer- 
chandise, the  customs  duty  is  all  the  expense  connected  therewith. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  imprint  of  country  of  origin. 

Everything  considered,  trade  conditions  are  favorable  f  oi  the  coming 
season. - 

Frank  C.  Dbnison,  Comul. 

Woodstock,  Ociober  «5,  1901. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

HAUFAX. 

The  census  returns  for  the  Dominion  have  been  a  disappointment  to 
Canadians.  The  unrevised  otficial  estimate  of  population  credits  the 
whole  country  with  only  5,338,883  people.  In  1891,  the  population 
was  4,833,239j  which  shows  only  a  small  increase,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able effort  to  induce  immigration. 

The  area  of  Canada  is  3,653,946  square  miles,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  Dominion  is  still  a  very  sparsely  settled  country,  and  its  nat- 
ural resources  are  in  consequence  to  a  large  extent  undeveloped. 

But  while  the  past  ten  years  have  shown  comparatively  small  gain 
in  population,  there  are  many  evidences  that  Canada  ia  growing  in 
commercial  and  industrial  strength.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
she  has  within  the  past  two  years  contributed  in  a  material  way  to  the 
resources  of  the  British  Empire  by  expending  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  for  military  contingents,  forwarded  to  South  Africa  and 
provided  for  garrison  duty  within  the  Dominion.  This  has  been  done 
without  any  expectation  of  repayment,  and  it  testifies  to  the  loyalty  of 
Canada  to  the  British  connection. 

The  marked  expansion  of  Canadian  trade,  from  $113,345,124  in 
imports  and  $98,417,296  in  exports  in  1891,  to  $181,225,389  in  imports 
and  $198,018,404  in  exports  in  1901  {an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent 
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in  the  entire  foreign  trade  and  of  over  50  per  cent  in  exports),  has 
made  the  per  capita  figure  very  high  and  aroused  an  ambition  for  the 
still  greater  extension  of  her  markets,  while  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  notably  the  iron  and  steel 
works  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sydney,  has  distinctly  strengthened  the 
ecoDomic  situation  of  the  Dominion  and  will  tend  to  make  her  more 
independent  of  United  States  manufactures  in  the  future.  There  is  a 
tendency  observable  in  the  utterances  of  public  men  and  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  press  to  seek  closer  commercial  relations  with  England. 
The  result  of  last  year's  election  is  claimed  to  be  an  evidence  of  popu- 
lar approval  of  the  tariff  preference  (38^  per  cent)  given  to  British 
goods,  and  many  express  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future,  the  Imperial 
Government  may  be  induced  to  offer  to  the  colonies  some  form  of 
preferential  trade  within  the  Empire. 

While  very  warm  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  marked 
approval  of  things  American  are  frequently  and  generally  expressed 
by  Canadians,  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  fact  that 
last  year,  Canadian  purchases  from  the  United  States  exceeded  the  sales 
to  that  country  some  70  per  cent,  and  not  infrequently  a  tariff  against 
the  United  States  is  advocated,  unless  some  more  favorable  trade  rela- 
tions than  those  at  present  existing  can  be  secured. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  a  free  interchange  of  nat- 
ural products  with  the  United  States  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
Canadians,  though  some  doubt  of  this  is  expressed  with  reference  to 
Ontario.  A  considerable  list  of  such  products  might  perhaps  be  ^^eed 
upon  for  tariff  concessions  which  would  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both 
countries.  To  what  extent  manufactured  products  could  be  admitted 
to  tariff  treatment  is  more  in  doubt,  and  it  may  also  be  a  question 
whether  the  discrimination  now  made  in  favor  of  British  goods  would 
be  abandoned. 

In  exchange  for  tbe  privilege  of  selling  fish  in  the  American  mar- 
kets, it  is  said  that  Canada  would  be  glad  to  grant  to  American  fisher- 
men the  right  to  purchase  supplies  and  to  transship  fish  in  Canadian 
ports,  and  possibly  to  revive  the  full  privileges  accorded  American  fish- 
ermen in  Canadian  waters  and  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1871,  without 
the  additional  compensation  provided  for  under  that  treaty. 

The  present  Canadian  tariff  places  duties  of  30  and  25  per  cent  upon 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed 
here  that  it  might  be  a  popular  measure  to  put  such  machinery  and 
implements  upon  the  free  list,  or  to  reduce  the  duty,  if  advantages  of 
equal  value  were  granted  to  Canadians. 

Canada  is,  per  capita  of  its  populatioD,  the  best  foreign  market  of 
the  United  States  at  present.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  trade  which 
we  alrf^y  have  hera,  and  the  possibilities  of  future  market  expansion 
within  the  Dominion  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  imports  of  the  Dominion 
entered  for  consumption;  it  also  shows  the  values  of  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  United  States  since  ISSil: 
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Total  iiwortt  and  tmpor<i  Jnm  Great  BrUain  and  tA<  VniUd 
(ion,  1891-1901. 
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The  exports  for  the  same  period  were:        ^ 

Toiai  export*  and  export*  to  Oreat  Britain  and  the  thtited  S 
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So  far  as  ascertainable,  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States 
were  from  the  following  Provinces  in  the  values  given;  but  these  fig- 
ures do  not  include  coin  and  bullion,  and  are  necessarily  somewhat 
incomplete: 


Export*  from  Qmada  to  the  Vnited  Slata,  bg  Fiwmtee*,  1890  and  1900. 

From- 

UM. 

.«.. 

Onluto 

KI],41<aH 
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Practically,  the  entire  increase  in  exports  has  come  from  British 
Columbia  and  from  the  Northwest  Territories. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  several  Provinces  were: 

Import*  Jnmi  lA«  (Anted  SbiUM  mto  the  *everal  Ocutadian  Pramnoe*,  1890  and  1900. 
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The  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have 
coDtiDued  about  the  tiame  during  the  t«n  years  past.  Indeed,  thej 
have  materially  declined,  compared  with  the  two  preceding  decades. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  have  considerably  more  than 
doubled.  During  the  same  ten  years,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  have 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  increased  about  75  per  cent,  but  this  increase  has  only  been 
apparent  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  is  accounted  for  by 
the  shipments  from  British  Columbia,  Northwest  Territories,  and  the 
Yukon,  the  shipments  from  the  older  Provinces  having  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  in  aggregate  value.  The  entire  British  trade  has 
increased  from  *91,328,38i  in  1891  to  tli8,493,263  in  1901,  or  about 
60  per  cent.  The  entire  trade  with  the  United  States  bae  increased 
from  *94,824,352  in  1891  to  $189,713,616  in  1901,  or  100  per  cent.  In 
considering  this  relative  gain,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
four  years  of  this  period,  British  goods  have  enjoyed  a  tariflf  prefer- 
ence in  Canadian  markets. 

The  exports  of  the  different  classes  of  products  of  Canada  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  1900  were: 
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Of  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1900,  the 
principal  articles  were: 

Export*  to  the  UniUd  StaUs/rom  Canada/or  the  year  1900. 
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other  wood,  anil  mannlatturaB  trf. . . . 
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The  principal  items  of  imports  from  the  United  States  were: 
ImporUfrmn  the  Untied  Slalei  into  Oanada/or  the  year  1900. 
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Canadian  exports  to  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  amounted  in  the  rear  1900 
to  $1,127,464,  the  largest  items  being  fish  and  fiah  products  (1701,520), 
potatoes  (1209,957),  and  planks  and  boards  {$135,187).  The  imports 
from  Porto  Rico  and  Cul»  amounted  to  $549,072,  the  largest  items  of 
this  total  being  cigars  ($217,2291  and  molasses  ($304,867). 

Of  the  coal  imported  from  tne  United  States,  $4,410,140  worth  is 
bituminous  and  $6,602,912  worth  is  anthracite.  T^e  amount  of  bitu- 
minous coal  imported  from  the  United  States  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
the  amount  of  such  coal  exported  from  Canada  to  our  country.  Nearly 
all  of  the  coal  importation  goes  into  the  Province  of  Ontario,  while  the 
exported  coal  is  chiefly  from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for  the 
Pacific  States,  but  partly  from  Nova  Scotia  for  Boston. 

The  largest  items  of  Canadian  export  to  Great  Britain  in  1900  were: 
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export  to  Great  Britain  in  1900. 
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Lumber,  deals,  planks,  boards,  etc 
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The  lai'gest  itema  of  import  from  Oreat  Britain  into  Canada  were: 
Largeit  iUmt  of  import  from  Qreal  Brttam  into  Canada  in  1900. 
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Over  two-fifths  of  the  indian  corn  imported  from  the  United  States 
is  exported  to  Great  Britain.  Probably  nearly  all  the  wheat  importa- 
tion IS  for  the  British  market. ' 

Practically  the  entire  importation  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  connes  from  the  United  States.  Canada  received  in  1900 
from  that  source  the  following  values  of  such  articles: 


Valua  of  ogrieultMral  machinery  and 
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About  t60,000  of  unapecified  agricultural  implements  were  also 
brought  in;  $446,097  worth  of  locomotive  engines  for  railways  were 
imported  into  Canada  during  the  year  1900,  all  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States.  Of  a  $392,289  importation  of  steam  engines  and 
boilers,  $34,071  worth  came  from  Great  Britain  and  all  the  rest  from 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  furnished  $544,709  of  builders', 
cabinetmakers',  saddlers',  and  carriage  hardware,  out  of  a  total  importa- 
tion of  $592,332. 

Of  a  total  exportation  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada  amount- 
ing to  $38,469,961,  the  following  are  the  principal  items: 

ValvttofUadingilemt  of  agricultural  prodticU  exported  frxim  Canada  in  1900. 
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The  wood  for  puli>  exported  from  the  Donmiion  during  the  past 
four  years,  with  destination  and  Provinces  of  supply,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tainable, was: 

Dtdinationand  Provmeeaof  mppij/ of  wood  for  putpexporUd  from  Caaada,  1868-1001. 
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The  pulp  wood  exported  from  the  Dominion  during  the  past  four 
years,  with  destination  and  Provinces  of  supply,  so  far  as  ascertaioa- 
Dle,  was: 

Datmatum  and  PrimnKa  of  tupply  of  pulp  wood  txporUdfrom  Canada,  1898-1901. 
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Dalination  and  Promneei  o/iupplr/  of  palp  wood  exporUdfrom  Canada,  etc. — Cont'd, 
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The  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  says: 

The  eprace  forest  o(  Canada  extends  througli  all  the  etutem  provinces,  goee  ae  lar 
north  as  Unj^va  Bay  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  asfar  north  and  northweet 
on  the  west  side  of  Hndson  Bav  as  Coronation  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Hackenida 
Biver,  thus  eooetitutit^;  one  ot  the  greatest  pulp-wood  regions  in  the  world. 

The  valuea  of  the  principal  kinds  of  mineral  production  exported  by 
Canada  during  the  year  1900  were: 
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The  pnucipal  countries  to  which  the  minerals  were  shipped  during 
the  same  period  were: 

Countritt  to  inkiek  exporied. 
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An  official  statement  concerning  the  coal  areas  of  Canada  reads: 
The  coal  areas  of  Canada  are  estimated  at  97,200  square  miles,  not  including  areas 
known,  but  ae  vet  undeveloped,  in  the  far  north.  There  are,  first,  the  coal  fields  of 
Nova  Scotia  said  New  Brunswick;  second,  those  of  the  Northwest  Territories;  third, 
those  of  the  ftock^  Mountains,  and  fourth,  thcwe  of  British  Columbia.  The  com 
areas  of  Nova  Scotia  cover  about  636  square  mitea.    They  are  divided  into  the  C^pe 
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Breton,  Picton,  and  theComberlond  bMons.  New  Bmnewick  conbuns,  sofar  aa  knows, 
Doaeama  of  sufficient  magnitade  to  be  worked  miccesBfully,  The  workable  thickneee 
of  the  coal  in  Cape  Breton  ia  very  great,  a  total  of  26  to  60  feet;  in  Pictou  at  least  70 
(eet,  and  in  Camberland  at  least  30  feet.  The  amount  of  the  coal  In  the  measuree  of 
Nova  Scotia  ia  estimated  at  7,000,000,000  tone. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOEa 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  of  the  DominioD  seems  to  be  very  well 
established  and  to  be  carried  on  io  the  main  intelligently  and  progres- 
sively; neverttieless,  the  importation  from  the  United  States  is  upon 
the  increase,  and  manufacturers  are  agitating  the  imposition  of  higner 
duties.  The  present  duty  on  such  gtxxls  is  25  per  cent,  but  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  duty  should  be  advanced  to  10  per  cent, 
in  order  to  practically  shut  out  alt  goods  of  foreign  make.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer  seems  to  be  that  all  classes 
of  goods — men's,  boys',  youths',  women's,  misses',  and  children's  wear — 
are  made  in  one  factory,  to  a  great  degree  by  the  same  operatives, 
instead  of  the  work  being  specialized,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  only  one  or  two  classes  of  goods  are  made  in  a  factory, 
and  onl^  a  very  few  grades  and  styles  of  each  class. 

The  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  past  five  years  is  given 
by  the  trade  returns  as  follows: 

Importation  of  hool»  and  thoet,  189&-1900. 
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The  distribution  of  the  boot  and  shoe  importation  in  the  year  1900  was: 

DUtributiim  of  the  boot  and  ihoe  importatiott  in  1900. 

To  Ontario $269,523 

To  Quebec 99,923 

To  Nova  Scotia 14,589 

To  New  Brunswick 12,660 

To  Manitoba 32,805 

To  BriUBh  Columbia 87,269 

To  Prince  Edwaid  Island 127 

To  Northwest  Territories 447 

To  Yukon 24,322 

The  largest  factories  for  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes  are  in 
the  "provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  In  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  six 
factories  in  all,  three  at  Yarmouth,  one  at  Pictou,  one  at  Halifax,  and 
one  at  Amherst.  The  total  output  of  the  six  is  about  $750,000,  some 
two-thirds  of  this  being  produced  from  the  two  factoiies  last  named. 
The  Amherst  factory  is  the  lai^est  of  them  all.  The  grades  of  goods 
produced  are  medium  and  heavy  boots  and  shoes. 
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THE  HABTTIHE   PBOVINCE8. 

The  following  table  gives  the  areas  in  square  miles  of  the  three 
provinces  and  weir  populations  in  the  years  1891  and  1901; 
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Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  only  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion which  shows  a  felling  o£F  in  population.  It  is  still,  however,  much 
the  most  densely  populated  province. 

The  trade  of  these  provinces  for  the  year  1900  was  as  follows: 

Export*  arid  import*  of  maritime  provineet  m  J900. 
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The  shipments  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were: 
Sh^menttto  Gnat  Britain  and  the  United  SatetfromlhemaritimeprvBincam  1900. 
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The  importations  from  these  two  countries  were: 
JnqioriatUmt  from  Great  Br^ain  and  the  Oitited  SUitM  inio  the  m 
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The  r^stered  sea-going  tonnage  carrying  cargo  into  and  out  of 
these  provinces  was,  in  IWX): 

For  Nova  Scotia 3,686,747 

For  New  Brunswick 1,380,002 

For  Prince  Edward  Island 186,741 

The  tonnage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  arrived  and 
departed  at  ports  in  these  provinces  during  1900,  was: 

For  Nova  ScotiB 5,fl84,941 

For  New  Br  DBwick 1,673,214 

For  Prince  Edward  Island " 
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The  number  of  vessels  belon^og  to  these  provinces  on  the  registry 
books  of  the  Dominion,  includmjjr  sailing;  ships  and  steamers,  and  the 
net  tonnage  of  the  some,  on  the  31et  of  December,  1900,  were: 
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The  number  of  light-house  stations  and  tights,  tc^ther  with  fog 
horns,  bells,  and  bombs,  whistling  and  bell  buoys,  etc.,  was: 
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The  principal  fishing  interest  of  Nova  Scotia  is  concentrated  at 
Lunenburg.  The  fieet  there  during  the  past  season  has  consisted  of 
158  vessels,  averting  in  size  about  93  tons  and  costing  about  $4,000 
each.  The  cost  of  fishing  outfit  for  each  vessel  is  about  $1,200,  exclu- 
sive of  provisions. 

Nova  Scotia  ha.s  for  years  lai^ely  supplied  the  West  Indian  demand 
for  fish.  The  grade  of  fish  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this 
trade  is  said  to  oe  inferior  to  that  demanded  by  the  people  in  latitudes 
farther  north,  while  the  cool  summers  of  Nova  Scotia  have  afforded 
the  best  conditions  for  curing  the  fish.  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  have 
been  able  to  deliver  merchantable  fish  in  the  West  Indies  at  lower 
prices  than  the  American  fishermen  have  cared  to  make. 

Last  year,  there  was  great  apprehension  at  Lunenburg  that  the  Porto 
Rican  tariff  would  injure  the  trade  of  the  province  with  that  island. 
This  fear,  however,  does  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  justified,  for 
tlie  catch  this  year  is  larger  than  last,  and  the  price  realized  by  the 
fishermen  is  higher  than  at  any  other  time  within  the  past  ten  years. 
The  season  has  therefore  been  a  prosperous  one. 

The  catch  of  the  Lunenbui^  fleet  was  last  year  340,000  quintals  of 
112pounds,  and  this  year  it  is  about  254,000  quintals. 

Thirty-six  vessels  have  been  added  to  the  Lunenburg  fleet  during 
the  past  year,  but  the  net  addition  is  only  13  vessels,  for  16  have  been 
transferred  to  other  ports,  6  sold  to  St.  Pierre,  and  2  lost.  The 
tendency  is  to  build  vessels  for  fishing  purposes  of  larger  size  than 
those  formerly  employed. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  changed  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  is  that 
the  West  India  fleet  has  dwindfed  somewhat,  and  Nova  Scotia  fish 
shipped  to  Porto  Rico  now  go  largely  via  New  York. 

IBON   AND  STEEL. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries  at  Sydney  have  been  energetically  ad- 
rancol  daring  the  past  year.  The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Ib  now  producing  pig  iron  at  the  rate  of  about  800  tons  a  day,  and 
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withia  a  few  months  will  materially  increase  this  ^roductioD.  Based 
on  an  estimated  production  of  300,000  tons  of  pi^  metal  and  60,000 
tons  of  steel  blooms  in  1901,  and  400,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  per 
annum  thereafter,  this  company  figures  that  the  Grovernment  bounty 
under  existing  legislation  would  amount  to  $8,095,000.  The  general 
manager  of  the  company  claims  "that  after  crediting  the  value  of  the 
by-products  from  the  coke  ovens,  the  cost  of  pig  iron  should  not  ex- 
ceed $5.50  per  ton,  after  everything  has  been  reduced  to  steady 
practice."  He  insists  that  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  steel  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Company  has  been  organized  to  take 
over  the  properties  of  the  Kova  Scotia  Steel  Company  and  the  Gen- 
eral Mining  Association.     The  capital  of  this  new  company  is — 

Common  Htock (5,000,000 

Preferred  8  per  cent  Block 8,000,000 

Firet  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonda - 2,500,000 

The  profits  of  the  combined  buainese  represented  by  the  new  com- 
pany, as  certified  by  the  auditors,  exclusive  of  bounties,  amounted  for 
the  year  1900  to  $530,581. 

This  commny  claims  to  own  6,000,000  tons  of  red  hematite  ore  at 
Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  coal  deposits  in  Cape  Breton,  esti- 
mated to  contain  216,000,000  tons  of  coal.  The  managers  have  sold 
for  delivery  during  the  present  year  about  300,000  tons  of  their  iron 
ore,  of  which  60,W0  were  in  Philadelphia  and  about  210,000  tons  in 
Germany  and  Scotland. 

COAL. 

The  coal  production  of  Nova  Scotia  steadily  and  rapidly  increases. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1900,  the  production  was 
3,626,628  tons,  valued  at  $5,947,670.  The  largest  producer  is  the 
Dominion  Coal  Company.  This  company  reports  that  its  shipment  of 
coal  in  the  present  year,  from  January  1  to  October  31, 1901,  nas  been 
2,025,316  tons.  The  coal  mines  belonging  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  and 
Coal  Comimny  have  produced  about  800,000  tons  per  annum,  and  last 
year  the  Pictou  County  mines  produced  about  470,000  tons.  The 
entire  production  of  the  province  will  presumably  equal  4,000,000  tons 
during  the  present  calendar  year.  The  production  for  the  past  five 
fiscal  years  has  been  as  follows: 

2,508,579 

2,493,664 

2,563,180 


Considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  market  for  Nova 
Scotia  coal  in  Europe  and  at  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  is  at  present  ti'aveling  abroad, 
avowedly  for  that  purpose.  This  company  is  to  ship  a  cargo  of  6,000 
tons  to  Hambui^  the  last  of  November.  This  will  be  the  first  cat^ 
of  Cape  Breton  coal  sent  to  Germany. 


The  president  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers'  Association  states 
that  the  apple  crop  of  the  province  for  1901  is  exceptionally  good  in 
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quality  and  will  eive  about  300,000  barrels  for  export,  principally  to 
London.  Nova  Scotia  apples  were  exhibited  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  and  received  awards  of  one  gold,  four  ailver,  and  three 
bronze  medals.  A  very  strin^nt  law,  called  "  The  fniit  marke  act," 
was  passed  by  the  Dominion  I^rliament  last  May  and  went  into  opera- 
tion the  1st  of  July.  This  requires  great  care  in  the  selection,  pack- 
ing, and  marking  of  fruit,  provides  inspectors  to  detect  violations  of 
it»  provisions,  and  imposes  severe  penalties. 

ENOENE   BUSUFACTUBES. 

One  of  the  most  successful  industries  of  the  Province  is  the  manu- 
facture of  engines,  boilers,  and  other  steam  plants  for  electri<;  light- 
ing, electric  tramways,  manufacturing  and  mining,  carried  on  at 
Amherst.  The  Robb  Engineering  Company,  Limited,  has  been  doing 
an  excellent  quality  of  work  there  and  rapidly  increasing  its  capacity. 
The  present  output  of  this  company  is  about  $260,000  per  annum; 
number  of  handy  employed,  about  250.  The  product  of  the  company 
is  shipped  to  all  part^  of  Canada,  and  some  shipments  have  been  made 
to  England,  Spain,  Australia,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  other  foreign  countries. 

POBT  OF  HALIFAX. 

'  The  total  imports  of  Halifax  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  30, 1901, 
amounted  to  $6,603,101,  of  which  $1,329,908  were  dutiable  and 
$2,173,193  free  goods. 

Compared  with  the  imports  of  1900,  when  the  dutiable  goods 
amounted  to  $3,965,878  and  the  free  goods  to  $2,379,813,  there  was  a 
total  increased  importation  of  about  2i  per  cent;  the  increased  impor- 
tation of  dutiable  goods,  however,  was  over  9  per  cent,  while  there 
was  a  decrease  of  free  goods  amounting  to  over  8  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  two  years  mentioned  were: 

Iraportt  from  Great  Britain,  1900  and  ISOl. 
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This  showed  a  slightly  increased  importation  of  dutiable  goods,  but 
a  falling  off  in  total  importations  from  Crreat  Britain  amounting  to 
about  8i  per  cent. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  for  1900  and  1901  were: 

Import*  from  the  TMUd  SlaU»,  1900  and  1901. 
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CKiins  are  sbowo  in  both  dutiable  and  free  goods,  the  increaae  in  the 
entire  importation  from  the  United  States  amounting  to  nearly  7  per 
cent. 

The  imports  from  all  other  (.countries  for  the  same  two  years  were: 
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The  importation  of  dutiable  goods  from  all  other  countries  has 
increased  over  12  per  cent,  while  the  importation  of  free  goods  has 
declined. 

The  following  is  a  partial  itemization  of  the  imports  at  Halifax  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June 
30,  1900,  and  June  30,  1901: 
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According  to  the  clearances  at  the  cuBtoniH  office,  the  total  exports 
from  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted 
to  $6,892,616,  an  8  per  cent  increase  over  the  exports  of  the  year  before. 
Of  this  total,  $6,786,204  worth  was  the  produce  of  Canada  and  $106,323 
theproduce  of  other  countries. 

The  value  of  ^oods  exported  from  Halifax  through  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  amounted  during  the  year  1901  to  $726,929.  The 
value  of  goods  imported  through  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$89,054. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Halifax  to  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  a8  indicated  by  the  invoices  certified 
at  this  consulate,  amounted  to  $768,287,  and  to  Porto  Rico  the  exports 
so  certified  were  $113,875,  making  a  total  certification  of  invoices  at 
this  office  of  $882,162.  The  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1900  for 
which  this  consulate  issued  certified  invoices  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$650,659,  of  which  total  $18,669  were  exports  for  Porto  Rico  and 
$631,990  for  the  United  States.  Porto  Rican  exports  were  only  certi- 
fied during  a  short  portion  of  the  year  1900.  The  certified  invoices  to 
tiie  United  States  for  1901  exceed  in  value  those  of  1900  by  over  20 
per  cent,  and  are  60  per  cent  larger  than  those  of  the  year  1899. 

The  digest  of  consular  invoices  from  this  port  shows  the  following 
values  of  articles  exported,  together  with  decreases  and  increases,  for 
the  year  1901  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1900: 
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Article. 

Total  value 

iQcteaK. 

Berrte. 

117,688.80 
^784.10 

..ffiS 

1,TI».I» 

146.443.23 

^nr. 

•■sj-s 

The  digest  of  cODsular  invoicea  for  the  agencies  of  tliis  district  shows 
the  following: 

DnreoMd  exportt  at  agenda. 


ArtlcKs. 

Total  Talue 

Dec™*. 

no.  00 

!!,«&.  70 
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68,141,84 

Incnated  exptirts  at  agenria. 
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, 
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■Si 
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The  value  of  the  exports  certified  at  the  agencies  of  Halifax  district 
for  the  years  1900  and  1901  wae: 


Agency, 

,m 

1901. 

Itiurenw. 

Decreaie. 

tl».lK>.4« 
TO,  MS.  OS 

t21.8IS.>0 

ai.aiJi.zi 

196,818.11 

12,133,44 

»4,«tB.n 

The  importe  at  the  port  of  Halifax  for  the  quarter  ended  September 
30,  1901,  amounted  to  the  value  of  $1,836,861;  for  the  correspoading 
quarter  of  1900,  thev  were  ♦1,085,778.  The  entire  value  oi  the 
goods  exported  from  Halifax  during  the  same  three  months  amounted 
to  11,726,465. 

The  invoices  certified  at  the  Halifax  consulate  amounted,  for  (iie 
three  months  ended  September  SO,  1901,  to  $4Ift,666.66,  an  increase  of 
$222,031.58  over  the  corresponding  penod  of  1900.  C 
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The  invoices  certified  at  the  agencies  of  this  diutrict  during  the  same 
three  months  amounted  to  $162,728.43. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  different  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Halifax  were  classified  as  follows: 


OtumfioalUn 


t  arriving  nt  Halifiixfor  year  ended  June  SO,  IHOI. 
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United  »Blea 
All  other  oc— 
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™ 
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In  the  year  1900,  the  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  was  1,(] 
and  the  total  tonnf^  for  that  year  wtu<  866,989. 


RAILWAYS. 


A  contract  has  recently  been  signed  for  the  construction  of  the  South 
Shore  Railway,  which  will  connect  Halifax  with  Yarmouth  by  a  shore 
route.  This  line  is  subsidized  by  the  local  or  provincial  government 
to  the  extent  of  ^,200  per  mile,  and  by  the  Dominion  government 
with  the  same  amount.  The  provincial  government  also  makes  a  loan 
upon  the  road  of  $10,000  per  mile,  at  &i  per  cent.  New  York  capital- 
ists have  become  interested  in  tne  coriHtructlon  of  a  nilway  from 
Canso  to  Louisburg,  and  its  seems  probable  that  this  road  will  be  con- 
structed in  the  near  future,  to  be  known  as  the  "Cape  Breton  Exten- 
sion Railway."  The  Nova  Scotia  Eastern  is  projected  from  Halifax  to 
Guyeboro,  through  the  Musquodoboit  Valley. 

The  Midland,  a  line  -of  about  70  miles,  from  Middletown  to  Victoria 
Beach,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  will  soon  be  opened,  giving,  with  the 
Central  Railway,  a  connecting  line  from  the  Atlantic  at  Bridgewater 
to  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

STEEL  SHIPBUILDING. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  at  Sydney, 
the  snbject  of  shipbuilding  has  been  more  or  less  discussed  throughout 
the  province,  particularly  at  Sydney  and  Halifax.  The  city  of  Hali- 
fax oas  voted  to  bonus  a  shipbuilding  plant  (if  esiablished  in  this  city) 
to  the  extent  of  $200,000.  The  conditions  attached  are,  however, 
somewhat  onerous,  and  the  bonus  is  based  upon  rej^ults.  The  town  of 
Dartmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  has  voted  a  bonus  of 
$100,000,  practically  without  conditions,  except  the  establishment  there 
of  a  plant  of  satisfactory  capacity.  Tne  provincial  government  has 
also  indicated  its  readiness  to  assist  steel  shipbuilding  within  the  prov- 
ince with  a  bonus  of  $100,000,  but  reserves  to  itself  uie  right  to  impose 
such  conditioDS  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

John  G.  Foster, 

Consul- Getioral, 

Halifax,  JHovernber  26,  1901 

i:q,t7ed;>G00<:^IC 
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I  Buhmit  the  following  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
tills  consular  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

With  the  exception  of  bituminous  coal,  pig  iron,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  coal  tar,  which  have  increased,  exports  to  the  United  Statets 
remain  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  imports  into  this 
port  from  the  United  States,  however,  have  increased,  both  in  quantity 
and  variety. 

The  following  table  shows  the  kind  of  goods,  both  dutiable  and 
free,  brought  into  this  port  last  year: 

IRndof  goods,  both  free  ar)ddvtiMe,  brought  into  port  of  Sydney,  year  ended  Jvnt  so,  1901. 
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Total  dutiable  Imports  (rom  Unlied  SMle» »1S.*B5 


Total  of  nondutlable  UnporU  liom  nulted  BUt«s 1.12S.66« 

Total  of  dutiable  and  Donduttable  aitlclee  imported  frotn  United  SlHlca 2.]4£,lfll 

Imports  [fom  Grem  Britain iH.SlO 


m  ol  imporO  from  the  United  SMIea  over  tboae  from  Oreat  Britain  and  all  oUier 

mtrln 1,NB.1«6 

The  above  figures  have  been  carefully  compiled  and  are  believed  to 
be  correct     During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  imports 
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from  the  United  States,  both  dutiable  and  nondutiable,  amounted  to 
$1,183,135.  The  increase  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juae  30, 1901, 
amounted  to  (959,026. 

Outside  of  the  large  amount  of  imported  iron  and  steel  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company's  plant,  grati- 
fying iacreases  have  been  made  in  other  ola^^ses  of  imports  from  the 
United  States,  notably  tools,  bicycles,  boots  and  shoes,  bate  and  caps, 
cotton  clothing,  fruits,  and  manufactures  of  wood. 

The  consular  agent  at  Pictou  reports  impoi'tH  from  the  United  States 
to  the  value  of  1(^142,287,  consistm?  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel, 
machinery,  tools,  corn,  silver  bullion,  and  jewelry,  but  the  exact 
amount  of  each  ailicle  is  not  specified.  He  eIho  reports  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity  in  all  branches  of  business.  The 
report  in  detail  is  attached. 

The  consular  agent  at  Port  Hawkesbury  and  Mulgrave  also  submits 
an  interesting  report,  as  several  new  and  important  industries  are  being 
rapidly  developed  in  his  district.  The  output  of  bituminous  coal  in 
that  locality,  with  good  shipping  ports  in  the  Strait  of  Canso  open  to 
navigation  the  entire  year,  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  of  gi-eat  magnitude 
and  second  to  none  in  Nova  Scotia.     His  report  is  also  appended. 

From  the  three  other  agents  under  this  consulate,  I  have  not  received 
detailed  reports.  The  volume  and  value  of  imports  at  these  agencies, 
namely,  Anchat,  Cape  Canso,  Pugwash,  and  Wallace,  are'  relatively 
the  same  as  in  previous  years.  Being  seaport  towns,  their  business 
is  almost  entirely  with  the  fishing  fleet.  The  imports  at  the  agency  at 
Louisburg  were  small  and  are  embraced  in  the  statement  for  Sydney, 
it  being  a  subport  of  the  latter. 

IBON   AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  vice-president  and  general  manger  of 
the  Dominion  Iron  ana  Steel  Company,  Limited,  I  have  obtained  the 
following  statement  of  the  company's  work: 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  company  imported 
from  ita  mines  at  Wabana,  Newfoundland,  with  a  few  cargoes  from 
Cuba,  194,870  tons  of  ore.  During  the  same  period,  it  produced 
24,861  gross  tons  of  pig  iron,  9,906  tons  of  which  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain.  The  company  also  had  in 
operation  2  blast  furnaces  and  150  coke  ovens,  besides  a  foundry  and 
a  machine  shop.  Furnaces  numbered  3  and  4  will  probably  "be  in 
operation  during  the  pre.sent  month  (October);  also  250  additional 
coke  ovens  by  January  1, 1902.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  and  bloom- 
ing mill  are  expected  to  be  partially,  if  not  wholly,  in  operation 
between  November  1  and  January  1  next.  It  is  also  proposed  to  erect  a 
uteel-rail  mill,  the  foundations  for  which  are  being  constructed.  Many 
new  railroad  lines  in  the  Dominion  of  (Janada  are  either  contemplated 
or  in  process  of  construction,  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the 
pipduct  of  this  mill. 

COAL  INDUSTBT. 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  of  this  consular  district  has  largely 
increased  during  the  post  year,  the  augmented  output  of  the  Domio- 
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ion  CoB.1  Company,  Limited,  being  about  500,000  tons.    There  has  been 
mined  and  shipped  during  the  year  the  following  number  of  tons: 

Total  tOM  mined 2,260,292 

Shipments: 

Nova  Scotia 318, 839 

New  BruuBwick 66,460 

Newfoundland 61, 299 

Prince  Edward  Island 17,541 

Quebec 945,666 

St.  Pierre 5, 808 

United  Stata. 662,062 

Total 1,866,675 

TrjuifrAtlantic 97,916 

Other  bunker 76, 614 

Total 173,630 

Sydney  and  Louisburg  are  i-apidly  becoming  bunkering  ports  for 
Trans-Atlantic  freight  steamers,  as  will  be  seen  r>y  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  tons  used  for  that  purpose  in  1900,  44,788  tons,  with  the 
amount  in  1901,  viz,  97,916  tons. 

The  number  of  pits  worked  by  the  company  was  6. 

Number  of  miners  employed 2,101 

Number  ot  other  workmen  4,218 

Total  of  miners  and  workmen 6, 319 

G^iacity  of  care  increased  during  year tone..  6,000 

Number  of  Bteamers  owned  and  used 5 

Number  of  tugs  owned  and  used 2 

Number  of  barges  owned  and  used _ 6 

Number  ot  steamers  under  charter 16 

Average CMTying capacity tons..  4,000 

The  output  of  the  company  during  the  coming  year  will  be  greatly 
increased,  as  a  large  new  shaft  and  thi-ee  slopes  are  now  being  worked. 

Several  small  cargoes  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  brought  to  Sydney 
and  North  Sydney  during  the  present  year.  Many  perttons  prefer  t« 
use  anthracite,  now  that  the  price  of  bituminous  coal  has  so  greatly 
increased. 

GENERAL. 

The  town  of  Sydney  during  the  past  year  has  continued  to  enjoy  the 
prosperity  inaugurated  in  1899.  Building  operations  have  been  largely 
earned  on,  and  the  class  of  dwellings  and  business  bouses  erecteohas 
been  greatly  superior  in  all  respecte  to  that  heretofore  built.  Large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement  of  streets 
and  the  extension  of  sewers  and  water  mains  to  all  portions  of  the  town. 
The  fire  department  has  also  been  improved  by  the  purchase  of  a  mod- 
ern steam  fire  engine,  a  hook-and-ladder  truck,  and  a  hose  reel.  A 
new  town  building  has  also  been  erected,  at  a  cost  ot  (15,000,  in  which 
are  located  the  offices  of  the  town  officials,  the  police  station,  and  the 
fire  engine.  The  county  is  erecting  a  new  brick  and  stone  court-house 
here,  at  an  expenditure  of  $67j0(K).  A  new  academy  is  also  nearing 
completion,  and  other  school  buddings  have  been  contracted  for,  macw 
necessary  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  present  structure^. 

i:  ,1     I    GoO»^lc 
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The  ofiBcial  census  taken  in  July  gave  the  town  of  Sydney  a  popula- 
tion of  9,908,  an  inci'ease  in  two  years  of  over  7,000  permanent  residenta. 
Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  securing  houaea,  even  at  extremely 
high  rents,  but  it  in  expected  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  days  of  cheap  living  for  families  here  are  past.  Cape  Breton 
Island  is  not  an  a^^ricultural  country.  It  is  unable  even  to  produce 
cereals,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  and  vegetables  are 
grown  only  in  limited  quantities.  But  few  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry  are  raised,  which  necessitates  importation  from  western  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

If  the  coming  year  sees  an  addition  of  from  one  to  two  thousand 
to  the  population — and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  company  in  all  its 
depai'tments — the  town  will  a^in  become  congested  and  rents  and  food 
will  continue  at  the  present  high  prices. 

The  business  of  this  consulate  has  largely  increased  in  every  respect, 
and  a  steady  growth  may  naturally  be  looked  for  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  careful  prospecting  of  the  inland  for  coal  and  othei'  min- 
erals is  still  progressin?,  and  lai^  areas  of  land  are  being  bonded.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Nova  Scotia  Iron  and  Coal  Company  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  a  plant  at  North  Sydney  during  the  coming  year, 
it  having  purchased  the  coal  properties  of  the  Genei'al  Mining  Asso- 
ciation K>catetl  there.  The  company  at  present  is  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  Ferrona  and  Trenton,  in  the  middle  western  section  of  this 
consular  district. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  increasing  of  the  output  of  the 
present  coal  properties  and  the  opening  up  of  new  ones,  together  with 
the  work  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steol  Company,  have  brought  to 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  a  season  of  prosperity  never  before  equaled 
in  its  history,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  is  lat^e,  none  of  the  present  enterprises  will  be 
allowed  to  lapse,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  feindi-ed  enterprises,  depend- 
ent on  coal  and  steel,  will  be  inauguratea  in  the  near  future. 

Geo.  N.  West,  Consul. 

Stdnet,  Octoier  17, 1901. 


RBPOBT   FROM   T 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1901,  amounted  to 
f  142,287,  the  leading  articles  being  manuf&cturefl  of  iron  and  fit«el,  machinery,  tools, 
com,  silver  bullion,  jewelry,  etc.  The  exports  for  same  period  were  valued  at 
$137,313,  and  included  freeh  and  pickled  fish,  canned  lobsters,  potatoes,  and  woolen 
cloth. 

The  past  vear  has  been  a  very  sncceeeful  one  for  the  local  industries.    The  biscuit 
an&  candy  factory  of  G.  L.  HaraiiUin  4  Sone  has  had  a  most  profitable  Beaaon,  the 
output  being  the  largest  in  its  history.     A  coDsidemble  addition  to  the  factory  ia  con-    . 
templated,  which  will  permit  of  a  largely  increased  production.     The  goods  of  this 
firm  are  marlieted  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  Newfoundland. 

The  Nova  Scolia  Boot  and  Shoe  Company  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  products  in 
eastern  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The 
goods  manufactored  are  chiefly  the  stroi^,  heavy  boots  worn  by  fishermen,  miners, 
etc. 

There  are  two  tobacco  factories  in  succeesful  operation,  managed,  respectively,  by 
A.  McKenna,  sr.,  and  A.  McKenoa,  jr.  The  former  handles  imported  leaf  ezcln- 
aively,  buying  chiefly  in  Virginia,  and  produces  both  dark  and  light  tobaccos  of  ezceL- 
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lent  quality.  la  the  other  factoi?,  the  domertic  or  Canadian  leaf  alone  is  handled, 
and  a  anperior  class  of  goods  is  made.  The  productions  of  both  bctories  find  a  ready 
Hile  in  the  local  markets  and  adjoining  Provinces. 

The  Copper  Crown  Mining  Gsnipany  has  nearly  completed  the  reconstruction  of 
its  plant  and  expects  to  be  in  full  operation  within  a  short  time.  Daring  the  year, 
this  company  imported  several  cargoes  of  copper  ore  from  Newfoundland  for  trial 
purnoBes. 

The  output  of  coal  has  t>een  large,  and  itidications  of  continued  activity  in  this 
industry  are  bright 

During  the  past  year,  the  town  of  Pictou  has  undertaken  the  installation  of  a 
complete  Bystem  of  waterworlcs.  The  source  of  supply  is  seven  wells,  tapping  a 
stratum  of  water-bearing  freestone  and  granite  rock.  Chemical  analysis  shows  the 
water  to  be  of  eiceptiona!  purity  and  well  suited  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
uses.  The  yield  is  abundant  for  a  population  many  times  that  of  the  present  town, 
and  may  be  increased  by  additional  wells  should  the  necessity  arise.  Ample  fire 
protection  is  obtained  by  gravitation  from  a  reservoir  giving  a  preeeure  of  from  60  to 
100  pounds  at  the  fire  plu^,  according  to  location. 

John  R.  Daviim,  Oonadar  Agent. 


BNT  AT  POKT  BAWKBSBtmV. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  amount  to  about  (64,740,  and  comprise  fann 
implements,  church  bells,  kerosene  oil,  machinery  for  railroads,  manufactures  of  iron, 
settlers'  effects,  etc.  A  change  has  t>eien  made  this  year,  and  statistics  are  now  com- 
piled at  Ottawa  instead  of  by  the  local  collectorof  customs,  as  formerly,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  secure  correct  figures. 

IMDUSTBIBS. 

Since  my  last  report,  a  .ailroad  has  been  built  uid  placed  in  operation  between 
the  Broad  Cove  mines  and  Port  Hastings  (3  miles  from  Port  Hawkeeburjr),  and 
from  the  latcer  place,  grading  has  been  completed  and  considerable  track  laid  for  a 
connection  with  the  Intercolontal  Railway  at  this  place.  This  road  is  built  by  the 
Inverness  and  Richmond  Railway  Company,  of  which  Messrs,  McKenzie  A  Mann, 
of  Toronto,  are  the  principal  owners,  Tneee  gentlemen  also  operate  the  Broad  Cove 
coal  mines,  on  the  north  side  of  this  county,  where  the  laraest  deposit  of  coal  in 
Gape  Breton  is  supposed  to  exist.  Some  of  the  leads  are  22  ^t  thi<lk  and  of  a  good 
quality.     At  present,  there  are  being  worked  two  slopes,  each  1,000  leet  deep. 

During  the  past  year,  about  4,000  tons  of  coal  have  been  raised,  which  was  mostly 
used  for  local  consumption  and  on  the  company's  railroad. 

At  present,  57  miles  of  the  Inverness  ana  Richmond  Railway  are  in  operation  and 
by  the  lat  of  October  neiL  trains  will  connect  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at 
this  town.  The  rolling  stock  now  In  use  on  the  Invemees  and  Richmond  Railway 
consists  of  3  locomotives,  3  paesengei  cars,  1  baggage  car  26  coal  cam,  10  box  cars, 
and  75  flat  aam. 

The  new  Port  Hood  coal  mines  are  owned  by  a  local  company,  the  capital  alt  being 
sutiecribed  within  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

The  company  works  one  slope  only,  and  during  the  past  year,  has  given  employ- 
ment to  about  75  men.  The  output  was  lees  than  1,000  tons,  all  of  which  was  dis- 
posed of  in  local  markets;  none  was  shipped;  but  within  tlie  next  twelvemonths, 
when  the  new  piers,  tramways,  etc.,  now  under  construction,  have  been  completed, 
large  shipments  are  looked  forward  to. 

The  Cape  Breton  Railway  Company,  composed  of  New  York  and  Montreal  cap- 
italists, is  building  a  railroad  from  the  Strait  of  Canso  to  Louisburg.  Construction 
was  begun  on  the  22d  day  of  August  last,  and  since  then,  2  miles  of  the  road  have 
been  graded.  The  line  has  been  fully  surveyed  and  located  as  fatr  as  St.  Peten 
Canal,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  Two  hundred  men  are  at  present  employed  on  the 
construction  work.  The  Manhattan  Construction  Company  has  the  contract  to  build 
this  road.  When  finished,  it  will  pass  through  several  important  coal  areas,  one  at 
River  Inhabitants  Basin  and  another  at  the  Salmon  River.  The  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  also  making  preparation  for  an  improved  ferry  system,  with  which  this  road 
will  oonuect 

AutXANnBa  Bain,  ContiUar  Affent, 
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CORNWALL. 

Cornwall,  appropriately  called  the  Mill  Towa  of  Ontario,  is  situated 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  67  miles  west  of  Montreal,  and  baa  a  pop- 
ulation of  some  12,000,  including  the  three  adjoininfr  townships,  »epa- 
i-Eted  only  bj  xtreet^.  It  is  one  of  the  important  stations  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  and  of  the  New  York  and  Ottawa. 

The  Dominion  government  has  erected  at  Cornwall  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  stone  buildings  in  Canada  and  has  a  retinue  of  customa, 
revenue,  and  other  officers  stationed  here;  also  a  large  force  in  the 
engineering  department. 

INDUSTBT  AKD  TRADE. 

The  industries  are  varied  and  numerous.  Two  lai^  cotton  mills 
employ  1,000  hands,  with  an  annual  output  of  over  5,000,000  yards  of 
cottonade^i,  tickings,  flannelettes,  ginghams,  awnings,  etc.  Both  mills 
are  owned  bj'  the  Canadian  Cotton  Mill  Company.  The  Toronto 
Paper  Company  also  has  a  large  plant  and  has  made  extensive  improve- 
ments in  the  last  eight  months,  The  output  is  300  tons  of  paper  and 
150  tons  of  pulp;  2(X)  bands  are  employea.  TTiere  are  also  two  large 
planing  mills,  two  sawmills,  blind  and  sa.sh  factories,  bottling  works, 
foundries,  a  pottery,  and  other  industries,  employing  from  400  to  500 
hands;  also  a  flour  mill,  with  an  output  of  125  barrels  a  day. 

The  total  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  were 
$595,645;  expoits,  $65,750.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1901  the 
imports  were  $280,965;  exports,  $39,480. 

IMPROVEMENTS   IN  CORNWALL. 

Cornwall  is  delightfully  situated,  within  easy  distance  of  Montreal, 
Mas»ena,  Stanley  Island,  the  Adirondacks,  Fort  Covington,  and  other 
noted  places.  It  has  two  weekly  papers,  a  free  circulating  library, 
efficient  fiie  and  police  departments,  an  electric  railwav,  and,  thiough 
the  St.  Lawrence  Electric  Company,  will  be  the  best-lighted  town  m 
Ontario.  Outside  of  Montreal,  Cornwall  can  boast  of  the  most  per- 
fectly arranged  hospital  in  Canada — the  Hotel  l>ieu,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Sisters.  There  is  another  up-to-date  hospital  under 
I^testant  denominations. 

Both  Montreal  and  Toronto  banks  have  branches  here,  and  their 
deposits  amount  to  over  $1,250,000.  There  are  also  two  express 
companies,  and  two  telephone  companies  with  long-distance  telepaone 
services. 

In  this  consular  district  are  other  important  towns — Morrisbui^, 
which  is  steadily  increasing  in  population  and  wealth  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  important  industries;  Winchester  and  Chesterville,  both  on 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  where  a  large  amount  of  lumber  is 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  Cornwall  and  Morrisburg,  large 
shippers  of  hides,  skins,  etc. 

NOTES. 

There  are  no  changes  in  currency  values.  United  States  silver  and 
$1  notes  are  in  genei-al  circulation.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  from 
one-eighth  to  one-tenth;  interest,  about  7  per  cent.  ,--  i  ^ 
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The  Grand  Trunk  and  the  New  York  and  Ottawa  railways  and  the 
Richelieu  Line  of  steamei's  afiford  means  of  transportation  to  ail  points 
east,  west,  north,  and  south — and  all  the  ports  in  the  United  States 
are  easily  accessible. 

Freight  rates  have  undergone  no  change  in  the  last  few  yeara. 

No  license  ia  required,  except  for  ti-anaient  traders,  who  open  stores 
for  a  month  or  so.     No  duty  is  imposed  on  samples. 

This  district  has  a  large  output  of  cheese  and  butter,  which  are  mostly 
shipped  to  European  markets. 

If  our  people  will  enter  this  territory,  they  will  succeed.  We  have 
the  beat  and  cheapest  goods,  and  our  machinery  is  especially  sought, 
as  are  such  staple  articles  as  boots,  shoes,  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
wall  paper,  prints,  etc. 

John  E,  Hamilton,  Commercial  Ageni. 

COKNWALL,   October  SO,  1901. 


BUPPLBUEKTABT. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  expoi-ts  to  the  United  States  f  i-om  Mor- 
risburg,  in  this  consular  district,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  liK>l, 
was  $130,000  dutiable  and  *25,000  free;  for  the  half  year  ended  June 
30,  1901,  dutiable  t67,000,  free  *16,000.  Among  the  many  improve- 
ments along  the  St.  Lawrence  in  this  district,  Morrisburg  will  hare  a 
powerful  electric  system,  a  plant  having  been  erected  immediately 
opposite  the  lower  look  of  the  Rapide  Plat  Canal.  This  system  is  not 
only  capable  of  lighting  the  entire  town  but  will  supply  power  to 
manufacturing  industries. 

Dry  Island  Das  been  purchased  by  American  citizens,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  to  build  and  operate  a  tramway  to  Madrid — a 
distance  of  7  mile^ — to  connect  with  the  New  York  tJentral  Railway. 
With  its  ferry  and  railway  connections,  Morrisburg  will  be  a  desirable 
place  for  manufactories,  as  well  as  for  residences,  being  provided  with  all 
city  conveniences.  It  also  ha^  two  mineral  springs  of  iron  and  sulphur, 
not  unlike  those  at  Massena,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Hamilton,  Commeretal  Agi-nt. 

Cornwall  JVovemhfr  7,  1901. 


HAMILTON. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  methods  of  the  department  of  customs,  by 
which  all  exports  and  imports  are  classified  and  tabulated  at  Ottawa 
from  daily  reports  of  collectors,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  from  the  local 
custom-houses  any  figures  showing  the  extent  or  classification  of  the 
trade  of  this  consular  district  with  the  United  States. 

The  total  values  of  exports  and  imports  at  the  port  of  Hamilton  for 
1899  and  1900  are  given  as  follows: 


ExpurUitnd 

mporU/o, 

1899  and  1900 

j       ,m. 

>m 

872,563.11 

tl.808,200.00 

8.717,061.00 
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The  figures  from  Paris,  GbU,  Brantford,  and  other  ports  in  this  dis- 
trict would  show  a  corresponding  increase. 

Observation  and  inquiry  show,  beyond  question,  a  constant  and 
material  growth  in  the  diveraity,  volume,  and  value  of  imports  from 
the  Unit^  States,  and  a  relative  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  products  of 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  while  the  declai-ed  value  of  certified 
exports  to  the  United  States  has  fallen  ofT  18  per  cent  during  the  last 
year. 

DivGBsrrr  of  industbigs. 

Hamilton  pioneered  the  iron-working  industries  of  Ontario,  and 
stimulated  by  liberal  bounties  and  a  protective  tariff,  has  justified  its 
title  of  "the  Birmingham  of  Canada."  Its  smelters,  rolling  mills, 
steel  plant,  bridge  works,  stove,  and  other  foundries  and  machine 
ahapa  are  first  in  importance,  while  metal,  wood,  leather,  textile  fab- 
rics, glassware,  tinware,  furniture,  musical  instruments,  pottery,  and 
clothing  are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  there  are  well- 
appointed  factories  for  the  curing  and  packing  of  meats  and  the  can- 
nir^  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
city. 

Number  of  mannfocturinK  plants 282 

Working  capital fl6,000,000 

Namborof  employees 16,000 

Wageapaid »6, 000, 000 

Raw  niateriiil  used,  value f  14, 000, 000 

Value  o(  producta $28,000,000 

There  are  53  mercantile  houses  in  the  wholesale  trade,  dealing  in 
hardware,  dry  goods,  leather,  wool,  cotton,  grain,  flpur,  groceries, 
drugs,  stationery,  jewelry,  marble,  granite,  etc. 

luilway  communication  is  supplied  by  the  Grand  Trunk  System, 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo  rauways, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  is  handled  by  lake 


The  arrivals  at  and  departures  from  this  port  in  l»tOO  are  given  as 
follows: 


Arrived.  JDaputad. 

1,01S  1             SIO 

U'.m  i        13,207 

The  freight  tonnage,  by  rail  and  boat,  in  and  out  of  Hamilton  is 
exceeded  by  that  of  only  two  cities  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

PBOTtStOK   AND   TRANSMISSION   OF   ELECTRIC   POWER. 

Hamilton  is  supplied  with  electric  power  far  beyond  its  present 
needs,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  and  transmitting  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  cities  in  the  United  States  which  are  located  near  sufficient 
waterfalls. 

The  surface  of  Lake  Erie  is  333  feet  above  that  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  Niagara  escarpment  is  continuous  around  the  head  of  the  latter, 
with  varying  heights  above  the  shore  valley.     At  Decew  Falls,  35  miles 
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southeast  of  Hamilton,  the  descent  is  280  feet,  and  the  distance  from 
the  Erie  level  of  the  Welland  Canal  is  4}  miles.  The  Hamilton  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Cataract  Power  Company,  organized  in  189T,  arranged 
with  the  government  for  a  supply  of  water  from  the  canal,  and  con- 
structed a  conduit  fi-om  AllanDurg  to  the  escarpment,  where  three 
ston^  reservoirs,  having  a  total  area  of  33  acres,  contain  a  forty- 
eight  hour  supply  of  water,  and  meet  the  irregularities  of  demand 
usual  in  electricaf-aupply  enterprises,  besides  allowing  the  emptying  of 
stretches  of  the  canal  for  repair  purposes  without  interrupting  the 
company's  service.  The  conduit  is  designed  to  cari^y  sufficient  water 
to  develop  from  10,000  to  12,000  horsepower  without  creating  an  ero- 
sive speed  in  the  current. 

From  the  big  reservoirs  and  through  a  concrete  fore  bay,  the  water 
is  delivered  to  a  large  steel  pipe,  known  as  the  flume,  which  carriea  it 
directly  down  the  mountain  side  to  the  power  bouse,  280  feet  below. 
The  flume  is  745  feet  long,  and  varies  in  diameter  from  8  feet  6 
inches  at  the  top  to  7  feet  6  inches  at  the  bottom.  The  thickness  of 
the  steel  plates  at  the  top  is  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  this  gradually 
increases  till  at  the  bottom  it  is  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The 
weight  of  the  flume  is  supported  from  the  top,  and  all  the  way  down 
the  nill  there  are  supporting  masonry  foundations.  Nearly  two-thirda 
of  the  way  down  there  is  an  expansion  ioiut,  to  relieve  any  contraction 
or  expansion  in  the  pipe.  ■  The  angle  of  the  flume  is  about  20  d^rees. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  makes  a  graceful  right-angle  turn  and 
passes  underneath  the  floor  of  the  power  house.  The  whole  flume  is 
housed  with  matched  lumber,  double  thickness,  to  protect  it  from 
extreme  changes  in  temperature. 

The  power  house  is  filled  with  generating  units,  step-up  ti-ansform- 
ers,  switchboards,  etc.  Beneath  the  floor,  the  water-supply  pipe  is 
solidly  embedded  in  concrete,  and  four  branch  pipes  come  up  through 
the  floor  to  supply  water  to  the  turbines.  In  order  to  withstand  tue 
unusual  pressure,  the  runners,  the  gates,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
machinery  susceptible  to  wear  are  made  of  bronze.  The  water  enters 
the  wheel  horizontally  and  discharges  vertically  downward  through  a 
draft  tube  14  feet  in  neight.  The  immense  fly  wheels  weigh  7i  tons 
eai^h.  The  inductors  of  the  generators  weigh  over  12  tons,  and  although 
a  very  high  speed  is  maintained,  there  is  practicallv  no  vibration,  l^e 
interesting  feature  of  the  power  house  to  the  uninitiated  is  the  step-up 
transformers.  There  are  ten  of  these,  and  it  is  theii  duty  to  raise  the 
potential  relieved  by  the  generators  to  22,500  volts  on  the  tiansmission 
line.  They  are  incased  in  steel  boiler-plate  tanks  and  are  artificially 
cooled  by  water  from  the  penstock.  The  coIIe  are  wound  in  sections 
carefully  insulated,  and  the  whole  is  immersed  in  mineral  seal  oil. 

From  the  power  house,  the  current  is  sent  over  four  transmission 
lines  of  heavy  copper  wire  35  miles  to  the '  transformer  station  in  this 
city.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  construction  of  these  lines,  and 
there  has  been  no  trouble  on  account  of  storms  of  snow  or  sleeL 

At  the  present  time,  the  company  is  supplying  about  5,000  horse- 
power. In  addition  to  public  and  private  lignting  and  the  motive 
power  for  city  street  railways,  the  Radial  Railway,  and  the  Hamilton 
and  Dundas  "Railwayj  34  factories  use  from  15  to  1,000  horsepower 
each,  and  225  factories  use  below  15  horsepower,  the  rate  charged 
varying  from  {20  to  llOO  per  horsepower  per  year,  according  to  con- 
ditions and  amount  used.  ,  ~  ■ 

CnOOglC 
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COTTON   DUCK. 

Among  the  new  industries  attracted  by  the  advent  of  cheap  electric 
power  the  most  important  thus  far  in  complete  operation  is  the  maa- 
ufacture  of  cotton  ouck  by  the  Imperial  Cotton  Company. 

The  mills  are  entirely  new,  erected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade,  and  contain  one  of  tiie  most  complete  and  modem  plants  in  the 
world. 

The  paid-up  capital  is  ¥750,000,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in 
introducing  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  economical  production 
and  for  sa^ty  and  comfori  of  the  operatives. 

The  plant  is  operated  throughout  by  electric  power,  completely 
equipped  with  overhead  heating,  and  fitted  with  the  best  sanitary  con- 


The  entire  equipment  of  the  mills  was  furnished  and  installed  by 
C.  E.  Riley  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  output  is  handled  by  the 
J.  Spencer  Turner  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

The  capacity  of  the  factory  is  2,500,000  pounds  of  finished  ^^oods  per 
annum,  requiring  6,000  bales  of  rawcotton,  which  will  all  be  imported 
from  the  United  States,  The  manager  estimates  that  between  f3,000 
and  $4,000  per  annum  will  be  expended  in  the  United  States  for  mill 
supplies  otner  than  cotton,  and,  as  fully  70  per  cent  of  the  product 
wiirbe  expoiied  through  New  York,  there  will  be  added  benefits  of 
freights  and  transfers. 

AHEBICAN  E^fTERPBTSE. 

The  advantages,  natural  and  artificial,  of  Hamilton  have  attracted 
capital  from  the  United  States  to  numerous  industries,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  toe  Hamilton  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Meriden  Britannia 
Company,  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Volta 
Electric  Storage  Company. 

The  Norton  Manufacturing  Company  has  one  of  its  six  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  tin  cans  here;  and  many  Americans  are 
employed  as  mechanical  experts  in  various  branches  of  manufacturing. 

BOADWAT  AMD  SIDEWALK  MATERIAL. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  has  been  a  valuable  customer  of  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  past  two  years,  for  material  used  in 
connection  with  tar  macadam  roadways  and  the  construction  of  side- 
walks. Two  years  ago,  I  called  attention,  in  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  to  the  material  used  in  the  building  of  permanent 
roadways  in  this  city.  The  old  system  of  macadam  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, because  the  rainfall  percolated  through  the  stone  and  gravel, 
softening  the  surface  and  loosening  the  bed.  Some  years  ^o,  an 
experiment  was  made  by  the  engineer  of  this  city,  combining  the  use 
of  coal  tar  with  the  broken  stone  and  gravel,  thus  making  the  road- 
ways waterproof.  The  first  piece  of  roadway  made  with  tar  macadam 
has  been  in  use  twenty  years,  and  it  has  nowa  better  surface  than  parts 
of  the  asphalt  pavements  that  have  been  laid  in  this  city  less  than  half 
that  time.  Later  experiments  were  made,  and  in  all  cases  the  new 
system  proved  successful.  Three  years  ago,  the  city  council  and  the 
city  engineers  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  ror  economy  in  road  making 
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and  for  permaDency,  the  combination  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  and  tar 
was  the  best  thing  practicable,  and  it  was  decided  to  begin  at  once  a 
system  of  road  making. 

As  the  result  of  my  report  to  the  Department  of  State  on  tar  mac- 
adam roadway^i,  which  was  published  in  the  Advance  Sheets  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  scores  of  letters  have  been  received  at 
this  consulate  and  the  department  of  public  works,  relating  to  the 
method  of  making  the  roadway,  the  cost,  etc.,  and  a  large  number  of 
delegations  have  come  to  this  city  to  make  personal  investigation. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  increased  demand  in  the  United  States 
for  coal-gas  tar  and  an  advance  in  its  value.  This  city  has  been  buy- 
ing almost  exclusively  from  a  Boston  firm  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  used  an  averse  of  40,000  gallons  a  month  during  five  months 
of  the  summer,  "fiiis  demand  for  coal-gaa  tar  for  roadways  is-only  in 
its  infancy,  and  as  it  is  cheaper  and  better  than  many  of  the  compounds 
that  are  bein^  put  upon  the  market,  it  will  prove  profitable  for  Ameri- 
can Arms  dealing  in  that  commodity.  The  tar  macadam  roadway  costs 
an  average  of  80  cents  a  yard. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  has  taken  new  hold  on  the  people  of  this 
city,  and  with  good  roadways  comes  a  demand  for  a  better  system  of 
sidewalks.  This  has  benefited  another  important  industry  in  the  United 
States  and  promises  greater  results  in  future  years.  These  sidewalks 
arc  made  or  concrete,  in  which  cement  plays  an  important  part.  Last 
year,  the  board  of  works  used  Canadian  cement  altogether,  which  did 
not  give  satisfaction  either  in  quality  or  price. 

This  year,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement 
Company,  of  Ormond.  Pa.,  for  the  summer's  supply,  the  price  being  34 
per  cent  less  than  that  asked  by  other  manufacturers  of  cement,  andtbe 
quality  better.  During  the  past  summer,  the  city  has  used  120  car- 
loads of  cement,  each  car  carrying  162  barrels  of  850  pounds.  The 
engineer  and  the  experts  who  nave  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  walks  unite  in  saying  that  the  Ormond  cement  is  the  best  they 
have  ever  used.  Such  an  indorsement  from  the  city  must  have  its 
effect  on  the  building  tildes  here,  that  use  large  quantities  of  cement 
during  the  year,  and  so  long  as  the  price  and  quality  are  satisfactory, 
the  export  of  cement  to  this  country  from  the  United  States  shoula 
largely  increase. 

The  paving  bricks  selected  for  cross  walks  are  also  of  American  man- 
ufacture; they  are  obtained  at  Massillon,  Ohio. 

EHiaSATION. 

The  population  of  Hamilton  is  about  53,000,  and  emigration  to  the 
United  States  is  an  important  factor  in  its  small  percentage  of  increase. 
During  the  year  ended  June  SO,  IdOl,  200  families  obtained  papers  at 
this  consulate  for  the  free  entry  of  their  household  goods,  and!  am  of 
the  opinion  that  a  suflGcient  number,  outside  of  those  thus  represented, 
went  from  here  with  only  personal  baggage  to  bring  the  total  to  900 
or  1,000  persona. 

IN0BEA6ED  DEMAND  FOB  AHBRICAN  STYLES  AND  FABRICS. 

A  Tery  marked  increase  of  American  goods,  both  in  quantity  and 
vai-iety,  is  shown  in  the  shops,  and  merchants  report  that  the  inquiry 
for  late  New  York  stylea  is  growing  and  insistent. 
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The  IcAdinff  dry  good^t  houses  aod  department  stores  carry  l&Tffe 
millinery  stocks  and  engage  in  dressmaking,  and  their  milliners  and 
modistes  are  required  to  visit  New  York  several  times  a  year  to 
observe  the  styles  there,  which  have  lar^ly  superseded  the  European 
and  English  modes  which  formerly  obtained  here. 

The  increase  of  travel  between  the  countries,  with  opportunity  for 
observation  and  comparison,  has  contributed  to  this  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  for  the  goods  worn  bv  their  American  sisters,  and 
the  difference  in  cost  is  not  sufiGcient  to  shut  them  out. 

The  exhibits  of  merchandise  at  the  Fan-American  Exposition  have 
been  examined  by  a  roajority  of  the  liberal  buyers  of  this  district, 
and  will  certainly  create  a  further  demand  for  American  products. 

A  targe  share  of  the  trade  in  ready-made  suits  and  blouses  for  women 
and  children  is  already  in  the  bands  of  American  dealers,  because  they 
are  up  to  date  and  the  merchant  is  not  required  to  overstock,  and  can 
keep  nis  lines  full  at  short  notice. 

The  trade  in  American  boots  and  shoes  is  still  growing,  especially 
in  women's  wear.  Two  of  the  leading  dealers  now  make  a  specialty 
of  American  goods  and  call  attention  to  them  in  their  window  signs. 
They  inform  me  that  some  $40,000  worth  were  sold  here  within  the 
past  year,  for  which  the  consumer  paid  much  higher  prices  than  for 
the  Canadian  make. 

There  is  also  a  growing  trade  with  United  States  hounes  in  the  line 
of  novelties  and  trimmings  and  the  small  wares  of  the  diy  goods  trade. 
American  hardware,  especially  in  edge  tools,  saws,  and  builders'  fur- 
'  nishings,  has  the  preference  here,  and  also  certain  lines  of  cutlery. 


This  consular  district  is  the  garden  spot  of  Canada,  and  includes  the 
enterprising  and  prosperous  towns  of  Brantford,  Gait,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Waterloo,  and  a  rich  fruit  and  fine  stock  producing  farming  sec- 
tion. The  purchasing  capacity  of  the  people  is  large,  and  United 
States  goods  are  growing  in  favor  with  all  classes.  There  are  no 
restrictions  placed  upon  commercial  travelers,  except  the  collection  of 
duties  on  samples,  and  goods  may  be  shipped  in  bond  to  interior  cus- 
tom-houses for  examination  and  approval  and  returned,  if  not  accepted, 
without  duty  or  serious  inconvenience. 

Merchandise  is  not  required  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
country  producing  it,  or  otherwise  designated,  unless  entitled  toadif- 
ferentwl  tariff. 

Railroad  and  steamboat  transportation  is  convenient,  and  ample  and 

thorough  attention  to  this  field  on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  and 

dealers  would  certainly  prove  remunerative.     This  market,  at  our  very 

doors,  is  not  being  taken  such  advantage  of  as  its  possibilities  warrant. 

jAa  M.  Shepard,  Conmd. 

Hamiltom,  Octolier  £9,  1901. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district  have 
increased  30  per  cent  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1901,  over  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1900.    With  the  exception  of  feldspar, 
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the  increase  has  been  in  articles  of  common  export,  lumber,  hides  aod 
skins,  cattle,  and  raw  furs  showing  the  greatest  gain. 

The  commercial  activity  in  the  Unitea  States  is  the  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  bringing  about  this  increase  of  exports. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  write  definitely  of  the  imports,  as  the 
statistical  department  of  the  custom-house  has  been  moved  to  Ottawa. 

The  locomotive  works,  which  last  year  at  this  time  were  awaiting  a 
purchaser,  have  been  started  under  the  best  of  management.  I  learn 
that  it  is  now  buying  90  per  cent  of  its  steel  in  Belgium  and  Scotland; 
formerly  it  purchasra  this  in  the  United  States. 


I  find  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade.  As 
formerly,  American  manufactures  are  found  in  every  store,  on  account 
of  their  superior  workmanship.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  work- 
men's tools.  Qood  quality  and  special  patterns  give  our  goods  their 
place. 

Fine  cutlery  is  GenmiD  and  £nglish;  rougher  articles  are  Canadian. 
Gentlemen's  outside  clothing  material  is  Canadian  or  European.  Some 
hats  and  shoes  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  electric  sup- 
plies are  almost  entirely  from  that  country. 

Canadian  tastes  are  every  year  becoming  more  American,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  future,  articles  in  use  here  will  be  almost  exclusively 
made  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 


Under  the  influence  of  commercial  operations  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  great  activity  in  mining  in  this  district,  gold,  iron, 
corundum,  feldspar,  and  mica  being  the  chief  branches.  How  much 
the  gold  mines  are  paying,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  the  opinion  here 
that  only  those  which  can  save  the  arsenic  are  profitable. 

A  good  deal  of  iron  ore  has  been  mined  for  smelting,  but  these  mines 
are  dependent  upon  the  bonus  of  $S  a  ton  paid  Canadian  smelting  works. 

Feldspar  is  all  exported  to  the  Unitea  States,  and  is  represented  to 
beof  the  best  quality.  Corundum  is  also  exported  to  the  United 
States,  but  as  yet  this  is  an  infant  industry.  Mica  has  been  developed 
in  largequantitiesfor  our  markets,  but  at  present  the  trade  is  suffering, 
it  is  claimed,  from  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  mica  from 
India. 

CEOP8. 

The  agricultural  outlook  is  not  quite  as  bright  as  last  year.  The 
hay  crop  is  the  only  one  which  the  farmers  are  willing  to  admit  is  good. 


In  June,  the  street  railway  and  the  locomotive  works  were  inter- 
rupted by  strikes.  The  street  railway  strike  lasted  eleven  days;  loss 
to  the  company,  $688.73;  loss  to  the  employees,  $396.  The  settlemeut 
leaves  the  advantages  as  much  with  the  company  as  with  the  employees. 
In  the  strike  of  uie  locomotive  works,  the  loss  to  the  comfMiny  was 
represented  in  the  profits  upon  one  engine;  the  loss  to  the  employees 
was  $1,672.85. 

M.  H.  TwiTCHELL,  C<mfnd. 

KiHQeTOH,  October  1,  1901. 
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The  post  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  all  lines.  Manufac- 
turers are  crowded  with  orders,  and  many  are  running  overtime  to 
meet  the  demands  of  trade.  l«bor  is  very  generally  employed,  at 
somewhat  increased  w^^. 

AGBICnL.TnBE. 

This  has  been  a  very  prosperous  year  for  the  fanner;  good  crops 
and  high  prices  have  prevailed  throughout  the  Dominion.  The  gov- 
ernment is  making  every  effort  to  establish  permanent  markets  for 
Canadian  products,  and,  through  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
and  a  studied  effort  to  me^t  requirements  in  Great  Britain,  they  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish  this  object, 

Ea!p(n1*  of  agriaJlttral  pToducU/oT  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900. 
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Exportt  of  agr-tcuUvToi  proihuU/OT  the  ytar  ended  June  30,  1900 — Continaed- 
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8COAB  BEET. 

The  farmera  in  this  part  of  Ontario  are  seriously  contemplating 
engaging  in  the  sugar-oeet  industry.  It  has  been  established  by 
experiments  and  by  an  analysis  of  the  different  soils  that  this  part  of 
tbe  Province  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  organize  a  company  in  this  city  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  many  of  the  farmers  are  preparing  to 
eng^e  in  the  industry. 


The  tobacco  industry  in  this  Province  is  i^in  receiving  considerable 
attention.  The  acreage  la^  year  was  2,477,  with  an  output  of  2,854,900 
pounds.     In  this  connection,  I  quote  from  a  local  newspaper: 

London  continues  to  advance  aa  a  center  for  the  manufactoreof  dgara.  There  ue 
under  the  auperviHion  of  the  officials  of  this  port  now  no  fewer  than  20  ciear  fac- 
tories. Last  year,  they  worked  np  464,124  pounds  of  tobacco  into  26,476,910  cigars, 
and  paid  a  total  duty  of  ?115.H00.44.  More  than  one-fourth  the  total  quantity  ol 
cigars  produced  in  tbe  Dominion  ore  the  work  of  the  cigar  makers  of  London.  The 
returns  show  that  no  other  city  in  the  Dominion,  except  Montreal,  baa  ai  large  a 
cigar-manufacturing  industry  as  London. 

BXFOBT6  AND  IHFORTe. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  remains  about  the  same  as  shown  in 
my  last  annual  report,  the  leading  articles  of  import  being  iron,  steel, 
metals  and  manufactures  thereof,  coal,  wool  and  manufactures 
thereof,  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  hats  and  caps,  silks,  sugars, 
tobacco,  tea,  seeds,  corn,  dried,  and  tropical  fruits,  glass,  leather,  etc 
Hembt  S.  Culvbb,  Contnd. 

London,  Novemher  25,  1901. 


joovGoOt^lc 
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NIAGAKA  FALI^. 

The  imports  into  this  constUar  district  from  tbe  United  states  for 
ibe  aiz  months  ended  July  1,  1901,  amounted  to  (478,607.  The 
exporta  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  were  valued  at 
«132,221.2«,  leaving  a  balance  of  1346,485.74  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  imports  consiBted  of  coal,  electrical  supplies,  iron, 
leather,  oils,  silks,  sugar,  woodenware,  books,  braces,  cement,  drugs, 
fruit,  gold  and  silver,  musical  instruments,  salt,  and  webbing. 

DBVELOPBCBJ«T  OF  NIAOASA  FALLS  VFATEB  POWER. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  is  constantly  increasing,  and  as  the 
Niagara  frontier  promises  soon  to  be  the  principal  manufacturing  dis- 
trict in  Canada,  i^  development  will  be  worthy  of  careful  study.  The 
basis  of  growth  heretofore  has  been  the  Welland  canal  and  the  cheap 
water  power  which  it  has  provided,  ThiH  will  now  be  supplemented 
by  cheap  electric  powerjwhich  will  be  available  at  Niagara  Falls,  Can- 
ads,  within  two  years.  The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  of  Canada, 
a  branch  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  of  New  York,  is  push- 
ing the  construction  of  its  Canadian  plant  night  and  day.  Five  dyna- 
mos of  10,000  horsepower  each  will  be  installed.  These  dynamos  will 
be  the  largest  ever  constructed.  The  largest  d)''namo8  now  in  use  at 
the  pow:er  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  are  of  5,000  horsepower,  but  it 
has  oeen  decided  that  dynamos  of  10,000  horsepower  are  practicable 
and  will  bring  about  a  saving  in  cost  of  equipment.  The  franchise  of 
the  Canadian  power  compiny  provides  for  uie  ultimate  development 
of  200,000  horsepower.  The  expenditures  so  far  authorized  approxi- 
mate 12,000,000. 

HANTFACrrOBIBS. 

With  the  Welland  Canal  but  8  miles  distant  and  with  the  principal 
railroads  of  Canada  centering  at  Niagara  Falls,  it  is  evident  that  manu- 
facturers will  give  the  many  advantages  offered  careful  consideration. 
A  number  of  branch  manufactories  from  the  United  States  are  already 
established  on  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  and  more  are  getting  ready  to 
locate  there. 

The  principal  manufactured  products  at  the  present  time  are  wood 
pulp,  paper,  bicycles,  carborundum,  silver-plated  ware,  farm  imple- 
ments, horsehair,  brass  bedsteads,  suspenders  and  neckwear,  patent 
medicines,  and  metal  goods. 

While  Canada's  growth  in  manufactures  has  been  satisfactory  in  the 
main,  some  unexpected  discoveries  have  been  made  in  certain  lines. 
Industries  that  meet  with  marked  success  in  the  United  States  fail 
utterly  in  Canada,  with  a  population  of  le^s  than  6,000,000.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  products  in  which  many  different  designs  must  be 

f)rovided.  Ambitious  efforts  have  been  made,  for  instance,  to  estab- 
isb  Canadian  woolen  mills.  There  was  a  multiplicity  of  orders,  but 
they  were  small,  and  so  many  different  designs  were  demanded  to  meet 
ihe  competition  of  American  makes  that  it  was  impossible  to  operate 
the  mills  at  a  profit.  If  the  trade  had  been  satisfied  with  a  narrow 
range  of  designs,  the  mills  would  have  proved  successful.    As  it  is,  the 
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Cornwall  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the  lai^est  woolen  mills  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  has  deciaed  to  close  down  as  soon  as  possible. 

POSTAL   NOTES. 

As  several  lar^  firms  in  the  United  States  make  a  specialty  of  mail 
orders,  it  will  interest  them  to  learn  that,  within  the  past  year,  the 
Canadian  postal  authorities  have  arranged  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  cash  their  postal  notes  just  as  if  the  notes  were  to  be  raid  in 
the  Dominion  itself.  Canada  renders  a  similar  service  to  the  United 
States. 

Hablan  W.  Brush,  Chiwl. 

NuGARA  Falls,  Decemier  ff,  1901. 


Industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  this  district  are  in  a  most 
prosperous  condition.  The  lumbermen  are  slightly  curtailing  the  cut 
as  compared  with  the  previous  season,  in  order  to  maintain  present 
prices  of  lumber.  New  mines  ai-e  being  opened  up  in  the  mineral  belt, 
and  at  the  preaent  rate  of  development,  mining  wilt  soon  be  second  to 
no  other  industry  in  the  district.  No  pulp  is  manufactured  as  vet,  bat 
next  summer  will  see  two  or  more  large  mills  in  operation.  Agricul- 
tural and  grazing  interests  are  in  a  Nourishing  condition  in  the  sections 
adapted  to  these  pursuits.  Numerous  short  lines  of  railway  have  been 
projected.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  service  is  excellent.  Work  on 
the  Trent  Valley  Canal  is  not  progressing  very  rapidly,  and  no  reliable 
estimate  is  obtainable  as  to  the  date  of  its  completion.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Muskoka  di.'jtrict  and  other  lake  resorts  in  the  district 
was  in  excess  of  last  year's  record. 

Following  is  a  more  extended  account  of  the  principal  interests  of 
the  district: 

LDUBER. 

The  cut  was  approximately  400,000,000  feet  for  the  winter  of  1901. 
About  230,000,000  feet  of  this  amount  is  being  or  has  been  sawn  within 
this  district.  Prices  for  white  pine  are  hrm  and  about  the  same  as 
last  year,  ranging  from  ^.50  and  $6  per  thousand  for  dead  culls  to 
$37.50  per  thousand  for  prime  No.  1  cuts,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping 
points.  Hemlock,  birch,  olm,  ash,  and  oak  lumber  are  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities;  also  pine  and  cedar  shingles,  laths,  staves, 
and  pickets. 

HININO. 

Mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  district,  but  apparently  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  mineral  belt  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  James 
Bay.  The  Canadian  Copper  Company,  the  Oxford  Copper  Company, 
and  the  Ontario  Smelting  Company  are  operating  at  Sudoury  andCop- 
per  Cliff.  Copper  and  nickel  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000  were 
exported  from  the  Sudbury  mines  to  the  United  States  last  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  continually  prospecting,  and  many  valuable  prop- 
erties have  been  located,  but  which  are  at  present  inaccessible  from 
lack  of  railway  connection.  The  Victoria  mines,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Sudbury,  owned  by  Ludwig  Mond,  of  London,  England,  are  in  full 
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operation.  The  product  is  exported  to  Eneland,  These  mines  are 
said  to  be  among  the  most  valuable  nickel  ana  copper  deposits  yet  dis- 
covered in  Can^a.  The  North  Shore  and  Manitoulin  Railway  and  Che 
Algoma  Central  Railway  (both  new  roads)  traverse  sections  of  thid 
mineral  belt. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  gives  admirable  service  for  both  passen- 
gers, and  freight  to  nearly  all  points  in  the  district  south  of  North 
Riy.  At  Scotia  Junction,  82  miles  north  of  Orillia,  this  road  connects 
with  the  Canadian  Atlantic  west  for  Parry  Sound  and  east  for  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  and  intermediate  points.  At  North  Bay,  connection  is 
made  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the  Paci£c  coast. 

The  Maniteulin  and  North  Shore  I&ilway,  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction, will  join  Manitoulin  Ii^land  with  tne  mainland;  thence  run- 
ning from  the  north  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  traversing  a  valuable 
mineral  belt,  will  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Sudbury. 

The  AJgoma  Central  Railroad  has  for  its  objective  northern  terminus 
Moose  Factory,  on  the  Hudson  Bay.  At  present,  50  miles  have  been 
completed  and  aie  in  operation  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the 
Chippewa  River,  nearly  due  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  This  section 
of  the  country  is  rapidly  being  opened  up  and  its  resources  developed. 

The  proposed  North  Bay  and  James  Bay  Railway  has  been  surveyed 
and  there  are  indications  that  construction  will  begin  next  year. 
Should  this  road  be  built,  it  would  reach  a  pine  belt  containing  miflions 
of  feet  of  splendid  white  pine  as  well  as  valuable  mining  properties. 

Several  snort  lines  in  the  mineral  region  are  also  projected,  some  of 
which  will  be  constructed  in  the  near  future. 


As  above  mentioned,  work  on  the  Trent  Valley  Canal  is  not  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly,  although  contractors  are  operating  at  several 
points  along  the  route. 

The  route  for  tbe  proposed  Geor^an  Bay  Canal  begins  at  French 
River,  on  the  Georgian  Bay,  runs  up  that  river  to  I^ke  Nipissing, 
across  Nipissing  to  North  Bay,  thence  east  through  several  small  lakes 
to  the  Mattawa  River,  down  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ottawa, 
and  down  tbe  Ottawa  River  to  Montreal.  Its  length  will  be  430  miles 
.  and  the  estimated  cost  $68,000,000. 

AGBICDLTURE  AND  FAEM  PBODUOE. 

Much  of  this  part  of  Ontario  is  barren  and  rocky,  but  in  certain 
sections,  the  country  is  very  rich  and  f  ei-tile.  Butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
are  exported  to  England,  and  cattle  and  sheep  to  me  United  States. 
Modern  farming  implements  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  about  80  per 
cent  of  tbe  total  is  of  Ameiican  manufacture. 

HANUFACrCBES. 

Lumber  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  under  this  head.  There 
are  thirty^  large  mills  in  the  district  and  many  small  ones,  producing 
square  tmtber,  lumber,  deals,  boards,  laths,  shingles,  staves,  neadings, 
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pickets,  boxes,  hoops,  etc.     White  pine,  red  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
asb,  elm,  oak,  birch,  and  cedar  are  found  in  abundance. 

A  large  carriage  factory  in  Orillia  manufactureu  7,000  vehicles 
annuAllj  and  empTojs  130  to  150  men. 

WOOD   PDLP. 

Litigation  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  and  Sturgeon 
Falls  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  a  decision  is  expected  at  any  time. 
When  this  occurs,  the  mills  will  be  completed  and  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper  begun  on  a  large  scale.  Much  of  the  machinery  was 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  has  been  at  the  plant  for  two 
years. 

The  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  erecting  a  laive 

Sulp  mill  at  Webbwood.    An  American  firm  has  the  contract,  and  by 
uly  1, 1901,  the  concern  expects  to  be  manufacturing  100  tons  of  pulp 
a  day. 


Lumber  is  the  leading  export  and  goes  to  the  United  States  princi- 
pally, although  it  is  exported  to  England,  Cuba,  and  South  America. 

Mckel  and  nickel  matte  are  nearly  all  exported  to  the  United  States 
for  refining. 

Other  exports  ai'e  raw  furs,  gluestock  (hide  scraps),  cattle,  and 
sheep  to  the  United  States,  and  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  and  cheese  to 
England.  The  values  of  the  principal  exports  are:  Lumber,  8197,- 
828.15;  shingles,  $19,044.95;  bides,  111,629.10;  hide  scrap  and  skiv- 
ings  (gluestock),  $5,655.43;  lambs,  $4,11S.50;  cattle  hair,  $3,213.23; 
cattle,  $3,164;  emigrants'  effects,  $2,373;  raw  furs,  $1,940.90;  laths, 
$1,795.41. 

IHPOBTS. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  secure  accurate  figures  as  to  tlie  imports, 
as  the  customs  office  in  Orillia  is  under  the  nead  office  at  Toronto. 
There  are  three  other  subcollectoi's'  offices  in  the  district,  at  Midland, 
North  Bay,  and  Sudbury.  Approximately,  the  principal  imports  from 
the  United  States  for  the  last  hscal  year  were  as  follows: 

Sawmill,  farming,  and  pulp  machinery,  from  $30,000  to  $40,000; 
coal,  $100,000;  agricultural  implements,  $20,000,  hides,  $8,000;  sugar, 
$10,000;  patent  medicines,  $15,000;  shoes,  $5,000;  watches,  clocks, 
etc.,  $15,000;  cut  glass  and  jewelry,  $15,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  extracts  for  dyeing  hides,  carriage-factory 
machinery,  leather  for  carriage  tops,  hand  tools  and  lathes,  saws,  axes, 
and  carpenters'  tools,  cameras  and  photographers'  supplies,  umbrellas, 
belting,  candles,  and  cement  are  imported.  The  Toronto  wholesalers 
sell  dealers  in  this  district  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
goods  annually  which  do  not  pass  through  the  Orillia  customs  office, 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  experienced  commercial  travelers,  repre- 
senting United  States  manufacturers,  with  regularly  established  routes, 
would  increase  very  largely  the  sale  of  American  goods  in  this  district. 
I  have  advocated  this  before,  and  the  experience  of  traveling  salesmen 
now  in  this  vicinity  confirms  my  belief.  This  district  is  at  present 
most  prosperous;  money  is  plentiful,  and  the  mining  interests  are  bound 
to  be  developed  enormously  in  the  ioimediate  future.     Many  of  the 
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men  ovraing  claima  are  AmerioaDs,  a  much  larger  namber  are  employed 
developing  them,  and  when  obtainable,  tbey  prefer  American  manu- 
factures. 

Careful  attention  sbonld  be  giren  to  packing  and  prompt  delivery 
of  goods.  When  these  pointa  are  observed,  I  have  no  doubt  results 
will  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

E.  A.  Wakefield,  CoTiaid. 

Okiixia,  Oi^dber  31,  1901. 


8T.  THOMAS. 


The  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1900,  as  indicated  by  consular  invoice  certificates,  amounted  to 
$739,593.69,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901,  9217,827.70. 


As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  collector  of  customs  for  this  distnct 
ia  unable  to  furnish  date  on  imports.  These  statistics  are  now  com- 
piled at  Ottawa  and  published  only  in  the  aggregate  for  the  Dominion. 

TEADE   RELATIONS   WITH    THE   UNITED  STATES. 

In  a  recent  analysis  of  present  commercial  conditions  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  Mr.  John  Charlton,  M.  P.,  one  of  the 
ablest  Canadian  statesmen,  had  much  to  say  bearing  on  the  obstacles 
interposed  by  our  tariff  to  increased  trade  relations.  At  this  time, 
when  the  policy  of  reciprocity  has  forged  itself  to  the  front  in  the 
United  States  as  a  paramount  question,  I  deem  it  aproi)os  to  quote 
some  of  his  important  utterances  and  statistics  as  evidencing  the  atti- 
tude of  representative  Canadians.     He  says: 

Th<^ir  EeostAphical  poejtion  (the  United  Statee  Rnd  Canada)  eftch  to  the  other,  and 
the  trend  of  natural  relations,  draw  irreeistibly  toward  cloee  commercial  relations. 
That  tbere  should  be  Interchange  of  prodacbons  of  vast  volume  between  the  two 
countries  may  he  deemed  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nature.  Natural  tendencies 
have,  however,  been  thwarted  and  dwarfed  by  Ihirty-four  yeara  of  reprcHsive  fiscal 
1«^elatioD,  for  since  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treatv  of  1666,  the  turiff  of  the 

••nited  State '    "        "    -    '  ---  -  -  ■''  ■ '  i- - 

_)8troyingCi ..,...._  .  „   ..__ 

perioa  has  been  a  moderate  and  reasonable  one,  and  at  the  present  time,  Canidian 


le^elatioD,  for  since  tbc  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1H66,  the  turift  of  the 
United  Statee  seema  to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  diecourafi^ng  and 
destroying  Canadian  trade.  Cknada's  policy  toward  the  United  States  during  the 
perioa  has  been  a  moderate  and  reasonable  one,  and  at  the  present  time,  Canidian 
duties  u)>on  total  imports  from  the  United  States  are  only  one-half  in  perce>itage 
those  levied  by  the  American  Government  upon  Canadian  products.  This  has  been 
the  character  of  the  tariff  of  the  two  countries  for  a  generauon.  The  result  of  this 
marked  disparity  in  tbe  character  of  the  tariff  of  the  two  countries  has  led  to  the 
estabUBhroent  of  trade  relations  of  the  most  unsatialactory  character,  as  toward 

■e  $119,306,000;  the  previous 

Ear  they  were  $116,972,000.  Last  year,  our  imports  from  Great  Britain  were 
3,104,000,  or  but  little  more  than  one-third  the  amount  of  tbe  imports  from  the 
United  Btatee.  Our  total  exports  to  the  United  States  last  year  were  $70,000,000, 
but  this  included  in  round  numbers  probably  $25,000,000  in  coin,  bullion,  gold- 
bearing  quartz,  nnggets,  and  eilver  concentrations,  and  making  a  further  deduc- 
doD  for  ont  exports  of  foreign  domestic  products  of  $2,423,000,  our  net  exports  of 
domestic  products  to  the  United  States  without  precious  metals  was  less  than 
$44,000,000.  While  our  exports  presented  this  unfavorable  aspect,  the  total  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  $106,3^000,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  our  total  import 
Crom  that  coimtry.    The  United  States  poesemee  great  manufacturing  centeie  and 
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great  aggregatiane  of  population  in  cities,  and  should  naturally  furnish  Caooda  with 
on  extensive  market  for  farm  products;  but  our  exports  of  lann  products  to  that 
country  last  year  were  two  and  a  half  times  less  than  the  imports  of  farm  products 
from  that  country.  We  porchased  from  the  United  States  of  free  com  hst  year 
within  a  half  million  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products  exported  to  that  cooutry 
from  Canada. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  an  analysis  of  our  trade  returns  from  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  For  the  previous  year,  our  import  of  manufactures  was 
$63,000,000  from  the  United  8tat«s  and  $3S,000,000  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  ta  not 
improbable  that  the  imports  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  are  still  greater 
this  year.  White  this  volume  of  the  productions  of  American  labor  is  purchased  by 
UB,  the  producer  of  food  in  Canada  is  prevented  by  a  nearly  prohibitory  tariff  from 
selling  food  products  to  the  operatives  in  the  United  States  who  produce  the  goods 
he  purchases.  Our  free  imports  from  the  United  States  last  year  were  ^,884,000,  or 
76  per  cent  of  our  total  free  imports  ima  the  world.  Of  this  free  list,  no  less  thui 
(30,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  was  composed  of  manufactures,  lumber,  and  Indian 
com.  Our  free  list  for  entry  into  the  United  States,  aside  from  the  predous  metals, 
was  practically  nil.  These  figures  convey  the  information  that  our  trade  relations 
with  the  Uait«d  States  are  upon  an  unsatisfiMtory  footing,  and  the  policy  which  gives 
the  United  States  easy  access  to  our  market,  and  is  met  by  a  policv  which  excludes 
our  natural  products  from  that  country,  is  one  which  requires  modification.  ■  *  • 
The  sidoption  of  the  American  scale  ot  dDties  tor  the  purpose  of  securing  the  manu- 
facture in  our  own  couotry  of  the  enormous  amount  of  manufactures  we  now  import 
from  that  country  would  be  a  pertinent  and  proper  answer  to  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  an  adequate  modification  of  their  own  trade  policy 
toward  us.  If  such  refusal  is  given,  the  adoption  of  the  coume  indicated  would  be 
something  higher  than  protection.  It  might  properly  be  termed  seU-protectioD. 
The  adoption  of  this  policy  would  ^ve  employment  to  Canadian  labor  and  capibd, 
and  would  turn  Uie  now  of  population  from  the  United  States  to  our  own  country. 

The  Toronto  Globe,  the  leading  Dominion  and  provincial  govern- 
ment organ  in  Ontario,  in  addition  to  publishing  Mr.  Charlton's  address 
in  full,  emphaeizea  his  attitude  by  devoting  a  column  editorial  three 
days  later  to  an  analysis  and  commendation  of  the  same.  In  another 
recent  issue,  the  Globe,  discussing  the  same  subject,  saya  editorially: 

The  surest  ground  to  take  is  that  ot  the  encouragement  of  Canadian  industry,  and 
of  the  arrangement  of  our  own  tariff  with  that  end.  •  ■  «  If  Great  Britiun  is 
wedded  to  free  tiade,  it  the  United  States  is  wedded  to  high  protection^  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  their  coorae;  we  must  simply  adopt  that  course  which  is  beet  for 
onr  own  interests. 

This  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  attitude  of  statesmen  and  press  alike 
on  the  question  of  freer  and  fairer  trade  with  the  United  States  ou  the 
one  hand,  and  protection,  the  upbuilding  of  home  manufactures,  and 
consequent  encouragement  of  unmigration,  on  the  other.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  sentiment,  however,  is  favorable  to  the  former  pouc^, 
and  early  action  on  our  part  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  would, 
in  my  opinion,  have  the  immediate  effect  of  discouraging  the  advocates 
of  reprisal  measures  in  the  shape  of  the  adoption  of  s  high  protective 
tariff  by  Canada,  and  would  give  the  trade  of  the  United  States  a  still 
stronger  foothold  in  this  colony. 

In  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  preferential  tariff  on 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  published  an  analysis  of  the  woolen 
trade  on  September  30, 1901,  in  which  he  submits  the  following  deduc- 
tions as  indisputable  facts: 

1.  The  woolen  imports  have  increased  in  value  during  the  four  years  of  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  about  $2,670,303. 

".  Woolen  machinery  capable  ot  ptwiucing  (2,760,000  worth  of  woolen  «>ods  h 
erate,  and  has  thrown  aconespondingnumberot  men  out  of  employmee 


ceased  to  operate,  and  hasthrownacorTespondingnumberot  men  out  of  employment. 

3.  The  imports  of  woolen  goods  increased  14i  per  cent  in  1901  over  the  yew  1900 

as  a  result  ot  the  incrMse  in  the  preferential  toHrf  from  26  to  33i  per  cent  ij 
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Mr.  Russell  adda  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers to  parade  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  before  the  public  or 
for  the  .scrutiny  of  their  keen  foreign  competitors.  "  Surely  it  is  not 
neceasBiT  for  this  industry,"  says  Mr.  Ruasell,  "to  show  that  the 
whole  01  its  trade  is  being  swept  away  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
just  coDsideratioD  at  the  hands  of  the  government  of  the  country." 

IMPORTS   FBOM   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

In  regard  to  imports  from  the  United  States  into  thb  district,  while 
I  am  unable  to  procure  statistics,  I  am  assured  by  merchants  that  our 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  cutlery,  cotton  gooos,  hats,  caps,  gentle- 
men's furnishing  goods  and  notions,  granite  ware,  hardware;  oils, 
paints,  and  varnishes;  moldings,  picture  frames,  and  wall  paper;  mil- 
linery, mantles,  and  dress  goods;  bicycles  and  typewriters,  and  farm 
machinery  and  implements  are  holding  their  own,  and  in  some 
instances,  such  as  fine  shoes,  cutlery,  jewelry,  bric-a-brac  and  notions, 
bicycles  and  typewriters,  and  moldings,  picture  frames,  and  wall  paper, 
they  receive  the  preference. 

SUOAB  BEETS. 

Very  satisfactory  experiments  in  growing  sugar  beets  have  been 
made  m  portions  of  this  district  during  the  past  year.  The  product 
is  now  bemg  shipped  to  Michigan  refineries.  It  is  contemplated  estab- 
lishing a  rehnery  at  London,  Ontario,  which  will  be  in  operation  next 
season.  The  sugar  beets  shipped  to  Michigan  bring  $3  per  ton  on 
board  cars. 

BEOOU   OOBN. 

I  understand  an  effort  will  also  be  made  next  season  to  grow  broom 
com  in  this  district.  A  broom  and  brush  factory  employing  about 
one  hundred  operatives  will  erect  buildings  here  this  fall  and  operate 
on  an  extensive  scale.  The  company's  plant  is  at  present  located  at 
Norwich,  Ontario,  but,  owing  to  madequate  railroad  facilities,  is  being 
abandoned.  The  broom  corn  for  this  factory  has  heretofore  been  pur- 
chased in  Illinois.  The  output  is  not  only  marketed  in  Canada,  but  is 
being  exported  to  Europe  and  Australia. 

PBTBOLEUH. 

Oil  has  recently  been  struck  both  east  and  west  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
further  prospecting  is  in  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  in  its  power,  the  Ontario 
government  will  continue  to  bend  its  energies  toward  developing  the 
primeval  and  unsettled  portions  of  old  and  new  Ontario^  as  well  as 
encourt^ng  and  fostering  home  manufactures  and  industries. 

N.  J.  BuBKB,  Candid. 

St.  Thomas,  Odoier  32,  X901. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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SAtn/r  STE.  MARIE. 

This  consular  district  made  great  commercial  and  industrial  progress 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901. 

The  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Power  Company  has  contributed 
largely  to  this  increase  in  prosperity.  This  corporation  is  capitalized 
at  #117,000,000,  and  includes  the  following  companies:  Al^ma  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  Bay  Railway,  Manitoulin  and  Northern  Railway,  The 
Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  The  Ontario  Lake  Superior  Power 
Company,  Nickel  Steel  Works,  ^ult  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 

Sny,  Tagona  Water  and  Light  Company,  Canadian  Electro-Chemical 
mpany,  Algoma  Iron  Works,  and  others.  It  will  operate  railroads, 
steamship  lines,  steel  mills,  iron  furnaces,  pulp  mills,  tube  mills, 
chemical  works,  smelting  works  for  refining  nickel,  copper,  and  other 
ores,  mines,  street  railways,  and  brick  works,  and  will  furnish  water  and 
light  for  this  city.  Mr.  F.  H.  Clergue,  formerly  of  Bangor,  Me.,  is 
the  originator  of  these  enterprises  and  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  vari- 
ous companies. 

The  first  venture  was  the  purchase,  about  six  years  ago,  of  an  unfio- 
ished  canal,  which  had  been  built  by  the  citizens  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
for  utilizing  the  water  power  of  St.  Marys  Falls.  This  canal  was  com- 
pleted and  developed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  horsepower.  A 
mill  was  then  buiK  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  with  a  capacity 

CnOOt^lc 
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of  aboQt  100  tons  daily.  I^ter,  the  daily  output  was  increased  to  150 
tons.  Other  mills  and  enterprises  closely  followed.  The  steel  mills 
and  iron  farnaces  are  expected  to  have  a  capacity  of  about  600  tons 
each  per  day, 

LArge  commercial  and  ore  docks  have  been  constructed  at  Mtchipi- 
coton  Harbor  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  a  second  canal,  which  is 
expected  to  develop  40,000  horsepower,  is  under  way. 


The  Manitoatin  and  Northern  Railway,  one  of  the  roads  bein^  built 
by  the  Consolidated  Lake  Superior  Power  Company,  is  to  run  from 
Wiarton,  in  the  western  part  of  Ontario,  northerly  across  Manitoulin 
Island  to  the  Sudbury  nickel  district,  thence  westerly  to  connect  with 
the  Aleoma  Central  and  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  It  will  be  over  300 
miles  uyng  when  completed,  and  will  require  a  ferry  transfer  from  the 
mainland  to  the  south  side  of  Manitoulin  Island  ^nbout  15  miles).  The 
northern  part  of  the  island  will  be  connected  witn  the  mainland  by  two 
'  bridges  across  narrow  channels.  The  i-oad  will  shorten  by  from  75  to 
200  miles  the  distance  by  rail  from  this  district  and  points  north  and 
weiit  to  Toronto  and  southwestern  Ontario.  The  route  westward  from 
Sudbury  will  run  for  about  150  miles  through  an  uninhabited  or 
sparsely  settled  district,  throughout  all  of  which  are  found  outcrop- 
pings  of  iron,  copper,  ^lena,  and  other  valuable  ores.  It  is  thought 
that  the  mineral  deposits  along  this  part  of  the  line,  on  the  land  that 
was  received  by  the  company  as  a  subsidy  from  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, will  eventually  prove  very  valuable.  The  road  will  also  open 
up  a  large  amount  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  timber  not  now  available 
for  market. 

The  Algoma  Central  and  Hndson  Bay  Railwav  Company  has  com- 

Sleted  ana  is  using  about  50  miles  of  road.  Twenty  miles  of  the 
[ichipicoton  branch  have  also  been  finished  and  placed  in  operation. 
The  country  traversed  by  these  two  lines,  as  far  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  is  very  rough  and  hilly  and  generally  not  favorable 
for  agriculture,  but  it  abounds  in  minerals.  Several  large  bodies  of 
iron  ore  have  been  located,  one  of  which,  the  *' Helen"  mine,  is  now 
8hi{>ping  pierbaps  1,000  tons  of  ore  daily.  Copper  and  other  mines 
are  also  being  developed. 

The  principal  timber  of  merchantable  value  on  this  road  is  pine  and 
spruce.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  hard  woods  that  wilt  be  opened 
up  to  commerce,  but  judging  from  the  best  information  obtainable, 
they  will  not  be  of  gi'eat  commercial  value.  There  is  no  elm,  and  the 
*'birds-eye"  and  other  maples  are  generally  small,  knotty,  and  black- 
hearted. There  is  some  birch,  but  it  is  ratner  small  and  short-lxxlied 
and  is  limited  in  quantity.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Consolidated  Lake 
Superior  Power  Company  to  use  charcoal  principally  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  in  the  new  furnaces  now  building,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  timber,  except  the  pine  and  spruce,  will  l^  of  more  value  for  char- 
coal than  for  lumber.  With  this  end  in  view,  contracts  have  been  let 
for  cutting  cord  wood  for  charcoal,  which,  I  understand,  call  for  300 
cords  per  day,  and  run  for  three  years.  The  intention  is  to  save  all 
the  by-products  of  the  wood. 

The  fine  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  Hudson  Bay  will 
mn  through  a  country  that  has  hardly  been  explored,  and  very  Uttl^ 
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is  known  of  its  resources.  It  is  known,  however,  that  a  heavy  belt 
of  spruce  lieti  just  south  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
will  oe  the  principal  merchantable  timber.  It  is  said  that  this  r^on 
is  underlaid  with  minerals  and  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  arable 
land. 


Great  activity  has  continued  in  mining  in  this  district  during  the 
year  iuat  ended.  The  Helen  iron  mine,  situated  on  the  Algoma  Cen- 
tral Railway,  has  developed  a  capacity  of  about  1,600  tons  per  day. 
Twenty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  tons  of  ore  were  shipped 
from  tais  mine  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  ended 
June  30, 1901,  and  100,938  tons  during  the  first  three  nicnths  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  Two  other  Iron  mines  on  the  above-mentioned 
railroad  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  to 
commence  shipments  this  fall.  Each  of  these  mines  shows  laree  bodies 
of  ore  which  are  said  to  be  higher  in  percentage  of  iron  than  the  Helen 
mine. 

Many  copper  mines  have  been  opened  up  and  are  being  rapidly 
developed.  One  of  these,  the  Rock  liake  mine,  is  down  to  we  fourtb 
level,  something  over  400  feet  deep,  has  a  concentrate  plant  in  opera- 
tion, and  has  ji^  began  to  ship  concentrates  to  the  United  States  for 
refining.  This  mine  is  said  to  have  an  average  width  of  about  25  feet 
for  over  a  mile,  and  to  run  from  2  to  ?  per  cent  of  copper  to  the  raw 
ton  of  ore,  wiUi  a  probable  average  of  about  4  per  cent.  Several 
other  copper  mines  have  shown  large  bodies  of  very  rich  ore,  and  will 
probably  commence  shipping  during  the  coming  year.  The  develop- 
ment of  copper  mining  has  proceeded  far  enough  in  tiiis  district  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  some  of  the  mines  will  probably  prove  to 
be  among  the  most  valuable  on  the  continent. 

Nickelmines  are  increasing  in  number  and  capacity,  and  new  reduc- 
tion works,  that  reduce  the  matte  to  80  per  cent  pure  in  place  of  40 
per  cent,  as  before,  have  been  installed.  The  value  of  the  nickel 
mined  in  this  district  during  the  calendar  year  1899  was  $526,104.  In 
1900,  it  was  $756,626,  an  increase  of  $230,522.  The  value  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  1901  was  $190,858.  Several  carloads  of 
silver-lead  or  galena  ore  were  recently  shipped  from  this  district  to 
Chici^  smelters  for  refining. 


Lombering  interests  have  kept  pace  with  other  industries.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1901,  the  value  of  the  lumber  shipped  from  this  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  was  $937,245,  ^inst  $508,814  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1900,  an  increase  of  $428,431.  During  the  fii-st 
three  months  of  the  present  year,  there  has  been  shipped  lumber  to 
the  value  of  $478,514,  the  largest  shipment  for  any  quarter  in  the 
history  of  this  office. 

The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  is  caused  principally  by 
the  prohibition  by  the  government  of  Ontario  of  the  ahirnnent  out 
of  the  Dominion  of  saw  logs  taken  from  Crown  and  Inaian  lands. 
Since  that  act  has  been  in  effect,  there  has  been  a  number  of  large 
sawmills  built,  and  old  mills,  long  idle,  have  been  repaired  and 
enlarged.    Alt  are  running  at  full  capacity.    There  are  still  a  t^ 
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saw  logs  shipped  to  the  United  States,  but  this  shipment  has  steadily 
decline  and  will  finally  stop  entirely.  The  following  table  shows  the 
decrease  in  the  shipment  of  saw  logs  and  the  increase  in  the  shipment 
of  lumber  for  the  years  given: 


Ymt. 

8.wlof^ 

!,„■.,. 

240,  Sll 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  shipment  of  pulp  wood  and  ground 
wood  pulp  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  given: 


YeK. 

Pulp  wood. 

tlT»,W4 

Kg 

Pulp 

(groand 

1 

1901 

tM.S14 
l4fi,«M 

The  Ontario  government  has  prohibited  the  shipment  of  pulp  wood 
taken  from  Crown  lands,  but  this  law  did  not  tate  effect  untu  1901. 
The  act  has  recently  been  extended  to  cover  Indian  landa  also,  and  the 
probability  is  that  there  will  be  very  little  exported  next  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  shipment  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  the 
year  just  ended  was  small.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  overpro- 
duction and  low  prices  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  foreign 
markets.  A  new  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp,  with 
an  estimated  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  is  neing  built  at  Sj^nish 
River,  a  few  miles  east  of  here,  and  shipments  to  the  United  States 
will  probably  be  considerably  larger  during  the  coming  year. 

WAGES  AND  COST  OF  UVINQ. 

Labor  is  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  one  might  expect,  and  its  cost 
is  high.  The  scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
smalfand  widely  scattered  population  to  draw  from.  Laborers  from 
the  United  States  do  not  seem  inclined  to  come  to  this  part  of  Canada. 
The  commonest  of  labor,  largely  Italian,  costs  $1.75  per  day,  and  even 
at  that  price  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  demand.  Higher  classes  of  labor, 
such  as  Dookkeeping,  clerking,  ete.,  are  in  full  supply,  and  receive  no 
more,  if  as  much,  salary  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  expense  of  living  here  is  greater  than  in  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  cold  winters  require  more  neavy  and  costly 
clothing,  and  the  necessities  are  dearer.  Ready-made  clothing,  knitted 
underwear,  hats  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  fruits,  tobaccos, 
and  many  other  articles  cost  on  an  averse,  I  should  say,  from  20  to 
25  per  cent  more,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  of  as  good  material  or  as  well 
made  as  in  the  United  States.  From  observation,  I  should  sav  that  a 
laborer  can  live  better  and  more  comfortaby  in  the  Unitea  States 
on  $1.25  per  day  than  he  can  here  on  $1.76.  ("nnoir 
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UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

The  following  will  show  the  exports  to  the  United  Statee  from  this 
district  for  the  fiscal  years  given: 


ArtlcleG. 

WOO. 

190L 

KKe,81«.92 

M.W7.I7 

8,81^80 
U,  646. 58 

■ass 

l.«0,«M.M 

1,868.612.48 

I  can  not  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  imports  into  this  customs 
district  from  the  United  States,  for  the  reason  that  all  statistics  are 
now  compiled  at  Ottawa;  but  I  have  been  informed  bv  the  commis- 
sioner of  customs  that  the  total  value  of  imports  into  tnis  district  for 
the  fiscal  year  1901  was  $2,216,701,  and  the  exports  $1,984,652. 
Geo.  W.  Shotts, 

Chmmerdal  Agent. 
Sault  Ste.  Mabie,  October  16,  1901. 


Sherbrooke  is  the  center  of  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  com- 
mands the  trade  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  taken  in  the  summer  of  1901,  of  11,765. 
it  has  magnificent  water  powers  on  the  Magog  and  St.  Francis  rivers, 
large  portions  of  which  are  stiU  unused. 


The  trade  of  this  city  during  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and 
shows  an  increase  in  most  lines.  Several  new  industries  have  been 
located  here,  an  opera  house  has  been  built,  and  a  new  court-house 
and  city  ball  are  about  to  be  erected.  A  spirit  of  municipal  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  prevalent,  which  has  alr^idy  accomplished  much  for 
the  betterment  of  the  city. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consulate  for  the  jear  ended  June 
30,  1901,  amounted  to  $625,609.69,  and  are  shown  m  the  following 
table: 


American  goods  returned  . 
Aniiuale: 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Aebefltug 

Bluebilley  

Riealpbste  HO<ta 

Chrome  iron  ore 

Chromu  ore 

Chrome  sand 


4, 714, 50 
8, 170. 00 
5,042.00 
1,641.25 


Copper  cement. . 


Es^^  personal 

Hay 

Hide8<G.S.  cattle) 

Iron  (old) 

Lumber  (manufactured) ; 

Ash  boards 

Birch  boards 

Cedar  tiee (.i. 

Clapboards  .Jl..l..S.^i 


846.06 

3,286.42 

100.00 


mi 
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Lomb^,  etc.— Continned. 

Hfflnlocktiee MS6.94 

Pilee 511,20 

Bpraceboarde 940.00 

Jjunber(roagh) 9,072.36 

MBchinery 220.00 

Matte  copper 36, 201 .  &4 

Mercni?,  falminate  of 24, 625. 66 

Nitricacid  (impure) 913.20 


Scnp  brass  wire  cloth (270.20 

Scrap  plfttinom 1, 832. 82 

Sulphuricacid 11.09 

Sulphur  ore 42,774.15 

Telegraph  poles 480. 00 

Team  of  immigrant 48. 00 

Woolen  tweeds 4, 091. 88 

Total 625,609.69 


The  declared  exports  from  the  consular  agency  at  Cookshire  for  the 
Tear  ended  June  30, 1901,  amouoted  to  1241,922.98,  and  are  showQ 
below: 


AnimaJs — 

Cattle $6,849.00 

6heep 32,323.20 

Bi^^ 30.00 

Furskiiw 196.25 

Hay 1,078.89 

Honeehold  goodH 1,100.00 

Maple  soffftr 9.00 

BetbineoAmeTicaa  goods 10. 00 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Clapboards JM, 

Hemlock  bark 

Logs 

Lumber 44, 

Pulpwood 93, 

Ship  knees 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached..  36, 

Total 241,B 


336.40 
441.00 
120.00 
466,77 
646.60 
296.25 
019.62 


The  declared  exporte  from  t^e  consular  agency  at  Megantic  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted  to  $82,615.98,  and  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Beef $1,111.65     Shingles  (cedar)  $2,696.60 

Butter  tab  bolts 150.00  I  Ship  knees,  wood 748.60 

Clapboards 6,556,00  '  Tiee  (cedar) 554.90 

Hay 4,781.52     Sheep  under  one  year  old 12,622.60 

Uihs 376,50     Straw 131.42 

Lumber 33,208.85     Household  goods 396.00 

Pulp 8,048.89  

Pnlpwood 11,166.76  |  Total 82,546.98 

The  total  imports  entered  at  this  port  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1901,  amounted  to  $1,016,360,  of  which  about  $700,000  came  from  the 
United  States. 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  the  price  paid  for 
some  kinds  of  labor  during  the  year.    The  rates  are: 


Laboren,  pec  day 

Domeatlc  Krvauls,  permoDth ... 

MechanJiM,  per  d»y 

Clerki.  bookkeepen,  p«r  month  . , 


tl.lGlot2.DD 


TBAN8POBTATION. 


Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  furnished  this  district  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  the  Quebec  Central  Railway,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  all  of  which  enter 
this  city.  Freight  and  passenger  rates  are  low,  and  compare  favorably 
with  those  in  the  Eastern  States.  ?  I C 
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COHHERCUL   IJCEN8E8. — EXCHANGE. 

No  commercial  licenses  are  required. 

The  rate  of  exchange  is  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.     Uaited  States 
money  passes  at  par  with  Canadian  currency. 


Large  mining  industries  are  located  in  this  district  The  Eustis 
and  Capelton  copper  mines  were  regularly  worked  during  the  year, 
employing  270  men.  The  wages  amounted  to  $70,000.  The  Ascot 
mine  is  amiut  to  be  reopened  and  developed  by  an  American  syndicate. 
The  Bsbestus  mines  at  Thetford,  Black  Lake,  and  Danville  have  been 
very  successful  during  the  past  year.  First-class  crude  asbestos, 
which  was  selling  last  season  at  JlOO  to  fllO  per  ton,  reached  $180  to 
$200,  the  second-class  $80  to  $100,  the  fiber  $30  to  $40,  and  olier 
classes  in  proportion. 

The  demand  was  greatly  increased,  necessitating  the  employment  of 
more  men  and  an  enlargement  of  the  mills.  Man^  old  mines  were 
reopened,  and  the  price  of  labor  in  the  mines  has  mcreased  26  per 
cent  in  the  year. 

The  output  of  asbestus  for  the  year  was: 


Ck«. 

I^ 

V«lne. 

-mrt 

U5S 

W.368 

1210,290 

21.618 

T19,4ie 

Over  1,000  hands  were  employed,  and  a  total  of  $266,000  paid  in 
wages.  The  above  statistics  have  been  gathered  from  the  Annual 
Mining  Bulletin, issued  from  the  provincialdepartment  of  colonization 
and  mines,  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Obalski. 


The  lumber  trade  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition;  good  prices 
for  all  kinds  have  prevailed,  and  the  export  to  the  United  States  has 
been  heavy.  The  quantity  of  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  past  year. 

TTNnED   STATES  GOODS. 

The  sale  of  many  of  our  goods  is  increasing  in  the  Province.  This 
is  true  of  all  kinds  of  farming  implements  ana  machinery.  The  report 
of  one  company  dealing  in  the^e  articles  shows  an  increase  in  sales 
over  last  year  of  33  per  cent  in  this  section.  This  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  eflorts  of  representatives  on  the  ground.  The  only 
way  to  succeed  in  introducing  American  products  is  to  employ  compe- 
tent men  to  cover  the  territory  and  get  the  goods  on  the  marxet. 

Paul  Lamg,  ConetU, 

Sherbbooke,  October  16,  1901.  ,  -  , 
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la  view  of  the  fact  that  statJBtics  from  the  local  Canadian  customs 
offices  are  obtainable  only  at  Ottawa,  I  shall  confine  mjself  to  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  conditions. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  consulate  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1901,  were  1112,684.67  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  emigration  to  the  United  States  from  here  is,  however,  con- 
stantly on  the  inci-ease.  Dunng  the  fiscal  year,  125  emigrant  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  and  the  value  of  emigrant  effects  amounted  to 
$13,203.81.  Mostof  the  emigrants  are  young  men  who  seek  a  broader 
fieldand  better  opportunities.  They  are  the  Destandmostprogressive 
inhabitants,  but  tneir  sphere  is  limited  here,  and  they  go  where  they 
can  better  their  condition. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  consular  district  is  very  largely  aurricultural, 
dairying  being  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  income.  "016  western 
part  of  the  peninsula  i»  dotted  with  cheese  and  butter  factories.  The 
surplus  butter  and  cheese  are  nearly  all  expoi'ted  to  England.  Ontario 
has  made  great  progress  in  this  industry  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  much  of  its  success  can  be  attributal  to  the  intelligence  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  both  article.**.  The  dairy  conven- 
tions held  annually  are  valuable  in  educating  the  farmer.  It  has  been 
the  constant  aim  of  the  speakers  to  arouse  the  farmers  to  the  neces- 
sity of  cleanliness  in  the  barn  and  dairy.  The  good  packing  of  both 
cheese  and  butter  assists  the  sale  of  Canadian  products  in  Europe,  and 
the  exporter  is  using  every  modern  device  in  order  to  land  the  prod- 
ucte  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  as  fresh  as  possible. 

KEED  OP  ELECTTRIC  EOAD8. 

Stratford  is  a  city  of  11,000  people.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Perth, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  finest  fanning  country  in  western  Ontario, 
but  it  has  no  electric  milways.  The  population  of  the  county  is  60,000. 
The  towns  of  St.  Marys,  Mitchell,  and  New  Hamburg  are  12  miles  dis- 
tent in  different  directions,  and  each  conteins  about  4,000  population. 
Between  theae  are  many  smaller  towns,  and  the  roads  connecting  them 
with  the  county  seat  arc  highways  made  of  natural  gravel,  as  level  as  a 
floor,  upon  which  electric  roads  could  be  built  at  a  minimun)  cost.  It 
is  true  that  all  the  places  mentioned  have  steam  roads  and  very  good 
accommodations,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
better  traveling  facilities  will  te  demanded  by  the  people  in  the  way 
of  trolley  roads. 

BEET  BCOAR. 

Anotlier  industry  in  which  capital  may  find  a  field  for  investment  is 
beet-sugar  manufacture.  The  soil  and  climate  throughout  Ontario  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  root  crops.  Beets  are  not  a  new  product 
here.  Many  acres  are  raised  by  every  farmer  for  his  cattle,  but  the 
sugar  beet  is  almost  unknown.  AMonti-eal  syndicate  is  now  erecting  a 
foctory  for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at  Wiarton,  with  a  capacity 
of  700  tons  a  day.  The  contract  price  is  $350,000.  Where  the  struc- 
tural steel  and  the  expensive  machinery  for  the  plant  are  to  be  made  I 
do  not  know.  If  this  proves  to  be  a  success,  other  plants  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Province  and  wilt  create  an  opening  for  United  States 
steel  and  machinery.  ,  ~  1 
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The  undeveloped  peat  beds,  covering  thousands  of  acres,  will  be 
another  source  of  wealth  when  developed.  All  that  is  needed  is  capi- 
tal to  put  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel  upon  a  paving  basis.  This 
fuel  will,  in  the  near  future,  compete  with  coal  and  wood.  Experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  have  proven  that  the  machinery  required 
must  be  of  an  extraordinarily  heavy  grade,  and  none  so  far  made  in  this 
country  is  equal  to  the  task  it  is  to  perform.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
double  source  of  revenue  might  be  obtained  from  these  peat  beds. 
Under  the  crude  bog  is  a  layer  of  marl,  at  places  many  feet  thick,  from 
which  cement  of  a  good  quality  can  be  made. 


There  is  considerable  room  for  expansion  in  the  cement  indostry 
in  Canada.  The  imports  of  Portland  cement  in  1900  were  400,000 
barrels,  and  the  domestic  production  amounted  to  300,000  barrels. 
The  multitude  of  new  applications  in  which  cement  is  being  used  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  growing  demand.  At  Durham,  there  is  now 
being  erected  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000.  E^ht  hundred  acres  of  marl  and  clav  lands  have  been 
bought  by  a  syndicate  known  as  ^'The  National  Portland  Cement 
Company."  It  is  claimed  the  deposit  of  marl  on  this  tract  will  last 
two  hundred  years,  manufacturing  1,000  barrels  a  day,  for  that  is  to 
be  the  capacity  of  the  plant  The  Saugeen  River  will  furnish  the 
power  to  generate  electricity,  and  motors  located  throughout  the  plant 
will  drive  all  the  machinery.  Most  of  the  capital  employed  in  this 
gigantic  enterprise  is  of  IJnited  States  origin,  with  the  result  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  machinery  will  be  bought  in  our  markets. 
A.  G.  Setfebt,  Cotisvl. 

Stratford,  Septemher  25, 1901. 


FBUrCi:  KDWABD  ISLAND. 

The  industries  of  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  E^riculture  and  fisheries,  there  are  but  few  changes 
to  report  from  year  to  year.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity 
to  those  engaged  in  the  foregoing  pursuits,  as  prices  have  steadily 
advanced,  and  a  quick  market  lias  been  found  for  the  products. 

Total  milk  received  at  45  factories ponnds..  69,901,455 

Oheeec  manulactnred do 4,431,739 

Value  of  cheese $446, 054. 43 

Butt«r  manufactured pounds..  602,726 

Value  of  batter $123,052.32 

PlsHKBtBS. 

Value  of  flsheries  of  the  Provinm  (or  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1901 $1,059,197.56 
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EXPOBT8  AND  IMPORTS. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  Province,  as  taken  from  Trade  and 
Navigation,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  were: 

Exporta tl,  349, 529 

Total  importB 50ft,  374 

ExportB  to  the  United  States 403,382 

ImporiB  from  the  United  States 189,245 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  give  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  consumed  in  this  Province,  as  lat^e  amounts  are  pur- 
chased in  Montreal,  St.  John,  and  Halifax,  which  have  been  imported 
at  these  points. 

lUILWAT. 

The  railway  in  this  Province,  under  the  energetic  and  nkillful  man- 
agement of  its  superintendent,  is  being  improved  in  all  its  branches. 
The  Murray  Harbor  branch  ia  being  puahea  forward,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  open  up  a  country  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  tourists. 

The  earnings  or  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  have  largely 
increased  during  the  past  year. 

LAWS  OF  PRINCE    EDWARD   ISLAND. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  following  laws  of  this  Province,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  incorporated  companies  and  associations;  also 
to  commercial  travelers. 

rORBION   COMPAMIBS   AND   *»0aATJOKB. 

Upon  all  incorpoTat«d  companies  and  aasociatioDS  whose  principal  office  and  omn- 
isation  is  not  within  the  E^vint.'e,  doing  business  in  this  Province,  a  sum  of  flOO 
per  am  am  18  levied. 


Every  casual  trader  not  permanently  residing  in  this  Province,  doing  bnslneae 
within  this  Province^  comiuonly  known  as  "commercial  travelers,"  and  every  person 
not  permanently  residing  in  tliis  Province  and  who  eellH,  either  for  hiniBell  or  any 
other ^rson,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (not  being  liquor)  in  this  Province, 
or  solicits  or  canvasses  for  orders,  either  for  himaelf  or  any  other  person,  for  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  purchase  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (not  being  liquor)  within 
this  Province,  either  by  the  production  of  Bamples,  photosmpha,  catalogues,  printed 
or  written  matter,  orsiroply  by  word  of  mouth,  without  the  production  of  samplea, 
photj^iaphs,  catalogues,  printed  or  written  matter,  shall  before  he  or  she  enters 
upon  tlie  business  ofso  selling  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  (not  being  liquor) 
or  soliciting  or  canvassing  for  such  orders,  pay  to  the  provincial  treasurer  of  this 
Proviiice  an  annoal  license  fee  or  direct  tax  of  120:  and  every  casual  trader  not  pei^ 
manently  reeiding  in  this  Province,  doing  huainess  within  this  Province,  commonly 
known  as  "commercial  travelers,"  and  everv  person  not  permanently  residing  in  this 
Province,  and  who  sells,  either  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  any  liquor  in  this 
Province,  or  solicits  or  canvasses  for  orders,  either  for  himself  or  any  other  person,  for 
ttte  sale,  eichange,  or  purchase  of  any  liquor  within  this  Province,  either  by  the 
production  of  samples,  catalogues,  printed  or  written  matter,  or  simply  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  the  prodoction  of  wmples,  catalogues,  printed  or  written  matter, 
shall  before  he  or  she  enters  upon  thebusineasof  so  selling  any  liquor,  orsolicitingor 
canvaniDg  for  such  orders,  pay  to  the  provincial  treasurer  of  this  Province  an  annual 
Ucense  fee  or  direct  tax  of  9200. 

Delmar  J.  Vail,  Conaid. 
Charlottexown,  Nmiemher  11,  1901. 
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COATICOOK. 

The  trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the  past  year  has  not  beeo 
noted  for, any  "boom,"  but  has  been  steady  and  generally  satisfactory. 
Times  are  exceedingly  prosperous  throughout  Canada,  and  in  no  place 
is  this  truer  than  in  CoaUcook.  The  municipal  authorities  are  making 
more  improvements  this  summer  in  streets,  pavements,  and  sewers  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Contractors  have  just  finished  putting  down 
over  6,000  yards  of  sidewalk,  made  of  coal  tar,  pitch,  and  gravel, 
which  makes  a  most  excellent  pavement.  In  all,  they  have  spent  over 
$10,000  on  streets,  sewers,  et«. ;  besides,  they  have  just  finished  a  two 
and  a  half  story  brick  college  building  which  coat  over  $15,000.  This 
is  a  beautiful  town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants,  and  a  more  healthful 
locality  could  not  be  found.  It  is  a  very  fine  agricultural  country— 
the  prmcipal  products  being  hay,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  Irish  potatoes, 
apples,  etc.  No  corn  is  raised  here  except  for  ensilage.  The  Coatioook 
Kiver  runs  through  the  town,  and  there  are  a  number  of  factories 
worked  by  the  fine  water  power.  One  of  these  has  225  hands.  It  manu- 
factures neece-lined  underwear. 

There  are  two  banks  here.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  one-fourth  oi 
1  per  cent.  Depositors  receive  3  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  There 
is  one  express  company,  and  the  rate  for  money  onlers  is  15  cents  for 
$50,  and  for  less  in  proportion. 

The  Grand  Trsnk  Railway  runs  through  the  town,  and  two  other 
railroads,  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  pass  through 
this  consular  district  There  are  about  fifteen  other  towns  and  villages 
in  the  district,  ranging  in  size  from  300  to  1,000  inhabitants. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  bountiful  crop  grown  than  that  of  this 
year.  The  machinery  for  harvesting  ^rain  and  hay,  such  as  mowers, 
reapers,  rakes,  and  tedders,  used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nearly 
all  comes  from  the  United  States.  The  cheese  and  butter  business  is 
one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  country,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
product  being  shipped  to  England. 

Kg  licenses  are  required  ot  commercial  travelers,  and  no  passports 
are  necessary. 

FBEIOHT8. 

Freight  rates  are  divided  into  ten  different  classes.  The  first  five 
range  from  16  to  32  cents  per  100  pounds  for  100  miles  on  general 
merdiandise,  for  less  than  carload  lots.  Other  classes  embrace  lumber, 
live  stock,  etc,  on  which  the  rate  is  from  7  to  9  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  100  miles,  carload  lots. 


The  municipalities,  corporations,  and  townships  control  their  own 
taxes  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  All  taxes  are  derived  from  real 
estate,  except  occupation  taxes.  Personal  property  is  not  taxed  at  all. 
The  taxes  of  this  municipality  are  $1.50  on  the  $100  worth  of  real 
estate. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  gooda  exported  from  this  c 
to  the  United  States  for  the  six  months  ended  June  3( 
value  thereof: 


nsnlar  distriet 
1901,  and  the 


American  goods  retnmed Mi  089 

Cattle 2,026 

Cl^boardH 1,152 

Granite 240 

Horaee 4,990 

Hoosehold  efiecte 2,600 


ioea 


105 
aadHkiiis 30,199 


Lnmber $3,021 

MachioeiT 176 

Pnlpwood 3,800 

Potatoes 128 

Railway  ties 460 

Team  of  immigrants 3, 265 

Telephone  poke 350 

Total 88,489 


Lo^-.- - - ,-. 

Umhe 4,800 

I  inclose  statement  of  exports  and  imports  from  the  two  custom- 
bouses  in  this  consular  district  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  There 
have  been  no  recent  changes  in  tariff  rates. 

POSTAL   BATES  BXOBANOB. 

Post-office  money  orders  isaued  on  Canada  or  the  United  States 
cost  for  $5,  8  cents;  for  $10,  6  cents;  for  $50,  15  cents,  etc.,  limited 
to  $100.  Issued  on  any  other  country,  the  rates  are  1  per  cent  for  any 
amount  up  to  $50,  which  is  the  limit.  Our  money  is  taken  at  par 
here,  except  silver,  which  is  discounted  lu  per  cent  at  the  post-offices 
and  ute  banks. 

WAGES. 

Wages  are  about  the  same  as  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
Farm  hands  are  paid  per  month  about  $16;  clerks,  from  $15  to  $30; 
bookkeepers,  from  $30  to  $50;  house  servants,  from  $8  to  $12.  Etay 
laborers  gat  $1  per  day;  in  harvest  times,  they  receive  more. 

UNITED  STATES  GOODS. 

The  sale  of  American  goods  is  increasing,  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
preferred  to  those  manufactured  here.  The  consumers  claim  that 
things  are  prepared  with  more  taste  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion. 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Ommd. 

CoATicooK,  September  5,  1901. 


Impori*  at  Ooaticoot  from  UniUd  SIoUk,  January  to  Jwm,  1 
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Imporbi  at  CoaUcook  froTQ  VaUed  StaUl,  January  to  June,  1901 — Continned. 


IWm. 

Value 

*•% 

^S^^^^EEEEE-EEEEEEE:^ 

■■Sii 

FKKS. 

n^ 

ImpoiU  at  Satutead,  January  lo  June,  1901. 


I-.. 

V,.«e. 

»T,..^ 

AciaRm^ed^.e.». 

sa 

Qectilc  moton,  seaeiaton,  etc  .. 


Omun.  lemoni,  and  lunce 
aiaa  ckrbdyi,  inttie*,'  Vic . . 


NOSTH   AHEBIOA:    DOMIHJON   or   CANADA. 
ImpotU  at  Slanitead,  January  to  Jvne,  1901 — Continned. 


DtnUBLt— continued. 


All  other  numnlKcinrw  of  gl— .  ■ , 

tSierllng  anil  other  illTenrue 

Rubber  ctothlnx 

Rubber  luMe 

ManolsctDni  of  mbbei 

Hurgenkee 

Howlng  nucbliM* 

OuOOBi.  iroD  oi  iteel,  rough 


nro^iUnsuiihlDX 
JloSer 


Natl*  and  aplkea 

RatlwtT  Bah  plates,  tie  plBla 

Boiled  Iron  oraleel  anglea .. 


ut)cle>(uid  wueiiii. 


Manulkctiue^i 

Boots  and  iboea 

Haoblu«4!STd  ctotblng... 
Marble,  mwd  onlr  . . 


HsnglDn  or  trail  paper 

Pspetenes,  peds,  doi  printed 

Straviboani,  Iniiheetior  roilg 

Piist-ofBce  paroelB 

IMnling  prefMs 

RBllwayor  IraveUng  rug* 

Salt,  co«ree,n.e,B 

FlagMonea,  granluand  rough 

(irBiilte,inwn  only 

Unenomerated  anlctei 

Webbing.  elaaUc  and  notielwtio 


>rCorDW«U>t 


Chalk  (tone,  China,  oi 

Fireclay 

Coal,anthraolle,  and  coal  dnM  .. 

Oresfit  metal,  all  Undi 

Whalebone,  anmanulactured 

Timber  or  lumber,  hewn  or  nwe< 

Bawedoiaplitbouil* 

Ipnioe  clapboardi 


Bpbaltuiu  or  aspluilt . . 


AcM,a: 


illc. 


Add,  tannic,  and  blood  alt 

AllEarlnnndaTtiflGlal 

Alum,  In  bulkotilj 

Ammonia,  sulphate  of ... . 

AolllDe  dyea 

AuUitieRalU 

Antlmonf  lalta 

CMnirood  and  mmac  . 

XxtnelBQf  logvood 

Gnma,  amber,  arable,  ete .. . 

Indigo  auUlarT  oi 

Qui^nllTer 

Soda,  nitrate,  mda  aih.  etc 

Soda,  cbtorale  Ud  blfolptilte  oI . . . 
Soda,  nitrite  ol TT. 


3r  iLiic  doat .. 


S,2S8 

223 

8,W7 
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Jmporto  at  SUttuUad,  January  to  June,  J»M— Continued- 


r&B*— continued. 

Iran  liquor 

Iron  Mod  ot  globule* 

Ume  Juice,  crude  onlr 

Ooppetrollen,lot  printing  calico 

Steel  bovli  tor  cream  aepanhini 

Xlnlng  nuchiner; 

Ptotlnmn  wire,  etc 

8le«l  rmil>,46  poundi  and  over,  per  yard. 

Steel  win,  Benemer 

Bubedlenclngwlre.lioDotiteel 

OU  cake  and  <ril-eake  meal 

PDtMfa,miir]at«and  blcbtomateol 

Square  or  round  reeds  for  manutectare  i 

BelOen"  elTsota 

Other utlclea, free  ,.....',......_,...... 

Total  free  ol  duty 


Exporltfrom  SlamUadfor  tix  moniht  ended  June  SO,  1901,  to  the  United  SUUet. 


Articles 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ITS 

'■IS 

444,483 

::s 

■a 

10,248 

•^.:z.:.::::::::r:"z 

Or",  other wii.. 

IS? 



as 

"la, 

i 

8,840 

^^-ml«V 

■■■■••■••■•■■™»'" 

Bh^: 

BOO 

wS^lSctator^p"" 

number.. 

68,287 

ssS'uXisr""' 

::;:;;:;;::::r?t^:: 

34,  OU 

Hay 

^^,■■ 

•« 

|{Si^!T^:::::::::::::::::;:";-::;::::::::::::::::: 

SiMO 
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EeporUfrtan  SLamdeadJar  nz  monlAs  «ndtn|r  JviM  SO,  1901,  to  lite  United  Stale*— Coat' d. 


ArtitHm. 

quuUtT. 

Valoe. 

™rij                                                                                                                           h-T 

IB 

mu 

m 

"■S 

10,  IW 

(a.Qa 

Eiporitfrcm  OoaHeookfar  «tz  month*  ended  June  80,  1901,  U>  the  United  Sate*. 


ArtlelM 

QiuoUtj^. 

Value. 

Ajbotoa: 

b». 

2,sai 

16,  MM 

§^c£lr;;:;:::::::::;::::;::;:::;::::::::::::::: 

d^- 

•■s 

Knees  uidfDttocki 

ts 

'■s 

SleeunaDdntlroadtm 

nomber.. 

"■SS 

5:S 
1 

HoimoTerl  year  old 

a'.i^'Sa?;^^:"^^-:::::;::;;;;;;;:;;:::;;;";;;;-^^^ 

do.... 

3t 

is. 

5S^'^'*?r:''^.r!^.:::::v.:"-.-."";":::-.:::- 

©*■ 

1,<M 

'ear 

17B 

1.12S 

tM 

tab 

'•^ 

"J-SS 

I.IIO 

I2,bl2 

••s 

IB 

8,«B 

I9Z,)N 

GAJP]fil  BASIN. 


This  consular  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Bonarenture  and 
Gasp^,  aod  has  a  population  of  52,176.  It  has  increased  in  population 
during  the  past  ten  years,  accordinff  to  the  cenaas  juat  taken,  by  1,466. 
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The  business  carried  on  here  does  not  change  much  from  year  to 
year;  it  is  composed  chieSy  of  cod  fishing  and  lumbering,  and  agricul- 
ture is  followed  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

FETROLETJH. 

During  the  past  year,  very  little  has  been  done  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  deposits,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  business  would 
soon  cease  unless  a  great  change  takes  place.  Exploitation  was  com- 
menced here  in  October,  1889,  and  since  that  time  about  fifty  wells 
have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  varying  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  without 
any  result  to  speak  of.  The  company,  during  the  past  winter,  applied 
for  a  charter  from  the  Quebec  government  to  build  a  railway  from 
Gasp^  Basin  to  Causapscal,  to  connect  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
at  that  place.    The  distance  is  about  100  miles  from  this  village. 

THE   BAT   OF  CHALEDB   KAILWAT, 

There  is  now  regular  service  from  New  Carlisle  to  Metapedia,  at 
which  place  the  toml  connects  with  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  I  may 
mention  that  New  Carlisle  is  only  3  miles  from  Paapebiac,  where  the 
United  States  consular  agency  under  this  consulate  is  located. 

MARINE    POLICE. 

The  vessels  of  this  force  are  composed  of  four  steamers  and  two 
schooners.  Two  of  the  steamers  make  this  port  (Gasp^)  their  head- 
quarters during  the  season  they  are  on  duty. 

SUWHBR   VISITORS  AND   OAHE. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  Americans  who  come  to 
this  district  during  the  summer  for  the  superb  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
About  all  the  salmon  rivers  in  this  section  are  leased  by  Americans. 

NAVIGATION. 

Six  steam  yachts  and  two  schooners  from  the  United  States  called  at 
this  port  during  the  past  year. 

Gasp^  was  opened  to  navigatiou  this  spring  on  the  24th  of  April — 
earlier  than  ever  before — ana  was  closed  on  the  15th  of  December,  1900. 


Artldw. 

Value. 

Artlelai. 

V«]ue. 

*6I6 

t^. 

Total  in  Waited  Slate,  gold 

62,90V 
82.886 

io,ai8 
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A«ic.-. 

Value. 

ArUd». 

Valae. 

Codteh  (drv> 

17.24 
S8, 008.62 

Total  Id  United  States gota  .... 

3e,SKI.3G 

The  trade  with  foreign  countriea,  exclusive  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,- 1901,  was:  Exports,  $492,562;  imports, 
$11,672. 

Almab  r.  DicKSOK,  Ooimd. 

Ga8p£  Basih,  Auffust  S8, 1901. 


I  have  delayed  this  report  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  get  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  railroads  now  under  construction  that  will  affect 
the  transportation  facilities  of  Quebec. 

The  Quebec  and  Lake  St.'  John  Railroad  Company  has  commenced 
work  on  the  first  10  miles  of  its  road  to  James  Bay. 

The  Quebec  South  Shore  Kailroad  Company  is  building  a  road  from 
Sorel,  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  it 
expects  to  have  finished  to  Quebec  some  time  next  fall.  This  road  will 
give  another  line  to  New  York,  via  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  and 
New  York  Central  i-ailroads. 

The  railroad  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  5  miles 
above  the  city,  has  made  considerable  progress  during  tne  past  summer. 

The  Quebec  and  Montmorency  Railroad  haa  equipped  its  road  to 
Montmorency  Falls  and  St.  Ann  de  Beaupre  with  electricity,  and  is 
now  running  regular  passenger  trains  to  those  places.  The  managers 
expect  to  have  a  double  track  finished  in  a  short  time. 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  been  doing  a  fine  business  during 
the  past  summer,  in  bringing  grain  from  Parry  Sound  and  shipping 
direct  to  Europe  in  the  large  ocean  steamers  belonging  to  the  Leland 
Line. 

The  records  of  exports  and  imports  of  this  city  are  now  sent  to 
Ottawa  to  be  printed. 

Crops  in  this  vicinity  have  been  very  good  during  the  past  season, 
and  the  f  olume  of  busmess  above  the  average.  Prices  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

Wm.  W.  Hemet,  Consul. 

Quebec,  Nbv&nher  8,  1901. 


RIMOUSKI. 


The  returns  of  the  custem-house  at  this  place  do  not  show  what 
American  goods  are  used  here,  as  the  latter  come  through  import  vs  at 
Montreal  and  other  large  ports.    The  principal  shippers  of  lum'  ^r  to 
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Europe  live  at  Quebec  and  clear  some  of  the  vessela  from  tbere,  heuoe  I 
cau  get  DO  correct  reports  of  the  exports. 

LUUBEK  SHIPMENTS. 

Usoally,  only  one  vessel  loads  each  year  at  BimousU,  bat  this  season 
there  have  been  three  steamers  and  six  barks.  Most  of  the  lumber 
shipped  came  in  by  rail  from  Amqui. 

There  is  no  place  below  Lievis,  -wnich  is  opposite  the  city  of  Quebec, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  a  sea-going  ves- 
sel can  load  or  discharge  at  a  wharf.  The  goyernment  wharf  here  is 
1,400  feet  long,  but  there  is  only  water  enough  for  the  steam  t«nder 
that  takes  out  mail  to  steamers,  and  for  schooners  plying  on  the  river. 

There  is  a  movement  to  have  this  wharf  extended  about  800  feet,  so 
that  steamers  and  large  sailing  vessels  can  load.  This  would  save  the 
expense  of  lighten^e,  and  lumber  would  come  here  from  the  Meta- 
pedia  Valley  and  other  places  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Tbere 
are  mills  on  nearly  every  small  river  between  Quebec  and  Matane,  a 
distance  of  about  250  miles.  The  vessels  that  carry  the  lumber  to 
Europe  lie  oS  shore  from  1  to  3  miles.  As  all  Quebec  deals  are  shipped 
dry,  they  have  to  be  lightered  in  good  weather.  Many  of  the  shippers 
would  prefer  to  pay  the  freight  by  rail  to  this  point  rather  than  to 
lighter  out  to  the  ship. 

Business  has  been  good  in  this  district  during  1900  and  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  Shingles  have  been  in  demand  in  the  United 
States  at  paying  prices,  so  that  all  the  mills  have  worked  up  to  their 
capacity.  A  furniture  factory  has  been  started  at  Riviere  du  Laup, 
Messrs.  Price  Bros.  &  Co.  opened  a  large  new  sawmill  here  in  June, 
and  will  cut  deals  for  the  European  market.  The  Metis  Lumber 
Company,  some  of  the  members  of  which  are  Americans,  started  a  new 
mill  at  Price,  with  16  ahingle  machines  and  a  rotary,  to  saw  for  United 
States  markets.  All  the  shingles  sawed  here  are  16-inch  cedar,  which, 
besides  being  used  in  New  England,  are  now  employed  in  part  of  New 
York  State,  where  formerly  only  18-inch  pine  shingles  from  the  West 
were  known. 

TELEPHONE. 

The  telephone  has  been  extended  from  here  to  Matane,  66  miles 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Metapedia  Valley,  and  is  now 
working  west  to  Bic.  Next  season,  it  will  reach  Trois  Pistales,  and 
there  connect  with  Quebec  City.  A  cable  has  been  laid  from  Belle 
hie  to  the  north  shore,  and  there  connected  with  the  telegraph.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Scotsman,  of  the  Dominion  Line,  was  lost  two  years 
ago.  This  route  is  a  day  shorter  than  the  one  south  of  Newfounmand, 
for  steamers  bound  to  iJiverpool,  but  can  only  be  used  in  summer,  and 
it  is  then  often  blocked  with  ice.  Now,  steamers  bound  out  can  learn 
if  the  straite  are  clear  when  they  leave  Rimonski. 

IMPBOVBMENTS. 

The  new  buildings  that  have  been  and  are  being  erected  here  have 
given  employment  to  teams  hauling  rocks,  bricks,  sand,  and  lumber,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  floating  labor. 

i:q,t7edi>G00t^lC 
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UNITED  bAtES  OOODa 

I  give  below  a  list  of  the  United  States  goods  I  have  seen  for  sale  in  the 
stores  here  and  in  general  use ;  Wagons  and  carriages  from  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  wagons  and  carriages  and  harness  from  Elknart,  Ind. ;  California 
fniite  and  wine;  McCormick's  reapers,  from  Chicago,  III.  (I  met  one 
on  the  road,  passing  a  field  where  twelve  men  and  women  were  cutting 
wheat  with  sickles);  Fairbank's  soap,  from  Chicago,  III.;  Magic  ^k- 
ing  Powder,  from  Chicago,  III.;  Royal  Baking  Powder,  from  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  prepared  horse-radish  mustard,  from  Detroit,  Mich.; 
mixed  pickles,  from  Detroit,  Mich.;  Sapolio,  from  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
flavoring  extracts,  from  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Armour's  canned  corned 
beef,  from  Chicago;  Armour's  canned  corned  tongue,  from  Chicago; 
Quaker  Oats,  from  New  York;  French  soups,  from  New  York;  canned 
asparagus,  from  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y, ;  cannea  shrimp,  f roin  Biloxi,  Miss. ; 
door  springs,  from  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  brackets  and  wrenches,  from 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  hammock  hooks,  from  New  Haven,  Conn.;  iron 
spoke  stave,  from  New  Haven,  Conn.;  dividers,  from  New  Haven, 
Conn. ;  wing  dividers,  from  Newark,  N.  J. ;  razor  straps,  from  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  try  squares,  from  New  Britain,  Conn.;  mortise  and 
marking  gauges,  from  New  Britain,  Conn.;  wood  foreplane,  from 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  sash  fasteners,  from  New  Britain,  Conn.;  bits 
and  braces,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  coffee  and  spice  mills,  from  Phila- 
delphiaj  Pa.;  screw-drivers,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  boxwood  rules, 
from  Pine  Meadow  and  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  iron  till  locks,  from  Mer- 
iden.  Conn:-;  tinned  picture  wire,  from  Meriden,  Conn. ;  picture  nails, 
gilt  disks,  glove  cutters,  petroleum  cocks,  from  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
computing  scales,  from  Dayton,  Ohio;  i-at  traps,  from  Abington,  111.; 
condensed  cream,  from  St.  Charles,  III. ;  Whitmore's  Shoe  Dressing, 
from  Boston,  Mass.;  tomato  catsup,  from  Camden,  N.  J.;  Salstoirs 
Breakfast  Food,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Pettijohn  Breakfast  Food,  from 
ChJcf^o,  111.;  cotton  goods  {a  large  lino),  from  Manchester,  N.  H,; 
cotton  goods,  from Cocheco  Mills;  Webb's  Cocoa,  from  Milton, Mass.; 
Walter  Baker  Cocoa,  from  Milton,  Mass.;  canned  prunes,  from  San 
Jose,  Cal. ;  distance  bells,  from  Bristol,  Conn.;  ratchet  braces,  from 
Winchendon,  Mass.;  tablespoons,  from  Meriden,  Conn.;  chests,  from 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Chas.  a.  Boardman, 

Gcmmiercial  Affeni. 

RmoDBKi,  October  18,  1901. 


Trade  conditions  in  this  district  remain  substantially  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in  any  established 
industry,  and  the  only  new  enterprise  is  a  cordage  factory.  The  Rut- 
land Railroad  has  been  completed  to  Sorel,  and  is  to  be  continued  to 
Montreal,  which  will  facilitate  the  distribution  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States  in  an  entirely  new  section.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  our 
wholesale  merchants  would  send  their  salesmen  into  Canada  regularly 
they  could  establish  a  paying  trade,  as  many  prefer  United  States 
goods.  There  is  a  special  demand  for  our  shoes,  as  they  are  neater  in 
appearance  and  are  more  up  to  date.    Commercial  travelers  pay  do 

i:  ,1    n     GoOt^lc 
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license,  and  no  duty  is  collected  on  samples;  no  passporte  are  required, 
and,  other  than  the  usual  tariff  rates,  there  are  no  laws  discriminating 
against  United  States  trade. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  either  the  tariff  rates,  customs  rules, 
port  regulations,  or  wharfage  dues  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  a  large  pottery  plant  lying  idle  hei-e  for  want  of  capital.  I 
think  it  would  ae  a  good  chaoce  for  United  States  enterprise. 

St.  Johns  is  exceptionally  well  provided  for  shipping,  having  seven 
railroads,  and  the  Richelieu  River  connecting  Liake  Champlain  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  this  year  in  the  exports  of  wood  pulp, 
and  owing  to  the  demand  for  horses  in  South  Africa  and  Europe,  the 
shipments  of  these  animals  have  also  grown. 

Hay,  lumber,  and  wood  pulp  are  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion, while  the  chief  imports  are  coal,  agricultural  implements,  carri- 
ages, hardware,  and  clay.  I  am  unable  to  get  statistics  from  the  local 
collector  of  customs  (they  are  now  compiled  at  Ottawa),  but  am 
informed  that  the  exports  and  imports  are  m  excess  of  last  year.  The 
imports  are  greater  than  the  exports. 

Crops,  especially  hay,  are  very  good.  The  poultry  trade  is  now 
going  to  English  markets  instead  of  to  the  United  States  as  formerly, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  tariff. 

There  is  a  large  emigration  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  every 
year. 

Being  on  the  border  line,  American  currency  is  accepted  in  St. 
Johns  without  discount. 

The  Dominion  government  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  here 
in  dredging,  and  repairing  and  building  docks,  and  everyyear  the  har- 
bor ie  visited  by  many  vessels  from  the  United  States,  llie  Canadian- 
Pa«ific  Railroad  has  extended  a  track  alongside  the  Chambly  Canal, 
which  makes  it  convenient  for  reshipping  mmber  and  hay  by  boat  to 
the  United  States.  The  municipal  authorities  are  also  making  improve- 
ments in  sidewalks,  street  pavementa,  and  sewers. 

Chahles  Deal,  Oonaul. 

St.  Johns,  Ooiob^  15, 1901. 


TUKON  TEBBITORT. 

Both  the  local  and  Dominion  governments  have  faith  in  the  stability 
of  Dawson,  judging  from  the  amount  of  money  spent  this  year.  Two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  are  being  expended  on  wagon  roads  from 
Dawson  to  the  mines,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  miner 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  freight  on  food,  supplies,  etc.  Two  cents  per 
pound  is  now  the  usual  charge  for  freighting  to  the  Grand  Forks,  some 
14  miles  from  Dawson;  two  years  ago,  T  cents  was  the  average  price 
paid.  In  the  town  of  Dawson,  the  poat-office  building  cost  §50,000; 
the  odminiBtration  building,  ?100,000;  the  new  court-house,  ^0,000; 
the  new  residence  for  the  governor,  $25,000,  and  the  new  schoolbuild- 
ing,  $50,000 — about  $500,(W0,  besides  the  coat  of  grading  and  opening 
up  new  streets,  etc 

An  unusual  number  of  berries  were  growing  wild  on  the  hilla  this 
summer,  and  the  market  was  well  supplied  with  vegetables  of  home 
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productioD.  More  fruit  from  California  and  Oregon  was  brought  in 
than  usual,  and  prices  were  low.  Fish  was  plentiful — greylipg,  white- 
fish,  etc.  Tons  of  salmon  were  caught  opposite  Dawson,  and  at  the 
height  of  the  season  brought  6  to  10  cents  a  pound.  Thp  cold-atorage 
warehouses  could  not  take  care  of  the  salmon.  Enough,  was  salted 
and  pickled  to  last  the  city  until  next  summer. 

Dawson  has  had  a  prosperous  season;  no  one  who  wanted  to  work 
had  to  remain  idle.  Several  hundred  men  were  employed  on  the  wagon 
roads  at  80  cents  per  hour,  and  wages  in  the  mines  were  $5  a  day,  with 
board,  or  75  to  80  cents  an  hour  without  board.  At  present,  $1.50 
a  day  will  board  men  in  the  mining  camps. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  labor  at  present. 

GOLD  HININO. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  mining  in  the  Yukon  Territory  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  extraction  of  loose  gold  dust  from 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  or  from  benches  along 
their  sides. 

It  is  more  than  four  years  since  coarse  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Klondike  district,  and  while  for  the  first  three  years  the  production 
increased  very  rapidly,  it  has  in  the  year  just  past  decreased  some- 
what, a  conservative  estimate  of  this  year's  output  being  $18,000,000. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  topography  of  the  region  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  bare 
rounded  pomt,  locally  known  as  the  "dome,"  rises  to  an  approximate 
elevation  of  4,250  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  this  ridges  radiate 
in  every  direction,  with  deep,  trough-like  valleys  between  them,  which, 
rapidly  descending,  finally  open  into  the  gi-eat  valley  of  the  Yukon  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Klondike  on  the  other.  The  junction  of  these 
two  valleys,  at  Dawson,  is  at  an  elevation  of  some  1,200  feet.  The 
crests  of  the  ridges,  after  the  winter's  snow  has  disappeared,  are  dry, 
and  travel  along  them,  except  for  the  continual  a-scents  and  descents, 
often  amouDting  to  several  hundred  feet,  is  comparatively  easy  and 
comfortable,  "fiie  slopes  are  more  or  less  thickly  wooded,  while  the 
bottoms  of  the  valleys  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a  bog, 
which,  below  a  depth  of  several  feet,  is  permanently  frozen.  I  know 
of  only  one  place  where  the  frozen  iaver  has  been  penetrated,  viz, 
the  high  gravel  terraces  on  the  east  siae  of  Bonanza  Creek.  Here  a 
shaft  was  sunk  into  the  gravel  to  a  depth  of  275  feet,  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  some  of  the  men  who  were  working  in  it  that  below  200 
feet  the  ground  was  not  frozen. 

Timber  extends  up  the  hills  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet,  above  which 
are  willows  and  small  arctic  plants,  such  as  grow  in  the  barren  lands 
,  west  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  trees  are  white  spruce,  as  large  as  3 
feet  in  diameter,  black  spruce,  canoe  birch,  aspen,  and  balsam  poplar. 
In  the  vallevs,  arctic  plants  arc  almost  entirely  absent.  Every  summer 
anemones  bloom  in  great  profusion  on  the  hillsides  east  of  Dawson. 


Up  to  an  elevation  of  1,900  feet  in  the  valleys  of  the  Klondike  and 
the  Indian  River  and  of  their  tributaries,  there  is  a  great  thickness  of 
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well-rounded  gravel,  the  pebbles  largely  white  quartz  and  the  matrix 
decompoBed  rock  flour.  This  was  evidently  deposited  when  the  land 
stood  at  a  lower  elevation  and  when  the  rainfall  was  greater  than  at 
present.  In  this  white  quartz  gravel,  most  of  the  richest  bench  claims, 
such  as  those  on  French  Hill,  uold  Hill,  and  Chechaco  Hill,  are  ;jitu- 
ated.  Of  later  age  are  the  deposits  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  and 
the  low  benches  along  their  sides,  in  both  of  which  very  rich  deposits 
of  gold  have  been  found.  No  old  channels  buried  under  overflows  of 
trap  or  basalt,  have  been  discovered  anywhere  in  the  country.  Both 
the  bench  gravels  and  those  in  the  vallev  bottoms  have  been  derived 
from  the  wearing  down  of  rocks  within  uie  valleys  themselves,  instead 
of  being  carried  to  their  present  positions  from  distances  during  the 
Glacial  period. 

In  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  where  gold  was  first  found,  and  where, 
OD  account  of  the  abundance  of  water,  it  is  most  easily  washed,  the 
gravel  is  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  both  aides  of  the  channels 
of  the  present  streams  are  usually  covered  by  layers  of  sphagnouB  bog 
several  feet  in  thickness.  The  gold-bearing  pay  streak  may  varyfrom 
10  to  300  feet  in  width  (in  fact,  it  may  extend  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
valley  in  places)  and  from  1  to  4  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  Part  con- 
sists of  fissured  and  broken-up  layers  of  the  bed  rock  and  part  of  the 
gravel  immediately  overl3rjng  it. 

Id  some  places,  the  pay  streak  is  very  rich,  and  where  this  streak  is 
bodi  wide  and  deep,  as  in  many  claims  on  Eldorado  Creek,  it  contains 
a  very  large  quantity  of  gold.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  pay  streak, 
though  rich,  is  both  narrow  and  shallow:  and  it  Is  not  uncommon  to 
see  t£e  value  of  the  claims  overestiiuated.  Again,  the  streak  may  be 
wide,  deep,  and  nowhere  veir  rich,  but  the  total  quantity  of  gold  con- 
tained in  the  claim  may  still  be  large.  On  account  of  the  great  cost 
of  working  mines  up  to  the  present,  these  claims  have  been  considered 
of  little  value,  but  the  lowering  in  cost  of  both  labor  and  transporta- 
tion will  greauy  enhance  their  worth. 

CHARACTER  OF  GOLD. 

The  masses  or  particles  of  gold  vary  in  size  from  nuggets  of  34 
ounces  to  small  flakes  or  granules.  Very  fine  flake  or  "flour"  gold 
is  seldom  found  in  gravel  at  present  mined.  The  gold  also  varies  con- 
siderably in  value,  that  from  Dominion  and  the  middle  part  of  Hunker 
being  the  richest,  while  that  from  Bear  Creek  is  said  to  be  the  poorest. 

An  assay  of  gold  from  Hanker  Creek  gave  gold  .8685,  silver  .138. 
Gold  from  Franklin  Gulch  in  the  Fortymile  district,  Alaska,  has  a 
fineness  of  .808  after  melting. 

METHODS  OF  MINING. 

Until  last  year,  the  method  of  mining  the  gravel  in  winter  was  as. 
follows: 

A  fire  was  built  and  kept  burning  several  hours,  until  the  ground 
beneath  was  found  to  be  thawed  to  a  aepth  of  6  inches  or  a  foot.  This 
earth  was  shoveled  out  and  another  fire  was  placed  in  the  same  spot. 
In  this  way,  a  shaft  could  be  sunk  to  a  very  considerable  distance  if 
necessary.  In  summer  time,  this  method  was  modified.  If  the  fire 
were  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  the  heat  would  thaw  the  sides 

i:.,i     .1     GoO^Hc 
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as  well  as  the  bottom  and  cause  them  to  cave;  therefore  it  was  kindled 
near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  and  rocks  were  heated  in  it.  When  very 
hot,  these  were  pitched  into  the  shaft  and  covered  with  brush  or  moss. 
These  rocku  would  thaw  out  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  several  ioches 
without  appreciably  heatiug  the  gravel  higher  up. 

After  gold  was  once  found  in  paying  quantities,  it  was  usually  mined 
by  drifting  from  the  bottoms  of  the  shafts.  The  drifts— often  very 
irregular  in  shape — were  run  by  building  Eres  against  the  walls  or  ends 
of  the  excavations,  and,  when  the  fires  had  died  out  and  the  gases  of  com- 
bustion bad  cleared  away,  by  digging  out  the  thawed  material  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  surface^  wnere  it  was  piled  in  dumps  until  the  gold  could 
be  washed  out  This  was  almost  always  done  in  winter,  for  in  summer 
the  shaftfi  would  not  free  themselves  of  the  foul  gases,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  adopt  arti6cial  ventilation,  for  the  warm  air 
driven  in  from  the  outside  would  have  thawed  the  roofs  of  the  drift 
and  everything  would  have  caved  in. 

Miners  soon  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a  great  waste,  both  of 
time  and  fuel,  in  this  method,  and  many  other  devices  for  tiiawing  the 
ground  were  contrived.  Of  these,  the  steam  thawer  has  proved  the 
most  successful  and  has  come  into  almost  universal  use.  It  consists 
of  a  portable  steam  boiler,  a  few  hundred  feet  of  iron  piping,  several 
hollow  drills  with  small  apertures  to  allow  the  escape  oi  steam,  and  a 
rubber  steam  hose  to  connect  the  drills  with  the  iron  piping. 

When  all  are  connected  and  the  steam  is  up  to  about  130  pounds  in 
the  boiler,  the  point  is  held  against  the  face  of  the  gravel  and  the  steam 
is  let  in  by  a  valve.  The  gravel  in  front  quickly  thaws,  and  the  point 
can  often  oe  shoved  in  its  whole  length,  usually  4  feet,  in  a  few  min- 
utes. When  all  the  points  are  in,  the  steam  is  dropped  to  40  or  50 
pounds  and  is  kept  at  that  for  six  or  eight  hours,  by  which  time  each 
point  will  have  thawed  about  2  cubic  yards  of  gravel.  The  points  are 
then  moved  to  another  part  of  the  drift,  and  when  the  gravel  cools  it 
is  dug  out  and  taken  to  the  surface  to  be  washed  in  the  sluice  boxes. 
As  the  steam  thawer  does  not  vitiate  the  air  in  the  drift,  it  can  be  used 
in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  the  gold-bearing  gravel  can  be 
mined  and  immediately  washed  in  the  sluice  boxes,  at  much  less  cost 
than  if  it  had  to  be  handled  twice.  In  this  work,  no  timbering  of  any 
consequence  ia  necessary,  as  the  gravel  and  overlying  peat  are  perma- 
nently frozen  hard  enough  to  support  the  roof,  if  the  drift  is  not  made 
too  large. 

At  &st,  small  stoam  boilers  from  8  to  12  horsepower  were  mostly 
used,  and  the  gravel  and  rock  were  extracted  by  windlasses  worked 
by  hand.  During  the  past  year,  however,  large  boilers  have  been  intro- 
duced, hoisting  machines  have  been  substituted  for  hand  windlasses, 
rope  tramways  have  been  erected  to  carry  the  dirt  from  the  shafts, 
and  many  other  mechanical  appliances  have  been  employed.  With  the 
assistance  of  this  improved  machinery,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  ground 
will  be  worked  muca  more  cheaply  than  in  the  past.  Where  the  depth 
of  the  gravel  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  feet,  or  where  the  gold  is  scat- 
tered plentifully  through  it,  the  earth  is  often  worked  by  removing 
all  the  peat  from  the  surface;  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  warm 
summer  air  then  thaws  the  gravel,  so  that  each  day  it  is  possible  to 
shovel  off  a  little  and  piteh  it  into  the  sluice  boxes.  In  this  way,  the 
ground  can  be  thoroughly  worked. 

H.  Doc.  330 27  j:q„,od.>GoOglc 
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COST  OF  WORSUiG. 

Among  the^re&t  drawbacks  that  miners  here  have  bad  to  contend 
with  is  lack  of  working  capital.  On  the  richest  claims,  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  machinery  and  supplies  on  credit  and  to  pay  for  them 
out  of  the  product  of  the  mines  themselves,  but  on  the  poorer  ones,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  in  this  way,  and  labor  is  usually 
hired  "on  the  dump;"  that  is,  the  laborer  is  paid  out  of  the  product 
of  the  mines  if  there  ia  sufficient  to  pav  him;  if  not,  he  must  take  a 
pro  rata  amount  of  what  is  owed  to  him.  Labor  thus  employed  is 
both  high  priced  and  ineflectire,  for  the  laborei-  knows  that  the  miner 
has  not  the  money  to  pay  him  off  at' any  time,  and  that  he  is  master  of 
the  situation.  Many  mines  that  have  failed  to  pay  expenses  in  the 
past  would  have  paid  well  if  the  owners  had  been  provided  with  suffi- 
cient working  capital  to  carry  them  through  the  season. 

During  past  years,  the  average  wages  have  been  75  cents  per  hour 
without  b<»rd  and  50  cents  with  boara.  At  most  of  the  mines,  board 
could  be  supplied  to  a  gang  of  15  or  20  men  at  the  rate  of  ¥1.50  each 
a  day.  The  cost  of  workmg  a  cubic  yai-d  of  dirt  and  extracting  the 
gold  from  it  has  been  from  17  to  $8.  Next  year,  with  improved  roads, 
more  abundantworkingcapital,  lower  freight  rates,  both  from  American 
and  Canadian  cities  and  within  the  country  itself,  modem  machinery, 
and  a  somewhat  lower  scale  of  wages,  it  is  possible  that  the  cost  of 
mining  and  sluicing  a  cubic  yard  will  not  be  more  than  ti  or  95. 

The  creeks  that  have  produced  the  largest  amounts  of  gold  are 
Eldorado,  Bonanza,  Hunker,  Dominion,  Last  Chance,  and  Gold  Kun — 
the  latter  being  extensively  worked  for  the  first  time  last  year.  The 
richest  parts  of  Eldorado  and  Bonanza  creeks,  which  include  much  of 
the  best  ground  yet  known  in  this  country,  have  tdreadv  been  nearly 
exhausted,  and  from  this  time  forward,  the  output  will  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  ground  of  lower  grade  that  will  be  mined.  On  this 
account,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  country  has  reached  ite  limit  of 
greatest  productiveness,  and  that  until  the  mines  come  to  be  worked 
economically  the  output  of  this  neighborhood  will  gradually  decline. 

Whether  new  and  rich  gravel-bearing  areas  will  be  struck  in  the 
Canadian  Yukon  remains  to  be  seen;  finds  are  being  occasionally 
reported;  one  on  the  Stewart  River,  about  120  miles  southeast,  has 
lately  attracted  considerable  attention.  Prospects  are  stated  U>  nave 
gone  as  high  as  30  cents  to  the  pan  on  bed  rock,  but  little  exact  infor- 
mation will  be  obtainable  untU  next  sunuuer,  after  the  prospecting 
work  hoe  been  done. 

It  is  said  by  those  claiming  to  be  familiar  with  this  country  that  not 
one-half  of  the  gold-bearing  localities  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 
Tte  country  from  Hootalinqua  to  Fortymile,  including  Stewart  River, 
Sixtymile,  Indian  River,  Klondike,  Hunker,  Last  Chance,  Goldbottom, 
Dominion,  Gold  Run,  Ophir,  Australia,  Montana,  etc.,  and  on  down 
to  the  boundary,  is  all  tributary  to  Dawson.  Some  of  these  districts 
have  a  very  lai^e  area  of  unprospected  territory,  while  a  great  deal 
of  the  discovered  area  is  still  in  its  infancy  as  to  development.  As  the 
costof  operation  is  about  five  times  as  great  as  in  Caliiornia,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  ground  must  be  five  times  as  rich  in  order 
to  be  remunerative. 


The  Koyukuk  sends  good  reports;  everyone  that  has  come  out  says 
he  is  going  back,  which  is  certainly  an  inmcatjon  that  ihe  country  uaB 
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prospecto  ftbove  the  aver^^.  A  number  of  men  are  leaving  dai]?  for 
this  district;  steamers  are  run  from  St  Michaels  to  and  up  the  Koyu- 
kuk  River.  One  steamer  went -up  to  the  bead  of  navigation  last  June 
and  will  again  leave  for  there  this  week.  I  look  for  a  stampede  over 
the  ice  from  here  to  the  Koyukuk  this  winter,  as  travel  is  so  much 
better  and  easier  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Koyukuk  is  where  so 
many  prospecting  parties  in  small  steamers  came  to  grief  in  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  of  1898  and  1899.  The  river  Is  very  swift,  the  current 
in  places  running  6  to  7  miles  per  hour, 

The  Tanana  is  about  800  miles  long,  all  in  American  territory,  and 
is  in  the  mineral  belt,  though  very  little  is  known  as  yet  regarding  it. 
The  railroad  projected  from  Valdes  to  Eagle  City  wifi  go  up  the  Cop- 
per River  on  the  west  side  and  down  the  Tanana.  It  will  open  up  a 
country  destined  to  be  an  empire  in  itself,  for  aside  from  the  minerals, 
coal,  etc. ,  the  timber  and  agricultural  possibilities  will  surprise  people 
who  think  that  this  country  is  nothing  but  one  vast  iceberg.  In  one 
place  below  Discovery,  on  Fourth  of  July  Creek,  Alaska,  they  took 
out  $35  per  day  to  the  man.  Good  reports  also  continue  to  come  from 
the  Chandlar.  W  hat  the  Alaska  mining  country  wants  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  good  wiu^n  roads,  such  as  are  being  built  by  tlie  Canadian 
government  in  the  J^ondike. 

COAL. 

Lignitic  coal  in  fair  quantities  is  beii»f  mined  on  Cliff  Creek,  about 
50  miles  from  Dawson  down  the  Yukon  River.  Another  seam  of  sim- 
ilar quality  is  bein^  worked  on  Rock  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Klondike 
River,  about  18  miles  from  Dawson.  Both  seams  are  in  sandstone, 
similar  to  the  Laramie  sandstone  of  the  Western  plains  and  probably 
of  the  same  geol<^cal  age. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  mines,  and  others  that  may  be  opened 
later,  will  fornish  this  country  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel. 

TBANBPOBTATION   TO   THE    CPPBK  TDKON. 

Between  White  Horse,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Railroad  (in  Yukon  Territory)  and  Dawson,  16  steamers 
are  operated.  From  May  23  to  August  31  of  this  year,  11  steamers  of 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  route  handled  9,211  tons  of  general 
merchandise  and  machinery,  an  increase  of  1,544  tons  over  the  amount 
handled  last  season. 

The  capacity  of  each  steamer  is  2,350  tons,  and  in  ordinary  stages 
of  water  they  make  one  round  trip  a  week. 

The  traffic  rates  for  the  Upper  Yukon  River  route  to  Dawson  are 
given  below, 

Patienger  ralei  from  Datoton,  Y.    T.,  to  Vaneoaver  and  Victoria,   B.   C,  and  Seattle, 
Tbconta,  and  Port  Toumtend,  Watk. 

FirBt^cUa  fare |125 

SecoBa-clas.  (are 95 

Ohildreii  betweei  the  ages  of  Sand  12  years Half  fare 

IHckete  Bold  at  above  rates  are  good  for  continuous  passage  only  and  are  limited  to 
flfteen  days  from  dat«  of  sale. 

First-class  ftu«  includes  meals  and  stateroom  berth  on  ocean  eteamers  as  well  as  on 
Yukon  Kiver  steamers,  if  stateroom  berth  is  available,  but  if  uot  available  and  the 
passenger  uses  "sUnde«"  berth,  Dawson  to  White  Horse,  od  steamers  fitted  with 
soch  (which  will  he  free]  the  cost  of  fint-clasB  tkket  will  be  $116  through.  Instead 
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Second-cUflB  fare  inclnilw  meals  in  second  cabiD  od  ocean  Btewnen  and  berth  wiUi 


Ooe  bundred  and  fiftjr  ptonnde  of  b 
and  75  ponnds  of  baggage  with  each  b 
for  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  jver  pound. 

No  piece  of  baggage  weighing  in  exceee  of  250  pounds  will  be  accepted  for  trans- 
portation as  baggage. 

Baggage  will  not  be  checked  short  of  destination  of  ticket 

Charges  for  excess  baggageand  for  transportation  of  bicycles  or  babycaniagee  must 
be  prepaid. 

e  liability  limited  to  flOO  for  each  passenger. 

Praght  tariff  ddween  Skagviay  and  Daimon. 

ALL  FREIOHT  EICBFl  AB  OTHERWISE  PBOVtOED  FOR. 

(Ho  dngle  piece  or  packa^  (o  weigh  over  ijm  pound!,] 


Itsle  per  (on  of  2,000  ponndi. 

□roupA.itironpB. 

GroopC. 

GroopD. 

(1U.00J    n46.00 
128.  a)       ISl.OO 

iSl  is 

«e.so  ■     101.00 
91. ao       oe.oo 

fita.00 

40.00 

lo-'oo 

11.00 

oe.oo 

100.00 

'^SS'S^ 

1.  The  amounts  charged  iai  shipments  of  leei 
tons,  respectively,  must  not  exceed  the  charges  o: 
reflectively,  of  the  articles  named. 

2.  Shippers  have  the  privilege  of  aggregatinK  articles  shown  in  the  same  group  at 
the  same  rate  that  would  apply  on  a  straiKht  snipment  of  any  article  named  in  the 
group.  If  the  balance  of  shipment  belongs  to  other  groups,  the  Rgutar  group  rates 
to  wnich  the  articlee  belong  will  applv. 

3.  The  ctiaives  on  an  aggr^ation  ot  shipments,  irrespective  of  the  Kronp  to  which 
thev  belong,  sTiall  not  exceed  the  rata  applying  on  any  article  in  the  shipment  at 
hignest  rate  provided. 

4.  Refund  of  the  difference  between  the  rates  applying  on  lar^r  or  smaller  shin- 
ments  in  the  agin'egate  will  be  made  on  surrender  of  the  original  expense  bills, 
which  must  show  epeciScally  that  the  shipments  were  all  consigned  to  the  same  con- 
signee, person,  or  Srm  and  same  destination. 

Hay  and  fee<l  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clause  i;  it  bdng  understood  that 
mining  machinery  is  to  have  l^e  benefit  of  clause  4. 

Special  rates  on  construction  material,  railway,  tramway,  reduction  works,  or  other 
extensive  Government,  municipal,  or  local  improvements  at  Dawson  will  be  given 
favorable  consiileration  upon  presentation  of  details  in  connection  therewith. 

^Tinitmiiii  charge  on  any  single  shipment,  (3. 


Rate  pel  loo  ot  2.000  pound.. 

Oniblp- 

"SI' 

On^lp- 
menUoIT 

(110 
120 

NO 

•w 

IK 

NOBTE  AMBKIOA;    DOHIinoH  OF  OAKADA. 

OATS  AMD  PKBD  aNCLUDINH  BBAN). 


LUMBER,  LATH,  AUD  SHENQLES. 

CSpecitU  tariff  nttee.] 

B0AT6  AND  LAONCHBB,  BBT  UP, 

[Bfttea  subject  to  Bise  and  character.] 

N.  B.— Powder,  caldnm  carbide,  adds,  gasoline,  and  naphtha  to  be  carried  only 
by  epedal  arrangement  and  will  be  subject  to  local  rolee  and  rates  of  the  line  traiuport- 
ing  game.  The  right  to  refuse  to  receive  high  exploeivee,  acids,  etc,  tor  transporta- 
tion under  any  circamstoncee  ia  reserved. 

MmiNG  HACBINERY. 

The  following  articles  nsed  in  minir^  will  take  Group  A  ratee,  unless  otherwise 
specified;  Air  compreeeors;  chain  tongs;  copper  plates;  derrick  irons;  drills,  steel; 
enginee,  K,  D.,  not  weighing  over  2,000  pounoH;  hoisting  enginee,  K.  D.,  not  weigh- 
ing over  2,000  pounds  (over  2,000  pounds  and  up  to  3,000  pounds,  add  5  per  cent  to 
the  rate;  over  3,000  pounds  and  up  to  4,000  pounds,  add  7  per  cent  to  the  rate;  over 
4,000  pounds,  speciai  con  tract.  In  all  cases  K.  D.  All  engines  S..U.  taken  by  special 
contract  only)  -  fittings,  brass  valves,  cocks,  etc. ;  fitting,  steam  pipe,  all  sizes;  hoist, 
friction,  betted  and  geared,  K.  D.;  hose,  steam,  all  axee,  boxed,  crated  or  baled, 
O.  B.  of  chafing,  Rel.  (Group  B);  hose,  water,  all  sizes,  liosed,  crated  or  baled,  0.  R. 
of  chafing,  Bel.  (Group  fi);  hose,  suction,  all  sizes,  boxed,  crated,  or  baled,  0.  K.  of 
chafing,  BeL  (Group  B);  hose,  all  sizes,  in  rolls,  boxed  or  crated,  0.  K.  of  chafing, 
Rel.  (Group  B);  hydraulic  pipe,  subject  to  special  rates  on  displacement  basis; 
hydranlic  gianta  (Group  B);  hydraulic  hose  (see  lic»e);  iron  sheaves;  link  belting; 
pipe,  steam;  pipe  stock  and  dies  and  pipe  vises;  picks,  unhandled;  pick  handles 
(GroupBl;  pulleys  and  belting;  pumps;  quicksilver;  rope,  manila  (Group  B);  rope, 
wire;  shait  boxes;  shafting;  shovels  in  bundles  [Group  C);  sprocket  wheels;  Trails; 
tackles  and  snatch  blocks;  thawinK  points;  wheels,  car,  and  axles;  tools,  including 

Sipe  wrenches,  monkey  wrenches,  and  pipe  cutters;  boilers,  measuring  not  to  exceed 
)  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (Group  B);  boilers  measuring  over  80  cubic 
feet  to  the  ton,  but  not  over  110  cubic  leet  to  the  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (Group  C) ; 
,,n  i__.  ._■___  __■__  L --I  ___.___.  / -J- J  jjjg  jiixjve  ^ ■—-!->-  

>Dtract). 

The  following  showB  the  service  on  the  Lower  Yukoo: 

Steamers  (can  carry  passengers  and  19,562  tons  cargo  each  trip;  can  carry  with 

barges  27,462  tons  cargo  each  trip) 31 

Ocean  tugs 2 

Harbor  tugs  (very  powerful) .',.  S 

Harbor  tugs  (very  serviceable) 4 

Barges  (3,900  tons  additional,  for  service  on  harbor  or  river) 13 

Harbor  barges  (1,500  tone  capacity,  built  tor  rough  weather) 1 

Total 76 

These  vessels  are  specially  built  for  service  in  the  harbor  of  St 
Michael  and  the  Yukoo  River. 

The  tariff  of  rates  on  this  route  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Dawson 
are  attached. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Baiajrom  Fai^  coast  port*,  vii,  San  Praneueo,  StaOU,  Taeoma,  Pott  Tirnnttnd,  Van- 
couwr,  and  Tldoria,  lo  Davmon  {via  SL  JficAod). 

ALL  FEKIQHT. 
[No  liiiKle  piece  or  package  to  wetgh  over  2jM  poaodL] 


OniUpoKiitof- 

GronpA. 

Group  B.  1  Onnp  C. ',  Qmap  D. 

110 

loe 

tuo 

120 
110 
lOB 
106 
lOD 
>6 

135 
lU 

Mitiimnm  charge  per  ahipmMit,  $20. 

OATS,  PEED.  AND  LUHBEB. 

Leas  than  10  tons per  ton . .  $120. 00 

10  t<Mi8  and  over do 100. 00 

Lumber per  M  leet. ,    147. 80 

MINING  UACHINERY. 

Tbe  (olloving  articles  need  in  minii^  will  take  Group  A  ratee  onleee  otherwise 
Bpedfled: 

Air  comprenora;  cliain  tonga;  copper  platee;  derrick  irons;  dritle,  steel;  engines, 
K-  D.,  not  weighing  over  2,000  pounds;  hoisting  engines,  K.  D.,  not  weighing  over 
2,000  pounds  (over  2,000  pounds  and  up  to  3,000  pounds,  add  20  per  cent  to  the  rate; 
over  3,000  pqnnds  and  up  to  4,000  pounds,  add  30  per  cent  to  the  rate;  over  4,000 
ponnds,  special  contract  In  all  cases  K.  D.  All  engines  8.  (J.  taken  by  special  con- 
tract only) ;  fittings,  brass  valvee,  cocks,  etc. ;  fittings,  Ht«ani  pipe,  all  sizes;  noist, 
friction,  belted,  and  geared,  E.  D.;  hose,  steam,  all  mzes,  boxed,  coiled,  or  baled, 
0.  R.  of  chafing,  Rel.  (Group  Bh  hose,  water,  all  sizes,  boxed,  coiled,  or  baled, 
0.  R.  of  chafing,  liel.  (Group  B);  hose,  suction,  atimzee,  boxed,  coiled.or  baled,  O.R. 
of  chafing,  ReL  (Group  B) ;  boee,  all  rizea,  in  rolls,  boxed  or  coiled,  O.  K.  of  chafing, 
Bel.  (Group  B);  hydraulic  pipe,  subject  to  special  rates  on  displacement  basM; 
hydraulic  giante  (Group  B);  h^dmulic  hose  (aee  hoee] ;  iron  sheaves;  link  belting; 
pipe,  steam;  pipe  stock  and  dies,  and  pipe  vises;  picks,  unhandled;  pick  handles 
(GroupBljpulfeys  and  belting;  pumps;  quicksilver;  rope,  manila  (Group B);  tope, 
wire;  shatt  boxes;  shafting;  shovels  in  bundles  (GroupC);  sprocket  wheels;  T  rails; 
tacklee  and  snatch  blocks;  thawing  points;  wheels,  care,  and  axles;  tools,  including 
wrenchee  and  pipe  cutters;  boilera,  measuring  not  to  exceed  80  cubic  feet  to  the  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  (Group  B) ;  boilers,  measuring  over  SO  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  but  not 
over  110  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  of  2,000  ponn(£  (Group  C);  over  110  feet  taken  only 
by  special  coutract  (provided  the  above  do  not  weigh  over  4,000  pounds  per  boiler; 
il  over  4,000  pounds  odd  20  per  cent  to  the  rate  up  to  8,000  pounds;  if  over  8,000 


pounds,  Bpeciu  contract). 
Goods  from  United  Stat 


d  Statcfl  ports  must  be  accompanied  by  tour  certified  copies  of 
i,  and  two  copies  of  bills  of  lading. 

The  following  certificate  must  be  written  or  stamped  on  the  face  of  each  and  every 
certified  invoice  covering  shipments  from  and  to  above  points; 

"This  invoice  is  true  and  correct;  and  where  there  is  a  difference  between  any  of 
the  prices  shown  therein  and  tie  ordinary  credit  pricee  at  which  the  same  articlee 
are  now  sold  bona  fide  by  the  exporter  in  like  quantity  and  condition  at  this  place 
for  (»neuinption  in  this  country,  the  latter  pricee  are  shown  on  the  margin  or  else- 
where on  such  invoice." 

Goods  from  Canadian  ports  must  be  accompanied  bj  two  certified  copiee  of  invoices 
(certificate  clause  not  necessary  on  theee);  three  copies  of  bills  of  lading,  and  fonr 
copies  of  Canadian  customs  special  steamer  manifest  must  be  made  out,  oue  of  which 
is  to  be  filed  by  purser  with  customs  at  point  of  origin,  and  three  copies  sent  witli 
goods  to  F«gle. 

All  of  the  above  papers  are  necessary  for  customs  pnrpoees  at  8L  MichaeL      ■ 
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Each  pAckage  most  be  plainly  marked,  Bhowing  consigDee  and  deetmation  and 
contents  of  package. 

InvoicMmuBtahow  the  exact  ntunber  of  packagee,  and  this  number  must  axree 
with  number  on  bill  of  liulitu^. 

Goods  Bhipped  from  Canadian  porta  to  pointa  in  British  territory  via  St  Michael, 
In  bond,  are  bonded  through  the  United  State*  territory  dnty  free. 

TAZE8. 

Hie  amoant  of  aasessmeDt  in  Dawson  for  the  current  year  was  as 
follows: 

I^nd fl,  946, 490 

Buildings 2,342,850 

Bealty 4,289,340 

Feraonal 8,346,000 

Income 1,467,200 

Total 14,102,640 

Last  year's  assessment  was: 

Beal  property  (2  cental. ....' ?1, 107,330 

Improvements  (1  cent) 1, 487, 680 

Peraonal  (one-half  cent) 9,392,800 

Income  (1  cent) 1,448,100 

Total 13,436,810 

The  poptilation  on  May  8,  1900,  was  16,490,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  this  year's  oensua  will  niake  much  change  in  these  figures. 

SHIFPmO :     IHFORTa. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  St.  Michael  during  the 
ear  ended  June  1,  1901,  was  56.  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  23,748. 
Shene  carried  12,784  tons  of  gooos.  The  crew  numbered  1,384  per- 
sons. The  total  number  of  yessele  that  left  Dawson  for  St.  Michael 
was  64,  with  a  tonnage  of  27,532,  carrying  a  cargo  of  202  tons  by 
weight,  or  49  tons  by  measurement.  The  crews  of  these  outgoing 
vessels  numbered  1,996.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade, 
plying  between  Dawson  and  White  Horse  and  intervening  ports,  arriv- 
ing at  Dawson  was  267,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  54,627;  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  crews  was  4,748.  The  total  number  of  ves- 
sels departing  from  Dawson  in  the  coasting  trade  on  the  Yukon  River 
between  Dawsoo,  White  Horse,  and  intervening  ports  was  225,  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  48,089,  the  total  number  of  the  crews  being 
4,787;  the  amount  of  freight  carried  is  not  obtainable. 

The  number  of  new  vessels  registered  at  the  port  of  Dawson  was 
three,  the  total  value  $50,000. 

The  customs  officers  at  Dawson,  from  all  the  information  at  their 
command,  estimate  that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Territory 
for  the  past  year,  goods  both  dutiable  and  nondutiable,  would  be,  at 
the  least  calculation,  $6,000,000.  Two  and  one-balf  million  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  was  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  the  Yukon  during  the 
year,  two-thirds  of  which  was  Canadian. 

DAWSON   WATER   SUPPLY. 

Water  is  obtained  from  a  well  12  by  12  by  40  feet  Two  large  pumps 
and  boilers  are  operated,  the  water  being  pumped  into  the  mains  after 
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passing  through  a  large  steam  heater.  About  7  miles  of  pipe  are  in 
use,  and  2  more  miles  are  yet  to  be  laid.  All  side  lines  of  pipe  are  cut 
off  during  the  winter  months,  and  those  haying  constant  circulation  are 
the  only  ones  used.  They  are  inclosed  in  water-tight  wooden  boxes. 
In  winter,  over  the  public  hydrants  and  taps  are  placed  corrugated  iron 
housings,  8  feet  ia  diameter,  lined  with  heavy  asbestus  paper  sheeting, 
and  containing  small  stoves  to  keep  hvdranta  from  freesdng.  A  reser- 
voir is  being  Duilt  for  summer  use,  but  direct  pumping  le  necessary 
for  winter  months.  Bates  for  families  are  from  $4  to  i6  per  month; 
for  hotels,  saloons,  restaurants,  from  $15  to  $50  per  month. 

CLAIM   KEOISTRATIOK. 

The  report  of  the  registrar's  office  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1901, 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  as  foUowB: 


Month. 

Number  of 
aocnmenU 

■sss- 

recel?ld. 

IWD. 

IN 

W 
82 

1 

47 
M 

1«01. 

iliw 

81 

«n[              <S5  1       8,M6.18 

POSTAL  8EBVICE. 

During  the  closed  season  of  navigation  and  as  soon  as  the  river  froze 
up  so  as  to  permit  the  stages  to  run,  mail  was  received  twice  a  week 
and  dispatched  once.  Since  the  opening  of  navigation  this  spring, 
mails  have  come  at  least  three  times  a  week  and  have  been  dispatched 
by  every  British  Yukon  Navigation  Company  boat  leaving  for  White 
Horse. 

The  only  drawback  is  that  during  the  time  navigation  is  closed,  no 
second-class  mail  matter  is  carried. 

It  is  probable  that  Dawson  transact  the  largest  money -order  business 
in  the  world.  Last  year  it  was  over  $900,000,  and  this  year  has  started 
with  a  much  larger  amount  for  the  first  two  months,  being  nearly 
$400,000. 

TIMBER   BEVENtTES. 

The  revenue  received  at  the  land  office  and  at  the  several  sub- 
agencies  for  the,  year  was  as  follows; 

From  Crown  timber  branch 178,180.78 

From  Dominion  landa  branch 68,480,66 

Total H.-H..4.^»l(^l*;43 
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The  figures,  comparad  with  the  revalue  received  in  the  oorrespond- 
iag  period  of  the  year  previous,  show  an  increase  of  $24,347.37  m  the 
Crown  branch  and  a  decrease  of  $4,214.59  in  the  Dominion  lands 
brandi.  There  is  due  $10,400  as  the  last  installment  on  the  purchase 
price  of  1,040  acres  of  coal  lands. 

LAW  ADBONICTRATION. 

Order  is  preserved  in  tlie  Yukon  territory  by  the  Northwest  mounted 
police,  a  body  of  men  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Royal  Irish  con- 
stabulary. 

The  Northwest  mounted  police  is  a  civil  force  under  the  statutes  of 
Canada,  having  jurisdiction  in  any  province  of  the  Dominion.  The 
force  serving  m  the  Yukon  territory  is  composed  of  two  divisions, 
one  at  Dawson  and  one  at  White  Horse,  Dawson  being  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  Yukon  territory. 

The  total  strength  of  each  division  is  as  follows:  B  Division,  Daw- 
son, 10  officers  and  165  N.  C.  O.'s  and  constables;  H  Division,  White 
Horse,  6  officers  and  120  N.  C.  O.'s  and  constables.  Both  divisions 
are  under  the  command  of  a  superintendent. 

The  outposts  or  detachments  of  B  Division  are  as  follows:  On  the 
Yukon  River — Hootchi-ku,  Selkirk,  Selwyn,  Halfway,  Stewart,  Ogil- 
vie,  Indian  River,  and  Fortymile;  average  distance  about  30  mues 
apart.  On  the  creeks — Grand  Fork,  Dominion,  Sulphur,  Huaker, 
Gold  Run,  Eureka,  and  McQuestion. 

Outposts  or  detachments  of  H  Division:  At  the  boundary  line  on  the 
Stikine  River — Pleasant  Camp,  on  Dalton  trail;  Wells,  on  Dalton 
trail;  Dalton  House,  on  Dalton  trail;  Bennett,  British  Columbia; 
White  Pass  Summit,  British  Columbia.  On  lakes  and  rivers — Cari- 
boUjYukon territory;  Tagish, Miles,  Upper  Le Barge,  Lower Le Barge, 
Hootaliqua,  Livingston  Creek,  Big  Salmon,  Little  Salmon,  Tantalus, 
and  Five  Fingers. 

Detachments  are  also  stationed  at  Chico  and  Montague,  on  the  cut- 
off, during  the  winter  months,  and  the  detachments  at  Big  and  Little 
Salmon  cmse  during  that  period. 

The  whole  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  Yukon  territory  is  covered 
by  patrols  made  from  the  different  detachmenta  and  from  division 
headquarters.  Horses  are  used  by  the  creek  detachments  in  making 
patrols.  In  winter,  the  river  and  outside  detachments  use  dog  teams 
and  in  summer,  they  patrol  with  canoes. 

A  special  patrol  with  saddle  horses  is  made  once  a  month,  commenc- 
ing at  Pleasant  Camp,  on  Dalton  trail,  taking  in  all  settlers,  miners, 
ete^  to  Five  Fingers,  on  the  Yukon  River. 

The  duties  penormed  by  the  officers,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
police  duties,  are  magisterial  and  coroner  work,  registration  of  births, 
marri^es,  and  deaths,  and  collection  of  royalty  in  assisting  the  customs 
department  at  both  ends  of  the  territory,  viz,  at  Fortymile,  Yukon 
territory,  and  White  Pass  Summit,  British  Columbia.  An  officer  is 
acting  as  subcollector  at  Pleasant  Camp,  British  Columbia,  and  at 
Wetls,  also  on  the  Dalton  trail,  assisting  the  mining  recorders,  Crown 
timber  and  land  department,  and  Government  telegraph  service. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  tbe  force  to  enforce  the  law  under 
the  criminal  code  and  ordinances,  eto.,  look  after  the  streets  and  water 
front,  both  at  Dawson  and  at  White  Horse,  inspect  all  freight  coming 
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into  the  country  for  contraband  liquor,  et«.,  act  as  court  orderlies, 
take  census  when  required,  take  charge  of  effects  of  aU  persons  dying 
intestate  and  hand  the  same  over  to  the  public  administrator,  care  for 
indigents,  inspect  all  liquor  licenses  and  licensed  premises,  and  guard 
banks  every  night. 

The  police  guard  rooms  are  the  common  gaols  and  penitentiaries  of 
the  Yukon  territory,  and  are  under  tlie  immolate  charge  of  the  officers 
commanding  divisions. 

Detachments  are  stationed  in  the  towns  of  both  Dawson  and  White 
Horse,  and  patrol  every  portion  of  them  night  and  day. 

J.  C.  McCooK,  OmauL. 

Dawson  Citt,  September  2,  1901. 


NEWFOUNDLAIO). 


The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  temperate.  Extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  not  felt  in  the  summer  or  winter  seasons,  the  thermometer 
rarely  risin^above  80°  F.  or  falling  below  20°.  The  city  of  St.  Johns 
does  not  enjoy  the  best  climatic  conditions  of  the  island,  owing  to  its 
situation  on  tne  eastern  coast,  where  is  experienced  the  full  force  of 
the  winds  from  the  North  Atlantic.  Winter  sets  in  usually  about  the 
Ist  of  December  and  continues  until  the  end  of  March,  when  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  long  and  trying  spring  season,  in  which  clear  weather  is 
of  rare  occurrence.  Summer  commences  about  the  1st  of  June  and 
continues  unabated  until  the  end  of  September  or  later.  The  climate 
of  the  west  coast  of  this  island  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  east. 
The  winter  season  is  shorter  and  less  severe,  the  summer  longer  and 
warmer,  the  atmosphere  more  humid;  and  these  favorable  ^imatic 
conditions,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  better  soil,  render  possible 
the  cultivation  in  the  open  air  of  plants  which  can  exist  on  the  east 
coast  only  in  frames  and  hothouses.  On  this  side  of  the  island,  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil  closely  resemble  those  of  the  best  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia, 

WINTER   NAVIOATION. 

The  harbors  of  the  east  coast  are  sometimes  blockaded  for  a  few 
weeks  in  spring  by  arctic  ice,  which,  on  its  annual  passage  southward, 
is  deflected  from  its  course  by  easterly  winds.  It  catches  on  the 
prominences  of  the  seacoast  and  i-emains  until  the  west  wind  blows  it 
seaward  again.  This  phenomenon  endures  at  longest  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  for  many  seasons  in  succession  is  not  experienced  at  all. 
On  the  northern  portion  of  the  island,  the  ice  blockade  for  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  April  is  almost  invariable,  owing  to  the  con- 
formation of  that  part  of  the  coast;  but  this  discomfort  is  not  experi- 
enced on  the  south  coast,  and  except  in  an  unusual  season,  the  west 
coast  is  open  to  navigation  all  the  year  round  for  practical  purposes. 
An  exception  on  the  west  coast  is  tne  harbor  of  Bay  of  Islands,  which, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  its  indraft,  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  the  freshening  of  its  waters  by  the  Humner  lUver, 
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freezes  in  the  same  manner  aa  an  inland  lake,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  ^e  herring  fishery  and  generally  closing  the  locality  to  all  oaviga- 
tioD. 

SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Owing  to  the  high  rates  of  import  duty  and  the  lack  of  cheap  and 
fi-equent  transport  from  abroad,  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  in 
Newfoundland  than  elsewhere.  Coupled  with  the  low  rate  of  wages, 
the  high  prices  prevailing  entail  considerable  hardship  on  the  classes 
of  wage-earners  and  fishermen,  who  constitute  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  liie  population.  Koughly  speaking,  the  population  divides 
itself  into  the  mercantile,  professional,  and  laboring  classes,  in  which 
last  group  are  included  the  fishermen,  whc  fish  either  on  shares  or 
wages.  The  first  comprises  all  the  men  of  comparative  wealth,  who 
are  entirely  engaged  in  the  fishery  business  or  in  the  conduct  of  stores, 
with  their  clerks  and  the  higher  class  of  servants  and  commercial 
agents.  In  this  group,  which  is  the  dominant  factor  of  the  population 
in  infloenoe,  the  absence  of  a  leisured  class  b  noteworthy. 


Wages  of  laborers  range  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
and,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  employment,  numbers  have  left  and  are 
still  leaving  for  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Outside  of  St.  Johns,  the  population  consists  exclusively  of  planters 
(or  small  merchants)  and  fishermen. 

MANtJFACrUEES. 

The  manufactures  of  Newfoundland,  exclusive  of  fishery  products, 
are  few  in  number. 

Cordage. — Most  of  the  cordage  and  nets  used  in  local  vessels  are 
manufactured  io  St.  Johns  by  the  Colonial  Cordage  Company,  Limited. 

Boota  and  shoes. — The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  of  the  cheaper 
grade,  used  by  the  laborers  and  fishermen,  is  supplied  by  the  St.  Johns 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  the  Harbor  Grace 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturing  Comp«ny,  Limited,  and  Parker  &  Mon- 
roe, manufacturers,  of  St.  Johns. 

JVaila. — Cut  and  wrought-iron  nails,  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  country,  are  manufactui'ed  by  the  St.  Johns  Nail  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Limited,  wire  and  copper  nails  being  imported. 

Stoves  and  caatiTu/s. — The  stoves  and  light  iron  castings  used  in  the 
country  are  manufactured  by  the  Consolidated  Foundry  Company, 
Limited,  and  while  some  such  articles  are  imported,  the  general  demand 
is  sufficiently  filled  by  this  company. 

foundry  and  iron  toork. — The  Victoria  Engine  and  Boiler  Works 
and  the  Terra  Nova  Engine  and  Boiler  Works  do  a  fair  business,  prin- 
cipally in  the  repair  of  ships.  No  iron  is  locally  smelted  and  heavy 
castings  are  not  made.  The  former  company  is  located  on  the  dry  dock 
premises. 

Tobacco. — The  greater  portion  of  the  tobacco  of  cheap  grade  con- 
sumed in  this  country  is  manufactured  by  the  Newfound^nd  Tobacco 
Works,  Limited,  of  St.  Johns,  This  manufacture  is  protected  by  a 
duty  of  83  cents  per  pound  and  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imported 
tohacco.  / -  I 

C_nOO<^IC 
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Barrda,  etc. — ^The  *'  drums"  or  packages  in  which  fish  are  ^oerally 
shipped  are  almost  exclusively  manufactured  by  a  company  owning  a 
factory  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Johns  Harbor.  Inasmuch  as  by  Ixr 
the  greater  part  of  the  fish  shipped  goes  from  St.  Johns,  this  factory, 
which  has  only  lately  started,  bids  fair  to  do  a  very  considerable  business. 

Butter  and  avisHtvtes. — There  are  no  government  dairies  nor  any 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  pure  butter  on  a  commercial  scale.  A 
small  supply  of  dairy  butter  comes  from  the  we^t  coast,  but  the  greater 
amount  of  that  consumed  is  imported  from  Canada.  Artificial  sub- 
stitutes for  butter,  of  good  quality,  are  manu&ctured  in  St  Johns  by 
Harvey  &  Co.  and  Heam  &  Co. ,  and  the  demand  is  fully  supplied  from 
these  sources. 

OOHHERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

Commercial  travelers  are  not  taxed  either  by  the  municipality 
or  the  government.  They  are  given  rebates  of  passage  money  by  the 
Reid  miilway  Company.  Their  sanmlea  are  admitted  free,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  will  not  be  disposed  of^in  the  country  without  payment 
of  duty. 

TRAN8POBT. 

The  Newfoundland  Railway,  leased  by  K.  G.  Ketd,  furnishes  means 
of  overland  access  from  St.  Johns  to  Port  au  Basques,  on  the  west 
coast,  by  a  line  560  miles  long.  In  its  passage  the  line  touches  the 
head  of  Bonavista  Bay,  reaches  Notre  Dame  Bay  by  a  short  spur,  and, 
proceeding  thence  across  the  country  to  Bay  of  Islands,  runs  southerly 
to  Port  au  Basques,  its  western  terminal.  Communication  is  here 
established  with  the  mainland  by  steamers  running  in  connection  with 
the  mail  trains  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  90  miles  ioumey  by  sea,  where 
connection  is  made  with  ttie  railway  systems  of  me  continent  through 
the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

The  railway  journey  across  Newfoundland  occupies  twenty-four 
hours. 

Mail  trains  arrive  at  St.  Johns  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days, and  depart  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  ana  Sundays. 

The  time  of  passage  between  St,  Johns  and  Boston  is  four  days. 
New  York  five,  and  Philadelphia  six. 

Local  communication  is  eflected  by  steamers  run  in  connection  with 
the  railway  system,  which  ply  on  the  great  bays  of  Trinity,  Bonavista, 
Notre  Dame,  and  Flacentia,  as  well  as  between  St.  Johns  and  Port  au 
Basques  and  between  St.  Johns  and  Labrador  and  Port  au  Port  and 
Labrador. 

The  town  of  St.  Johns  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  town  of  Fla- 
centia through  Whitboume  Junction,  a  whole  distance  of  88  miles. 

The  town  of  Harbor  Grace  is  connected  with  St.  Johns  in  the  same 
manner;  distance,  about  90  miles. 

POOTAL  RATES. 

In  the  interest  of  American  manufacturers  and  others  who  use  the 
post-office  lai^ely  for  the  transmission  of  circulars  and  advertising 
matter,  it  is  proper  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  rates  of  postage 
differ  from  tbose  prevailing  between  the  United  States  and  Oanaob. 
Postage  rates  from  the  United  States  to  Newfoundland  are:  Letters, 
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5  cents  per  half  ounce;  boob  matter  in  unsealed  envelopes,  1  cent  for 
2  ounces,  and  pogt  cards,  2  cents.  Owing  to  letters  being  stamped  with 
the  Canadian  rate  of  postage  and  circulars  and  book  matter  being  insuf- 
ficiently stamped  and  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  thousands  of  communi- 
cations are  yearly  refused  here  on  account  of  penalty  postage.  Much 
dissatisfaction  is  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  American  letters  insuf- 
ficiently stamped  and  taxed  accordingly,  and  I  am  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  much  business  is  lost  to  American  advertigera,  whose  com- 
munications do  not  reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  By 
attention  to  this  seemingly  unimportant  detail,  a  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  reaped  by  the  trade,  as  business  men  here  are  always 
ready  to  examine  articles  coming  from  America,  which  generally  bear 
the  stamp  of  novelty. 


Newfoundland  is  chiefly  dependent  on  her  fisheries.  Agriculture, 
mining,  lumber,  and  pulp  industries  are  only  auxiliaries  to  the  chief 
industry,  but  are  cspRole  of  much  greater  developTuent.  When  capital 
is  employed  from  outside,  this  island  ought  to  support  a  much  greater 
number  of  inhabitants  than  it  has  at  present.  Until  recently,  when 
the  railway  crossed  the  island  from  east  to  west,  the  whole  popula- 
tion— some  200,000  people — fringed  its  shores,  the  majority  living  by 
fishing  and  hunting. 

Coa.— The  cod  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  in  much  the  same  manner 
for  centuries — by  hook  and  line,  m  punts  from  the  shore;  the  bank 
fishery  in  schooners,  with  trawlers,  and  the  cod  trap,  which  has  super- 
seded the  cod  seine  in  most  cases  in  the  shore  fishery.  It  is  an  arduous 
enterprise,  entailing  much  hardship  and  daring. 

The  present  year  promises  an  average  catch;  the  cure,  owing  to  fine 
weather,  will  be  good,  and  demand  m  Europe  continues  favorable. 
Brazil  does  not  sustain  the  high  prices  of  last  year. 

Cod  oil  is  regulated  naturallv  By  the  catch  of  fish,  and  is  obtained  b^ 
process  of  decomposition  of  the  liver  in  the  sun.  Little  or  none  is 
refined  here  now  for  medicinal  purposes. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  exports  of  cod  fish  and 
oil  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  Codfish  (dry),  $155,000;  cod 
oil,  $147,000. 

fferring.—HerTinB  decreased  much  in  quantity  the  past  winter,  as, 
owing  to  mildness  of  weather,  the  fish  could  not  be  frozen,  and  vessels 
from  the  United  States  were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  cargoes  in 
consequence. 

The  law  prohibits  export  of  herring  in  bulk,  but  permission  is 
granted  to  Americans  to  export  them  in  bulk  if  frozen,  on  condition 
toat  vessels  comply  with  regulations  stipulating  a  minimum  price  to 
be  paid  to  fishermen  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  barrel. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  $19,300  worth  of  salt  herrings  was  shipped 
in  barreu  to  the  United  States. 

Salmon. — The  salmon  fishery  is  an  industry  of  small  importance, 
the  policy  of  the  government  tending  to  the  protection  of  rivers; 
ClljOOO  worth  of  salmon,  in  tierces,  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Lobsters.—'Th.is  is  a  declining  industry,  nut  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  department  of  fisheries  to  revive  it,  by  the  establiahiiusat  of 
closed  seasons  and  of  hatcheries.  /  ~  i 
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During  the  fiscal  year,  $19,500  worth  of  canned  lobsters  was  shipped 
to  the  United  Statea. 

Seal. — This  fishery,  during  March  and  April,  1901,  yielded  above 
an  average  catch.  Twenty  steamers  were  eng^ed  therein,  employing 
4,000  men,  and  they  secured  about  350,000  seals,  valued  at  $500,000, 
of  which  the  men  got  one-third  and  the  owners  the  remainder. 

The  work  ia  risky  and  requires  the  hardiest  of  men,  while  their 
want  of  accommodation '  when  the  steamers  are  filled  with  seals  is 
beyond  description.  Vessels  often  arrive  with  deck  loads  and  with 
every  available  space  below  decks  filled  with  seal  pelts.  Narrow 
escapes  from  shipwreck  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Of  this  catch,  $52,000  worth  of  seal  oil  and  $53,000  worth  of  seal 
skins  were  sent  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year. 

AGBICULTDBE. 

The  cultivation  of  land  is  not  extensively  engaged  in.  The  greater 
portion  of  that  farmed  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Johns.  The 
usual  products  are  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  turnips.  A  supply 
sufficient  for  home  consumption  is  not  rais^. 


The  metals  produced  in  Newfoundland  at  present  are  copper  and  sul- 
phur ores,  chrome  iron  and  hematite  iron.  The  hematite  is  produced 
from  the  Wabana  mines,  at  Bell  Island,  Conception  Bay,  and  cfaiefl}' 
went  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany; a  quantity  is  sent  to  Europe  direct,  and  some  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  fiscal  year,  the  value  of  the  iron  ore  exported  to 
the  United  States  was  $107,000,  a  decrease  of  $20,000  from  ttie  previ- 
ous year.  A  quantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron  (some  $96,000  worth), 
which  was  shipped  last  year  to  the  United  States  by  the  Pyrites  Com- 
pany, Lintited,  from  Pilleys  Island,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  is  unrepresented 
in  this  report,  owing  to  the  mine  being  closed.  No  other  iron  of  im- 
portance 18  being  worked. 

The  principal  producer  of  copper  ore  is  the  Tilt  Cove  mine,  man- 
aged by  the  Cape  Copper  Company,  and  situated  at  Tilt  CVive,  Notre 
IHme  bay.  It  exported  last  year  some  70,000  tons  of  sulphuret,  car- 
rying iron  and  gold  contents  and  yielding  a  net  profit  of  about  $360,000. 
Other  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  and  some  are  in  course  of 
development,  but  the  whole  of  this  industry  is  hampered  by  want  of 
capital. 

Important  discoveries  of  shite  of  the  best  quality  have  been  made  in 
Trinity  Bay.  Welsh  quarrymen  were  imported  to  work  tbem  during 
the  post  year.  Many  other  claims  were  taken,  and  they  give  promise 
of  a  growing  industry. 

Coal  is  believed  to  exist  largely  on  the  west  coast,  but  so  far  it  has 
not  been  worked  on  a  commercial  scale. 


The  railway  is  operated  by  R.  G.  Keid,  as  contractor  with  the  gov- 
ernment, under  a  fifty-year  lease.  In  return  for  his  anticipated 
expense  of  operation,  he  has  received  grants  of  2,500,000  acres  of  land. 
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whicb  bare  all  been  located.  At  tbe  recent  sessioD  of  the  I^islature, 
tbe  goTeromeDt  waa  authorized  to  purchase  the  reversion  ot  the  rail- 
way at  the  end  of  his  lease,  which  was  formerly  vested  in  bim,  and 
bia  grants  of  land,  then  amounting  to  about  4,000,000  acres,  were 
reduced  to  the  area  above  mentioned  by  repurchase.  The  railway  and 
kindred  enterprises  bare  been  converted  by  Mr.  Reid  into  a  joint 
stock  companv,  tinder  the  name  of  the  ''  ffeid  Newfoundland  Com- 
pany, Limitea,"  with  a  capital  of  925,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of 
9100  each.  It  is  believed  that  these  shares  are  soon  to  be  issued  for 
public  subscription. 

TELBOBAPH  BY8FEHS. 

The  telegraph  system  of  Newfoundland  ia  pertly  under  control  of 
the  ffovemment  and  partly  owned  by  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  After  1904,  when  the  charter  of  the  Anglo-American  Tele- 
grapQ  Company  expires,  its  land  lines  will  become  uie  property  of  tbe 
government 

Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  the  government  with  the 
Marconi  Company  for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  across  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

TAMFF  AND  BEVEKUB. 

There  is  a  slight  increase  this  year  in  import  duties  (say  about  2^ 
per  cent)  on  manufactured  goods.  There  is  no  discriminating  taxation, 
all  countries,  including  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  being  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  Revenue  collected  by  customs,  at  an  average  of 
80  per  cent  on  16,500,000  worth,  yields  about  12,000,000  annually,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  (say  9150,000  more)  make  a  tetal  of  $2,150,000, 
or  about  910  per  head  of  population  of  the  island. 

This  amount  does  not  include  about  9100,000  raised  by  direct  taxa- 
tion in  St  Johns,  being  the  municipal  taxes  on  water,  sewerage,  ete., 
which  adds  about  93.50  to  the  per  capita  taxation  of  the  inbabitantfi 
of  the  city. 

BXFOBTB  TO  ITNITED  BTATEfl. 

The  volume  of  export  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1901, 
has  been,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  about  |40,000 
greater  than  tliat  of  the  previous  year. 


Tbe  currency  consists  of  local  issues  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coin, 
in  decimal  currency,  and  the  notes  of  the  undermentioned  banks.  The 
gold  coin  is  in  92  pieces.  The  silver  coinage  is  in  5,  10,  20,  and  50 
cent  pieces.  The  copper  coinage  is  in  1-cent  pieces.  A  new  element 
has  been  added  to  the  currency  by  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of 
the  system  of  paying  for  public  road  work  by  n^otiable  treasury 
notes,  called  "casQ  notes."  Tbe  expenditure  thus  covered  amounts 
to  aboQt  9150,000  per  year. 

The  standard  of  value  is  the  English  sovereign,  made,  by  the  cur- 
rency act  passed  In  1896,  to  be  ec|ual  to  94.86|.  Before  the  pass^e 
of  tbis  act  the  same  standard  obtained,  but  the  value  was  94.80. 

By  the  same  act.  United  States  gold  eagles  and  other  gold  coins 
mmted  since  July  1, 1834,  v.ere  made  legal  tender  at  face  value. 
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Before  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  eagle  passed  current  at  ¥9.S5,  and 
other  gold  coins  id  proportion. 

The  Dank  rate  for  demand  drafts  on  the  United  States  is  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent.  On  sums  under  tlOO,  time  drafts,  a  minimum  charge 
of  60  cents  is  made. 

Sterling  exchange  varies  according  to  New  York  rates,  which  govern 
the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold  bj  the  tianks. 


Three  branches  of  Canadian  banks  do  the  business  of  the  isl&nd — 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  which  are  all  banks  of  issue.  The  Government  Savings 
Bank  is  a  bank  of  deposit  only.  This  bank,  and  tlie  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  have  branches  in  Harbor  Grace,  which  constitute  all  the  bank- 
ing facilities  outside  St.  Johns. 

Hesbt  F.  Bbadshaw, 

Vice- Conoid. 
St.  Johns,  August  31,  1901. 


TKADE  STATISTICS. 
Import*  and  exportt  <tf  New/oiMdland  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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St.  Johns,  1901. 


Geobge  O.  Cornelius, 

Gmsul. 
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HAVIGATION. 


thowing  Ihe  number,  natumalUy,  and  tonnage  of  nhijming  entered  and  deartd  a 
tJie  port*  of  tfew/oundiand  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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MS 
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FIBHEBIBB. 

Nearly  every  industry  in  St,  Pierre  is  connected  with  the  cod 
fisheries.  The  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  naonths  of  preparation 
for  the  season's  campaign.  The  vessels  engaged  in  tbe  osberiea  are 
overhauled  and  repaired,  the  goods  ordered  from  France  are  received, 
the  fishermen  engaged  in  France  for  work  hei-e  arrive,  the  necessary 
supplies  are  placed  on  the-  boats,  and  from  the  first  of  April  until  the 
last  of  May  they  depurt  for  the  fishing  grounds.  Nearly  all  return 
by  the  lost  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  with  their  first  cargoes  of  fiish. 
Inordertoexport  the  catch  and  secure  the  bounty  of  $1.93  per  quintal, 
the  fish  must  be  dried.  Unless  the  price  has  been  very  low,  all  of  the 
cat^hof  the  former  season  has  been  (told  and  shipped;  consequently 
the  business  of  exportation,  especially  to  the  United  States,  is  at  a 
standstill  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Fish  to  the  value  of  $1,!)85.07 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States  between  January  1  and  Juh- 1,  1901, 
while  in  the  next  three  months  there  was  exported  thither  ^33,690.57 
worth. 

COUHERCE. 


The  importations  from  "the  United  States  from  January  1  to  July  1, 
1901,  show  a  striking  decrease,  being  about  tlOO,UOO,  as  compared 
with  double  that  amount  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1900.     This 
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decline  will,  Id  all  probability,  be  followed  by  an  increase  for  the  final 
half  of  the  year. 

Commerce  in  general  has  been  falling  oflf  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
it  is  the  prevaifinff  opinion  among  merchants  here  that  the  lowest 
limit  has  been  reached.  This  decrease  in  trade  is  too  lengthy  a  matter 
to  be  fully  entered  into  in  this  report,  but,  briefly,  much  of  the  decline 
may  be  attributed  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  revenue  service  of 
Canada  in  overhauling  and  punishing  smuggline  into  the  Dominion. 
8mugglei's  found  this  port  a  most  convenient  place  to  buy  wines,  liq- 
uors, and  other  French  goods.  The  cutting  off  of  this  trade  had  the 
effect  of  retiring  from  business  many  formerly  prosperous  houses. 

Another  blow  to  the  trade  of  St.  Pierre,  and  one  which  affected  the 
fisheries  as  well,  was  the  passage  of  the  now  famous  "  bait  bill"  by  the 
legislature  of  Newfoundland,  which  forbade  Newfoundlanders  taking 
bait  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  at  St.  Pierre,  and  also  prohibited  the 
French  from  securing  bait  in  Newfoundland.  The  bait  business  at 
St.  Pierre  was  once  most  valuable,  and  since  the  passage  of  this  act  the 
fishing  business  has  been  greatly  hampered.  The  situation  offers  a 
'chance  to  sell  a  refrigerating  plant  for  tne  preservation  of  bait  and  the 
manufacture  of  ice.  There  is  every  prospect  that  such  a  plant  will  be 
established  here,  and  I  have  recently  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
for  the  address  of  manufacturers,  but  have  been  unable  to  supply  the 
information. 

The  trade  of  this  colony  has  evidently  reached  its  lowest  point,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  alow  "but  healthy  revival. 

CONTRACTS, 

It  is  proposed  by  the  government  to  extensively  improve  the  inner 
harbor  of  St.  Pierre,  deepening  it  both  by  blasting  and  dredging.  This 
work  is  to  commence  during  tbe  summer  of  1902,  and  the  contract  is 
to  be  given  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  French  consul  at  Boston  is 
authorized  to  give  information  and  receive  bids  for  this  work. 

The  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  once  every  two  weeks  from  this 
port  to  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  or  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  expires  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  ana  a  new  contract  is  to  be  entered  upon,  to  cover 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  French  consuls  at  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton are  authorized  to  give  information  and  receive  bids  for  this  con- 
tract This  work  is  paid  for  at  present  at  the  rate  of  60,000  francs 
(nearly  $12,000)  a  year. 

FISH-DRYING  PLANT. 

There  has  been  established  here  a  fish-drying  plant,  after  the  pattern 
of  fruit  evaporators.  Much  was  expected  of  it  in  reducing  the  time 
and  cost  of  drying,  but  as  yet,  it  has  not  met  with  much  success,  as 
the  lish  have  been  cooked  instead  of  dried. 


Nothing  new  can  be  added  to  ray  former  reports  regarding  deficien- 
cies in  United  States  methods  of  packing  goods,  conaitions  of  trans- 
portation, exchange,  banking,  credits,  currency  values,  cable  service, 
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means  of  communication  with  the  United  States,  int«s  of  licenses  for 
carryine  on  business,  regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  or 
the  condition  of  the  merchant  marine. 

The  merohant  marine,  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  fishing 
fleet,  is  |)rotected  in  its  rightfl  by  a  squadron  of  three  war  vessels, 
arriving  in  the  waters  of  the  colony  early  in  the  spring  and  staying 
□ntil  the  closing  of  the  fishing  season.  In  addition  to  these  vessels  <^ 
war,  there  is  kept  on  the  fishing  ground  a  hospital  ship  of  about  300 
tons,  steam  auxiliary,  flying  the  red-cross  flag.  This  vessel  not  only 
cares  for  the  sick,  but  inspects  the  condition  of  the  fishing  vessels. 

QUARANTINB  BBOULATIONa 

Vessels  arriving  must  report  to  the  quarantine  officer  and  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  No  fee  is  asked  unless  inspection  is  necessary; 
then  |6  per  visit.  No  bill  of  health  is  given  by  French  officials  to 
vessels  unless  it  is  asked  for. 

AMERICAN  VESSELS.  POSTAL  RATES,  ETC 

There  are  no  laws  that  discriminate  against  American  vessels  more 
than  those  of  other  nations.  Thejpostal  rates  are  the  same  as  in  France. 
No  parcels  post  to  and  from  the  United  States  exists.  It  would  mate- 
rially improve  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  There  is  no  law 
requiring  goods  to  be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin. 

FORT  REGULATIONB. 

The  harbor  dues  have  been  raised,  and  are  now  3  franca  (equal  to  58 
cents)  per  ton  for  the  calendar  year.  A  vessel  entering  port  on  Jan- 
uary 1  receives  a  whole  year's  benefit,  while  one  arriving  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  in  December  gets  less  than  a  month.  Vessels  enter- 
ing for  shelter  pay  but  1.S5  francs  (26  cents)  per  ton,  and  the  law  reads 
"must  pay  if  they  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  colony."  Thus,  if  a 
vessel  saihng  through  the  passive  between  St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
becomes  becalmed  and  anchors  to  avoid  drifting  on  the  rocks  she  is 
obliged  to  pay. 

NEW  DUTIBS. 

A  tax  upon  merchandise  landed,  known  as  "  un  droit  de  statistique," 
went  into  effect  in  September,  and  is  as  follows:  Eai'b  tarrel,  box,  case, 
sack,  or  other  wrapper  containing  goods,  and  each  animal  landed,  pays 
a  tax  of  15  centimes  (3  cents);  goods  in  bulk  pay  15  centimes  per  1,000 
kilogi-ams  (2,204.6  pounds).  Baggage  with  travelers,  fresh  fish,  bal- 
last samples  of  no  value,  and  merchandise  for  the  State  arc  exempt. 
Charles  M.  Freeman, 

Commercial  Agent. 
St.  Pierre,  October  6, 1901. 
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LOCAL  IMPEOVEMENTB. 

Since  the  present  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  be^n  in  Mexico, 
under  the  rule  of  President  Diaz,  a  new  capital  has  been  growing  up, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  ere  the  close  of  the  present  century  one  of  the 
stateliest,  wealthiest,  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Americas.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  city  founded  by  Cortes  on  the  ruins 
of  the  capital  of  the  conquered  Aztec  empire  has  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  each  year,  the  progress  of  modernizing  it  is  more  notice- 
able. True,  the  city  is  losing  much  of  its  old  picturesqueness,  but 
picturestiueness  and  civilization  are  rarely  good  friends. 

Narrow  and  dirty  streets  are  being  supei-seded  by  broad  asphalted 
avenues,  paved  largely  by  American  companies,  and  beautiful  maca- 
dam drives,  rolled  by  American  steam  street  rollers  and  made  of  stone 
crushed  by  American  machinery.  Street-sprinkling  carttt  are  coming 
into  use,  and  gangs  of  men  are  being  employed  to  keep  the  streets 
clean.  A  great  canal,  built  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  city  and 
furnishing  an  outlet  for  its  sewage,  carrying  off  the  water  after  the 
abundant  rainfalls  of  the  rainy  season  and  furnishing  an  outlet  for  the 
neighboring  lakes,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  former  disastrous  floods,  has  been  completed  a  little  over  a  year. 
A  seweruge  system  covering  the  entire  city  is  to  be  finished  within  the 
present  calendar  year. 

Parks  are  being  improved  and  beautified  by  competent  men.  Shade 
trees  arc  being  planted.  Plazas  or  public  squares,  where  the  poorer 
classes  congregate  in  great  numbers,  are  being  improved. 

The  city  is  one  of  the  best  lighted  in  the  world.  One  of  the  electric- 
tight  companies  is  American,  and  another  firm  is  now  laying  light  and 
power  cables. 

Over  50  miles  of  electric  street  railroad  have  been  built  and  put  in 
operation  in  this  city  within  the  past  two  years,  and  50  miles  more 
will  be  in  operation  a  year  hence.  All  of  the  material  for  this  street 
railroad  has  come  from  the  United  States,  save  the  boilers  for  the 
power  house. 

Automobiles  of  American  manufacture  are  quite  numerous  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  parks.  The  private  carriages  of  the  wealthy  reai- 
dents  are  equal  to  those  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  car- 
riages and  most  of  the  teams  have  been  imported  from  the  United 
States. 

Modern  business  blocks,  built  on  the  American  plan,  are  being  erected, 
and  public  buildings  with  American  conveniences  are  replacing  the 
relics  of  post  generations.  American  apartment  houses  aio  takingthe 
place  of  the  old  Mexican  "  vivienda"  buildings,  and  are  proving  to  be 
splendid  investments.  Some  years  ago,  the  resident  Americans  began 
to  build  houses  in  a  part  of  the  city  then  but  sparsely  settled.  'ITiis 
section  is  now  the  most  desirable  residence  portion,  and  land  in  the 
vicinity  commands  higher  prices  than  anywhere  else,  having  increased 
in  value  as  much  as  tenfold  within  the  past  twenty  years.    It  can  not  be 
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said  yet  that  American  houses  are  superseding  the  Mexican  ones,  but 
conveniences,  such  aa  bathrooms,  closets,  kitcnens  with  iron  stoves  and 
ranges,  grates  in  living  rooms,  oil  and  gasoline  stoves,  electric  IJgfata 
and  bells,  etc.,  are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  Mexican  bouses,  and 
practically  all  the  apparatus  ia  importsd  from  the  United  States.  The 
old  patio  style  of  house,  with  a  large  court  in  the  center,  around  which 
are  built  the  rooms,  which  is  intended  for  hot  countries,  and  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  this  climate,  is  being  slowly  but  surely  encroached  upon  by 
the  compact  American  structure,  and  this  is  )>ound  to  be  more  notice- 
able as  land  values  rise. 

Within  the  present  year,  some  $10,000,000  Mexican  currency  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Federal  and  municipal  governments  for 
improvements  in  this  city.  An  entire  block  has  been  purchased  for  a 
site  for  a  national  theater,  and  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  thereon 
has  already  begun.  The  middle  of  an  adjoining  block  has  l»een  pur- 
chased, and  the  buildings,  including  the  old  national  theater,  nave 
already  been  removed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  avenue  of  the 
Oinco  de  Mavo^one  of  the  broadest  and  handHomest  streets  of  the 
citj'^ — through  from  the  cathedral  to  the  new  theater.  A  new  palace 
ef  justice  is  being  built;  a  magnificent  post-office  is  soon  to  I>e  begun; 
fine  buildings  for  the  geological  department,  recently  established,  are 
being  constructed;  the  national  palace  is  being  thoroughly  renovated 
and  many  other  improvements  are  being  considered  by  the  Federal 
and  municipal  authorities.     Great  activity  is  noticed  in  iXl  building 


The  climate  of  the  City  of  Mexico  is  probably  the  pleasantest  and 
healthiest  of  any  large  city  in  the  world.  Situated  in  the  Tropics,  it 
is  generally  regarded  by  people  living  elsewhere  as  having  a  tropical 
climate,  with  intense  heat  in  the  summer  months,  but  it^  altitude  of 
7,472  feet  above  sea  level  offsets  its  low  latitude,  tempers  its  climate, 
and  renders  impossible  such  marked  changes  in  temperature  aa  are 
experienced  at  lower  altitudes.  Its  situation  in  the  center  of  a  great 
valley,  some  200  miles  in  circumference,  completely  walled  in  bynigh 
mountains,  serves  as  a  further  protection  ^tiinst  sudden  changes  m 
temperature  and  severe  storms. 

Tne  mean  annual  temperature,  in  the  shade,  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  past  has  been  59.79°  F.  The  aver- 
age temperature  in  the  shade,  by  months,  during  the  same  period,  has 
been  as  follows:  January,  53.76°;  Februaiy,  56.66=";  March,  60.44°; 
April,  63.86°;  May,  64.68°;  June,  63.68^;  July,  62.42°;  August, 
61.88°;  September.  60.80'=;  October,  58.64°;  November,  56.30°: 
December,  53.60°  F.  By  these  figures,  it  is  seen  that  the  month  ot 
May,  just  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  is  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year,  with  an  average  temperature  of  64.58°,  and 
December,  with  an  average  temperature  of  53.60°,  is  the  coldest.  The 
difference  between  the  average  temperature  of  the  hottest  and  of  the 
coldest  month  is  therefore  but  10.98°.  The  maximum  temperatures 
usually  occur  in  April  and  the  minimum  in  March.  The  greatest 
fluctuations  in  tempemture  occur  in  March.  The  month  of  greatest 
rainfall  is  August  and  the  driest  months  are  January  and  February. 
Northern  winds  blow  nearly  the  whole  year,  except  in  February  and 
March,  when  southern   winds  prevail.     Following  is  a  summary  of 
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meteorological  data  by  seasons,  taking  the  firat  three  months  of  the 
year  as  wint«r,  the  next  three  as  spring,  the  next  three  ns  summer, 
and  the  last  three  as  autumn: 
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The  average  temperature  in  the  open  air  varies  but  little  from  that 
in  the  shade,  the  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  open  air  for  the  period 
of  twenty-five  years  past  being  60.10"  F.,  or  0.33  of  a  degree  warmer 
than  the  tempeiuture  in  the  shade. 

While  the  temperature  varies  onlv  a  few  degrees  throughout  the 
year,  the  daily  range  is  comparatively  great,  averaging  in  the  shade 
about  20°  and  in  the  open  air  about  30°,  The  maximum  daily  varia- 
tion in  temperature  for  the  past  twenty-five  veara  in  the  shade  was 
il.22^  and  m  the  open  air  91.26°.  This  wide  oaily  range  is  due  to  the 
high  altitude.  There  is  always  a  marked  difference  between  sun  and 
shade  temperatures  and  between  day  and  night  temperatures.  The 
latter  is  an  advantage  rather  than  a  drawback  to  the  climate.  Thus, 
while  it  is  quite  warm  during  several  hours  of  each  day,  it  is  always 
cool  at  night  It  is  also  true  that  while  the  air  becomes  somewhat 
vitiated  during  the  wanner  hours  of  the  day,  it  revivifies  itself  during 
the  night  ana  is  always  fresh  and  wholesome  in  the  morning  hours. 
The  range  of  temperature  during  the  twentv-four  hours  of  the  day  is 
never  great  enough  to  cause  discomfort  and  is  not  a  source  of  danger 
to  acclimated  persons,  though  to  visitors  it  renders  necessary  the  greats 
est  care  in  the  matter  of  wearing  apparel.  The  greatest  change  occurs 
in  the  hour  preceding  darkness,  and  one  should  alwavs  be  prepared 
for  it.  The  range  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the  following  figures; 
Maximum  temperature  in  the  shade  in  twenty-five  years,  89.2i°;  mini- 
mum temperature  in  the  shade  in  twenty-five  years,  28.94°;  maximum 
temperature  in  the  open  air  in  twenty-five  years,  120.56°;  minimum 
temperature  in  the  open  air  in  twenty-five  years,  19.04°. 

There  are  but  two  distinct  seasons  in  Mexico— the  dry  season  and 
the  rainy  season.  The  rainy  usually  begins  early  in  June  and  lasts 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  There  is  a  saying  that  "There  is 
never  a  day  that  the  sun  doesn't  shine."  While  this  is  not  literally 
exact,  there  are  not  more  than  20  days  in  the  year  that  it  is  not  true. 
The  mean  annual  number  of  rainy  days  for  the  past  twenty-five  years 
has  been  141.  The  mean  annual  number  of  cloudy  days  for  the  same 
period  has  been  119.  The  mean  annual  number  of  lightning  days  has 
been  137.     The  mean  annual  number  of  clear  days  has  been  104. 

During  the  rainy  season,  the  mornings  are  usually  clear,  fresh,  and 
beautiful.  In  the  afternoons  it  usually  rains,  the  rains  sometimes 
extending  late  into  the  evening,  but  seldom  lasting  all  night.  The 
rainy  season  is  undoubtedly  the  pleasantest  and  healthiest.  Tlie  attrac- 
tions of  the  City  of  Mexico  as  a  summer  resort  are  certainly  as  great 
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as  its  attractions  as  a  winter  resort,  If  not  greater.     Americans  are 

fraduallv  learning  thia,  and  the  tourist  travel  from  the  Uaited  States 
uring  tne  summer  montlis  is  continually  increasing. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  past  twentj'-five  years  in  this  city 
has  been  21.49  inches.  The  greatest  rainfall  in  one  day  for  the  same 
period  has  been  2.5  inches.  The  prevailing  wind  is  northwest.  The 
prevailing  direction  of  clouds  is  southwest.  The  mean  annual  wind 
velocity  is  1.8  miles  per  hour.  The  maximum  wind  velocity  for  twenty- 
five  years  past  has  oeen  47  miles  per  hour.  The  mean  barometrical 
height  is  2S.lit  inches.  The  maximum  barometrical  height  in  twenty- 
five  years  was  23.35  inches;  the  minimum,  22.786  inches. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  2.79  feet  has 
been  60.08°;  mean  annual  temperature  of  water  in  the  ishade,  56.48". 
The  mean  annual  humidity  of  the  air  has  been  60  in  the  shade;  in  the 
open  air,  61 ;  mean  annualvapor  tension  in  shade,  0. 32  inches;  in  open 
air,  0.326  inches;  mean  annual  evaporation  in  shade,  0.095  inches;  in 
open  air,  0.255  inches;  mean  annual  amount  of  ozone  (0-10),  4.2. 

The  following  tables  show  the  climate  of  the  City  of  Mexico  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  cities  of  the  world: 
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The  natural  climatic  conditions  of  Mexico  make  it  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  the  world;  but  the  former  lack  of  a  sewerage  system  and  of 
sufficient  drain^e  of  the  valley,  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of  the 
poorer  classes  have  given  it  the  very  high  death  rate  of  50  per  thousand. 
This  statement,  alarming  as  it  appears,  is  not  so  very  startling  when 
analyzed.  The  high  rate  is  among  the  poorer  classes  entirely,  and 
especially  amon^  children  under  5  years  of  age.  Dr.  A,  W.  Parsons, 
a  leading  American  physician  of  this  city,  places  the  death  rate  among 
the  well-to-do  classes  and  among  the  resiaent  Americans  at  undt'r  20  per 
thousand,  and  states  that  the  general  health  of  the  Americans  in  this 
city  is  about  that  of  an  average  city  in  the  United  States.     Smalluoix^ 
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\e  endemic,  but  as  the  Americans  and  better  class  residents,  generally, 
are  well  vaccinated,  cases  are  rare  among  them.  Typhus  fever  ie 
endemic,  but  never  epidemic,  and  rarely  attacks  those  living  in  good 
sanitary  surroundings.  Cases  of  malana  develop  in  a  mild  form,  but 
are  infrequent.  Typhoid  is  also  endemic,  but  seldom  occurs  among  the 
American  colony.  Cases  of  organic  heart  diseases  do  badly  here  on 
account  of  the  nigh  altitude.  The  climate  is  an  ideal  one  for  tuber- 
culosL'!,  asthma,  and  hay  fever. 

It  is  a  fact,  so  far  as  Americans  are  concerned,  that  invalids  who 
come  here,  unless  suffering  from  organic  heart  trouble,  do  better  than 
persons  in  good  health.  The  climate  and  high  altitude  are  certainly 
enervating,  and  no  person  can  do  as  much  work  as  in  a  lower  or  a 
higher  altitude.  Most  Americans,  and  especially  those  employed  in 
offices,  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  lower  altitude  for  a  few  days  two 
or  three  times  a  year. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  according  to  the  census  of 
October,  1900,  was  368,777.  This  census,  however,  was  notoriously 
inaccurate,  and  the  present  population  is  placed  most  conservatively 
at  400,000.  The  federal  district,  embracing  the  city  and  its  suburbs, 
had,  according  to  the  census  of  October,  19(XI,  540,478  inhabitants,  but 
allowing  for  inaccuracies  of  the  census,  this  should  be  raised  to  at  least 
600,000. 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  far  more  compactly  built  and  densely  popu- 
lated than  any  city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  give  its  exact  area,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  accurately 
denned  line  which  embraces  the  city  proper,  but  the  area  of  what  is 
generally  considered  the  city  and  in  wnich  the  400,000  inhabitants 
above  accredited  to  this  city  live,  is  approximately  4  square  miles, 
giving  a  density  of  population  of  100,000  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Some  districts  are,  of  course,  more  thickly  populated  than 
others.  The  density  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes, 
which  form  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  total  population,  is 
probably  about  150,000  per  square  mile.  Considering  that  most  of 
the  houses  in  this  city,  and  especially  those  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes,  are  of  one  story,  this  density  is  remarkable.  With  this  fact 
alone  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  high  death  I'ate  of  the  city. 

Of  the  foreign  colonies,  the  Spanish  is,  naturally,  the  largest.  It  is 
estimated  to  number  about  10,000.  The  American  is  next  in  point  of 
numbers,  aggr^atlng  about  4,000.  The  French  colony  has  about. 
3,000;  the  English  colony,  about  1,500;  the  German,  about  1,000,  and 
the  Italian,  about  400. 

The  total  number  of  Americans  in  the  Repub'ic  is  about  10,000. 


The  total  value  of  real  estate  in  the  City  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by 
tiie  department  of  contributions  to  be  about  $157,000,000  Mexican 
currency,  but  this  is  only  an  estimate  and  the  actual  ratue  is  probably 
much  nearer  $300,000,000  Mexican  currency,  or  say  $150,000,000 
United  States  currency.  The  system  of  taxation  upon  real  estate 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  actual  values  of  property,  as 
taxes  are  levied  upon  the  income  from  property  instead  of  upon  |tti 
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T^ue.  Verr  little  atteation  has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  statistics  in 
Mexico,  ana  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  anv^ing  like  accumte 
figures  could  be  obtained.  £veD  now,  the  compilation  of  any  reliable 
general  statistics  is  very  difficult. 

SOCUI.  COKDmONS. 

As  stated  before,  the  poorer  classes  are  greatly  in  the  majority  in 
this  as  in  all  Mexican  cities.  The  condition  of  these  classes  is  slowly 
but  certainly  improving.  In  the  great  improvements  which  are  now 
being  made,  the  poor  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  mayor,  the  Hon. 
GuilTermo  de  Landa  y  E^scandon,  is  not  only  &  progressive  man,  but 
also  a  philanthropist.  The  parts  of  the  city  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
poorer  classes  are  being  improved  and  cleaned,  but  it  will  take  genera- 
tions, perhaps  centunes,  to  teach  theoe  people  to  observe  sanitary 
habits  in  their  homes.  An  appropriation  of  fl,200,00O  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  completion  of  a  general 
hospital;  $400,000  has  been  given  to  the  erection  of  a  general  insane 
asylum;  |200,0(MI  to  work  on  the  new  general  asylum  for  the  poor, 
and  $1,500,000  to  schools  in  the  federal  district. 

The  price  of  common  labor  is  gradually  rising,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  its  value.  As  in  all  congested  centers  of  population,  the  con- 
dition of  the  poorer  classes  in  tnis  city  ie  worse  than  in  the  country 
and  smaller  towns.  Prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  rents  are  high,  and 
it  is  and  may  always  be  impracticable  for  the  poor  to  procure  proper 
food,  clothing,  ana  living  quarters  for  what  they  are  able  to  earn.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  compare  the  situation  of  uie  poorer  classes  here 
wim  that  of  similar  classes  in  the  United  States,  or  to  give  an  Ameri- 
can reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live 
in  this  country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  very  recently  issued  a  decree  prohibit- 
ing gambling,  and  the  public  gambling  houses  of  this  city  nave  ]'ust 
been  closed.  The  lotteries  have  not  yet  been  stopped,  but  they  will 
probably  soon  fall  under  the  ban.  Bull  fights,  formerly  the  great 
national  amusement,  are  becoming  of  less  and  less  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  now  permitted  by  law  only  during  the  winter  months.  Cock 
fighting  is  also  on  the  wane.  The  greatest  problem  with  which  social 
economists  now  have  to  deal  is  the  pulque  traffic. 

Social  relations  between  resident  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  are 
becoming  closer  each  year.  Americans  are  yearly  coming  in  increas- 
iDg  numbers  to  live  and  to  engage  in  business.  American  capital  is 
bm)ming  more  deeply  interests  m  this  city  and  in  the  entire  Kepublic. 
Many  of  the  Americans  come  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  here 
permanently.  One  notes  an  increased  disposition  on  their  part  to  buy 
lots  and  build  houses.  The  strengthening  of  commercial  ties  is  bound 
to  strengthen  social  ties  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the  infiuence  of 
American  customs  upon  the  customs  of  the  native  people  is  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Americans  residing  here,  or  temporarily  sojourning  in  this 
country,  are  universally  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
courtesy,  officially  and  personally,  by  the  Mexican  people.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  state  at  this  late  date  that  property  and  life  are  as  safe 
here  as  in  the  United  States,  that  the  laws  are  rigidly  enforced,  that  a 
foreigner  obtains  justice  just  a.s  fully  as  a  native,  and  that  the  personal 
liberty  of  every  man  is  zealously  guarded.  Cii,^t.1<?  Ic 
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COST  or  LIVINO. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Mexico  depends  largely  upon  the  tastes  and 
adaptability  of  the  person.  In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
native  products  are  consumed,  the  cost  of  living  is  about  the  same  in 
gold  as  m  the  United  States;  if  imported  products  are  used,  the  cost 
of  living  is  50  to  100  per  cent  greater.  As  applied  to  Americans,  the 
cost  of  living  depends  targ^ely  upon  the  length  of  residence  in  Mexico. 
An  American  family  coming  to  this  city,  accustomed  to  the  conven- 
iences of  the  United  States,  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  live  here  at 
all  for  the  first  year  or  two.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  obtain  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  one  finds  at  home.  To  begin  with,  the  houses 
are  built  differently.  The  common  form  of  a  Mexican  house  is  that 
of  a  square  box,  with  the  rooms  built  around  an  open  cxiurt,  without 
any  method  as  to  arrangement  or  convenience.  The  walls  are  of  stone 
and  very  thick,  holding  moisture  a  long  time  during  the  rainy  season. 
This  makes  the  rooms  damp  and  chilly,  and  renders  fire  necessary  on 
many  days.  There  is  no  provision  for  heating,  and  a  Mexican  raises 
his  han(^  in  horror  at  the  suggestion  of  fire  in  a  living  room.  An 
American  is  always  warned  on  coming  here  a^inst  having  his  house 
warm  and  then  going  out  into  the  open  air.  It  is  true  that  great  care 
must  be  used,  as  pneumonia  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  disease  at  this 
altitude,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  tittle  fire  in  living  rooms  adds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  stayingin  them.  Oil  stoves  are  sufficient,  and 
they  are  gradually  coming  into  use. 

Bathrooms  are  seldom  found  in  Mexican  houses,  it  being  the  custom 
to  go  to  bath  houses  for  one's  bath.  This  deficiency  is  being  supplied 
in  the  new  houses,  but  as  yet  there  are  not  many  modern  houses  in 
Mexico.  Kitchens  are  supplied  with  braseros,  or  charcoal  cooking 
ranges.  An  American  housewife  finds  it  difiicult  to  cook  with  charcoal 
at  first  and  wants  an  American  iron  cooking  stove.  Wood  for  fuel  ia 
very  expensive,  costing  about  25  cents  per  arm  load,  as  it  is  sold  here. 
Charcoal  costs  about  (1  Mexican  (say  50  cents  gold)  per  bushel,  and  is 
much  cheaper  as  fuel.  The  question  of  servants  is  a  serious  one,  as 
Mexican  servants  are  almost  worthless,  from  the  American  stau(Uird 
of  good  service. 

The  expenses  of  the  table  vary,  as  before  stated,  with  the  tastes  of 
the  individual.  The  following  approximate  prices,  in  gold,  of  various 
staples  give  an  idea  of  the  cost  or  living: 

Meat. — Roast  beef,  17  cents  per  pound;  beefsteak,  17  cents  per  pound; 
boiling  beef,  S  cente  per  pound;  roast  pork,  17  cents  per  pounu;  pork 
chops,  17  cents  per  pound;  pork  sausaee,  17  cents  per  pound;  veal, 
same  prices  as  pork;  bacon  and  smoked liam,  23  cents  per  pound;  salt 
pork,  20  cents  per  pound;  mutton  chops,  15  cents  per  pound;  legs,  12 
centa  per  pound;  for  stew,  9  cents  per  pound;  chickens,  15  cents  per 
pound;  turkeys,  ducks,  and  other  poultry,  same;  lard,  15  cents  per 
pound.  Laraos  are  not  used  as  meat  here,  kids  being  employed  by 
some  people  in  their  stead,  the  price  being  about  15  cents  per  pound, 
whole.  Ii  purchased  at  Mexican  markets,  these  prices  will  oe  slightly 
less,  but  meat  is  cut  differently  there  and  most  Americans  buy  their 
meat  from  an  American  market.  There  is  practically  no  cold  storage 
of  meat  in  Mexico,  for  the  reason  that  refrigerators  are  not  in  general 
use  in  private  houses.  An  American  meat  market  here  attempted  the 
cold-storage  plan,  but  was  forced  to  give  it  up,  because  few  of  its  cus- 
tomers had  refrigerators  and  the  m"nt  would  not  keep  without  them. 
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Mexicans  are  not  accustomed  to  different  grades  of  meat  and  use  prac- 
tically one  grade,  which  is  about  second-class  meat  in  the  United 
States. 

Veffet<^lea. — Potatoes  average  2  cents  per  pound  and  are  poor. 
Beans,  peas,  roasting  ears,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  artichokes, 
cauliflowers,  parsnipe^  etc.,  if  bought  judiciously,  iu  season,  at  the 
public  markets,  are  fairly  good  and  cost  about  theaameasin  the  United 
States. 

Fruita. — Most  Americans  have  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  Mexican 
fruits.  Native  fruit  is  cheap  and  good,  if  one  likes  it.  Impoi-ted 
American  fruit  is  very  costly. 

Ckmnedgood». — Nearly  all  kinds  of  canned  goods,  being  imported 
under  a  high  duty,  are  very  expensive,  costing  generally  about  double 
what  they  woula  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  jams  cost  about  50 
centa  per  pound;  fruit  jellies,  62  cents  per  pound;  canned  fruit,  32 
to  87  cents  per  3-pound  cans;  canned  vegetables,  meats,  and  iish,  about 
double  the  prices  in  the  United  States;  Mexican  coffee,  roasted,  20 
cents  per  pound;  imported  coffee,  37  to  50  centt  per  pound;  Mexican 
sugar,  granulated  and  in  lumps,  6  cents  per  pound;  in  cubes,  7  cents 
per  pound;  extracts,  30  cents  per  2-ounce  bottle;  pickles,  50  cents  per 
pint  and  upward;  sauces  and  table  relishes,  two  te  four  times  the 
price  in  the  United  States;  farinaceous  foods,  two  to  three  times  the 
price  in  the  United  States;  liquors  are  cheap,  costing  about  one-half 
as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  or  even  less. 

£ggs  average  25  to  35  cents  per  dozen,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  fresh  ones.  Butter  costs  from  37  to  45  cents  per  pound.  Bread 
costs  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  good  bread  can  be 
had  if  one  knows  where  to  buy  it.  Crackers  cost  two  or  three  times 
what  they  do  in  the  United  States ;  spices,  about  double;  baking  pow- 
ders, about  the  same;  table  oils  are  cheap  and  good.- 


Reuta  are  extremely  high  in  Mexico.  A  six -room  house  or  vivienda 
(flat)  costs  from  J50  to  $150  (silver)  per  month,  according  to  location. 
The  same  house  in  a  city  in  the  United  States,  of  similar  size,  would 
rent  for  from  tl5  to  t25  (gold)  per  month.  A  house  that  would  rent 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  location  and  appearance,  for  $100 
gold  per  month,  commands  ^00  Mexican  silver  per  month,  or  about 
$250  gold  here.  Rents  of  business  houses  are  fully  as  high  in  pro- 
portion. It  may  be  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  private  or  business 
bouses,  rented,  are  expected  to  yield  12  to  15  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
investment  Rents  in  the  suburbs  are  almost  as  hign  as  in  the  city 
proper. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  CONBTHDCnOB. 

Real-estate  values  have  increased  enormously  in  this  city  in  the  past 
few  years.  Lots  in  desirable  residence  sections  that  were  worth  a  few 
years  ago  only  a  few  cents  per  square  meter  are  now  worth  from  $15 
to  $25  per  square  meter.  A  desirable  building  lot,  in  a  choice  loca- 
tion, 50  by  150  feet,  costs  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  In  outlying  sec- 
tions and  in  the  suburbs,  the  cost  will  be  about  one-half  of  this.  A 
bouse  that  will  cost  $5,000  to  build  in  the  United  States  will  cost  from 
$17,000  to  $20,000,  Mexican  silver,  to  build  in  this  city.     The  follow- 
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ing  figures  of  the  cost  of  building  material  and  building,  obtained  from 
a  prominent  local  firm  of  American  contractoi-n,  will  be  of  interest. 
The  cost  of  brick  is  from  $14  to  $16  per  thousand;  a  better  grade  can 
be  bought  in  the  United  States  for  $i.50  to  $5  \ior  thousand.  Lum- 
ber of  an  inferior  quality  costs  $50  to  $60  per  thousand  feet;  a  better 
Juality  can  be  bought  iu  the  United  States  for  $13  to  $14  per  thousand. 
t  i»  impos.sible  to  secure  properly  dried  and  seasoned  Mexican  lum- 
ber. Imported  lumber,  with  freight  and  duty  added,  costs  about 
three  times  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  Lalwr  is  apparently 
cheap,  but  is  really  about  three  times  as  expensive  as  in  the  United 
States.  These  contractors  state  that  from  personal  C3cperience,  they 
know  that  one  American  maijon  at  $8  per  day  Mexican  silver  will  do  as 
much  work  as  twenty  Mexicans  at$1.25  per  day,  A  Mexican  brick- 
layer will  lay  on  an  average  200  bricks  per  day;  an  American  will  lay 
3,000  per  day.  The  Mexican  bricklayer  will  require  two  or  three  ten- 
ders, while  one  American  tender  will  attend  to  two  American  brick- 
layers. 

Sand  costs  $2  Mexican  per  meter;  in  the  United  States,  it  costs  about 
50  cents  ^old  per  meter.  Plastering  costs  35  cents  Mexican  per  square 
meter,  with  rough  finish;  in  the  United  States,  it  costs  about  17  cents 
per  square  meter,  with  hard  finish.  Plaster  of  pans,  which  costs  $4.75 
per  ton  gold  in  the  United  States,  costs  $40  Mexican  silver  per  ton 
here;  it  is  rarely  used  in  Mexico.  Neither  lath  nor  wooden  partitions 
are  used  here.  Cement  coats  $10  Mexican  silver  per  barrel  nere,  and 
$2  gold  per  barrel  in  the  United  States.  Buildmg  stone  is  mostly 
volcanic  stone  and  very  poor,  except  the  Pachuca  stone,  which  is  costly. 
Mexican  stonecutters  are  probably  better  workmen  than  any  other 
class  of  Mexican  laborers.  A  Mexican  stonecutter,  who  earns  $1.25 
silver  per  day,  does  as  much  and  as  good  work  as  an  American  stone- 
cutter at  $4.50  to  $5  gold  per  day.  Mexican  carpentei-s  are  almost 
worthless.  A  carpenter  is  paid  $1  to  $1.25  silver  per  day,  and  he  con- 
siders hanging  one  door  a  oig  day's  work.  An  American  carpenter 
will  easily  nang  ten  doors  i>er  day.  Doors  which  cost  from  $8  to  $10 
eold  per  opening  in  the  United  States  cost  $40  to  $60  silver  per  open- 
ing here.  All  imported  articles,  such  as  glass,  hardware,  plumbing, 
finishings,  steel  frames,  doors,  and  lumber  generally,  cost  about  three 
times  as  much  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  business  buildings  is  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  Sites  for  business  blocks,  centrally  located,  bring  high 
prices.  To  Illustrate,  the  Mexican  Government  recently  purchased 
the  middle  of  a  long  block  for  the  puipose  of  cutting  a  street  through. 
Lots  were  sold  on  either  side  of  the  new  street  for  $120  Mexican  silver 
(about  $60  gold)  per  square  meter  for  inside  lots  and  $179  Mexican 
silver  ($89  gold)  per  square  meter  for  corner  lots. 

FDENrrOBE. 

The  cost  of  furniture  in  Mexico  is  about  three  times  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Furniture  of  native  lumber  is  almost  worthless,  for 
the  reason  that  the  wood  is  never  properly  seasoned.  The  duty  and 
freight  on  imported  furniture  are  high.  Much  of  the  furniture 
imported  into  this  country  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  it  will 
1)0  found  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  imported  furniture. 

While  speaking  of  furniture,  it  may  be  said  that  many  Americans 
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who  have  come  to  this  city  to  live  aod  have  brought  their  houseboM 
effects  with  them  have  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
and  money  because  of  not  taking  out  consular  invoices.  An  invoice 
should  in  every  case  be  taken  out  at  the  nearest  Mexican  consulate,  for 
household  goods  coming  to  Mexico. 


Prices  of  clothing  for  men  and  women  vary  widely ;  but  in  a  general 
way,  men's  clothing  costs  about  the  same  in  gold  here  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  women  s  clothing  perhaps  50  per  cent  more.  Iteadj-made 
clothing  is  not  used  as  yet  to  any  extent.  Cloth  for  suitings  and  over- 
coats is  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States,  England,  and  the 
Continent,  but  mainly  from  England.  There  has  been  a  healthy  growth 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  importations  of  woolens  for  clothing  from 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  control 
this  trade  in  time.  Owing  to  lower  duties,  cloth  imported  from 
Europe  is  slightly  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a 
number  of  American  tailors  in  this  city  who  do  a  good  business.  The 
adoption  of  American  styles  in  clothing  has  been  very  marked  in  recent 
years.  Well-to-do  Mexicans  are  discai-ding  the  old  "charro"  suits, 
oigh  sombreros,  and  pointed  shoes  for  American-style  clothing,  hats, 
and  shoes. '  Imported  American  hats  co^t  about  the  same  in  gold  here 
as  in  the  United  States,  with  freight  and  duty  added.  Imported 
American  shoes  cost  about  twice  as  much  in  gold  here  a-s  in  the  United 
States,  Furnishings  cost  about  the  same,  with  freightand  duty  added. 
Underclothing  costs  about  twice  as  much,  with  freight  and  duty  added. 

In  women's  clothing,  fine  imported  woolens,  silks,  and  cottons  are 
cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  a  lower  customs  tariff; 
but  medium  grade  things  are,  as  a  rule,  more  expensive  than  in  the 
United  States.  Hats  and  shoes  are  more  costly,  and  gloves  are  cheaper. 
Toilet  articles  are  more  expensive.  DreBsmakers'  and  tailors*  charges 
are  high. 

LUXURIES. 

All  luxuries  are  much  more  expensive  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
Fine  china  and  glass  ware  are  cheaper.  Jewelry  is  perhaps  a  little 
cheaper.  Carriages,  automobiles,  bicycles,  and  the  like  arc  very  high 
and  pay  a  heavy  contribution  tax. 


Wages  are  about  t&e  same  in  gold  here  as  in  the  United  States  for 
the  same  classes  of  work.  Competent  Americans  in  any  line  usually 
find  employment,  but  as  a  rule,  any  American  who  works  for  a  salary 
can  earn  as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  Mexico,  and  in  tho  Unit^ 
States  he  can  enjoy  many  advant^es  that  he  can  not  enjoy  here. 
Hundreds  of  letters  are  received  at  this  office  from  young  men  in  all 
lines,  mostly  graduates  from  some  college,  who  want  to  come  to  Mex- 
ico to  make  their  fortune  and  inquire  about  the  openings  here  for 
them.  The  same  reply  can  be  given  to  all  of  them,  viz,  Mexico  is 
a  bad  place  for  a  young,  inexperienced  man  without  ample  funds  in 
any  line  be  chooses  to  follow.  True,  this  is  a  new  and  undeveloped 
country  and  offers  great  inducements  for  the  investment  of  capital  and 
to  the  man  with  a  »w  thousand  dollars  who  desires  to  come  nere  and. 
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engajre  in  business.  A  few  people  without  money  to  start  with  come 
here  and  make  money,  but  they  are  the  exception.  No  man  working 
for  a  salary  should  come  to  Mexico  without  a  definite  engagement  in 
advance  at  a  bett«r  salary  than  ho  is  able  to  earn  in  the  United  States, 
or  without  sufiScieat  funds  to  live  on  for  sevei'al  months  while  seeking 
employment  and  with  which  to  return  to  his  home  if  unsuccessful  in 
finding  it. 

OOHfilEROl!. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  an  even  greater 
degree  perhaps,  what  Paria  is  to  France.  Being  the  capital  of  the 
country  and  the  commercial  center,  with  no  other  city  in  toe  Republic 
approaching  it  in  population,  its  influence  is  supreme;  being  the  rail- 
road center,  it  ia  the  distributing  point  for  the  rest  of  theBepnblic; 
being  the  banking  center,  the  bulk  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Republic  passes  through  it.  Much  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  busi- 
ness and  some  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  rest  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  directed  from  this  city.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  administrative 
center  of  the  Republic,  commercially  as  well  as  politically. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  follows  that  the  trade  of  the  city  is  nearly  as 
general  as  that  of  the  entire  Republic.  The  most  important  single 
nne  of  ti-ade  and  that  which  shows  the  largest  amount  ot  imports  is  in 
machinery  and  machinery  supplies.  This  is  practically  controlled  by 
Americans.  The  hardware  trade,  which  is  a  good  one,  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  though  in  the  past  few  years  Americao 
hardware  has  been  making  deep  inroads  into  the  German  imports  in 
this  line.  While  the  large  hardware  stores  are  run  by  Germans,  all 
of  them  now  carry  large  lines  of  American  hardware.  The  dry  goods 
trade,  which  is  next  in  importance  aft«r  the  machinery  trade,  waa  con- 
trolled early  in  the  last  century  by  the  English  and  later  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  ia  now  controlled  by  the  French.  Imports  of  American  dry 
goods  are  increasing,  however,  aud  thev  are  found  in  most  of  the  large 
stores.  The  grocery  trade  is  controllea  by  Spaniards,  and  their  monop- 
oly of  this  line  is  almost  absolute.  There  is  one  American  wholesale 
grocery  store  and  a  few  small  retail  stores,  but  these  exist  mainly  to 
supply  the  trade  of  the  resident  Americans.  There  appears  to  be  no 
large  field  for  imports  of  American  groceries  in  Mexico,  the  demand 
being  mostly  from  resident  Americans  and  a  few  Mexicans  who  have 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  United  States.  Imports  of  California  winas 
have  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  past  few  years,  as  have  also  imports 
of  American  fresh  fruits. 

The  principal  employment  of  the  Americans  resident  here  is  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads.  The  Americans  in  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
have  come  with  the  railroads,  and  have  ever  since  practically  operated 
them.  Aside  from  the  machinery  trade,  the  Americans  are  preemi- 
nent in  no  other  line.  There  are' a  few  American  stores  of  \'arious 
kinds  in  the  city,  but  they  supply  mostly  the  trade  of  resident  Ameri- 
cans, Two  American  furniture  stores  do  a  large  business.  One  man- 
ufactures furniture  here,  while  the  other  imports  it  from  the  United 
States.  American  shoe  stores  have  a  small  trade  among  the  better 
class  of  Mexicans  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  Americans.  An  American 
shoe  factory  is  now  in  course  of  construction  in  this  city. 

One  ui^Dt  need  of  the  city  appears  to  be  a  hotel  conducted  on 
American  lines.     The  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  city  are  poor,  espe- 
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cially  OB  to  service.  Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  tnaimge  a  hotel 
according  to  our  standard  with  profit  is  problematical,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tourist  travel  to  tliis  city  and  Republic  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  there  were  better  hotels. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  stores  of  this  city  are  lai^  and  well 
arranged,  and  someof  them  carry  enormous  stocks.  The  appearanceof 
the  stores  is  excellent,  and  thei  r  show  windows  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  American  city.  As  a  rule,  the  large  nouses  are  w^l  and 
conservatively  managed.  Failures  in  business  here  are  far  rarer  than 
in  the  United  States. 


The  import  and  export  %ures  for  the  entire  !Repub]ic  are  given 
below  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1.901,  compared  with  those  for 
^e  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1900,  in  United  States  currency: 


DefBrtptioD. 

H.  860. 853, 05 

19!  031 !  659. 01 
8,212,373.76 

2,586,320.84 

2,788.920.07 
2, 216,  .573. 12 

1,612,767.64 
1,712,646.08 

18.9-1900. 

U.^. 

D«™«. 

18,5.'>fl.622.00 
9,928,361.00 

2,460,028.00 

,809.986.00 
,1»,830.00 
,848,880.00 

!71b!578!o0 
1,788,239,00 

1500,480.05 
1.818,418.18 
2,476,137.01 

Cheinlcal  and    pKimmceuOeal    rob^ 

136,292.34 
BS.'MSlii' 

21  065  98 

63,860.86 

66,083,460.09 

61.318, 175,  CW 

3,786,278,60 

Conntrr. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 

ln.r««. 

D«,«.. 

ECEOPI. 

(7,084,741.65 
419,002.82 
758,737.66 

2,876!  5^  66 

6,604,107.80 

8,670.26 

260.00 

813.00 

1.824.00 

279.278.23 
1,220.88 
1.868.00 

9.924.834.84 
ffl.685.74 
8.614.60 
2. 930. 00 
l!  130. 00 
5,096.26 
357,468. 87 
403.00 

16,878.846.00 

802!874!aD 

4.619.00 

2.919,162.00 

6,787.138.00 
849.00 

•410, 895. 8b 
4,019.82 

5,135,44 

42,419.35 

196,030.20 

mitce  ud  coliniies; 

■250:00 

177.611.00 

10,483.200.00 
29,622.00 

2. 58a  00 

101,767.23 

Oreat  Britotn  *nd  colonies: 

658.566.16 

53.183.74 

15,796.60 

5.037.26 

486.217.00 

78,*7is.'lS 

40».'66 
1,227.00 
72,357,15 
10,996.22 

469.00 

468,224.00 

91.909.00 

68,476.00 

3.810.00 

2,  us!  80 
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c...„. 

1900-1901. 

1899-1900. 

InurcaM. 

Decreue. 

EtBOFK— coiiOnued. 

^'^62 

isisi?:** 

144,  OSS.  W 
822.318.00 
w;  806. 00 

112,401.94 

tii.aa.m 

21.68 

29,471,147.72 

29,754.231.00 

283,088.28 

739.00 
54;  410: 83 

128, 362!  00 
303.00 

850.00 

109,643.74 

181.127.00 

i™c*. 

276.00 
12,<M.OO 

2,748.37 

370.00 
20,766.00 

42.00 
4,199.00 

863.00 

16,425.37 

25,091.00 

6,392.20 

80,916.80 

80.00 

56,649.00 

6,697.00 

Hi 

1.012.00 
5,968.00 

82,792.00 

Hi 

1:746.00 

82,849.00 
26.00 

iis 

286.00 

404.20 

21715.00 

6.012.00 

i'SS 

'■is 

36,165,268.10 

4. 138. 838. 10 

25.00 

402.00 

61,646.00 

85.426,333.86 

31,357.106.00 

4.060.207.66 

KteVKt. 

to!  426. 37 
85.426,333.80 

29,754,231.00 

1«1,127.00 

25.691.00 

31.357.106.00 

4.069,207.86 

65,083,460.69 

61,316.175.00 

3,765,276.69 

Dc«r.ptl«n. 

r^i^r. 

1699-1900. 

Increiwe.         Decraae. 

183,637,492.07 
18  074  665.12 
5.747,664.86 
1,197,621.56 

346,690.072.60 
26.469.737,00 
6,  316,  856.  60 

'■SSS 

79,003.412.22 

79,123,966.60 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Id  these  figures  is  included  the  increase  due  to  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  gold  exported  at  the  conventional  rate  of  $675,416  per 
kilogram  (2.^^  lbs.)  and  the  commercial  price  of  the  metal. 

QniTiiTie*  of  dattnation. 


ftrantrr. 

IWfr-IWl. 

18»>-1W0. 

iBntmm. 

Decrease. 

mnmpt 

a,  HI.  364.21 

MsloOlisO 
456.086!  60 

6,229.023.60 

fleliww 

(16,611.49 

»l,  248, 312.  71 

on,  856.84 

'■'!i:S:£ 

64.627-60 

137,770.34 

1,908.730.93 

Qrut  Britain  and  colonial 

1.234.60 

28.026.61 

■I.221,M 

12.020,416.11 

13,857,183.50 

9ifl.7ff;.39 

UIA. 

2,180.00 

8).  60 
20,600.95 

87.50 

110,498: 00 

1,488. do 

"■^-S 

SS,8HI.30 

3,246100 
68, 05i;  142,50 

i.aas.oo 

43, 399.  .W 

58.613;  164: 07 

6«:oii;H 

61.407, 763.  a5 

61,188,868.50 

218,888.26 

.KDHt. 

12,930,410.  U 

13,8S7,iaS.B0 
61, 188, 866!  50 

916  767  39 

61,407,753.25 

218,886.26 

74,328.1(9.86 

76,028.180.00 

.  In  these  figures,  the  price  of  gold  is  fixed  at  the  conventional  rate  of 
1675.416  per  kilogram.  The  following  table  shows  the  differeni-e  in 
the  total  export  figures,  with  gold  calculated  at  the  conventional  and 
at  the  market  price: 


IBOO-lBOl. 

1899-1900. 

Decntme. 

170,003,412.22 
74,828, 180.  as 

•79,123,968.60 
76,028,180.00 

4,676,242.88 

The  foregoing  ^ures  show  a  very  unsatisfactorv  year's  husinriW  for 
Mexico.  Imports  increased  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  $3,765,275. 69, 
or  5.8  per  cent,  while  the  total  exports  show  a  slight  falling  off.    A 
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gIftDce  at  the  export  figuree,  however,  shows  a  decline  of  $7,395,186.89 
m  vegetable  substances,  and  an  increase  of  $7,047,419.60  in  mineral 
subijtances.  Most  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  which  is  a  net  loss  to  the  nation's  resources.  Inus, 
theactual  decrease  in  exports  amounts  to  nearly  $14,000,000.  Encour- 
agement is  to  be  found  in  the  falling  off  of  certain  imports,  such  as 
dry  goods,  indicating  an  enlarged  home  supply.     Extreme  tightness 

Erevailed  in  the  Mexican  money  market  for  some  time.  This  was  due 
irgely  to  the  heavy  exportation  of  ^old  and  silver  bullion  and  coin. 
The  wars  in  China  and  the  Philippines  created  a  great  demand  for 
Mexican  silver  dollars,  which  caused  a  drain  on  the  country's  metal 
currency.  This  became  so  marked  that  the  Government  Snallv 
reduced  its  mintage  charges  and  the  required  fineness  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coinage  purposes.  This  measure  caused  considerable  relief. 
The  average  value  of  the  Mexican  peso  for  the  fiscal  year  was  about 
50  cents,  or  a  trifle  less.  Since  the  30th  of  June  last,  however,  its 
value  has  been  steadily  decltniDg,  until  it  is  now  worth  about  45.5  cents, 
and  a  further  decline  is  expected.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  large 
bacendados  (ranch  owners)  be^n  to  realize  on  exported  agricultural 
products  for  this  year,  the  price  of  exchange  will  drop  a  few  points. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American,  the  import  and  export  figures 
are  most  satisfactory.  While  imports  from  the  United  States  show 
a  large  increase,  those  from  almost  every  other  country  exporting  to 
Mexico,  except  Germany,  show  a  large  decline.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  gained  $4,138,838.10,  or  11.8  per  cent,  while  the  total 
increase  in  imports  amounted  to  only  $3,765,375.69,  or  5.8  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  while  the  imports  from  the  United  States  show  an 
increase  of  $4,138,838.10,  the  imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world  show 
a  decrease  of  $373,562.41.  Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  54.3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared  with  50.6  per  cent 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  Mexico. 
The  figures  show  that  while  $35,165,253.10  worth  of  goods  was  im- 
portea  from  the  United  States,  $58,613,164.07  worth  was  exported 
thither.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  a  great  deal  of  gold 
and  silver  bullion  was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  The  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  obtainable  as  yet,  but  they  are  undoubtedly  large.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  while  imports  from  the  United  States 
show  a  gain  of  11.8  per  cent,  exports  to  the  United  States  show  a  gaip 
of  less  than  1  per  cent,  or  $562,021.57.  The  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  showed  a  gain 
of  10.8  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1899.  Thus,  the 
balance  of  the  year  1900-1901  is  decidedly  more  favorable  than  that 
for  the  year  1899-1900;  and  when  the  increased  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  fiscal  year  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  balance  is  still  more  favorable. 

Imports  from  Germany  during  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  show  an 
increase  of  $410,895.65,  or  5.8  per  cent,  while  exports  to  Germany 
show  a  falling  oft  of  $15,511.49,  making  a  gain  in  the  balance  of  trade 
of  $426,407.14. 

Trade  between  Mexico  and  France  shows  a  decided  falling  off.  The 
decrease  fn  imports  from  France  amounted  to  $193,080.20,  while  the 
decrease  in  exports  amounted  to  $1,906,730.93.  Imports  from  Spain 
show  afallingolf  of  $42,419.35,  while  exports  to  Spain  show  an  increase 
of  $137,770.34,  showing  a  decided  balance  in  favor  of  Mexico.        C 
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The  most  noteworthy  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables,  aside  from 
those  givinfjr  the  trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  are 
those  showing  the  falling  off  in  trade  (especially  in  imports  into 
Mexico)  between  Mexico  and  Great  Britain.  Imports  from  Great 
Britain  show  a  decrease  of  $658j565.16,  or  5.3  per  cent,  from  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  While  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  give  definite 
figures,  it  is  Known  that  the  greatest  falling  off  in  any  one  line  is  in 
dry  goods,  particularly  cotton  textiles.  The  value  of  cotton  textiles 
imported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  11,300,000,  aa  compared  with  ?2,100,000  during  the  preceding  year, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half.  Importations  of  railway  iron  and  steel 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  those  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or,  roughly,  about  $188,000  as  compared 
with  $585,0TO.  Importations  of  galvanized  Hheets  fell  from  about 
$490,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  to  about  $290,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1900-1901.  Importations  of  linen  textiles  felt  from  some  $190,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1899-1900  to  $135,000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1900-1901.  Id  cotton  textiles,  a  remarkable  falling  off  is  noted  in 
prints  and  bleached  cottons.  The  decrease  in  importations  of  cotton 
and  linen  textiles  from  Great  Britain  during  the  past  tew  years  is  due 
in  great  part  to  the  rise  of  the  native  cotton  and  linen  manufacturing 
industries.  Some  increases  in  minor  tines  of  imports  are  noted,  but 
none  ia  remarkable. 

THAHBPOBTATION. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  ownership  and  management  of  Mexican 
railroads  have  taken  place  within  the  past  year.  The  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  the  most  important  system  in  the  Republic,  has  recently 
passed  into  the  control  of  a  group  of  capitalists  identified  with  the 
standard  Oil  Comrany  interests.  No  radical  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  road  have  yet  been  made,  and  it  can  not  be  positively 
stated  that  there  will  be.  What  is  more  important  to  Mexico  ia  that 
with  stronger  financial  backing,  the  road  is  certain  to  be  greatly 
improved  in  every  line.  The  extension  of  the  Colima  branch  to  the 
port  of  Manzanillo  is  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  will  probably  be  fin- 
ished within  two  years.  In  this  connection,  work  on  the  port  works 
at  Manzanillo,  under  the  direction  of  PMgar  K.  Smoot,  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  the  harbor  will  probably  bo  finished  by  the  time  or 
soon  after  the  railroad  reaches  the  port.  The  advantages  to  Mexico 
of  this  transcontinental  connection  are  obvious.  The  extension  of  the 
road  during  the  year  ended  December  31, 1900,  was  as  follows:  On  the 
Zamora  extension,  22.58  miles,  between  Chavinda  and  Tarecuato;  on 
the  San  Marcos  extension  from  La  Vega,  on  the  Ameca  extension,  to 
San  Marcos,  29.37  miles;  the  Farral  line,  between  Farral  and  Adrian, 
12.03  miles,  and  a  branch  from  Adrian  to  Santa  Barbara,  5.46  miles — 
making  a  total  of  69.44  miles.  The  total  mileage  of  the  road  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  was  3,124.4;  mileage  of  sidetracks,  227.53;  total,  2,351.93 
miles.  Since  December  31,  1900,  work  has  been  in  process  on  the 
Zapotlan  extension,  which  is  now  nearly  completed  to  Tuxpan,  115 
miles  from  Guadalajara.  The  Farral  extension  has  been  completed 
to  El  Rosario,  a  distance  of  97  miles,  and  the  Bio  Verde  extension  has 
been  completed  from  San  Bartolo  to  Rio  Verde,  a  distance  of  26  miles. 
During  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900,  93.01  miles  of  track  were 
ballasted,  making  a  total  of  track  l»illasted  within  the  past  six  years 
of  265.11  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $938,141.21  Mexican  currency. 
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The  MexicsQ  National  Railroad,  a  narrow-gauge  road  from  Laredo, 
Tex.,  to  this  city,  has  recently  passed  into  the  control  of  New  York 
capitalists,  and  the  change  to  a  standard -gauge  road  is  now  practically 
aseut'cd.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000  in  Uniteii 
States  currency,  and  it  is  believed  that  $7,500,000  of  this  amount  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  for  equipment  and  mateiial.  It  is 
expected  that  work  on  the  bi-oadening  of  the  gauge  will  bM;in  in 
a  few  months.  The  Mexican  International  Road,  from  Eagle  Pass  to 
Torreon,  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central,  has  also  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  same  interests  which  control  the  Mexican  National,  and 
extensive  improvements  on  this  road,  especially  iu  the  matter  of  roll- 
ing stock,  are  promised. 

Some  construction  work  has  been  done  in  the  past  few  months  upon 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad,  a  proposed  road  from 
Kansas  City  to  Port  Stilwell  (formerly  Port  Topolobampo),  on  the 
Gulf  of  California.  The  same  interests,  commonly  known  as  the  Stil- 
well interests,  have  recently  acquired  the  Facbuca,  Zacualtipaa  and 
Tampico  Railroad.  A  few  miles  of  this  road  have  been  built  for  some 
years  from  Pachuca  toward  Zacualtipan,  into  a  rich  iron-mining  region. 
The  concession  for  the  road  carries  with  it  a  liberal  subsidy  for  con- 
struction from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  the  proposed  line  of  the 
road  is  satd  by  engineers  to  be  the  most  feasible  route  to  Tampico.  It 
is  intended  to  use  the  line  of  the  Mexican  (Veracruz)  Rai]r(md  from 
Pachuca  to  this  city — temporarily,  at  least  The  road,  when  com- 
pleted, will  give  almost  an  air  line  from  this  city  to  Tampico. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  recently  let  a  contract  to  a  Chicago 
firm  to  build  a  canal  from  the  port  of  Tuxpan  to  Panuco,  on  the  Panuco 
River,  ultimately  connecting  with  Tampico.  Some  New  York  capi- 
talists recently  obtained  an  option  on  the  Hidalgo  Railroad,  a  narrow- 
rauge  road  running  from  this  city  with  the  ultimate  destination  of 
Tuxpan.  At  the  time  the  option  was  held  by  these  capitalists,  the 
Mexican  Government  agreed,  as  an  inducement  to  the  completion  of 
the  road  to  Tuxpan,  to  build  a  harbor  at  Tuxpan.  The  deal  fell 
through,  however,  and  nothing  definite  has  been  done  since,  though 
severw  American  capitalists  are  said  to  be  considering  taking  the  rof^. 

The  work  on  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific  Railroad  from  l^rdoba,  on 
the  line  of  the  Mexican  (Veracruz)  Railroad,  to  San  Juan  Bautista, 
on  the  line  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railroad,  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily, and  will  probably  be  finished  within  two  years.  Work  on 
the  Tehuantepec  National  Railroad  and  upon  the  port  works  at  Coatza- 
coalcos  and  ^Jina  Cruz,  which  ports  the  railroad  will  connect,  is  also 
progressing  rapidly,  and  will  be  finished  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  As  an  overland  ti'ansisthmian  route,  this  railroad  will  be  of 
immense  importance  to  American  shipping  when  completed.  Much 
work  is  being  done  on  the  Mexican  Southern  Railroad,  a  narrow-gauge 
road  from  Puebia  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
roadbed,  putting  in  brcakwatci's  (the  road  runs  along  a  canyon  in  which 
mountain  torrents  are  sometimes  very  destructive),  bridges,  etc.  The 
roadbed  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  Republic,  and  the  road  is  in  a 

S-osperous  condition.  An  extension  from  the  city  of  Oaxaca  to 
cotlan,  in  the  center  of  a  rich  mining  district,  is  nearly  ready  to  be 
Sut  in  operation.  An  electric  line  from  Tehuacan.  on  the  line  of  the 
[exican  Southern,  to  Esperanza,  on  the  line  of  tne  Mexican  (Vera- 
cruz) road,  has  i-ecently  been  built.     No  construction  work  has  bew 
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done  in  the  past  3'esr  on  the  Mexico,  Cuernavaca  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  runs  from  this  city  to  the  River  Balsas,  with  an  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  the  port  of  Acapulco  or  the  port  Zapote,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
An  electric  road  haa  been  placed  in  operation  within  the  past  year 
from  Torreon,  on  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  to  Lerdo, 
running  through  a  rich  cotton  and  agricultural  district.  A  concession 
has  recently  been  granted  to  a  company  of  American  and  Mexican 
capitalists  to  construct  an  electric  line  around  this  city,  connecting  its 
suDurbs.  Some  American  capitalists  have  recently  visited  the  Republic 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  putting  electric  street  railroads  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities  of  Mexico,  but  as  yet,  no  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  securing  concessions  for  their  construction. 

MABUFACrURING. 

There  is  a  healthy  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Mexico. 
The  great  obstacle  to  manufacturing  in  this  country  is  the  lack  of 
native  fuel.  American  capitalists  have  recently  acquired  a  very  larea 
tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampico  and  have  sunk  several  wells  m 
the  hope  of  finding  petroleum,  but  as  yet,  their  efforts  have  been  unre- 
warded. Some  wells  have  also  been  sunk  in  the  State  of  Veracruz 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  no  oil  has  been  found  in  pay- 
ingquantities.  l!k>me  alleged  coal  has  recentlv  been  found  in  the  States 
of  Tiaxcala  and  Puebla,  but  as  yet  none  of  it  nas  stood  a  practical  test. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  during  the  calen- 
dar year  of  1900  (exclusive  of  those  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  of  min- 
ing industries),  48  new  manufacturing  enterprises  were  established,  as 
follows:  One  brass  factory,  4  brick  factories,  2  candle  factories,  1 
chocolate  factory,  1  cigarette  factory,  1  clothing  factory,  7  corn  and 
flour  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  1  cracker  factory,  5  distilleries,  1  glycerin 
factory,  1  ixtle  factory,  1  knitting  factory,  2  match  factories,  1  pack- 
ing plant,  1  ijasteboard  factory,  1  rope  and  bag  factory,  4  shoe  and 
leather  factories,  J  smelter,  3  soap  and  perfumery  factories,  3  carbon- 
ated and  mineral  water  factories,  2  starch  factories,  1  steel  plant,  and 
2  sugar  mills. 

There  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  Republic  133  textile  and 
dry-goods  mills.  It  is  impossible  to  give  recent  statistics  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  country. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  manufactories  in  the  City  of  Mexico  com- 
piled from  the  list  of  the  department  of  contributions,  the  local  direc- 
tories, and  other  sources. 

Most  of  the  production  of  local  factories  is  consumed  locally,  though 
some  of  it  is  distributed  throughout  the  Republic.  Pi-actically  no 
manufactured  products  are  exported  save  straw  hats  in  limited  quan- 
tities. 
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The  Blue  Book  of  Mexico,  published  by  the  Masaey-Gilbert  Com- 
pany, Ist  iDdependencia  8,  this  city,  during  the  past  year,  is  a  small 
directory  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  city,  together  with  a  par- 
tial business  and  general  directory  in  English,  which  may  be  of  some 
use  to  prospective  exporters  to  this  city.  A  general  directory  of  the 
city,  in  Spanish,  has  also  just  been  published  oy  Buhlaad  &  Alschier, 
Coliseo  Viejo  16,  this  city,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  accurate 
directory  issued,  though  it  is  far  from  complete.  The  same  firm  pub- 
lishes a  general  business  directory  of  the  Republic,  which  may  be  of 
value  to  prospective  exporters  in  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  Spanish  in  catalogues  and  correspondeoce  can  not  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  American  firms  desiring  to  build  up  a  trade 
in  this  country.  Correspondence,  circular  letters,  catalogues,  and 
general  advertising  matter  in  English  are  worse  than  wasted  on  Span- 
ish merchants.  It  is  true  that  moi-e  Mexicans  are  learning  the  English 
language  every  year,  but  aa  yet  they  are  comparatively  few,  especially 
outeide  of  this  city,  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  employ  Spanish  in  all  cor- 
respondence to  Mexico.  The  same  applies  to  commercial  agents.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  useless  for  a  business  house  to  send  a  representative  to 
Mexico  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  langu^e.     It  is  also  lueless  to 
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expect  that  buBineas  of  any  kind  can  be  transacted  as  qui<{k1y  in  Mesico 
as  in  the  [Jnited  States.  American  commercial  houses  desiring  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  Mexico  should  ^'  make  haste  slowly.^' 

A  permanent  exposition  of  American  producte  in  this  city  has 
recently  been  projected,  and  is  a  scheme  worthy  of  every  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  American  business  men. 


During  the  past  few  years,  and  esoecially  since  the  passage  of  the 
bankinglaw  of  June  3,1896,  banking  nasnuule  great  strides  inMexico. 
Since  my  report  of  November  23,  1898/  nine  new  banks  have  been 
established  in  the  Republic,  as  follows:  The  Centi-al  Bank  of  this  city 
(which  was  spoken  of  in  the  above-mebtioned  re^rt),  with  a  capital  of 
t7,000,000,  paid  in;  the  Oriental  Bank  of  Mexico,  with  a  capital  of 
^,000,000,  paid  in ;  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Monterey,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $2,500,000,  of  which  *1,750,000  has  been  paid  in;  the 
Farmers'  and  Mortgage  Bank,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
of  which  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  in;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Jalisco, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $1,250,000  has  been 
paid  in;  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Tabasco,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $500,000  has  been  paid  in;  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Guanajuato,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  of  which 
$375,000  has  been  paid  in;  the  Refactionary  Bank  of  Campechc,  with 
an  authorized  capital  of  $300,000,  of  which  $210,000  has  been  paid  in: 
and  the  Aefactionary  Bank  of  Michoacan,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  $300,000,  of  which  $150,000  has  been  paid  in. 

In  addition  to  thi»,  $11,000,000  of  unsubscribed  capital  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Mexico  has  been  paid  in  since  the  date  of  that  report,  bring- 
ing the  paid-in  capital  of  uiis  bank  up  to  its  authorized  capitalization 
of  $20,000,000.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  Bank  of  London  and 
Mexico  has  been  increased  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000,  ail  paid  in. 
The  authorized  capital  of  the  Chihuahua  Mining  Bank  has  been 
increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $4,000,000,  all  paid  in.  The  authorized 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  Yucatan  has  been  increased  from  $1,250,000  to 
$4,500,000,  all  of  which  is  paid  in  except  $378,200.  The  authorized 
capital  of  the  Mercantile  Kink  of  Yucatan  has  been  increased  from 
$750,000  to  $1,500,000,  all  paid  in.  One  million  dollars  of  unsubscribed 
capitel  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Vera  Cruz  has  been  paid  in.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  unsubscribed  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Coahuila  has  been  paid  in,  bringing  its  subscribed  capital  paid 
in  up  to  the  authorized  amount  of  $1,000,000.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  unsubscribed  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State 
of  Mexico  has  been  paid  in,  bringing  its  paid-in  capital  up  to  its 
authorized  capital  of  $1,500,000.  Of  the  $550,000  of  unsubscribed 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  $275,000  has  been 
paid  in,  leaving  $275,000  of  unsubscribed  capital  of  an  authorized  cap- 
ital of  $1,100,000.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  unsubscribed 
capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Durango  has  been  paid  in,  bringing 
its  paid-in  capital  up  to  its  authorized  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  ^nk  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas  has  been 
increased  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000,  of  which  $600,000  is  paid  in. 
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The  authorized  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Sonora  has  been 
increased  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  of  which  $750,000  ia  paid  in, 
an  increase  of  paid-in  capital  of  $500,000. 

During  the  year  from  November  30,  1900,  to  November  30, 1901, 
the  cash  on  band  in  all  of  the  bank^  of  the  Republic  increasea 
$8,867,188.04,  or  from  $50,681,702.25  to  $59,728, 890. 2».  During  the 
same  year  the  loans  on  personal  property  increased  $5,324,353.81,  or 
from  $33,513,388.10  to  $38,837,741.91.  Hypothecary  loans  increased 
from  $11,265,997.90  to  $14,718,057.23,  or  $3,462,059.33.  During 
the  same  year,  the  paid-in  capital  of  all  the  banks  was  increased  by 
$6,800,000,  or  from  $73,500,000  to  $80,300,000.  Notes  in  circulation 
increased  from  $72,731,185  to  $79,488,551.50,  or  $6,757,366.50. 
Deposits  increased  during  the  same  year  from  $100,141,428.37  to 
$113,302,820.78,  or  $13,161,393.41.  The  reserve  funds  of  all  the  banks 
increafled  from  $12,170,444.58  to  $14,148,178.47,  or  $1,977,738.89. 

I  give  below  a  statement  of  the  balance  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
Republic  on  November  30,  1901,  as  compared  with  the  months  of 
September  and  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  years  ended  November 
30,  1900,  1899, 1898,  and  1896: 
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Durinjf  the  past  year,  the  National  Park  Bank  of  New  York  has 
taken  over*l,SOO,000,  or  about  $3,000,000  Mexican  currency-,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Central  Bank  of  thitt  city,  giving  it  a  strong  voice  in  the 
man^ement  of  the  Central  Bank.  American  banking  methods  are 
being  slowly  adopted  by  most  of  the  banks  in  Mexico,  and  business 
can  be  transacted  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  took  five  years  ago.  The 
establishment  of  a  strong  American  bank  in  this  city  however  would 
revolutionize  present  banking  methods. 

Owing  to  tne  fact  that  American  business  men  were  unable  to 
transact  business  quickly  with  the  old  banks,  two  American  banks 
have  rec-ently  been  established  here— the  American  Bank  and  the 
United  States  Banking  Company.  The  semiannual  statement  of  the 
American  Bank,  rendered  on  June  30  last,  was  as  follows: 


Loans  and  disconnts $1 ,  046, 813, 17 

Caah  on  hand  and  in  other  banks 304, 813.  77 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 16,692.46 

Total 1,366,119.40 


Capital $637,500.00 

Depoeitsand  outatandiDs;  accounts 716,186.21 

Beaerve  fund  and  uadi  vTded  profila 124, 434. 10 

Total 1,366,119.40 

The  bank  showed  a  profit  for  the  six  months  of  $42,962.  It  is  paying 

14  Der  cent  dividends. 
The  following  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Unit«d  States  Banking 

Company  was  rendered  on  July  31,  last: 


nme  loans 1373,304.66 

Demand  loans 38,780.38 

Overdrafts 6,332.48 

Furniture  and  fixtures  In  Mexico  City  Bank  and  in  Oaiuca  bnnch 

bwik 7,800.00 


Cash  on  hand 153,392.08 

Deposit  with  Central  Bank 113,323.13 

Due  by  banks  in  Republic 9,268.84 

Doe  by  banks  in  United  Stat«  and  London 309,906.14 

Total : 1,017,106.70 

LIABIUTin. 

Capitol 100,000.00 

Reserve  fond 25,000.00 

Undivided  profits 833.  M 

Dividend  No.  1 14,000.00 

Due  depoaitore 877,272.86 

Total 1,017,108.70 

The  first  dividend  of  this  bank  was  14  per  cent  on  it»  capital  stock. 
Stock  of  the  National  Bank  of  Mexico  pays  IS  per  cent  dividenda  _, 
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on  ita  capital  atock;  and  its  stock  i^  selling  at  present  at  276.  Other 
bank  stocks  pay  high  percentages  in  dividends,  and  the  average  profit 
on  investment  in  stock  of  Mexican  banks  can  be  placed  at  from  5  to  6 
percent. 

There  appears  to  be  an  opening  worth  investi^tion  h^f  capitalists 
for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  trust  company  m  this  city.  Inter- 
est rates  on  mortgage  loans  are  high,  as  compared  with  the  United 
States  or  Europe,  and  the  security  appears  to  t>e  good.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  following  treatise  upon  Mexican  mortgage  legislation,  by 
Lie.  Francisco  Alfaro,  a  prominent  attorney,  will  be  of  interest: 

As  a  mortgage  ia  a  recognized  right  establiahed  upon  real  estate,  or  an  admitted 
right  which  guarantees  the  fulfillment  of  an  obligation  and  its  right  to  preference  in 
payment,  the  law  has  been  careful  to  assure  these  results  by  two  proceedinge.  The 
Bret  conaixte  in  the  expHcitneas  of  the  mortgage,  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  guar- 
anty can  not  exist  except  in  respect  to  the  property  which  is  specifically  deeignated 
in  the  corrEsponding  deed,  in  which  must  be  stated  in  detail  the  exact  location  of 
the  property,  its  boundaries,  extent,  etc.;  so  that  the  property  designated  can  not  be 
confounded  with  any  other.  The  second  refers  to  registration.  No  mort«ige  is 
effective  if  not  r^stered  in  the  public  land  register,  and  only  from  the  date  of 
r^istration.  In  short,  the  mortgage  system  ia  based  upon  explicitnesa and  publicity. 
No  one  can  exercise  rights  or  actions  upon  all  the  property  of  a  pereon,  hut  eoleiy 
and  exclusively  upon  what  the  debtor  definitely  specifiee  as  a  guaranty  to  a  creditor. 
Neither  can  anyone  claim  special  privileges  unless  his  claim  is  r^stered. 

Each  of  these  measures  constitutes  a  guaranty  to  creditors,  b^  giving  the  public 
the  means  of  gaining  information  as  ta  any  mortgage  that  may  exist  upon  designated 
properties  by  going  to  the  public  land  office,  the  boobs  of  which  are  at  the  disposal 
of  anyone  who  may  wish  to  take  note  of  their  contents. 

The  right  to  preference  of  a  holder  of  a  mortgage  is  one  of  the  many  victories  of 
modem  over  ancient  legislation.  Spanish  law  recognised  the  fact  that  in  certiun 
cases,  there  could  exist  a  tacit'Uen  upon  the  goods  of  the  debtor;  hence  when  a  later 
creditor,  trusting  the  guaranty  oflered  him,  advanced  money  and  then  tried  to  recover 
it,  he  had  to  contend  against  rights  existing  in  virtue  of  the  tacit  mortgage  of  whose 
existence  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  For  this  reason,  there  existed  a  funeral  dis- 
tnist  of  this  clai«  of  business  and  mortgages  were  not  frequent.  The  main  factor  of 
public  wealth  was  thus  discredited  and  its  very  existence  threatened. 

Modem  legislation,  more  practical  than  the  old  Spanish  Ic^slation,  hasnnflinchingly 
removed  the  obelructions  which  impeded  the  free  circulation  of  capital  and  its  natural 
increase  and  put  an  end  to  all  such  complications,  recognizing  only  an  explidt  and 
public  mortgage.  In  consequence,  according  to  our  present  laws,  (he  holder  of  a 
mortgage  lien  pusseMes  the  fallowing  rights  and  privileges: 

(A)  A  mortgage  is  a  real  right,  by  which  the  property  charged  with  the  amoont 
of  the  mortgage  passes  to  any  other  possessor  without  r^^rd  to  the  kind  of  title  by 
whic-h  it  is  acquired.  It  does  not  matter  whether  or  not  the  debtor  acts  in  good  or 
bad  faith,  nor  whether  he  is  solvent  or  otherwise.  The  creditor's  guaranty  conaiets 
in  the  thing  b^  which  he  was  secured,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  financial  condition 
of  the  person  in  possession  of  the  property.  Such  a  guaranty  is,  therefore,  above 
the  indueiice  of  any  class  of  fraudulent  operations. 

(B)  A  mortgage  guarantees  the  interest  upon  the  principal  sum  only  during  the 
last  five  years  of  the  contract,  unless  it  is  stated  in  the  public  land  register  that  the 
guaranty  is  extended  for  a  longer  lime.  This  point  may  also  be  determined  by 
usage,  for  it  frequentlv  happens  that  the  first  creditor  secured  by  a  mortgage  has 
completely  absorbed  the  value  of  the  property,  by  letting  a  number  of  yeare  elapse 
without  demanding  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  loan.  This  sitoation  is 
impossible,  since  when  subsequent  loans  are  made,  the  creditor  can  determine  by  an 
examination  of  the  public  land  le^tister  whether  the  mortgage  has  been  extended  t« 
cover  a  term  longer  than  that  originallv  stipulated. 

(C)  A  mortgage  is  applicable  to  all  tne  property  mortgaged  or  to  any  part  thereof. 
All  the  property  and  every  part  of  it  is  liable  to  the  mortgage,  and  it  is  imposdble 
for  the  debtor  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  property  pledged  to  the  creditur. 
Whether  the  mortgj^  be  placed  upon  several  properties,  or  only  one  of  them  beare 
the  charge  Iherpof,  it  can  not  be  considered  as  dividcl,  but  exists  upon  all  and  each 
of  the  properties  pledge<l.  The  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  mortgage  does  not  ^ve 
the  debtor  the  right  to  demand  of  the  creditor  the  release  of  any  of  the  property 
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(D)  The  efforts  of  onr  l^iaUition  to  fully  guarantee  loans  aecured  b^  mortgagee 
have  bronght  about  further  protection  to  the  mortgage  creditor  in  certain  fortuitous 
GMBB.  In  the  event  that  the  property  pledged  ahomd  be  shown  to  be  insnfiiriBnt  to 
fully  protect  the  creditor,  he  may  require  that  the  aecnrity  be  extended,  or  that  the 
debtor  pay  the  amount  of  the  loan  before  the  date  epeci^M  in  the  moH^^affe.  If  the 
property  mortgaged  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  mortgage  remains  effective  on 
any  part  that  may  htve  escaped  destruction,  and  the  amount  of  insurance  must  first 
be  applied  to  protect  theholderof  the  mortgage  on  the  property.  The  creditor  may 
ask  that  the  insurance  be  held  in  escrow  whether  the  mortoace  be  due  or  not,  ana 
aecnrity  must  be  given  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be 
paid  at  the  expiration  of  ita  term.  If  any  part  of  the  property  should  be  selected  for 
public  use,  the  same  rule  applies  in  regard  to  the  amount  given  to  the  owner  as 
indemnification . 

(E)  The  owner  of  mortjtaged  property  can  not  contract  for  the  payment  of  rente 
in  advance  for  a  longer  period  than  that  fixed  aa  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  mort- 
gage, nor  for  more  than  lour  years  in  case  no  time  is  fixed  in  the  deed  of  trust.  The 
penalty  tor  infraction  of  this  rule  is  nullification  of  the  contract.  In  this  way,  any 
collusion  between  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  creditor,  is 
rendered  impoesible. 

(F)  The^tuteof  limitations  as  to  actions  based  upon  mortgagee  applies  after 
twenty  years  from  the  date  when  it  might  have  been  pMsible  to  bring  suit  to  enforce 
the  right  conferred  by  a  mortgage.  The  full  powera  conferred  by  these  rights  remain 
in  effect  until  the  expiration  of  this  period.  It  is  also  possible  for  the  debtor  to  form- 
ally renounce  the  benefits  acquired  by  the  application  in  his  favor  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  no  matter  how  Jong  a  time  may  have  elapsed  without  payment  of  the 
debt  secured  by  mortgage. 

(G)  Rights  conferred  by  a  mortgage  may  be  transferred  or  ceded  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  any  person,  on  condition  that  said  transfer  be  made  by  means  of  a  public 
writing,  with  the  contents  of  which  the  debtor  must  be  acquainted,  and  that  the 
transaction  be  registered  the  same  as  the  original  mortgage.  These  facilities  given 
holders  of  mortgages  insure  the  some  freedom  of  circulation  as  in  the  case  of  paper 
money,  and  with  the  additional  advantage  that  a  loon  thus  guaranteed  is  secured  by 
property  ample  and  especially  pledged  to  its  payment  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 

(H)  A  duly  registered  mortgage  exists  in  fall  force,  with  all  its  corresponding 
rights  and  privil^ee,  until  it  is  properly  canceled;  that  is,  with  the  express  consent 
ofthe  creditor  or  by  means  of  a  judicial  sentence  carried  up  to  the  court  of  last 
resort.    The  creditor  may  cancel  the  whole  mortgage  or  any  port  thereof  as  he 

S eases,  and  a  judicial  decree  may  ordain  the  cancellation  only  when  the  recording  of 
e  mortgt^  is  invalid  or  when,  having  received  the  payment  of  his  claim,  the 
mortgage  creditor  refuses,  without  reason,  to  consent  to  the  cancellation  of  the  lien, 
or  in  cBsee  of  the  application  of  the  statute  of  limitationa. 

(1)  Mort|rage  creditors  do  not  enter  with  the  moss  of  creditors  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. Thus,  a  declaration  of  bankniptcycausesnodamage  to  a  mortgage  creditor, 
tnnce  he  is  authorized  to  make  his  rights  efiective  without  regard  to  other  creditors. 
This  right  of  preference  constitutes  one  of  the  most  solid  bases  of  the  mortgage  sys- 
tem. Legislation  has  gone  still  further  toward  protecting  the  holders  ot  mortgagefi 
by  enacting  that  in  case  the  property  covered  by  mortgage  is  found  to  be  insufficient 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  claim,  the  holder  or  holders  of  the  mortgage  have  all  the 
privii^es  of  creditors  ot  the  fourth  class  and  are  regarded  as  in  the  same  cat^ory 
with  creditors  whose  claims  are  proved  by  public  documents.  In  the  event  of  the 
destruction  of  the  property  mortgaged  the  mortgage  ceases,  hut  even  in  that  event 
Uie  obliwtion  secured  by  a  mortgage  lien  is  esteemed  as  taking  preference  over  the 
claims  CK  other  creditors,  and  even  over  those  of  creditora  whose  claims  are  proved 
by  public  documents,  who  have  merely  a  personal  action  against  the  debtor. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  mortgage  system  that  have  lieen  enumerated  would  be 
atullJfled,  if  the  law  regulating  the  enforcing  of  the  rights  conferred  by  mortgage  did 
not  combine  promntuess  with  effectiveness,  and  enable  the  creditor  to  recover  his 
money  without  delay.  It  can  be  stated,  therefore,  that  the  nature  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  foreclosure  suits  is  simple  and  speedy  of  execution. 

TRUST  COMPANIES. 

At  the  present  time,  there  ia  no  legislation  especially  applicable  to 
the  operation  of  trust  companies  in  Mexico,  but  it  can  be  stated  on 
high  autbonty  that  this  Government  is  only  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  substantial  and  reliable  capitalists  desiring  to  estauish  a  trust  CQmi'  -. 
pany  to  enact  suitable  laws  to  govern  its  opciation, 
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POPULATION. 


The  census  of  the  Republic,  taken  in  October,  1900,  gives  the  total 
population  of  Mexico  at  13,54:5,462,  as  compared  with  12,632,427  in 
1895,  showing  an  increase  of  913,035.  A  comparative  statement  of 
the  census  by  States  follows: 
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Net  increase,  913,035. 
Mexico  Citt,  Decembm-  ■ 


Andrew  D.  Barlow, 

Comal- Qekeral, 
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CIUDAD  JUAREZ. 

My  last  annual  report  was  very  complete,  and  conditionB  have  only 
changed  in  so  far  as  the  Mexican  farmers  in  the  Rio  Urande  Valley 
have  become  more  impoverished.  Their  only  hope  for  future  crops 
depends  on  the  international  dam,  which  they  expect  the  United  States 
Governmeut  to  establish  in  the  south  of  New  Mexico,  not  far  from  Kt 
Paso,  Tex.  If  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  should  thus  become 
permanently  available  for  irrigation,  the  land  in  the  northern  section 
of  this  district  will  increase  in  value  a  hundredfold. 

Successful  agriculture  on  a  small  scale  is  carried  on  southwest  of 
here,  in  the  colonies  of  the  Mormons.  They  have  alao  estabii.'^hed 
several  steam  mills  for  sawing  wood,  and  produced  during  the  fiscal 
vear  1900-1901  more  than  10,000,000  feet  of  serviceable  lumber. 
they  use  circular  saws  of  American  manufacture. 

Stock  raising  is  profitably  carried  on  by  several  capitalii^ts,  and  the 
cattle  are  sent  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  El  Paso,  or 
else  reach  our  territory  on  the  hoof  through  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Presidio,  Tex. 

I  give  below  the  figures  showing  the  imports  through  the  custom- 
house of  Ciudad  Juarez  from  July  1, 1900,  to  June  30, 1901,  as  furnished 
me  by  the  Mexican  officials: 
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Importe,  1900-1901— Continned. 
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Nearly  all  the  gwxls  imported  came  from  the  United  States,  the 
importations  from  other  countries  being  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  /->     „    I 
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On  comparing  this  year's  imports  with  those  of  last  year,  I  find  an 
iacrease  of  $16,522. 

Notable  iDoreases  were: 

Fresh  frait »4,625 

Fruit  preeervee 13,700 

Chemical  prodacta ; 33,880 

Fumitore 33,365 

Boots  and  ahoee 11,430 

DTDSmite 28,630 

Printing  pre«ee 8,820 

PnmpB 4,128 

There  was  a  decreaae  in  the  following  importa: 

Railroad  care *125,540 

Hand  carta 11,967 

Iron  rails 84,977 

Common  soap  dow  not  appear  in  the  list  of  imports,  the  article  being 
supplied  from  Samalayuca,  25  miles  south  of  Ciudad  Juarez,  where 
Messrs.  Ketelsen  &  Degetan  have  established  a  factory.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  paying  industries  in  this  consular  district.  Its  st«am  ea^ne 
and  all  the  other  machinery  were  bought  in  the  Unit«d  States.  The 
output  is  30,000  pounds  per  week. 

EXFOBT8. 

Hhe  exportp  from  Mexico  through  the  Juarez  cttstom-house  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  exceeded  in  value  those  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  by  20  per  cent 

The  greatest  increases  were: 

Mexican  blanketa  (larapea) 100 

Hides 88 

Leaf  tobacco 81 

Neat  cattle 60 

Silver  bullion 60 

Drawn  work 37 

Straw  hate : Ki 

Freab  fruits 20 

In  other  articles,  there  was  a  decrease.  The  exportation  of  Mexican 
beans  (frijoles),  for  instance,  which  in  1900  amounted  to  #7,580,  was 
only  1610  in  1901.  Jewelry  in  1900  amounted  to  |2,930  and  in  1901 
to  $410. 

The  following  detailed  list  of  exports  is  taken  from  the  statistics 
furnished  me  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  Ciudad  Juarez: 

Export*  throagh  the  aatom'house  at  Oiwiad  Juarez,  Mexico,  from  July  1, 1900,  to  June 
SO,  1901. 
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Eeporb  through  the  aiMom-luMte  at  Ciudad  Jtiarez,  ittxico,  tic — Contiitned. 
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The  free  zone  is  still  in  existence,  but  its  abolition  will  no  doobt 
soon  be  effected,  and  industrial  enterprises  along  the  northern  border 
of  Mexico  will  then  be  restored  and  Ciudad  Juarez  may  become  a 
floartshing  town. 

Charles  W.  Kindbiok,  Gonmd. 

CnxDAD  JuABEZ,  November  i,  1901. 


CHIHUAHUA. 

This  consular  district  comprises  the  southern  half  of  the  Stete  of 
Chihoahua  and  contains  fully  four-fifths  of  its  population  and  wealth. 

The  city  of  Chihuahua  is  the  capital  of  the  State  and  has  30,000 
inhabitants,  including  about  1,500  Americans  and  500  Europeans. 
Probably,  aa  many  more  Ameiicans  live  in  other  portions  of  the  dutrict. 


Mining  operations  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past  year. 
New  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  discovered  and  are 
beine  developed.  The  older  mines,  too,  are  being  worked  more  exten- 
sively and  profitably,  modern  machinery  having,  in  many  instances,  been 
brought  from  the  United  States.  i^  I C 
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CATTLE  AND  0BOP8. 

The  rainfall  this  season  hag  been  insufficient,  and  the  com  crop  in 
this  district  will  be  short.  For  the  same  reason,  many  cattle  are  in 
poor  condition,  and  in  some  sections  considerable  loss  has  resulted 
from  Uck  of  water  and  sufficient  pasturage. 

TK&DE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  exports  from  this  district  to  the  Unitwl  States  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $2,301,648  gold.  I  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  imports,  but  believe  there  has  been  an  increase. 

BAILROADS. 

In  addition  to  the  three  railroads  touching  Chihuahua  (The  Mexicau 
Central,  The  Chihuahua  and  Pacific,  and  Tne  Mineral),  construction 
work  has  actually  commenced  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Kailroad.  This  line  will  enter  Mexico  at  Presidio  del  Norte,  Tex, ,  and 
i-un  southwest  600  miles  to  Topolobampo.  It  will  pass  through  Chi- 
huahua and  be  500  miles  shorter  than  any  other  route  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  company  receives  a  liberal  subsidy  from  the  Mexican 
Government. 

SEW  INDDSTBIES. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  an  extensive  packing  house  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  city.  Chihuahua  consumes  about  86,000  beeves  and 
90,000  hogs  per  annum.  A  cracker  factory  and  a  macaroni  factory  are 
also  entering  business  hei'e. 

A  smrfter  of  200  tons'  daily  capacity,  which  has  been  idle  for  ten 
years,  is  soon  again  to  be  put  into  operation. 

1  believe  the  outlook  for  the  sale  of  United  States  products  and  tor 
investment  of  United  States  capital  is  better  than  ever  before. 

W.  W.  Mills,  C(msul. 

Chihuahua,  October  17, 1901. 


No  perceptible  change  has  occurred  in  the  trade  and  industries  of 
this  district  within  the  last  year.  The  drought,  continued  from  one 
season  to  another,  has  greatly  depressed  the  mei^fer  trade.  Cattle 
raising,  which  had  been  a  considerable  resource,  has  within  the  last 
thi'ee  years  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  the  insufficient  rains. 


The  only  hope  of  prosperity  lies  in  the  mines,  and  it  is  said  that 
minerals  exist  in  this  peninsula  which  warrant  prospecting. 

The  principal  works  in  operation  at  present  are  the  Boleo  coi>p«r 
mines  at  Santa  Rosalia  and  the  Progress  silver  mines  at  Triunfo.  The 
former  employs  some  4,000  men  and  the  latter  from  1,200  to  1,500. 
Three  smaller  companies  are  starting  on  gold  ledges  which  are  said  to 
be  favorable.  GoOgIc 
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The  crop  of  so^r  cane  this  year  was  good,  and  while  it  ia  only 
grown  in  localities  specially  favored  by  running  water,  considerable 


profit  was  derived.  The  cost  of  making  crude  ~uugar  and  packing  it 
for  market  was  2  cents  per  pound,  while  its  selling  price  was  from  6 
to  7  cents  Mexican  (3  to  34  cents  gold).  The  proauction  from  the 
San  Jose  and  Todos  Santos  plantations,  comprising  some  1,500  acres, 
was  about  5,000,000  pounds.  These  lands  have  no  regular  values,  but 
at  times  they  can  be  purchased  for  prices  ranging  ^om  ^0  to  f  125 
gold  per  acre,  the  latter  being  paid  for  very  select  land  with  improve- 
ments. This  industry,  though  limited  at  present,  should  attract  the 
attention  of  investors. 


A  new  industry  has  been  recently  started,  in  the  extraction  of  fiber 
from  the  siaal  plant,  which  was  formerly  considered  unfit  for  com- 
merce. A  Ohic^o  firm  is  already  on  the  field  with  a  large  plant  for 
fiber  extraction.  As  this  work  is  entirely  new,  no  data  can  oe  obtained 
that  would  serve  for  estimates;  but  while  si^-growing  lands  can  be 
secured  at  present  by  the  thousands  of  acres  at  a  price  not  exceeding 
75  cents  to  $1  per  acre,  it  is  i-eaaonable  to  suppose  that  as  soon  as  this 
important  discovery  becomes  known  to  the  owners,  they  will  raise 
their  prices. 

Jas.  Viosca,  Vice-Gimsul. 

La  Paz,  Au^mt  31, 1901. 


UATAMORA8. 

The  indostrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  this  consular  district 
iiave  improved  somewhat  since  my  last  annn^  report  This  section  of 
the  countrv  has  been  visited  by  many  prosped»rs  during  the  «iat 
year,  and  tne  prospect  of  its  early  development  ia  encouraging.  The 
special  object  of  this  report  is  to  speak  briefly  of  the  rich  and  varied 
resources  of  this  section  of  the  State  of  iWiaulipas,  and  the  rare  poe- 
sibilities  which  it  would  offer  with  better  transportation  faciUties. 

MONTEBET-MATAHORAS  SAILWAT. 

It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  that  a  concession  has  been  granted 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  an  American  syndicate  to  build  a 
standard- gauge  railroad  from  Monterey  to  Matamoras,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  concession  carries  a  governmental  subvention  of  $8,000  a  kilo- 
meter, and  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  this  State  will  add  $2,000 
to  this  amount,  which  has  already  been  increased  by  numerous  private 
subscriptions. 

STOCK  RAISIKO. 

The  territory  of  northeastern  Mexico  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  stock.  It  will  never  be  suitable  for  any  other  industry,  and 
its  a<£aiirable  location  and  unusual  advantages  in  this  regard  might 
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render  it,  when  the  isthmian  canal  is  completed,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply  for  the  west  coast  and  Pacific  trade.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  interior  of 
the  State,  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  land  lying  along  the  Rio  Grande 
and  other  rivers  through  which  the  proposed  railroad  will  pass  that 
is  susceptible  of  successful  irrigation.  This  land  has  remained  up  to 
the  present  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  on  account  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation  facilities. 

AGSIODLTUBAL  PBODUOIS. 

The  soil  is  composed  of  a  rich,  alluvial  loam,  and  one  can  scarcely 
eica^erate  its  wonderful  fertility.  Almost  anything  suited  to  a  senu- 
tropical  climate  will  grow,  especially  com,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  beans, 
beets,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  it  has  recently  been  demonstrated 
that  rice  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  On  the  American  side  of  the 
Kio  Grande,  directly  opposite  this  city,  an  American  company  has 
receDtlypiircha3ed40,00<)acres  of  land  and  suitable  pumpingmachmery, 
and  next  season  int^Dds  to  cultivate  rice  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  here  that  along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
the  fall  of  the  water  is  insufficient  to  irrigate  by  gravitation. 

One  of  the  most  promising  enterprises  and  one  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  is  the  raising  of  sugar  cane.  The  climate  is 
admiranly  suited  to  the  production  of  sugar.  Its  growth  is  perennial. 
The  cane  often  shows  32  joints.  The  saccharine  matter  gradually 
increases  until  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
replant.  In  this  connection,  it  has  been  stated  that  beets  of  the  mangel- 
wurzel  variety  will  grow,  but  their  cultivation  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have,  however,  been  success- 
fully planted  at  different  seasons  of  the  j'ear. 

No  country  surpasses  the  central  region  of  Tamaulipas  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  the  former,  the  orange  stands 
first.  The  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  one  of  the  most  perfect 
oranges  ^rown  on  the  continent,  and  under  conditions  of  temperature 
which  eliminate  all  risk  of  destruction  by  cold.  The  fniit  is  unsur- 
passed for  sweetness,  lusciousness,  thinness  and  toughness  of  skin, 
and  productiveness.  Besides  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  toronjas,  giiavas, 
bananas,  ^uacate,  and  all  other  semitropical  fruits  grow  to  perfection, 
while  the  umond,  pecan,  and  English  walnut  also  yield  enormously. 

JOSERAL  BESOURCES. 

The  mineral  products  of  this  district,  while  not  to  be  compared  wi^ 
those  of  the  interior  and  Pacific  States  in  extent,  variety,  or  richness, 
are  yet  worthy  of  consideration.  The  dominant  metal  is  galena  (lead- 
silver).  It  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  along  5ie  northern 
slope  of  the  Lampassas  Mountains,  the  northeastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  proper,  and  an  far  south  as  the  Panuco  River,  toe  dividing  line 
between  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  four  principal  miner^  dis- 
tricts are  Linares,  San  Nicolas,  San  Carlos,  and  Victoria.  These 
regions,  in  fact,  have  only  been  prospected  sufficiently  to  show  that  a 
scientific  exploration  would  disclose  great  mineral  wealth.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  a  good  quality  is  found  along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  it  is 
now  being  scientifically  explored  with  the  intention  of  developing  it  in 
the  near  future.  Besides  coal,  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  asphalL^aad  zinc 
may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  i;  ,i     i    CTt)OQTc 
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MATAHOBAS  A  PBOefBCTITB  TRADE  CENTEK. 

I  have  spoken  particularly  concerning  the  above  pointa,  ioasmucb  aa 
the  railroad  enterprise  seems  to  be  an  assured  fact.  The  old  port  at 
Bagdad  could  easily  be  reopened,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  by  international  agreement,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  Gulf 
coast  could  be  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  loca- 
tion of  Matamoras  makes  it  important.  Before  the  changing  of  the 
routes  of  commerce,  all  the  importations  for  the  interior  were  light- 
ered at  Bagdad  and  consequently  passed  through  the  Matamoras  coa- 
tom-house.  It  still  enjoys  both  a  maritime  and  a  frontier  distinction, 
the  only  one  of  its  class  m  the  liepublic.  In  case  of  any  improvement 
such  as  I  have  referred  to  above,  this  city  would  become  a  Q;ateway  of 
commerce.  The  products  of  the  Nortiiwest  and  Pacific  slope  would 
seek  an  outlet  by  the  most  direct  tines  to  the  Gulf,  and  this  section 
would  become  an  objective  poiut  for  one  or  more  of  the  lai^  railway 
eystems  operating  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States,  The 
constmction  of  the  isthmian  canal  may  ^ve  such  an  impetus  to  Gulf 
commerce  that  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  will  be  considered 
necessary. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  is  not  spasmodic.  Mexico  ia  experi- 
encing a  steady,  normal  growth,  both  in  population  and  wealth.  Her 
resources  are  being  developed.  New  industries  are  constantly  being 
established.  Investments  are  secare.  There  is  no  discrimination 
against  foreigners.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  one  of  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all.  Mexico,  and  especially  the  State  of  Tamaolipas, 
which  has  recently  elected  an  intelligent,  liberal-minded  governor, 
offers  inducements  worthy  of  the  investigation  of  prospective  investors 
and  capitalists. 

P.  Merrill  GRnfiTH,  Oon»ul. 

Matamorab,  October  4,  1901. 


MAg:ATT,AT<r. 

EXPORTS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901: 


AKlEles. 

UnT^Sus 

Anicla.. 

-SI" 

16.00 

830,70192 
l,73D,«6.a) 

1,006.  U 
1,136.82 

2,600.00 

2,647. 76 

va.va.tu 

At 

21.SS&.24 

667:32 

14  268.00 

U. 712. 22 

'■^S 

?;srs 

^! 

Total 
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This  is  a  loss  of  $877,362.48  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  is  accouated  for  as  follows: 


Alligator  skins 9B,879.  24 

Silver  and  gold  bullion 691,571.17 

Silver  ore 881,206.42 

Gold  ore 147,424.89 

PredpitateB 136,303.10 

Concentmtee 204,597.61 

Wood,  lc«s 11,977.63 

RawBugar 24,141.38 

FiBh,dned 8,808.00 

Total  decrease 1,614,409.24 

Increase: 

Silver  bnllion 64,478.41 

Goldballion 242,006.73 

Hides  and  skins 22,001.62 

Mexican  dollars 318,989.62 

Shrimpa 4,571.57 

Total  increase :..-.      637.046.76 

Difference 877,362.48 

OPPOBTU  N ITIBS  FOB  NEW  mDUSTBIES. 

A  meat-packing  house,  a  paper  niUl,  a  glass  factory,  and  canoiDS 
plants  for  shriiups,  fish,  oysters,  and  tomatoes  are  needed  here,'  ana 
would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  good  paying  investments;  also  smedtiog 
works  and  an  ore  mill. 

MEANS  OF  DEVELOPINQ  AMEBIOAN  TRADE  IN  MEXICO. 

The  greatest  handicap  our  exporters  have  to  overcome  in  the 
development  of  American  trade  in  this  district  is  that  nearly  all  large 
Mazatian  business  houses  are  branches  of  either  German,  French,  or 
Spanish  firms,  and  have  been  established  for  forty  years  or  more. 
When  after  years  of  service,  the  heads  of  these  branch  houses  retire 
and  return  to  their  native  land  to  enjoy  well-earned  wealth  and  rest, 
younger  men  who  have  come  to  Mexico  early  in  life  and  who  under- 
stand the  customs,  habits,  and  langu^e  of  the  inhabitants,  succeed 
them  and  carry  on  the  business. 

The  merchandise  required  by  the  branch  houses  is  ordered  from 
home  firms  and  arrives  here  in  sailing  vessels  twice  a  year.  The 
whole  cargo  represents  generally  a  single  consignment,  and  includes 
goods  manufactured  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
charges  for  freight  on  these  vessels  are  very  low. 

To  successfully  introduce  American  goods  here,  many  difficulties 
must  first  be  overcome.  As  above  stated,  the  trade  has  long  been 
controlled  by  European  firms,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  prefer 
doing  business  with  their  own  countries.  But  trial  shipment  of  cer- 
tain goods  in  which  our  manufacturers  are  especially  strong  should  be 
consigned  to  reliable  firms  here  having  connections  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  the  entering  wedge  and  would,  no  doubt,  lead 
to  additional  orders.  As  yet,  American  manufacturers,  especially  of 
dry  goods,  bats,  ladies  and  gentlemen's  furnishings,  shoes,  and  notaooH, 
have  made  practically  no  attempt  to  capture  even  a  portion  of  the  trade. 
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I  received  informatioo  some  time  since  that  b.  vessel  would  leave  the 
United  States  for  the  weat«rD  coast  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America  having  on  sale  samples  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  suitable 
for  tropical  trade,  each  line  of  goods  being  in  charge  of  an  expert 
salesman.  This  would  be  a  most  excellent  mea,  and  would  ultimately 
result  in  the  importation  of  millioDB  of  dollars  worth  of  American 
manufactures. 

SAMPLE  BOOMS. 

Sample  rooms  under  the  control  of  the  American  consulate,  well 
equipped  and  with  facilities  for  taking  orders,  should  be  established  in 
every  port,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  prove  the  cheapest  and  beet 
method  of  bringing  the  excellence  of  our  manufactures  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

HETKIO  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  BIEASUItE& 

United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters  could  greatly  increase 
their  trade  if  they  would  employ  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  is  in  use  in  neany  all  commercial  countries. 

BUSINEeS   DIBECrOBT. 

It  wonld  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  development  of  our 
trade  with  Mexico  if  the  different  commercial  organizations  of  the 
United  States  would  jointly  issue  a  complete  list  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  containing  no  advertisements,  and  send  copies  to  the 
consular  officers  for  distribution.  I  know  of  several  good  orders  that 
have  been  lost  because  I  could  not  give  the  addresses  of  houses  deal- 
ing in  the  particular  goods  wanted. 

Our  imports  from  Mexico  amount  to  almost  $70,000,000,  while  our 
exports  to  that  country  are  only  a  little  over  $30,000,000.  This  con- 
dition of  trade  should  oe  reversed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  could  be 
accomplished  if  the  right  metliods  were  pursued. 

OOBBE8FONDEKOB. 

One  of  the  first  things  instilled  in  the  minds  of  Mexican  children 
is  politeness.  It  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  is  practiced  by  the  rich 
and  poor  alike;  it  prevails  in  business  as  well  as  in  home  circles. 
Mexicans  are  very  polite  in  all  their  correspondence,  and  the  short, 
blunt,  business  letters  of  our  exporters  make  a  bad  impression  upon 
them.    They  imagine  their  trade  is  neither  appreciated  nor  desired. 

OCEAN  TRANSPOBTATION. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  vessels  touch  at  Mazatlan  six 
times  a  month.  Steamers  leave  Panama  on  the  3d,  13th,  and  S4tb  of 
each  month,  arriving  at  Mazatlan  on  the  19th,  38th,  and  the  8th,  and 
leave  San  Francisco  for  Mazatlan  and  the  south  on  the  8th,  18th,  and 
28th,  arriving  here  on  the  3d,  I4th,  and  24th.  The  time  occupied  by 
the  ^p  from  San  Francisco  to  Mazatlan  is  six  days.  The  first-class 
fare  is  usually  $46  (United  States  gold),  but  at  the  present  time  ibatA 
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is  a  rate  war  among  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Pacific 
SteamNavigatioDQTmpanj,  and  the  Compania^d  Americana  Vapores, 
and  the  present  fares  are;  First  class,  S18;  second  class,  $10  {United 
States  gold).  The  freight  rate  is  $1  per  ton  from  San  Francisco  to 
Mazatlan,  but  this  is  liable  to  change  at  any  moment,  when,  no  doubt, 
the  former  tariff  of  Jl2  per  ton  will  be  in  force  ^^n. 

The  steamer  Ouracao  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  leaves 
San  Francisco  for  Mazatlan  on  the  7th  of  each  month  and  arrives  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  leaving  the  same  evening  for  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  Gulf  ports,  calling  at  Altata,  La  Paz,  San  Rosalia,  and 
Guaymas,  returning  here  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  departing  for 
San  Francisco  the  same  day. 

The  Kosmos  Line  steamers  make  monthly  trips  from  Hunbnrg, 
Germany,  to  San  Francisco,  and  lately  have  been  running  as  far  nortn 
OS  Puget  Sound,  arriving  here  about  the  middle  of  the  month  on  their 
up  trip,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  on  their  down  trip. 

Steamers  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  ana  the  Com- 
pania  Sud  Americana  Vapores  .leave  Valparaiso  on  the  Ist,  15th,  and 
29th  of  each  month  and  arrive  here  on  the  30th,  13th,  and  27th,  and 
leave  San  Francisco  on  the  12th,  26th,  and  28th  and  arrive  in  Mazatlan 
on  the  3d,  17th,  and  31st.  Passenger  and  freight  rates  on  these  lines 
are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Compinj. 

SAILmO  VE&SELS. 

Owing  to  prevailing  very  low  freight  rates,  sailing  vessels  from  the 
United  States  have  ceased  calling  here,  excerpt  on  rare  occasions,  when 
they  bring  powder,  dynamite,  and  fuses,  which  passenger  steamers  are 
prohibited  from  carrying, 

German  sailing  vessels  arrive  here,  usnally  in  September  or  October, 
direct  either  from  Germany  or  France,  with  cargoes  for  local  mer- 
chants. Generally,  these  vessels  are  loaded  with  goods  belonging  to 
one  firm,  but  occasionally  vessels  come  here  (usually  from  Hamburg) 
with  mixed  consignments.  Their  freight  rates  are  25  shillings  per 
English  ton  (equal  to  35  cubic  feet),  while  the  German  steamers  cht»ge 
45,  50,  and  60  shillings  per  cubic  meter  or  100  kilograms. 

MEXICAN  COAST  STEAMERS. 

Mazatlan  has  three  lines  of  coast  steamers:  The  Compania  de  Traas- 
portes  Maritimos,  with  5  vessels;  the  Lineade  Navigacion  del  Paoifioo, 
also  with  5  vessels,  and  the  Vapores  Nacionales,  with  2,  all  of  which 
do  a  very  profitable  passenger  and  freight  business  on  the  Mexican 
coast  from  Guaymas  to  Acapuico.  These  three  lines  are  owned  in 
Mazatlan  and  the  general  omces  of  the  companies  are  located  here. 
The  first  two  lines  have  each  added  a  new  steamer  (built  in  England) 
to  their  fleet 

RAILBOADS. 

The  only  railroad  operated  in  this  State  is  the  Occidental  Railroad, 
running  from  Altata  (a  small  port  on  the  Gulf  of  California)  to  Culia- 
can,  the  capital,  a  distance  of  about  45  miles.  The  road  is  of  standard 
gauge  and  pays  well.     It  is  owned  and  controlled  by  English  capital. 

Several  new  railroad  projects  within  this  consular  district  ore  being 
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discussed  in  o£Scis1  circles,  but  as  yet  only  one  tias  materialized — the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Oriental  Railr<»d,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  construction.  The  western  terminus  of  this  road  will  be  at  Topolo- 
bampo,  in  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Work  is  being  pushed  from  both  ends 
of  the  line  and  a  great  deal  of  grading  has  b^n  done. 

No  progress  h^  been  made  since  my  last  report  toward  eztendin? 
the  International  Railroad  from  Durango  to  Mazatlan,  but  many  well-    ' 
informed  people  claim  that  the  road  wiD  be  built  in  the  near  future. 

KAILBOAD  VROM   OCATKAS  TO   KAUTIiAM. 

This  projected  coast  line  is  backed  by  United  States  capitalists.  The 
projectors  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  money  behind  them  and  they 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Mexican  Government,  which  has  offered 
them  a  subsidy  of  $8,000  per  mile.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  a  more 
liberal  offer  is  necessary  befoi-e  they  will  decide  to  begin  constraction, 

A  committee  from  this  State  is  at  present  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  more  liberal  concession. 

This  roaa  would  open  up  a  very  rich  mining  belt,  as  well  as  an  agri- 
cultural region  of  great  possibilities.  The  forests  along  the  projected 
line  are  among  the  best  in  Mexico,  and  consist  of  white  and  yellow 
pine,  oak,  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  ebony,  and  lignum  vitum.  It 
would  also  connect  directly  with  the  great  railway  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  would  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  increase  our 
trade  with  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

BOAD8   AND   CANALS. 

This  State  (Sinaloa)  is  very  deficient  in  wagon  roads,  and  practically 
nothing  is  done  toward  building  new  ones  or  keeping  the  old  roads  in 
repair.  All  transportation  into  the  interior  is  by  either  mules  or 
burros. 

There  are  no  canals  iu  this  State,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  one 
near  Fuerte,  used  for  irrigation  pu]:^)08es  only;  neither  are  there  any 
navigable  streams  that  could  be  utilized  for  moving  freight. 

CX>HHEBCIAL  TKAVELEB8. 

If  the  very  best  men — men  who  are  gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — who  speak  Spanish  fluently,  and  who  do  not  use  liquor,  were 
sent  here,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would  do  a  profitable  business  if 
they  represented  the  right  houses.  Commercial  travelers  will  iiud  here 
a  superior  class  of  very  conservative  merchants,  who  take  great  pride 
in  paying  their  debts  promptly.  Business  failures  are  very  rare,  there 
having  men  only  one  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  main  house  in  Paris. 

When  a  commercial  agent  arrives  in  any  Mexican  city  where  he 
expects  to  do  business,  me  wisest  plan  is  to  pay  bis  respects  to  the 
proper  authorities,  both  city  and  custom-house,  state  his  business,  and 
request  a  license  to  sell  to  merchants.  The  fee  for  the  license  varies 
from  910  to  $30,  according  to  the  class  of  goods,  and  if  the  agent 
thinks  the  charge  excessive,  bv  keeping  cool  and  showing  that  he  can 
not  afford  to  pay  so  much  on  nis  particular  line  of  goods,  he  succeeds 
in  almost  every  case  in  having  the  fee  reduced.  ,  ,,    ,,    Oootjlc 
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Samples  which  have  no  commercial  value  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Pasaporta  are  not  neceaaary  in  Mexico,  but  it  would  be  well  to  reg- 
ister at  the  American  consulate,  as  it  is  often  importont  for  the  consul 
to  know  where  to  send  delayed  telegrams  or  mail,  and  very  frequently, 
also,  he  may  be  able  to  give  valuaWe  information  and  pointers  to  trav- 
elers which  they  could  not  secure  from  any  other  source. 

EXISTINO  RATES  OF  UCBKeE. 

The  tax  on  sales  is  $2.60  for  each  $100  worth  sold.  ThistAZ  is  paid 
by  the  purchaser,  as  it  is  charged  in  his  bill,  no  matter  how  lai^  or 
small  the  amount  may  be. 

Each  leaf  of  the  accounting  books  used  in  commercial  houses  is 
stamped  by  the  Government,  and  stamps  must  be  put  on  all  legal 
documents,  contracts,  leases,  etc.,  according  to  the  consideration 
named.  Bank  checks  lequire  2  cents  for  eacn  check  less  than  $100, 
and  5  cents  for  amounts  over  $100;  notes,  10  cents  for  $100;  orders,  2 
cents  for  each  $10;  bills  and  receipts,  2  cente  for  each  $20  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  invoices,  3  cents  for  each  $5. 


The  beads  of  all  Government  departments  inflict  a  very  heavy  fine 
OD  everyone  found  guilty  of  violating  the  stamp  law,  and  in  default 
of  prompt  payment,  the  culprit  is  confined  in  the  city  jail.  One  half 
of  the  amount  of  the  fine  is  awarded  the  informant;  the  other  half 
ia  turned  into  the  Mexican  treasury. 


Banks  in  Mexico  make  charges  for  transactions  that  a  United  States 
banker  would  never  think  of.  If  small  change  is  wanted,  the  chaises 
are  1  per  cent,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  depositors  had  to  pay  a 
small  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of  depositmg  their  money. 

Interest  on  gilt-edged  notes  is  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  case  a 
note  is  renew^,  1  per  cent  ^ditional  is  charged,  no  matter  how 
responsible  the  person  is.  Long-time  loans,  secured  by  real  estate, 
pay  12  per  cent  interest  per  annum.  To  exchange  foreign  moneyj  the 
charges  are  from  8  to  5  per  cent  in  addition  to  Uie  quoted  premium. 
People  not  engaged  in  business  use  the  banks  very  tittle  and  hardly 
ever  deposit  uieir  idle  money,  preferring  to  keep  it  hidden  in  their 
homes.  The  profits  of  the  tmnking-  business  are  very  lai^,  often  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested.  'Hie  bankers 
are  very  conservative  and  a  bank  failure  is  a  great  rarity  in  Mexico. 


The  National  Bank,  the  oldest  establishment  of  its  kind  here,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Katioual  Bank  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  a  capital 
of  $20,000,000.  The  local  branch  is  capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  does 
an  annual  business  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  and  keeps  an  aver^^  of 
$100,000  cash  on  hand.     The  profits  of  last  year  amounted  to  $100,000. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  and  London  is  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  like 
name  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  a  capital  of  $15,000,000.    The 
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Mazatlan  brsncb  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  does  ao  annual  biumeas 
of  $1,000,000,  and  claims  to  have  made  between  $50,000  and  $75,000 
durinfr  the  past  rear. 

The  Occidental  Bank  is  a  Mazatlan  institation,  and  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  local  merchants.  This  bank  has  five  branches,  located  in 
Guaym&s,Colim&,Culiacan,  Alamos, and  Hermosillo,  and  has  a  paid-ap 
capital  of  $1,500,000.  It  does  a  business  (in  Mazatlan)  amounting  to 
$8,000,000,  with  a  profit  of  $150,000.  This  bank  is  one  of  the  main 
institutions  of  Mazatlan. 

NATIGATION   TAXES   AND   FEK6. 

No  tonn^^  fees  are  collected  from  the  following  vessels,  viz:  War 
vessels,  vessels  used  solely  for  fiatiDg,  pleasure  ya^ts,  and  small  ves- 
sels engaged  in  local  business. 

Tonof^e  fees  must  be  paid  each  time  a  vessel  arrives  from  a  foreign 
port,  for  steamers,  the  charge  is  6  cents  per  ton;  for  sailing  vessels, 
10  cents. 

All  foreign  vessels  loaded  with  merchandise  destined  for  a  foreign 
port  are  required  to  pay  the  following  tax:  For  distance  of  between 
5  and  60  mfles,  $1  a  ton;  over  60  miles  and  under  860  miles,  $3;  over 
860  miles,  $5  a  ton. 

Pilot  fees  are  charged  as  follows:  Clearing  for  foreign  ports,  $1.75 
Mexican  silver:  anchoring,  %i;  mooring  and  unmooring,  $5.    If  the 

Eilot  is  retained  on  board  ship,  $2  a  day  and  $1  a  day  for  each  one  of 
is  crew.     Sailing  fee  after  port  is  closed  and  before  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
$10;  at  a  later  hour,  $20. 

If  a  Mexican  vessel  is  in  port  or  arrives  while  a  foreign  vessel  is  in 
the  same  port,  owners  can  not  ship  freight,  even  if  they  so  desired,  on 
the  foreign  bottom,  but  must  deliver  it  to  the  Mexican  vessel. 

QnABANTDTB  BCI.BS. 

The  fee  for  a  bill  of  health  for  steamers  destined  for  a  foreign  port 
is  $5;  for  a  Mexican  port,  $3;  for  sailing  vessels  for  a  Mexican  port, 
$2,  and  for  a  foreign  port,  $3. 

For  the  first  visit  of  a  health  officer,  every  vessel  must  pay  the  fol- 
lowing fees:  In  the  first  Mexican  port  she  touched  at,  2  cents  a  ton 
or  $10  minimum;  all  other  Mexican  ports,  1  cent  a  ton  or  $6  mini- 
mum; vessels  plying  between  Mexican  ports  only,  1  cent  a  ton  or  $3 
minimum. 

Under  the  quarantine  rules,  vessels  must  pay  the  following  fees: 
Three  cents  a  ton  for  every  day  in  quarantine.  Passengers  must  pay, 
if  taken  to  the  quarantine  hospital,  $5  if  first  class  and  $3  if  second, 
each  daj',  and  seamen  $2.50. 

Vessels  having  to  be  disinfected  in  case  of  contagious  diseases  must 
pay,  if  not  over  100  tons  gross,  $20;  if  over  1,000  tons,  ^5;  if  not 
over  2,000  tons,  $65.  and  over  2,000  tons,  $100. 

For  diuinfecting  baggage  on  land  a  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged;  $1  for 
members  of  the  crew;  $1  for  bedding  and  each  cabin,  and  2  cents  a 
kilo  for  all  other  classes  of  goods. 

None  of  these  fees  will  be  collected  from  war  ships,  from  vessels 
being  compelled  to  put  in  under  distress,  which  do  not  enter  into  any 
commercial  transactaons  at  the  port,  or  from  revenue  vessels.  ^->  ■ 

Coot^lc 
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NEW  VXDUBTBSXS, 
SHOB  FAOTOBT. 

Among  the  new  industries  here  is  a  lai^  shoe  factory,  which  will 
be  operated  on  the  American  plan,  using  the  Goodyear  and  McKay 
standard  screw  system.  The  entire  outfit  was  furnished  by  the  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  and  is  of  the  most  modern 
pattern. 

The  factory,  under  Uie  supeiTision  of  M.  T.  Wholy,  of  Boston, 
expects  to  make  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  by  piecework,  and  will 
give  employment  to  150  persons. 

It  is  owned  by  a  stock  company  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  9800,000. 

A   MODKBN   TANHSay. 

The  Compania  Agricolo  Industria,  located  at  the  Haciendo  Palmilla, 
about  10  miles  from  here,  opened  up  their  establishment  about  two 
weeks  ago.  All  machinery  is  of  the  latest  design  and  was  furnished 
by  the  Vaughn  Company,  of  Feabody,  Mass.  The  steam  plant  is  of 
120  hoi-sepower.  Trie  factory  has  &  capacity  of  100  sides  of  sole  and 
upper,  is  under  the  management  of  three  American  foremen,  and 
employs  150  men.  The  camtal  is  $300,000.  This  plant  and  the  new 
shoe  factory  will  be  mergea  into  one  company,  as  the  majority  of  stock 
in  both  organizations  is  held  by  the  same  persons. 


A  modem  soap  factory  has  been  opened  here  under  ihe  name  of 
"  La  Union."  It  has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  employs  26  men,  and  man- 
ufactures 1,000  kilos  of  soap  and  1,700  gallons  of  cocoanut  oil  a  day. 

SUQAB  PBODUCnON. 

The  State  of  Sinaloa  is  an  exceptionally  favored  region  for  the 
growth  of  sugar  cane.  There  is  a  certainty  of  raising  from  40  to  50 
tons  of  cane  an  acre  each  season,  and  the  cane  carries  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  sugar,  estimated  at  not  leas  than  200  pounds  to  the  ton.  An 
acre  of  sugar  cane  here  will  produce  more  pounds  of  sugar  than  an  acre 
of  hay  land  in  the  north  produces  pounds  of  hay.  Replanting  is  necea- 
saiT  only  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

The  grinding  season  lasts  from  December  1  until  Juue  1,  during 
which  time  the  weather  is  simply  perfect — no  rain  to  interfere  with  the 
handling  of  the  crop,  nor  frosts  to  do  any  damage. 


First.  At  Ahome,  Sinaloa,  on  the  Fuerte  River,  is  located  theAguila 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  owned  by  B,  F.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  an  Ameri- 
can concern.  It  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  and  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  near  future  under  the  name  of  The  Sinaloa  Sugar 
Company,  where  its  capital  and  output  will  be  greatly  increased.  At 
present  the  mill  has  a  capacity  of  about  400  tons  per  annum.  Cane  is 
purchased  from  the  growers  at  $4  a  ton. 

Second.  At  Florida,  on  the  same  river,  is  located  the  Zakany 
Sucesores  sugar  mill,  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  per  annum.       (j 
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Third.  At  ConBtaucia,  about  15  miles  from  Ahome,  on  the  Faerte 
Kiver,  is  located  the  Constancia  mill,  owned  by  Francisco  OrrantiB. 
The  capacity  is  150  tone  per  annum. 

Fourth.  At  Culiacan  is  the  sugar  mill  and  plantation  La  Aurora, 
with  a  capacity  of  850  tons.    The  company  cultivates  its  own  cane. 

Fifth.  At  Novelato,  on  Culiacan  fiiver,  is  located  the  hacienda 
Primareni,  owned  by  Almada  Brothers.  This  plantation  is  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  Sinaioa,  and  has  a  capacity  of  ij,500  tons.  Water  for 
irrigation  is  taken  from  the  river  and  carried  by  ditches  to  the  several 

Sixth.  At  Tepic  are  located  the  Escondia  and  Puga  mills,  with  an 
annual  capwity  of  2,600  and  1,500  tons,  respectively.  The  Fuga  mills 
are  now  increasing  their  output  to  3,500  tons.  The  product  of  both 
mills  is  transport^  on  wi^nx  55  miles  to  a  point  of  shipment  on  the 
coast 


The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  following  markets,  which  are  in 

part  supplied  by  west  coast  mills,  is  as  follows: 

State  of—  Tom 

Sinoloa 2,600 

Sonom 2,600 

Ghthnahiu 3,000 

Cohuila 1,600 

Pamngo 2,600 

Campeche  and  Yucatan » 6,000 

Other  pomtBon  the  vest  coast 1,600 

Total 18,500 

As  only  7,570  tons  of  refined  sugar  are  produced  annually,  these 
figures  indicate  that  there  is  a  lai^  market  tor  this  article,  which  sella 
at  an  average  price  of  34  cents  a  kilogram,  or  about  11  cents  a 
pound,  but  as  tne  Mexican  import  duty  on  sugar  is  15  cents  a  kilo- 
gram, foreign  competition  is  elimiDated.  The  deficiency  is  supplied 
by  a  very  poor  grade  of  black  sugar  called  ' '  panoche,"  made  by  the 
small  mills.  Panoche  will  not  stand  transportation  during  the  warm 
season. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Holland  sugar  commission  in  regard  to  the 
sugar  industry  shows  the  following  statistica  of  production: 

Per  hootaie. 

Mexico kiloB..  7,000=16,400  pounda 

Martiniqiie do 2,400=  6, 280  pounds 

Dutch  India do 4,200=  9, 240  pounds 

Cuba do 4,300=  9, 460  pounds 

Brazil do 6, 000=13, 200  pounds 

Guadalupe do 2,400=  6, 280  pounds 

Beimion do 4,000=  8, 000  pounds 


Louis  Kaisbb,  Consul. 

MAZATLiM,  Ocfo&CT- 17,  1901, 


MONTEREY. 

AND   EXPORTS, 

Statistics  available  at  this  time  place  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
Mexico  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1901,  at  974,471,914 
gold — an  increase  over  the  preceding  twelve  months  of  913,167,000 
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gold — two-thirds  of  which  passed  through  the  district  of  Monterey. 
The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about 
$82,000,000  gold,  an  increase  of  about  »12,000,000  gold.  The  exports 
from  Monterey  also  increased  about  $2,000,000  gold,  or  a  total  of  about 
$17,000,000  gold  for  the  year.  The  imports  into  Monterey,  the  great 
majority  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  aoout 
$17,000,000  gold  over  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900.  Monterey 
is  an  inland  port,  and  as  entries  are  made  at  the  border  ports,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  exact  figures;  but  the  statistics  quoted  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  correct. 

INDUSTBIES. 

The  industries  of  this  district  are  steadily  increasing,  and  following 
is  a  list  of  the  enterprises  recently  projected  or  completed: 

Steel  works,  a  sugar  factory  and  refinery,  a  silver  refinery,  a  malt 
house,  the  freight  depot  of  the  Mexican  National  Railroad,  a  glass  fac- 
tory, the  roundhouse  and  machine  shop  of  the  Mexican  National  Kail- 
way,  a  pasteboard  factory,  a  tinware  factory,  an  electric-car  line 
connecting  steel  works  witb  depot,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  building, 
one  of  the  finest  structures  in  the  Kepublic,  besides  numerous  other 
excellent  buildings  for  business  purposes  and  many  fii-st-class  private 
residences. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  NUEVO   LEON. 

In  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  of  which  Monterey  is  the  capital,  there 
is  great  activity  and  progress.  Fine  buildings,  public  and  private, 
are  being  rapidly  constructed,  but  notwithstanding,  private  houses  still 
fail  to  meet  the  demand.  The  new  tteel  plant  referred  to  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  to  completion,  and  the  railroad  therefrom  to  the  iron 
mmes  is  in  operation.  The  Mexican  National  Railroad  has  been 
accorded  the  privilege  of  building.a  railroad  from  Monterey  to  Mata- 
moras,  which  will  give  transportation  facilities  to  northeastern  Nuevo 
Xjeon,  northern  Tamualipas,  and  southeastern  Texas. 

The  sugar  factoiT  at  Linares  has  been  remodeled,  and  during  the 
present  season,  wiU  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  alcohol.  This 
plant  is  soon  to  be  removed  to  La  Cruz,  where  it  contemplates  manu- 
lacturing  several  million  pounds  of  sugar  next  season. 

The  mining  territory  contiguous  to  Monterey  is  being  steadily  devel- 
oped, the  combined  mineral  output  of  the  smelters  now  reaching  about 
$20,000,000  annually.  The  refinery  operated  by  smelter  No.  2,  so  called, 
has  been  successful  in  refining  all  the  bullion  presented.  bmelterNo. 
3  has  broken  ground  for  a  roasting  plant  to  cost  $500,000,  which  will 
greatly  increase  its  facilities  for  handling  certain  classes  of  ore. 

The  Cuahteraoc  Brewery  is  building  huge  additions  to  its  plant, 
which  will  triple  its  present  capacity  and  make  it  the  largest  in  the 
Republic  and  one  of  tne  best  equipped  on  the  continent. 

The  continued  development  of  the  coal  deposits  at  Barroteran  and 
San  Felipe  has  decreased  the  price  of  fuel,  and  this  insures  to  Monterey 
continued  supremacy  as  the  manufacturing  center  of  Mexico. 

Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  progresses  slowly.  The 
country  is  mostly  barren,  with  but  little  water,  and  while  there  is  some 
improvementj  the  industry  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  loanufBcturiog 
and  commercial  development  of  the  State.  /  -  \ 
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DETBLOPHENT  OF  OOAHULU. 

In  tbe  State  of  Coahulia,  a  part  of  this  difitrict,  extensive  irrigation 
enterprises  have  been  completed  and  others  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  Coahulia  and  racific  Railroad,  mnnin^  from  Saltillo  to 
Torreon,  will  also  be  finished  by  May  next,  and  will  give  access  to  the 
richest  f^ricultural  section  of  the  State. 

The  city  of  Torreon  is  developing  very  rapidly.  From  a  wayside 
station  ten  years  ago,  it  is  now  a  prosperous  city  of  26,000  inhabitants, 
embracing  a  number  of  extensive  manufacturing  and  other  enterprises. 
For  instance,  the  new  smelter  at  that  place  (practically  completed)  is 
one  of  the  krgest  in  the  world,  and  waterworks,  sewers,  and  an  elec- 
tric tram  system  are  being  contracted  for  and  will  be  installed  within 
two  years.  The  electric  line  from  Torreon  to  Lerdo  (a  distance  of  7 
or  8  miles)  is  the  best  equipped  and  constructed  in  the  Republic  and 
is  doing  an  excellent  business. 

DETBhOFXEST  OF  TAHAQLIFAB. 

Tamanlipas,  also  in  this  district,  is  tbe  least  advanced  of  tlie  timber 
States,  but  under  its  progressive  governor,  is  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  development.  The  oil  deposits  also  eivs  promise  of  becoming  of 
great  value.  Ite  true  wealth,  however,  Ues  in  stock  raising  and  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  best- watered  State  on  the  frontier,  ana  its  fertile 
soil  is  adapted  to  raising  nearly  all  semitropical  and  tropical  products. 
The  climate  is  good.  The  marked  development  of  Tamaulipae  is  along 
these  lines,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  For  example,  the  Bernal  Orchard  Company,  at  lorlon,  an 
American  enterprise,  has  met  with  great  success,  and  the  Frio  Valley 
Company,  owned  by  some  of  thegentlemen  connected  with  the  Bernal 
orchard,  is  now  developing  the  Walnut  hacienda,  about  20  miles  south 
of  Escandon  station,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad,  and  is  also  planning 
ft  great  sugar,  rice,  and  fruit  plantation. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  Taraaulipas,  has  electric  lights  and  an  ice 
plant,  while  every  city  and  town  in  northern  Mexico  is  prosperous  and 
progressive. 

l^mpico  has  developed  into  a  great  port,  destined  to  be,  it  is 
thought,  the  greatest  in  the  country.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
tiiat  Tampico  will  ever  become  a  great  manufacturing  or  commercial 
center. 

Philif  Cabroi^l, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-  G^iercU  in  Charge, 

MoNTEBET,  Novemher  W,  1901, 


AHEBIOAN  BNTEKPBISB  IN  KOHTEBEY. 

The  great  progress  for  which  Monterey  is  noted  does  not  date  back 
many  years.  In  1888,  for  example,  there  were  no  manufactories  here, 
nor  was  there  a  cogwheel  or  smokestack  within  the  city  limits,  and 
very  little  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  United  States.  At  that  time, 
there  were  only  thirteen  Americans  in  the  city,  and  only  one  private 
banking  bouse,  that  of  Patricio  Milmo.  Financial  and  commercial 
H.  Doc.  820 81 
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intercourse  was  practically  nil.  Exchan^  and  drafts  were  on  Lon- 
don, Antwerp,  Madrid,  and  Paris,  while  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a 
draft  on  New  York.  At  present,  there  are  two  large  financial  estab- 
lishmente  in  the  eity,  with  abundant  capital,  whose  principal  business 
is  with  the  United  States,  and  exchange  on  New  York  is  obtainable  for 
unlimited  amounts,  while  with  one  exception,  the  Milmo  bank,  exchange 
on  Europe  can  not  be  procured.  At  the  period  referred  to  railroad 
services  were  meager.  The  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railroad, 
which  connects  Monterey  with  Tampico  and  other  important  points, 
was  then  in  course  of  construction.  In  order  to  make  the  road  pay,  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States  and  to  invite  the  investment  of  capital.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  constructor,  afterwards  general  manager  and  part 
owner  of  the  Gfulf  road,  Col.  J,  A,  Robertson,  to  whom  Monterey  is 
more  indebted  for  her  almost  UDpa^alleled  strides  in  all  directions  tnan 
any  other  man.  Through  his  influence,  smelters  1,  2,  and  3,  so  called, 
were  established. 

About  this  time  the  brewery,  to  which  he  gave  the  Und  and  which 
has  made  so  many  Montereites  wealthy,  was  projected  and  carried  to  a 
successful  finish  through  his  infiuence.  Colonel  Robertson  also  estab- 
lished the  iron  foundry  and  machine  company,  the  wire-nail  works,  the 
brick  works,  all  of  which  he  owned.  The  Terminal  and  Mineral  Belt 
Railroadj  which  he  built,  connecting  Monterey  with  Diente,  an  exten- 
sive mining  district,  is  another  of  his  enterprises,  as  is  also  the  roller 
flouring  mill.  The  waterworks  and  sewer^e  system,  which  are  on 
the  eve  of  success,  are  other  projects  due  to  nim.  The  gas  plant  and 
power  company,  for  which  he  has  just  procured  a  concession,  in 
another.  He  has  also  established  four  Protestant  churches  in  northern 
Mexico.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  stride  which  the  city  ha^  made  with 
which  he  is  not  identified.  He  is  also  owner  of  the  Daily  News,  a 
Montereypublication  which  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  induced  the  authorities  to  enter  upon  an  extensive 
improvement  of  the  streets,  and  under  their  authority  has  laid  many 
miles  of  brick  streets,  which  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  and  greatly 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  In  fact.  Col- 
onel Robertson  has  been  the  pioneer  builder  of  this  city,  and  to  him 
is  due  much  of  its  enterprise  and  success.  Not  only  is  this  true  of 
Monterey,  but  also  of  a  lai^  portion  of  northern  Mexico. 

Philip  C  Hanna,  QmsuirOeneral. 

MONTERET,  Jviy  SO,  1901. 


Sonora  being  one  of  the  border  States  of  Mexico,  is  becoming 
acquainted  with  American  modes  of  business,  and  as  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  influx  of  mining  and  other  business  men  from  the 
United  States,  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  annually  improving. 
American  manufacturers  are  gradually  learning  that  in  order  to  sell 
their  goods  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  wants  and 
peculiarities  of  their  customers,  and  not  attempt  to  impose  their  own 
ideas  upon  them.  Formerly,  only  an  occasional  trade  circuUr  printed 
in  Spanish  was  sent  to  this  consulate;  now,  fully  one-half  are  in  that 
language.    Many  United  States  bouses  have  also  adopted  the  plan 
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of  Bendin)2^  out  young  Mexicaus  or  Cubans  as  travelinf;  salesinen,  and 
as  they  are  unosually  well  acquainted  with  the  wauta  of  the  lAtin- 
American  trade,  they  liave  achieved  excellent  resulte,  not  on^  in  sell- 
ing goods,  but  also  in  advising  their  employers  as  to  modes  of  packing 
and  aesirable  qualities  and  patterns  of  merchandise. 


Mining  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year,  notably  in  the 
production  of  copper,  of  which  immense  bodies  are  located  in  different 
parts  of  Sonora.  These  mines  are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  there 
IS  certain  to  be  an  enormous  increaee  in  the  output  of  this  metal  within 
the  uext  few  years.  As  the  copper  ones  all  carry  a  percentage  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  production  of  tlie  latter  metals  will  also  sbow  a  corre- 
sponding increase. 

Bailr^ds  will  be  completed  during  the  year  from  Naco  to  La 
Canauea,  towns  on  the  international  line,  and  from  Douglas  to  Naco- 
sari,  copper-mining  camps  in  Sonora.  Both  of  these  lines  will  connect 
with  an  independent  American  system,  running  at  first  to  Deming, 
N.  Mex.,  and  later  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

AGBICUI.TnBE  AND   TRADE. 

The  oran^je  crop  will  be  large  and  will  mature  ve^  early  this  sea- 
son, and  as  it  will  reach  the  markets  of  the  United  States  before  the 
California  crop  ripens,  producers  in  Sonora  hope  for  an  exceptionally 
profitable  year. 

Cattle  have  sold  at  good  prices,  and  large  numbers  have  been 
exported  to  the  United  States,  while  contract  for  futare  shipments 
have  exhausted  the  visible  supply. 

Trade  with  the  United  Stat^  is  increasing,  except  in  some  lines  of 
fancy ^oods,  which  are  being  produced  in  uermany,  at  exceedingly 
low  prices.  Merchants  who  formerly  purchased  these  goods  in  France 
now  buy  them  from  Germany. 

Sonora  will  be  brought  into  closer  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  during  the  next  few  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  rail- 
roads are  projected  to  connect  American  systems  with  ports  on  the 
Gulf  of  California,  and  from  these,  steamship  lines  will  carry  merchan- 
dise to  Asiatic  ports  by  shorter  routes  than  from  the  coast  of  California. 
J.  F.  Dabkall,  Otmnil. 

NooALES,  Ociober  S6,  1901. 


SAi/nijU>. 

The  exports  from  this  district  for  the  last  six  months  of  1900  were 
$848,715.94,  Mexican  currency  ($403,140).'  For  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1901  they  amounted  to  $1,132,271.80  ($565,003),  an  increase 
over  the  last  six  months  of  1900  of  $285,555.06  ($161,863),  thus  justify- 
ing the  prediction  of  Consul  Towie,  in  hia  annual  report  for  last  year, 
that  the  exports  would  continue  to  augment  for  an  indefinite  period. 

■In  the  first  dx  months  of  1901,  the  avenge  value  of  the  p«ao  was  ^.S  cents;  in 
1900,  it  waa  47.5  centa;  ui  1899,  46.9  oenta  i    ,i     i     Cii^Oti^lC 
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During  the  calendar  year  1900,  the  exports  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  were  *1, 580,852.88  (1750,905);  in  the  year  preceding, 
they  amounted  to  $1,285,670.45  ($602,979),  an  increase  during  1900  of 
$295,182.43  ($147,926).  I  predict  a  greater  ratio  of  increase  for  the 
year  1901  than  for  1900. 

INDUSTBIE8. 

Saltillo  has  a  variety  of  industries,  among  which  are  several  large 
fiouriog  mills,  cotton  factories,  brick  plante,  blanket  factories,  tan- 
neries, furniture  factories,  a  hat  factory,  railroad  repair  shops,  lumber 
yards,  an  electric-light  plant,  a  telephone  exchange,  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  city  slaughterhouse,  and  three  banks.  The  factories  are  ran 
by  st^im  or  water;  sometimes  by  both.  Three  railroads  have  their 
centers  in  Saltillo,  and  other  roads  are  either  projected  or  in  coarse  of 
construction.  The  new  hotel  spoken  of  in  the  last  annual  report  from 
the  consulate  is  to  be  finished  in  April,  1902.  The  sewen^  and  water- 
works are  now  completed,  and  every  property  owner  m  the  city  is 
required  by  law  to  connect  his  premises  with  the  former. 

SALTILLO  AS  A  CriT  FOB  INV£SI1t[BNT8. 

Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  Saltillo  is  especially  adapted  for  a  sani- 
tarium. The  city  has  a  population  of  about  30,000,  and  is  5,300  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  delightful,  having  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  64.5°  F.  During  all  seasons,  Saltillo  attracts  many  visitors — 
the  excursionist  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  the  health  seeker  for  its 
high,  dry,  and  invigorating  climate,  which  is  especially  recommended 
to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  diseases.  I  believe  that  a  sanitarium  here 
would  be  a  paying  institution,  both  because  of  the  healthful  climate 
and  excellent  water  of  Saltillo  and  its  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

Saltillo  is  located  in  a  fruit-raising  section;  various  varieties  thrive 
well  here.  Tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  and  other  vegetables  are  also  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
establishment  of  &  canning  factory,  this  being  the  center  of  three  rail- 
roads that  traverse  the  fruit-producing  sechons  of  the  surrounding 
country.  There  is  no  factory  of  this  description  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic,  all  canned  goods  being  imported  and  retailing  at  exor- 
bitant prices. 

Upon  careful  investigation,  Saltillo  will  be  found,  I  think^  to  be  a  de- 
sirable field  for  the  American  capitalists.     New  mines  are  bemg  opened, 
new  factories  established,  new  industries  springing  up;  and  these  are 
not  "wild-cat"  speculations,  but  permanent,  paying  investments. 
Samuel  Bennett,  FSce-Cb/ww^  mi  Charge, 

Saltillo,  OcUiber  3,  1901. 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901, 1  can  report  but  few 
changes.  Exports  decreased  in  one  item  only,  vanilla,  which  was 
probably  shipped  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Imports  from  the 
United  States  have  been  Hght,  buyers  preferring  the  Vera  Cniz  and 
City  of  Mexico  markets.    There  has  been  no  diange  in  taxes,  the 
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money  market  has  been  easy,  and  merchants  are  preparing  for  a  good 
winter'8  trade. 

The  New  Jersey  and  Mexican  Asphalt  Company  has  done  nothing  in 
the  past  year,  but  it  is  rumored  tliat  the  firm  will  soon  commence  work 
agam.  The  London  Oil  and  Trust  Company  has  received  most  of  its 
machinery  for  boring  and  drilling;  when  the  managers  will  commence 
work  is  unknown. 

The  two  brickyards  have  orders  ahead  all  the  time.  One  has  just 
received  a  new  Brick  machine  from  the  United  States,  which  will 
enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  The  two  sawmills  work  steadily. 
One  of  them  is  a  German  plant,  sawing  for  that  market. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Kains  have  been  generona,  and  crops  of  every  description  good,  with 
a  surplus  of  com  for  shipment  to  less-favored  (Ustricts.  Vanilla, 
tobacco,  and  coffee  are  oultivated  on  a  small  scale. 

Land  seekers  have  visited  this  section  and  some  large  sales  have 
been  made,  but  there  are  no  improvements  aa  yet,  with  one  exception — 
a  plantation  of  6,000  acres,  1  mile  below  the  town,  fronting  on  the 
river,  nearly  all  fenced,  with  about  400  head  of  cattle  on  it.  The 
manager  has  already  planted  60,000  rnbber  trees. 

OOHHmnOATION. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  (some  years  hence)  between  Tampioo  and 
Tuxpan  is  much  talked  of.  If  ever  effected,  it  will  prove  a  benefit  to 
all  travelers,  aa  the  present  means  of  communication  between  the  two 
ports  (by  tug  or  lighter  over  a  rough  bar  to  steamer)  is  not  only 
unpleasant,  but  at  times  dangerous.  The  prospects  for  opening  the 
bar  or  for  completion  of  the  Hidalgo  railrcnd  are  remote.  The  Ward 
Line  steamers  call  about  twice  a  month;  the  Mexican  Kational  Line 
as  often. 

There  is  no  healthier  port  on  the  whole  coast  of  Mexico  than  this. 
Not  a  single  case  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Edwin  R.  Welu,  Vtce-Oonmd. 

ToxPAN,  Octob^  ig,  1901. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 


CENTKAL  AMERICA. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

The  ceoauB  of  this  temtoiy  was  taken  on  March  31, 1901,  showing 
aa  increase  since  the  eDumeration  of  1891  of  6,008  persons,  the  rate 
being  19.09  per  cent;  and  now,  with  an  area  of  7,500  square  miles,  the 
population  is  37,479,  of  whom  178  persons  are  reported  as  having  been 
bom  in  the  United  States.  The  towns  of  British  Honduras  are  entirely 
on  the  seacoast,  and  the  supporting  industries  of  both  town  and  conn- 
"        "'  '  ■■        -      ■  .  '         ^^  and  the 

1  cocoanuts. 


sugar,  in  the  south- 
of77t 


ern  district  of  Toledo,  which  represents  an  output  of  776,000  pounds. 

FBU1T   TRADE. 

The  enhanced  cost  of  cutting  of  the  woods  of  the  colony  (because  of 
increased  distances  from  the  streams)  and  the  great  depression  in  the 
Buropeao  markets  for  these  woods  has  caused  a  large  falling  off  in  the 
output,  but  the  fruit  trade  has  had  a  notable  and  unexpected  revival. 
In  December,  1900,  the  Independent  Line  of  steamers  from  New 
Orleans  began  a  fortnightly  service  to  and  from  Belize  and  the  coast, 
and  the  result  of  this  competition  with  the  steamers  that  had  so  long 
controlled  the  trade  is  that  from  January  1  to  September  30, 1901,  the 
values  of  fruit  shipped,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
1900,  were: 


FralL 

1900. 

UOL 

•71.108.38 
12,870. 06 

»,ea6.M 

IM,  417.78 

Because  of  thus  finding  a  new  market  for  the  fruit  (for  the  vessels 
purchase  directly  from  the  sailboats  and  dories)  other  lands  have  been 
cleared  and  planting  increased,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future,  based 
on  the  above-noted  increase  of  ^3,611.89  for  nine  months  only. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  British  Honduras  to  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1901,  was  $242,079.60,  not  includ- 
ing $835.80,  the  value  of  returned  American  goods. 

48f  GoOt^lc 
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The  return  of  imports  into  this  colony  for  1900-1901  is  as  follows: 
Oeneral  anportt  into  Britith  Bondttra*  m  1900. 

TEH  FEB  CENT  ijl  VALOREU  DDTT. 


Books  Mid  BtMtoDeiT . . 


Boots  and  aliDea.  ■ . 


Ootlrai  Boods 

Confectioner]' 

Dtngitiid  cbemloU) 

Suthen  Mid  glua  wi 


uermuiy 

tlnltedsuiei!''!!! 
UDlted  Kingdom.. 


United  Kingdom.. 

United  BUtea!!!!!! 
United  Kingdom .  ■ 
Oeniuuiy 


United  Kingdom . . 

Hondaru 

United  Stala 

United  Kingdom.. 


nltedKlDgdoml! 


United  Slatea 

United  Kingdom... 
Oenoouy 


aoatemali 

Mexico... 

Belgium.. 

UalledRta 

United 

0«nBBUv. 

Trinidad. 

Honduru 


im  } 

•ma  I 
*,« 

2,ca7  I 


3.sse 

1S,TU 


aw 

W,8S1 


di.Gooi^le 
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Oeneral  imports  into  Britith  Horubtrat  m  1900 — Continued. 

TEN  PBB  CENT  AD  VALOREM  DDTY-CoQtinaed. 


VUneOt 


Valneln 

of  toul 
Impona. 


Quiuuid  pMola 

Budinve  and  cnilerr-  -  ■ 


Lampa  ood  lamp  ir 

Ironlenolog 

Iron  rcioflng 

Leatber,  luunumfi 


Rope  and  twine 

Saddlery  andbameai... 

Pitch  and  lu 

Bewlng  macbinea 

Ship  chandlery 

Bhot  and  anmniUfmn  . . 


United  StaMs 

United  Kingdom.. 

BelKlnm 

Unified  States 

United  Kingdom . . 
Getmany 


United  BMtca... 


United  States... 


United  States... 


Oennany  .. 
Mexico.... 


Trinidad 

Nicaragua 

Unlled^Btatee 

United  Kingdom .. 

United  etatet'll^ll 
Untied  Kingdom .. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom .. 

United  Btates 

United  Kingdom .. 


2,7» 
6,088 


S,18S 


a.,Gooq)c 
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Oerural  importt  inlo  Brituh  Hondura*  in  ISOO — CoatiiiDed. 

TBM  PEB  CENT  AD  VALOBEH  DUTY-Coollnned, 


Value  in 

cnrrancy 
of  iflul 
ImporU. 


s[lks 

Sunditea.. 


School  appUsnces. . . 
Bait 


Wood  and  vlcker  wi 


United  Elusdom. . . 

OennaQr 

Honduras 

GufttemiUa 


Trinidad 

Cuiada 

United  State* 

Onlted  KlDgdom. 


United  KioRdom.. 
Gernum]' 

United  StaUai!  Ill  I 
United  Kingdom.. 


Article. 

CoontriM  whence 
lmport«d. 

Total 
inported. 

Value  In 

import.. 

Duty. 

Beef  and  pork.... 

.ijarreU.. 
nd  perry. 

.pound,.. 

'^ 

20,811 

3. 

41,33fi 
16,786 

»0S,4S8 
130,  »00 

ia,e2& 
n,»9u 

l7B.flS6 
3,576 

1 

'  M 
1,181 

72,  m 

26  cent,  pec  gallon. 

SS5'r°".::::: 

^^-ssu 

1  cent  per  pound. 

.pounds.. 

United  Kingdom 

2  cent,  per  pound. 

Clgart 

Sri'Siidiii::;;; 

SSSSaSr.::::: 

Scent,  per  pound. 

.pound... 
.l»rreu.. 

ffllfniiiii::::: 

76ceDtape[U. 

nonr 

uSited  state..™::::: 

60  cenUper  baireL 

Goiv^lc 
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Oeneral  imporli  into  Anftth  Sondwrtu  m  1900 — Continned. 

SPECIFIC  DCrrr— Contlnaed. 


Article, 

<»«•"• 

i3j 

V»lnoln 

DMJ. 

Ounpowder 

.poond-.. 
....do.— 
....do.... 

united  EI»«dom 

ii 

1M,7*» 

6BT,43S 
MB,23e 

J! 

B.aat 

.:s 

s.Me 

iw 

iloao 

...a 
»,„ 

en 
a 

w 

i 

e 

so 

1 

JAooitiperpoimd. 

""I^.^!*"::::::::: 

per     pounds. 

loent  per  pound. 

Lumber: 

I  cents  pel  gallon. 

j!St.:::::::. 

.ponnd... 

SSS'°."f^.::::: 

Scenliiperg>ll<Hi. 

Oplom 

.g»Uoii«.. 

....do.... 

«^^^,,      

UDited  Kingdom 

Cotdlato 

m 

17i 

United  Kingdom 

....do.... 

Whisky 

United  Kingdom 

.pOODd... 

....do.... 
....do.... 

■^.=« 

SMfc:-.::: 

t 

1 

Scents  per  pomid. 

Tea 

UnlbtdKl^om:.:.. 

^■JU}6eenn.perpon™l. 

T<.b^.™w: 

J0,450  '  8  cent*  per  pound. 

.gnllom.. 

M«  'LwcenlxpeipoaDd. 

"'■■w-.^ 
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Tbid  shows  that  of  the  total  volume  of  $1,198,772,  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  (708,403.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1899-1900  were  $615,168  in  value;  thus  the  increase  is  "all  along  the 
line." 

There  ia  no  question  that  the  traveling  man  is  wanted  more  and  more, 
not  for  British  Honduras  only,  but  for  the  neighboring  Republics. 
The  Southern  cities  do  send  men  nere,  but  so  should  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  as  the  expense  account  should  not  be  heavy, 
our  trade  returns  would  be  even  greater  than  those  indicated  for  1901. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  rarely  seen  in  the  port  of  Belize. 
An  occasional  lumber  schooner  from  Mobile  or  Feasacola  and  the 
weekly  mail  packets  from  New  Orleans  are  the  only  reminders  that 
there  are  sUll  United  States  vessels  in  tropical  waters.  Norway  seems 
to  control  the  carrying  trade  as  far  as  this  little  colonv  is  concerned, 
for  in  the  year  ended  June  30, 1901, 290  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  cleared 
from  Belize  carrying  the  colors  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  more  than  all 
those  of  other  nations  combined. 

TAEIFP. 

The  tariff  of  12i  per  cent,  which  superseded  the  old  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  was  retired  by  limitation  on  February  1,  1901,  and  now  the 
former  rate  of  10  per  cent  applies  to  all  ad  valorem  goods. 


The  railway  question  arises  in  the  colony  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  great  regularity  is  retired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  wiJl  oome 
when  that  much-neeaed  enterprise  will  be  started,  and  prompt  notice 
will  be  forwarded  from  tliis  consulate. 
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BBinSH   HONDCRAB  AS  A  HEALTH  BE80BT. 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  too  general  publicity  can  not  be  given, 
and  that  is  the  glorious  chance  for  benefit  to  consumptives  that  British 
Honduras  afforaa.  From  January  to  July,  it  is  a  question  if  any  place 
is  better.  The  strong  and  Itfe-giTing  sea  breeze  blows  constantly  and 
the  temperature  of  80°  to  85°  is  m^e  more  than  bearable;  it  is  most 
comfortable.  Were  the  place  better  known,  I  am  sure  more  people 
suffering  from  lung  diseases  would  come  here.  Immigration  would 
follow,  and  trade  and  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  greatly  increased. 

W.  L.  AvBBT,  ConguL 

Belize,  Ootob^  15,  1901. 


GUATEMALA. 

BUCHINEBT. 

While  United  States  machinery  is  highly  appreciated  in  Guatemala, 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  the  footh<^a  that  it  deserves;  not, 
however,  on  account  of  tbe  quality,  which  is  recognized  as  superior  but 
owing  principally  to  its  delicate  structure. 

The  English  machinery  has  the  market;  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the 
machinery  in  Guatemala  is  shipped  here  by  English  firms.  The 
planter  reckons  the  pound  sterling  on  the  same  basis  as  the  American 
five-dollar  gold  piece,  and  as  the  English  exchange  is  lower  by  10 
or  15  poin&,  the  coat  of  the  machinery  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
The  question  of  credit,  as  in  other  articles  of  merchandise,  is  an  all- 
important  factor  in  determining  tbe  purchaser  where  to  look  for  hie 
machinery.  The  English  manufacturer  seems  satisfied  to  get  the 
interest  on  his  accounts,  and  is  willing  to  extend  credit  on  this  basis. 
The  Germans,  as  well  as  other  foreign  houses,  give  long  credits,  but 
are  not  as  generous  as  the  English  firms. 

American  machinery  is  considered  a  prime  article  of  manufacture, 
but  the  local  opinion  is  that  it  is  built  too  light  for  durability.  Mozo 
or  Indian  labor  is  universal  in  Guatemala,  and  it  is  wholly  unskilled. 
Our  machinery  is  considered  to  be  of  insufficient  strength  to  withstand 
ignorant  handling.  English  machinery  is  about  one-third  heavier  than 
me  American  apparatus  of  the  same  horsepower.  Careless  packing 
is  also  alleged  of  American  products.  I  am  informed  by  importers 
that  when  machinery  arrives,  some  of  the  parts  are  likely  to  be  missing 
or  broken,  and  the  time  spent  in  getting  duplicate  parts  is  so  long  as 
to  cause  serious  loss.  The  same  authorities  inform  me  that  English 
and  German  machinery  is  faultlessly  packed. 

In  Guatemala,  the  word  hurry  is  not  known,  and  labor  is  ridiculously 
(ibeap.  The  planter  can  not  see  that  a  skilled  mechanic  would  be  a 
saving  to  him,  both  in  the  production  of  a  better  quality  and  the 
preservation  of  his  machinery.  The  ordinary  mozo,  in  operating  a 
coffee  thrasher,  looks  only  to  the  usual  production  and  docs  not  think 
of  the  condition  of  the  coffee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recognized 
that  our  machinery  is  economical  in  fuel,  and  as  the  fuel  supply  of  the 
country  grows  scarcer  every  year,  this  element  will  eventually  influence 
the  planter  in  favor  of  our  apparatus,    American  machinery  will  in  time 
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command  the  attention  of  Central  America.  The  increaae  in  trade 
even  in  the  last  five  rears  is  marked.  The  low  price  of  coffee  for  the 
past  two  years  has  forced  the  planter  to  exercise  strict  economy,  and 
the  advantages  I  have  mentioned,  although  trivial,  are  carefully 
weighed  before  purchasing. 

mhono. 

Until  the  last  year,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  mining  in 
Guatemala.  Throughout  the  Republic,  probably  not  five  mines  were 
successfully  worked.  Lately,  however,  several  American  mining 
experts  have  been  making  inspections,  with  the  result  that  considerable 
excitement  has  developed.  It  is  thought  that  the  vein  so  profitable 
in  Mexico  extends  through  the  adjoining  republics. 

BAILBOAD8. 

The  Guatemala  Central  Railway,  from  'San  Jose,  the  port  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Guatemala,  is  the  leading  road,  and  the  company  is  making 
extensions  throughout  the  RepuWic.  The  Northern  Railway,  now 
being  laid  from  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  Guatemala  city,  has 
suffered  much  from  rains  and  washouts,  and  almost  all  the  bridges 
have  been  swept  away>  The  difficult  construction  ie  about  to  com- 
mence, and  it  is  feared  that  the  blast  of  a  locomotive  whistle  on  this 
road  will  not  be  heard  for  some  time. 

WAQON   ROAD. 

Pending  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Railway,  the  Governiaent  has 
almost  completed  a  waeon  road  from  the  capital  to  a  point  where  it  is 
hoped  to  connect  with  tnis  railway.  When  finished,  this  road  will  have 
been  an  expensive  undertaking,  but  one  of  the  most  needed  of  public 
improvements. 

GBOOERIES  AND  SHOES. 

American  groceries  seem  to  be  in  demand,  and  the  wholesale  grocery 
houses  of  San  Francisco  are  shipping  quite  an  assortment  into 
Guatemala. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  our  footwear,  but  the -supply  as  yet  is 
limited. 

IHPOBTS   AND  EXFOBTS. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba  for  the  year  1900 
amountea  to  $1,134,487.18,  and  consisted  of  tallow,  lard,  lumber, 
cotton  cloths  (white  and  colored),  railroad  material,  flour,  drugs, 
matches,  piping,  machine  oils,  and  barbed  wire. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba'  were — 
For  the  flnit  nx  months  of  1900: 

Sugar pounds..  4,628,000 

BaxianttB bnnchee..        61,970 

Cofiee  ia  oro,  deaned ponnda..  9,783,300 

CofleepergamiDo.iu  the  hull do 3,058,000 

Cocoa do....        23,100 

Beefhidee do....      419,200 

Rubber do....      132,600 

Wool do....  1,100 

Doer  hides do....        32,400 

•  So  ctassiaed  by  the  Director  of  Customs.  ^        o 
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Second  six  moDtha  of  19Q0: 

Sogar ponndB,,  708,000 

Rioe do....  IB,  600 

Bananas bunches..  68,264 

Coffee  in  oro pounds..  948,000 

Coffee  in  pergamino do 277,600 

Cocoa do 10,600 

Beef  hidw do....  208,600 

Rubber do..,.  73,400 

Deer  hides do 14,700 

Jahes  C  MoNallt,  Qmmd- General. 
Gdatbmala,  October  16y  1901. 


HONDTJBA8. 

The  volume  of  the  imports  into  Honduras  from  the  United  States  vas 
fully  equal  to  that  of  last  jear,  but  to  some  extent  trade  which  should 
have  been  ours  has  been  diverted  to  other  channels.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  close  quarantine  of  the  Liouisiana  State  Board  of  Health, 
which  prevented  merchants  visiting  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed 
there  has  been  no  yellow  fever  or  other  conti^oua  disease  along  the 
coast  or  on  the  Ray  Islands  of  Honduras  for  more  than  ten  years,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  among  the  merchants  here  that  the  United  States  is 
unnecessarily  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  its  quarantine  re^nilations. 
There  have  been  several  German  vessels  along  the  coast  Jhis  year, 
delivering  goods  which  would  otherwise  have  been  purchased  in  tlie 
United  States. 

The  exports  of  tropical  fruits  to  the  United  States  are  increasing. 
It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000  bunches  of  bananas  are  shipped  eacn 
year.  The  average  selling  price  is  22^  cents,  gold,  per  bunch.  Cocoa- 
nuts  have  been  in  demand  and  brought  good  prices,  ranging  from  (10 
to  $20  per  thousand.  These  two  items  constitute  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  exports  from  the  Bav  Islands  and  north  coast  of  Honduras.  The 
remainder  consists  of  ruober,  hides,  and  sarsaparilla,  all  of  which  goes 
to  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  obtainable,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States, 

There  are  some  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  goods 
are  packed.  The  articles  should  be  put  up  in  as  small  packages  as 
possible,  and  the  cases  made  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  Bsfety,  as  the 
duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  and  no  tare  is  allowed.  Com 
meal,  crackers,  oatmeal,  and  all  cereals  should  be  packed  in  tin  cases, 
aa  these  articles  do  not  keep  in  this  climate  and  often  prove  a  dead  lose. 
Merchants  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  difference  in  cost  if  these  goods 
were  put  up  in  tin.  and  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  demand.  Ihave 
seen  crackers  packed  in  this  manner,  and  they  were  as  fresh  as  when 
first  baked.  All  goods  are  lightered  ashore,  and  when  they  are  incased 
in  tin,  the  danger  of  damage  by  water  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Candy 
is  imported  almost  exclusively  from  England,  as  it  is  not  put  up  prop- 
erly in  the  United  States.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in  this  line,  and  it 
would  pay  our  manufacturers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  uiis  markeL  Cases  of  merchandise  should  weigh  as  near  100 
pounds  as  possible.  CiC^OqIc 
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There  are  no  manufactories  of  any  kind  in  this  sectioD  that  I  am 
aware  of,  except  a  small  soap  factory  at  Ruatan,  which  turna  out  a  good 
article.  In  my  opinion,  a  strong,  cheap  soap  would  find  a  ready  market 
here.  Most  of  the  soap  used  is  of  English  make  and  is  purchased  in 
large  gimntities  at  Belize. 

Mail  from  the  United  States  Is  now  received  quite  regularly  every 
week  via  fruit  steamers,  and  as  a  result  the  amount  has  increased. 

As  there  are  no  banks  on  the  coast  or  Bay  Islands,  the  fruit  compa- 
nies act  in  that  capacity  and  give  drafts  on  their  New  Orleans  houses 
in  exchange  for  native  currency.  During  the  past  year,  the  value  of 
the  peso  or  sol  has  been  steady  at  45  to  47  cents  United  States  gold. 
Freight  rates  have  remained  the  same — 40  to  60  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

This  Republic  has  no  merchant  marine  except  a  few  small  scliooaers 
built  on  the  islands  of  Ruatan  and  Bonacca.  A  50-ton  schooner,  at 
present  under  construction  on  Ruatan  and  intended  for  trade  between 
K&y  West  and  the  Bay  Islands,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

There  is  no  license  required  for  commercial  travelers,  and  they 
eroerience  no  trouble  here. 

The  people  are  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination against  our  goods. 

The  rate  of  postage  is  16  cents  silver  for  one-half  ounce;  in  United 
States  currency,  it  is  &f  cente. 

Benjamin  Johnston,  Conml. 

Utilla,  September  S6,  1901. 


NICARAGUA. 

I  transmit  herewith  tables  of  the  trade  of  Nicaragua  for  the  year  1900, 
showing  the  totals  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  have  been  7,865,459 
pesos (^,445, 071 ")  and  8,877,731  pesos  (13,888,446),  respectively.  This 
indicates  an  unfavorable  trade  Imlance  of  l,0ia,272  pesos  ($443,375); 
but  in  comparing  the  table  of  exports  from  Bluefields  with  the  American 
Consular  Digest  of  Invoice  Book,  I  find  that  the  exports  were  3,098,979 
pesos  (11,357,353),  inclusive  of  450,800  pesos  ($197,450)  for  mahogany, 
instead  of  2,244,083  pesos  ($982,908),  or  a  difference  of  854,895  pesos 
($374,444),  which,  if  added  to  the  total  as  shown  by  the  table,  gives 
8,720,354  pesos  ($3,819,515)  as  the  total  of  the  exports,  leaving  an 
apj^rent  unfavorable  trade  balance  of  only  157,377  pesos  ($68,931). 

The  statistics  for  Cabo  Graciaa  a  Dios  and  San  J  uan  del  Norte  are  not 
given,  and  are  at  present  unavailable;  though  the  exports  and  imports 
of  both  are  small,  and  probably  would  not  materially  cnange  the  result*. 

The  total  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  is  stated 
at 4,369,718  pesos  ($1,913,936)  and  3,404,331  pesos  ($1,491,097),  respec- 
tivelyj  though  if  the  difference  of  854,896  pesos  ($374,444),  shown  to 
exist  in  the  export  statistics  of  Blueiields,  is  taken  into  account,  the 
total  exports  to  the  United  States  would  appear  to  have  i)een  4,259,227 
pesos  ($1,865,541)  instead  of  only  3,404,831  pesos  ($1,491,097). 

The  imports  and  exports  of  (jabo  Graciaa  a  Dios  and  San  Juan  del 
Norte,  though  small,  are  nearly  all  with  the  United  States,  and  would 
tend  to  augment  the  percentage  of  our  commerce. 

•Taking  the  mean  valoe  of  the  peeo  at  43.8|C^t|irj   .CjQQqIc 
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An  analysis  of  thesetables  shows  the  following  distribution  of  the 
commerce  of  Nicaragua: 

THttribulion  nf  Niearagaan 
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SALVADOR. 

The  incloaed  tabular  statemente,  published  by  the  bureau  of  statistics, 
show  the  exports  to  the  various  couutries  from  Salvador  during  the 
calendar  year  1900  and  the  importa  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  of  the  same  year,  this  being  all  the  official  ^X&  obtain- 
able at  this  time. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  first  statement  that  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  $543,878.80,  whereas  returns  from  consular  agencies  for 
the  same  period  show  (730,717.52.    lliis  discrepancy  Fahall  not 
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attempt  to  explain,  especially  as  the  two  statements  do  not  correspond 
in  any  of  the  items.    Other  figures  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Total  Biporto. 

iQCnSM. 

Decreue. 

ll,21T,0eB.SS 

The  coffee  crop  of  189&  was  exceptionallj  heavy,  thus  accounting 
for  the  decrease  of  1900.  The  latter  year  shows,  however,  an  increase 
of  *575,10S.90  over  1898. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  first  nix 
months  of  1901  was  $769,548.91;  same  period  1900.  $620,037.23,  or 
an  increase  of  $149,511.68. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  exports  are  shipped  during  the  first  half  of 
the  calendar  year,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the  entire  coffee  crop, 
which  is  the  staple  product,  is  harvested  between  October  and  January. 


Taking  as  a  basis  of  calculation  the  imports  for  the  three  months 
given  herewith,  the  yearly  imports  should  amount  to  $2,383,244.72, 
which,  compared  with  $1,650,400  in  1896  (the  last  year  for  which 
figures  ace  available),  shows  an  increase  of  $732,844.72,  or  44  per  cent. 
Tne  percentage  of  imports  from  the  United  States  is  29.3.  Using  the 
same  basis  of  calculation,  the  annual  exports  from  Salvador  to  the 
United  States  would  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  imports. 


A  statement  furnished  by  Consular  Agent  Stuart,  of  Acajutla,  is 
attached,  which  shows  the  outward  movement  of  freight  from  that 
port  (about  50  per  cent  of  the  shipping  business  is  done  at  Acajutla, 
30  per  cent  at  La  Libertad,  and  20  per  cent  at  La  Union)  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1901,  the  proportion  carried  by  the  various  steam- 
ship lines,  and  the  routes  by  which  it  was  shipped.  The  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  the  Cia.  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores  (two 
English  lines  operated  as  one,  plying  between  Valparaiso  and  Central 
American  ports,  with  a  fortnightly  through  steamer  to  San  Francisco) 
carried  60.73  per  cent  of  the  exports;  the  Kosmos.  a  German  line 
running  from  Hamburg  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
with  monthly  trips  as  far  north  as  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, 
carried  17.16  per  cent;  while  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  formerly  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  on  this  coast,  only  carried  22.11  per  cent. 

Exporters  here  are  accustomed  to  make  drafts  on  their  European 
houses  upon  shipments  of  coffee,  to  be  en  route  by  a  certain  date;  and 
they  complain  tnat  they  have  often  been  seriously  compromised  by  the 
failure  or  American  steamers  to  receive  their  coffee,  which  was  at  the 
port  ready  for  shipment,  and  commerce  has  thus  suffered  in  no  small 
degree.  To  this,  and  to  improved  service  in  general,  is  attributed  the 
preference  shown  for  foreign  lines.  The  Kosmos  line  commenced  to 
operate  in  1884  with  one  steamer  monthly.  It  now  has  a  regular 
service,  and  is  steadily  increasing  the  fleet.  A  short  time  ago,  one  of 
these  steamers  took  900  tons  of  sugar,  originally  destined  to  be  shipped 
by  an  American  steamer,  and  carried  it  through  to  Seattle.  The 
English  lines  made  their  appearance  on  this  coast  about  tiie  beginning 
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of  1899,  and  the  above  figures  show  what  they  have  accomplished 
since  that  time. 

OENBRAL   SEHAKKB. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  repeat  what  has  so  often  been  published 
regarding  the  steps  necessary  to  increase  our  South  and  Central 
American  trade,  but  untit  the  first  obstacle,  viz,  high  freight  rates, 
is  overcome,  the  United  States  manufacturer  will  not  be  able  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  these  markets.  However,  if  Americans  would  con- 
form more  closely  to  the  requirements  of  Central  American  buyers 
in  such  matters  as  packing,  shipping,  and  longer  credits,  much  might 
be  done. 

A  competent  representative,  well  versed  in  the  language  and  customs 
of  the  people,  has  no  difficultv  in  getting  orders,  but  catalogues,  espe- 
cially when  printed  in  an  unknown  language,  and  quoting  no  prices, 
as  is  very  often  the  case,  can  never  be  productive  of  trade.  Some  of 
our  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  their  efforts,  when  properly  directed,  will  be  crowned  with  success, 
as  the  superiority  of  AJnerican  manufactures  is  unquestioned. 


Annoyance  and  loss  to  importers  are  often  caused  bj  packf^;e9  of 
goods  being  opened  in  transit.  Shippers  should  devise  means  by 
which  the  responsibility  in  such  cases  could  be  fixed  beyond  question. 
There  is  a  marked  improvement  noticed  in  the  manner  of  packing,  but 
in  many  coses  there  is  still  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  advisable  to  com- 
bine lightness  and  strength  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  excessive 
duties  and  to  withstand  the  rough  handling  which  goods  i-eceive  in 
transit. 

In  certain  instances,  it  is  important  that  goods  should  be  packed  in 
cases  or  bales  of  a  convenient  size  to  be  transported  on  pack  animals; 
in  others,  the  larger  the  package  the  less  in  proportion  are  the  duties  to 
be  paid;  these  matters  would,  however,  be  indicated  by  the  purchaser 
when  ordering. 

John  Jbnsinh,  G(m»d. 

Sas  Salvador,  September  »,  1901. 
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Sifnopiit  of  exportifrom  AeajaOa,  firtt  tix  mtmtht  of  1901. 
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WEST  INDIES. 

BRITISH  WEST  rNBIES. 
BAHAMAS. 

GENERAL  TBADE. 

The  general  trade  of  the  Bahamas  showed  a  good  increase  dnriog 
1900.  The  exports  and  imports  for  1899  were  valued  at  «2,415,181.91, 
and  those  of  1900  at  $2,640,037.51.  Deducting  the  value  of  the  importa 
in  1899  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  new  hotel,  which  were 
perhaps  not  legitimate  imports,  strictly  speaking,  the  general  trade  of 
the  colony  shows  an  increase  of  say  $430,000  during  1900,  which  was 
almost  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

TBADE  WITH  THE   UNITED   BTATEB. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  in  1900  amounted  to  $1,203,398, 
and  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $834,770.16. 
The  principal  articles  which  we  shipped  to  the  Bahamas  were: 

Lnmberandshinglea $60,000 

Salted  meat 66, 000 

meat 20,000 


Beer , $6,000 

Butter. 31,000 

Live  cattle 8, 000 

Com  meal  and  hominj' 40, 000 

Earthemware,  glassware,  etc . . .  100, 000 

Electrics!  appliancea 33, 000 

Flour 136,000 

FoodBtuffB 68,000 

Hardware,    ironware,    tinware, 

etc 70,000 

laid 18,000 


Machinery 42, 000 

Fertilizera 12,000 

Keroaiae  oil 16,000 

Rope  and  canvas 23, 000 

Spede 81,000 

Tobacco 26,000 

Woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk 

goods 130,000 


Among  the  exports  to  the  United  States  may  be  mentioned: 

Bark $5,000 

Grape  fruit 4, 000 

Oranges 10,000 

Rneapples, ^reen  288,000 

Preserved  pineapples 34, 000 


Sponges $360,000 

Sheila 8,000 

Turtleshell 5  000 

Woods,  dye  and  cabinet 6, 000 

Yellow  metal,  old 17,000 


AH  indications  point  to  a  steady  increase  of  trade  between  this  colony 
and  the  United  States. 

rRUITS. 

The  crop  of  pineapples  in  1900  was  mucb  above  the  average,  and 
paying  prices  were  obtained,  the  total  value  of  the  shipments  reach- 
ing $288,000,  as  against  $137,000  in  1899.  This  was  a  great  help  to 
the  colony.  The  quantity  preserved  was  somewhat  increased,  the 
value  for  1900  being  $34,000,  as  against  $27,000  in  1899.  Guavas,  also, 
were  canned  to  the  amount  of  4,000  cases,  as  against  150  cases  in  1899. 
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The  oraoge  crop  was  larger  than  usual^  but  the  duty  and  low  prices 
ruling  in  Mew  York  prevented  many  ahipments,  thousands  of  choice 
oranges  rotting  on  the  ground,  which  caused  a  serious  loss  to  many 
smair  growers.  This  has  caused  some  discussion  among  the  growers 
as  to  t£e  possibility  of  securing  by  reciprocity  a  remission  of  duty  on 
fruit  on  its  admission  into  the  United  States. 

SISAL,  OB  BAHAUA   HEHP. 

This  indu.stry  has  remained  cjuite  steady,  showing  a  slight  decrease 
both  in  quantity  shipped  and  ralue.  Shipments  in  ISUS  were  1,358,682 
pounds,  valued  at  $82,000.  In  1900,  the  quantity  shipped  was  1,276,037 
pounds,  worth  «79,0O0.  Of  this,  sisal  to  the  value  o?  $75,000  went  to 
the  United  States,  although  the  industry  is  controlled  by  English 
capitalists. 

aPONOES. 

The  gathering  and  shipping  of  sponges  continues  to  be  the  principal 
industry  of  the  colony,  and  is  prosecuted  with  much  energy  and  with 
the  employment  of  considerable  capital.  The  bad  hurricane  of  August, 
1899,  seriously  crippled  the  trade  for  that  year,  but  it  revived  during 
19IX>  to  more  than  its  usual  proportions,  the  business  being  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before. 

The  quantity  shipped  in  1899  was  994,585  pounds,  valued  at  $409,000. 
During  1900,  the  quantity  shipped  was  1,166,326  pounds,  valued  at 
$507,010.65.  Of  this  quantity,  the  United  States  took  850,141  pounds, 
valued  at  $361,322.10,  showing  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  with 
our  country.  The  product  is  nearly  all  taken  by  New  York  dealers. 
The  balance  of  the  sponges  shipped  went  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Holhmd. 

A   WINTER   RE80BT. 

The  expectations  of  the  people  of  this  colony  that  positive  benefits 
would  accrue  to  them  from  the  erection  of  the  new  hotel  by  Henry 
M.  Flagler,  at  Nassau,  were  more  than  realized  during  the  year  19(H) 
and  winter  of  1901,  the  number  of  tourists  and  invalids  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  previous  record  in  the  colony.  A  large  amount  of 
money  was  put  into  circulation,  that  stimulated  trade  and  made  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  very  brisk  during  the  season.  The  Colonial  and  Hotel 
Victoria  were  iilled  to  overflowing,  and  the  boarding  houses  of  the 
city  were  well  patronized.  The  almost  universal  satisfaction  with  the 
climate  expressed  by  strangers  is  proof  that  Nassau  has  taken  its  proper 
place  at  last  as  one  of  the  leading  winter  resorts  of  America,  and  its 
future  in  this  regard  is  assured. 

NAVIQATIOy. 

The  returns  for  1900  show  that  the  Bahamas  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  countries  where  American  shipping  finds  plenty  of  employment, 
and  where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  continually  floating  in  the  breeze. 
During  the  year,  101  American  steamers  and  79  sailing  vessels  entered 
Bahamian  ports,  representing  a  tonnage  of  150,000  tons.  The  mail, 
passenger,  and  freight  service  between  United  States  ports  and  the 
Bahamas  is  first  cl^  in  every  respect,  this  colony  paying  an  aunttal 
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subsidy  to  two  American  line  of  steamers  of  nearly  $30,000.  For  this 
compensation,  the  New  York  aod  Cuba  Steamship  Line  of  New  York 
performs  a  semimonthly  service  between  New  York  and  Nassau,  and 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Steamship  Company  makes  semiweekly  trips 
from  Florida  during  January  and  April,  and  triweekly  trips  during 
February  and  March  of  each  year.  This  last  service  renders  Nassau 
most  accessible  to  Americans  auring  the  winter,  the  ocean  trip  being 
reduced  to  sixteen  hours.  '  Nearly  the  entire  crop  of  pineapples, 
furnishing  40  to  50  cargoes,  is  moved  to  the  United  States  by  American 
schooners  every  summer. 

UENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Bahamas  is  most  prosperous;  quite 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  Business  is 
good,  the  income  is  largely  in  excess  of  expenditure,  it»  debt  is  being 
reduced,  und  sul>stantial  public  improvements  are  being  made.  This 
is  largely  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  United  States  and  intimate  trade 
relations  therewith,  which  the  colonists  appreciate  and  encourage. 
The  future  outlook  for  the  colony  is  promising. 

Thos.  J.  McLiAiN,  Gonmd. 

Nassau,  May  15, 1901. 
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■..•:.■.■■«':: 

130,218 

Ills 
'!:S 

il^";::;;;:;;;;;;::;;;:;;;";. 

v;;;;SSS:: 

Coffee: 

::;:::iJ."eii:: 

Copper  uidrelkiwm^al 

IWTrelB.. 

■.-.■;.■«::: 

!!;S 

&iS»iS&-.v.v.v.v.-;. 

Hay 

■.■.■.■.■.viiiiai-.: 

SMpins 

bundle.. 

»ao,uo 

hambi.. 

2,210 

1R;488 

2;(m 

1B,S«.S0 

ESS 

1,868.18 

sa.M&io 

8,517.40 

Si 

7^708!  SB 
1,878.85 
81,110.26 
1,118.38 

l,«l&.20 
1.713.08 

tanel... 

Shlnglci 

number.. 

::::::!To^: 

»1;S:S 

iPKi^-i^iiin;;;;;.;.;;.;;.;;; 

pound... 

8.1M 

850, iii 

8,096 
7W 

EElE 

2,647.10 

SeJF?;:"-;;;-"""-"--'-- 

1.712 

6, 002.  BO 

wJlon... 

i,»e 

Woolen,  cotton,  Unen,  and  Hlk  good 

85.  UO 

4,816.85 

^ii 

Gmpelnilt 

800.905 
4,05ft 

7.283.012 

288^068.00 
34,0M.(» 

aombei.. 

iS 

^IW::::;;:;::;;;::;:: '■'-^■- 

75,'28».60 

1,228.835 

*f:S 

li» 

H8.842 

1,208,398.00 

884,770.  M 
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Navigalion  at  Iheporti  ofOu  Bahamatfor  ihe  year  ended  Dectmber  31, 1900. 


Ffwnorto- 

ehamen. 

MUDg  Tenela. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Toiu. 

"JT' 

Tons. 

ber. 

T«». 

Biltldi 

UDlMdKlnidom 

i 

^» 

61 
1» 

ISO 

22 

66 
8 

2 

1SZ,0U 
4.'8I2 

1:8S 

60,71* 

M 

MO 

4:m 

iDdin, 

" 

tM 

78 

10.266 

12 
38 

«0,R» 

ise 

&l,00ft 

1«».7M 

iS 

240 

61,St7 

J 

11 

S,<MS 

Is 

India. 

6.0M 

Brtttahwertlndiee..... 

NorwaglMi.... 

""S 

flP"^ 

' 

IS 

3 

sot 

8,181 

!T7 

5U,930 

246 

21.2.1 

m 

' 

W 
82 

102, 1S& 
49.128 

IS 

n 

8,78fi 
1.015 

81 
42 

84 

' 

SZ7 

. 

«,.,. 

i 

1 

248 

em 

<S 

w,8a) 

BrItlBh  Wot  India 

1 

» 

64 

S'lTO 
67|2a« 

4S^SS 

»;726 

8.858 

'S-S! 

S.ll» 

NorwegUn.... 

48,009 
B.72S 

.^8M 

Indlet. 

AmerieKip<»M«iorutnWat 
U^wltato 

^ 

» 

MM 

8,in 

STft 

<i«S.SS« 

2U 

21. 2» 

819 
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SITPPLEHEirTABY. 

Official  statistics  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1901,  cao  not  yet 
be  procured,  but  1  think  the  total  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the 
six  months  can  safely  be  stated  at  about^l,200,000.  Traae  is  showing 
a  moderate  increase,  especially  with  the  United  States,  which  already 
controls  fully  three-fourths  of  the  traffic  of  these  islands. 

The  exports  consisted  of  sponges,  pineapples,  oninges,  sisal  hemp,  salt, 
shells,  and  dyewoods.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  made 
up  of  beer,  bicycles,  boots  anu  shoes,  dry  goods,  clothing,  furniture, 
hardware,  lumber,  live  stock,  ice,  machinery,  provisions,  tobacco,  etc 

No  railroads  exist  here.  The  soil  is  too  rocky  to  permit  the  use,  to 
auy  extent,  of  t^ricultural  machinery  of  an  advanced  kind.  Ship- 
building is  confined  to  small  vessels  for  sponging  and  fishing.  A  for- 
eign-built ship  is  seldom  bought  here.  Shipbuilding  materials  come 
from  the  United  Statc^t.  Probablv,  1,000  tons  would  cover  the  ton- 
nage owned  here  and  employed  in  foreign  commerce. 

The  colony  is  in  the  Postal  Union  ancThas  a  parcels-post  system  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

No  manufacturing  is  done  here,  beyonj  the  canning  of  pineapples, 
which  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  the  cans,  cases,  and  machinery 
used  being  of  American  manufacture. 

There  is  but  one  banking  institution  in  the  colony,  the  Bank  of  Nas- 
sau, at  the  capital;  but  it  supplies  the  facilities  needed  for  business, 
having  ample  capital  and  accommodating  managers  and  officials.  The 
circulating  medium  consists  principally  of  American  gold  and  paper 
money  and  British  silver;  about  one-half  is  American  gold.  The 
bank  issues  $24,000  of  its  own  notes,  which  have  general  circulation. 
American  money  is  at  par  with  British  gold,  exce^i  our  silver,  which 
is  at  4  per  cent  discount. 

There  have  been  no  changes  during  the  six  months  in  customs  or 
port  charges,  taritf  rates,  harbor  facilities,  telegraphic  service  (there 
IS  cable  connection  with  Florida),  freight  or  passenger  rates,  quaran- 
tine r^ulations,  trade-marks,  patent  or  copyright  laws.  There  are 
no  laws  requiring  goods  to  show  country  of  origin. 

The  method  of  packing  and  shipping  American  goods  is  quite  satis- 
factory. No  licenses  are  required  for  commercial  travelers.  Doctors, 
druggists,  and  liquor  dealers  need  licenses.     No  passports  are  required. 

Transportation  facilities  are  abundant.  Three  steamers  (two  subsi- 
dized) come  each  month  from  New  York  all  the  year  round — time  of 
transit  three  and  one-half  days — and  there  is  frequent  steam  service  in 
the  winter  with  Florida;  time  of  transit,  sixteen  hours.  This  Florida 
line  is  also  subsidized.  A  number  of  sailing  vessels  also  make  r^^lar 
trips.  Fares  and  charges  are  reasonable.  Two  of  the  lines  are 
American  and  one  British.  Exchange  is  plentiful  and  low.  New  York 
merchants  have  studied  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  carefully  filling 
orders,  and  extending,  when  needed,  generous  credit. 

American  articles  of  all  kinds  are  popular  by  reason  of  their  superior 
style,  finish,  and  quality.  The  United  States  furnishes  a  good  market 
for  all  Bahama  products. 

Thos.  J.  MoLain,  Ocmaul. 

Nassau,  September  7, 1901. 
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BARRAIKW. 

There  wae  a  more  hopeful  feeling  emoDg  the  buBiness  men  and 
planterB  of  the  island  of  Barbados  in  the  ;ear  ldOO,owinc  to  the  large 
sugar  crop,"  The  prices  realized  for  sugar  were  not  as  high  as  expect^, 
but  the  end  of  the  year  found  the  island  in  better  condition  financially 
than  in  1898  or  1899,  and  the  planters  will  realize  a  small  margin  of 
profit  above  expenses. 

The  total  imports  for  1900  amounted  to  $5,017,209.42,  as  gainst 
$4,990,030  in  1899.  Of  this  amount,  $1,715,963.26  came  from  the 
United  States,  being  a  decrease  of  $323,071.82  from  1899. 

The  total  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $4,411,253.22,  as 
against  $4,239,905  in  1899.  Of  this  amount,  $2,405,593.30  went  to  the 
United  States,  showing  an  increase  over  1899  of  $80,356.48. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  composed  chieSy  of  food 
stuffs,  and  under  this  head  can  be  included  all  necessities  of  life. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  consist  of  sugar,  molasses,  manjak, 
and  skins. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  called  here  in  1900  was  1,481,  being  a 
decrease  of  78  from  1899.  Sixty-five  were  American.  The  falling  off 
in  American  vessels  at  this  port  is  due  to  the  freights  obtained  in  Poito 
Kico  since  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Canadians  are  making 
a  hard  fight  for  a  share  of  the  trade  in  the  West  Indies  in  food  staffs, 
and  the  Fickford  and  Black  Steamship  Company  (subsidized)  has  two 
steamers  from  Halifax  monthly;  hence  the  decrease  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  of  over  $300,000  in  1900. 

1  do  not  look  for  any  further  falling  off  in  imports  from  our  country, 
but  the  Canadians  have  now  obtaineda  footing  in  the  food-stuffs  mar- 
ket, and  we  will  no  longer  have  the  monopoly  we  once  possessed. 

The  United  States  is,  however,  gaining  trade  in  other  lines,  espe- 
cially in  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  bicycles,  sewing  machines, 
hardware,  etc.,  which  will  amply  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  food 
stuffs;  but  our  business  men  must  study  tne  wants  of  the  people  and 
send  only  the  best  men  to  represent  them  and  to  solicit  trade. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  the  English  hold  their  trade  here 
through  their  system  of  long  credit;  neverUieless,  the  Americans  are 
gaining  in  the  fines  mentioned. 

1  would  respectfully  su^^est  that  our  manufacturers,  instead  of 
flooding  this  consulate  with  circulars,  which  do  no  good,  would  send 
representatives  with  samples  to  personally  interview  the  merchants 
here,  and  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of  the  goods  they  sell. 

The  health  of  the  island  for  the  year  1900  was  excellent. 

S.  A.  Macallisiee,  CoTiavl, 

Barbados,  Jvly  H,  ^901. 

STATISTICS. 

Total  importa  oi  the  island »6, 017, 209. 42 

Total  exports  of  the  island 4,411,253.22 

Total  imports  from  the  United  States 1,715,963.26 

Total  axportfl  to  the  United  States 2,406,692.30 

Bevenue  and  expendifure. 

$890,278.41 

877,764.96 
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Nationality  ol  veaeU. 

NO. 

To.^«. 

NBtionolIty  ol  vesBCli. 

No. 

Tonn.«e. 

British 

40 
19 

TM.Sli 

13 
10 

tl 

5,882 

1,481 

892,875 

Importtfrom  the  United  Statu. 


Artlclea. 

QiumUtlea. 

Value. 

Animals.  IIvIdr: 

eheep  and  goats 

-::-rS:. 

43§ 
17 

%-^S. 

::::::::„\r;j;: 

11.»«.68 

Blrf!UtoiaTpia;i^::::'.:".::.::::'.:::::::::::::::::: 

p"X^- 

68e.2l9 

13,660.90 

ir.!iT'S.i.ii~i~::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

::::::::3"':- 

28,120 

as:s 

::::::::«f:. 

1:S;S 

8,220 

N).U2 

86,428 

SS' •"*'"'"" 

2,:sr.s8 

•.»:•« 

i«,^» 

^JtSSiS 

liried,  nailed,  or  cured 

nckled.other  than  trout  or  Mlmon 

do.... 

n,(r7< 

77,»7.44 

1.029. 80 
2,138.40 

V^i:^^^^^:::r::::::::rr\ -. : 

«w 

809.38»:»t 

■■■-::::'"^:- 

..».». 

56, 455. 48 

114,  W4 
87^169 

B,SW.S4 
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Importt  from  Ute  United  f^atet— Continued. 


Artlclca. 

Value. 

•i.S.S 

"°?im»r 

UquoiK 

:^':^%=:: 

Sit* 

w 

se.7s 

*"£,«d 

do 

70. 6S 

do.... 

i!:!! 

tlADons  ina  fCrtillEen: 

13811 

■«1S 

40 

21,4&B 

17.018 

H«l!pr«Hrve<1 

MeW.  yellow,  tmheeta 

;E:i=^:; 

043. 6H 
2,061.80 

0,K1.5»0 
530 

40,102.40 

pound... 

H,  110.82 
2,760.28 

Fsper: 

3T&,53S 

''■bS-io 

"■'Sv, 

28,72 
1G,014.M 

POU"*!- 

ao,T«6 

^'SI-S 

i3.6ia 

1;S 

Tobuxo: 

S;^:JS 

"■JtS 

Heiiilock,blrch,beech,«hllepliie,mndBpnice 

r'- 

■•S 

H.  Doc.  320 88 
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Importtfrom  lite  United  Stalts — Continued. 


Articles. 

QoviUUis. 

VftlDC. 

Wood— ContiDued. 

„ 

m 

10,GS4.I0 

1,716, 8«»-28 

Expom  to  United  faaiet. 

(iu.ntlly. 

Value. 

t2M0O 

sis 

ASS 

Sl,n8.«D 

^"^^ hc«,.ead.. 

loe.asi.oo 

a. «(.««.  so 

BBBMTJDA. 

I  transmit  herewith  statements  showing  the  commercial  movemeot 
of  the  colony  for  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1900: 

To  the  United  States $485,388.08 

To  the  United  KiMdom 22,789,82 

To  the  Dominion  ol  Canada 10, 078. 52 

To  the  West  Indies 7,086.96 

Total 526,293.38 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  first  six  monthe  of  1901 411,444.72 

Importe. 

From  the  Unit«d  Stales $1,220,072.84 

From  the  United  Kingdom 606,159.80 

From  the  West  Indies 50,236.88 

From  the  Dominion  of  Canada 153, 236. 3.5 

From  Germany 866. 24 

From  Holland 262.79 

From  Teneriffe 2,417.18 

Total 1,033,252.08 

Detail*  of  import*  from  the  United  Sale: 

Agricultnral  implements $973. 30 

Hardware ,18, 659. 34 

Box  materialfl 817.58 

Lumber 42,888.47 

Baildint;  material 16, 310. 01 

Rope 4,706.91^  , 

Coot^lc 
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Oirriagefl fg,  350.92 

Carriage  materiate 1, 204. 22 

Boats 2,808.48 

Furniture 15, 631. 20 

Leather  mannfactoree— boots,  shoes,  etc 55, 770. 09 

Bicycles  and  aappliee 22, 040. 38 

Machinery 8,684.61 

MeUl  manutacturee 10, 376. 38 

Woodenware 3, 211. 89 

Riper 5,645.14 

Photographic  materials 2, 739. 84 

Electrical  materials 618. 05 

—    $238,134.71 

Bran 16,407.34 

Meal 9,917.93 

Com 22,317.77 

Data 30,590.82 

Hay 7,693.94 

85,927.80 

Beef,  quarters 69, 729, 46 

Oxen  and  cows 144, 156. 47 

Sheep 18,604.63 

Poultry  and  meats 3, 134. 03 

196,623.58 

Bread,  biscuit 12, 185. 45 

Butter 61,094.04 

Oleomargarine 1, 625. 41 

Cheese 13,898.73 

Flour 74,248,20 

183,061.83 

Candles 725.11 

Coffee  and  cocoa 5, 4^0. 48 

Confectionery 4, 652. 38 

Ito(B 6,214.62 

Fruits: 

Dried 10,404.68 

Fresh 9,046,82 

Canned  goods 40,148.63 

Preserved  fish 7,290.02 

laid  and  cottolene 9, 445. 88 

Potatoes 8,166.^ 

ProvUdons 86, 820. 73 

Rice 1,688.68 

Soap  and  starch 11 ,  149. 15 

Sugar 26,152.57 

Tea 8,682.37 

Vtgetables 2,866.37 

Seed 1,401.55 

239,276.09 

Oothing 16,096.88 

Cottwi  goods 42,299.62 

Woolen  goods 866.24 

5B,  261. 74 

Drugs 18,779.82 

Ferblizers 24, 624, 49 

(iasoline  and  naphtha 2,  778. 77 

Jewelry 10,224.62 

Musical  Instruments 2, 807. 87 

Kerosene  oil 34,230,96 

RUtiotiery 6, 066. 03 

Books 2,861.50 

Alcohol $355. 26 

Brandy 14.60 

Cordials 219. 00 

Malt  liquors 3,460.08 

Whisky 6,378.98 

Winee 827.31 
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8iuidriee,iKitclMmfled) $74,510.98 

Tobacco— cigars  and  cigarettes 20, 770. 23 

Coal 22,794.fl8 

Horses 8,404.46 

Ice 678.44 

Total  importe  from  the  United  Statee 1,220,072.84 

There  are  no  changes  of  any  importance  to  note  in  the  port  regula- 
tions, charges,  dues,  etc.,  that  were  reported  in  my  laatannual  statement- 
There  is  now  an  increased  movement  in  commercial  circles,  caused  by 
the  expenditure  of  some  (2,500,000  by  the  Imperial  Government  at 
the  naval  station,  in  works  to  be  extended  over  hve  years;  also  by  the 
arrival  of  the  first  coDtingent  of  Boer  prisoners — some  2,000  in  all — 
with  their  guard,  all  of  which  will  mean  increased  business  to  the 
traders  and  planters. 

W.  Maxwell  (jkeenb,  C&nsiil. 

Hamilton,  Jvly  1,  1901. 


ImporU  into  Berrmida  during  1900. 


Articles  anil  whence  imporled. 

Dnited  Elnsdom: 

XgilcalHual  impleoieDla 

Bre«a 

Bonding  nuilcrU] 

Clothing";!!!!!!"!!!  ;!!;!!;i: 

Cotton  goodi 

Coffee  ftnd  cocoK 

Confectkmery 

Cutlery 

E«rSenw«re !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Fancy  goodn 

FiahpOreBenred 

Fiult.  dried 

Fertiiiier!'.!!!!'.! !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Hudmic 

Jewelrr  and  pUled  ware 

liSBlher  nuDUlacturei 

Unen  goods 

If  Khlnerf 

luhctUKs! 

Otiasndpali 
Otlmeu's  Hom . 

Perhimery 

ProTlsloiu 

Rice 

Seeds 

Bilk  goods 

Soap  sod  Btuch. 

Stationery 

Straw  goods 

Woolen  goods. . . 

Aloohol 

Books 

Bloyole*     - 

OoidUl 

Oln 

Hall  Uqnon 


M.MS.M 

■ii.7Sfo.lA 

121.  «e 


8,866.76 
14, 178. 11 
7,728.00 

78S.51 
1,&IS.S6 
5.M6.3« 
e,iai.7B 
B,GIR.S1 
SB, 306. 30 
1,  OKI.  70 


681.  SI 
Z7,  im.  IS 
2,e74,S8 
4,606.38 
3,681.44 
26,870.78 
S,43fi,88 

428.26 
82,478.14 

486.  K 
1,187.42 
S,B10.1M 

1SK.46 
1,873.80 
1.07O.V3 


Anloleaandi. 

hence  Imported. 

Value. 

United  Klngdom-Contlnned. 

It,  ML  32 

cUnltedKlDgdom. 

nUands: 

TotaHorlli 

«»,158.7» 

Other  WcBl  Indl 

2,404.06 

2,e7L71 

ll.».g 

Fruit.  [re«h 

r  other  West  India  : 


Total  lor  tlemuuiT. . . 


Tenertffe^ 

2,428.38 

2,471.18 

418.61 

1S:!S:S 

cSttoiigbods. ^.1.. 

o*:jK' 

WKST  iNDres:  BBinaH  west  indies. 

ImpoTtt  into  Bermuda  during  1900 — Continued. 


ArUclM  and  whence  Imported. 

V»lae. 

Article*  ind  vhenre  Importwt. 

V«lne. 

•7S4.H 

Si 

18,616. 71 

"■mJm 

1' 

98 
Gl 

Sss£,seSr---""- 

Hi 

' 

ExporUfrom  Hdmiltrm  (at  per  ammdar  invoica)  for  1900. 


Article. 

Vklne. 

AK,.,.. 

VaiOB. 

ArttiU-enwn 

HOO-OD 

S,«88.2S 

BO,  197.80 

i,2«:i6 

Ebeepdctiu 

■  1     2.<S:S 

Ve«et«ble« 

Whale  OU 

WhUty 

"!'       42,'5JS'« 

CtuuBM  (oOcUl  lees,  tmiaoMa 
.hwlna,elc.) 

...|       M.  081.64 

Exports  from  Bermuda  (oMprr  coimdar  invoifw)  for  Ihe  tixmonth*  ended  June  SO,  II 


ArUclei. 

Valne. 

Article*. 

V«lue. 

l.T«> 

234.34 
S,  489.71 

side 

ffi.T3 
2,478.00 

1117. 164. 78 
8,01G.» 

6,  Ml.  64 

388,310.10 

28.126.62 

OiHX  total 

' 
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Erportifrmn  Bermvda,  1900. 


i*,,. 

Value. 

ArUclc*. 

Valne. 

Uolwd  Klngaom: 

tlO.VlO.  6« 

a.s»8.7i 

■^s 

22.T8B.81 

10,078.62 

Dominion  of  Canada: 

68.  SH 
92.  M 
900.80 

allTBisK 

WeBllndUbUndi: 

"■SiS 

^•^JS 

T,a8S.9ft 

. 

A'iif^rafton  ai  Bermuda  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900. 


AUBtrlan 

SpaniBh 
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POBT  ANTONIO. 


During  the  first  aix  months  of  1901,  fruit,  which  is  the  principal 
product  of  this  parish,  was  more  abundant  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Two  causes  led  to  this,  viz,  the  replanting  and 
extension  of  the  plantations  which  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  hur- 
ricane of  Novemfer,  1899,  and  the  expectation  that  the  Imperial  Direct 
West  India  Line  of  fruit  steamers,  trading  to  England,  would  load  a 
portion  of  its  cargo  at  these  ports.     It  has  not  yet  done  so. 

The  companies  trading  with  the  United  States,  having  a  pbeiiome- 
nally  large  crop  of  bananas  at  their  command,  were  far  more  careful 
in  their  selection,  and  consequently  many  thousand  bunches  which  in 
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previous  yeara  would  have  been  exported  were  rejected  and  returned 
to  the  cultivators. 

The  price  paid  for  the  highest  grade  was  2s.  6d.,  equal  to  about  62 
cents  per  bunch,  as  against  3s.  (about  75  cents)  iu  1900  and  4s.  6d. 
(about  $1.12)  in  1899. 

Notwithstanding  this  decrease  in  price,  the  exports  of  this  article 
for  the  period  under  review  showed  an  increase  of  (238,156  over  1900. 

The  demand*  for  cocoanuts  was  small  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  but  toward  the  end  of  June  the  exports  rose.  The  "  mid  year" 
orange  crop  was  plentiful  and  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  half  year. 

The  following  were  the  principal  items  of  export  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  SO,  1901  and  1900: 


Article. 

19D1. 

1900. 

B........ 

•^■JKS 

la 

IHPOBT8  FBOH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  official  statistics  of  the  imports  into  this 
district,  but  have  been  unsuccessful,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
local  customs  authorities  transmit  all  their  records  to  the  head  office 
in  Kingston,  and  the  returny  have  not  been  compiled  for  so  recent  a 
date. 

From  interviews  with  several  merchants,  I  have  gathered  that  many 
of  the  goods  which  until  recently  were  imported  from  Europe  are  now 
being  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Boots  and  shoes,  cotton  goods, 
ready-made  shirts,  hardware,  and  coal  are  now  almost  exclusively 
imported  from  our  country,  while  it  supplies  all  the  hay,  oats,  corn, 
com  meal,  wheat  flour,  kerosene  oil,  pickled  meats,  and  lumber 
imported  here.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  tliat  75  per  cent  of  the  imports 
into  this  parish  are  from  the  United  Stetes. 

The  merchants  have  all  visited  America  and  are  now  importing 
whatever  can  be  obtained  there  more  advantageously  than  in  Europe. 
The  trend  of  trade  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  toward  the 
United  States,  and  I  exoect  even  closer  conmiercial  relationship. 


There  are  no  new  enterprises  contemplated.  The  Direct  Line  of 
fruit  steamers,  trading  to  England,  was  established  early  this  year.  It 
will  not  teke  any  portion  of  ite  cai^  from  this  section  of  the  island, 
therefore  the  trade  of  tills  parish  will  not  be  affected  by  this  com^ny. 

The  rate  of  exchange  fluctuates  very  little;  it  is  usually  about  ^.82 
per  pound  sterling. 

No  alterations  have  been  made  to  the  tariff  of  1899,  nor  have  the 
customs  regulations,  harbor  regulations,  or  wharfage  dues  been 
changed. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

On  an  average,  eight  steamers  arrive  from  and  depart  for  the  United 
States  weekly.  Most  of  them  convey  passeneer^.  A  first-class  cabin 
passage  to  either  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  costs 
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(40,  but  a  passage  can  be  obtained  on  one  of  the  lines  for  $26.  The 
voyage  usually  conaumes  four  aad  one-half  to  six  days. 

The  companies  being  engaged  principally  in  the  carrying  of  fruit, 
which  necessitates  quick  dispatch,  do  not  enter  in  a  general  freight 
business,  but  arrangements  can  be  made  with  them  &r  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  to  Jamaipa.  At  present,  most  of  their  ebips 
leave  the  United  States  in  ballast. 

There  are  two  coastwise  steamers  carrying  freight  and  passengers. 
They  call  at  this  port  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  Jamaica  Government  Railway  has  a  branch  line  extending  to 
Kingston,  and  runs  one  passenger  train  to  and  fro  daily.  The  fare  is 
about  Id.  (2  cents)  third  class  and  2d.  {i  cents)  first  class  per  mile.  It 
has  a  triweekly  freight  train. 


UCENSBS. 


The  following  are  the  annual  rates  of  licenses.     With  the  exception 
of  the  commercial-travelers'  license,  they  are  payable  m  quaiterly 


Agricultural  produce  buyere'  license:  *    ■- 

ElratciMg 1    0=  M.86 

SecondcUsB 0    4=      .97 

Thirdclass 5    0=  24.33 

Spirit  licensee: 

Taverns 5    0=  24.33 

Dealere 5    0=  24.33 

Town  retailers 20    0=  97.33 

District  ret«ilerB 10    0=  48.66 

Hotels 5    0=  24.33 

Hflwkere'  license: 

Transferable 2  10=  12.26 

Not  transferable " 2    0=    9. 73 

Metal  license^  gold,  silver,  etc 5    0=  24.33 

Gunpowder  license 1    0=    4.86 

Fire  arms  license 1    0=    4.86 

Trade  llcensea: 

Merchant 12  10=  60.92 

Storekeeper 7  10=  36.69 

Auctioneer 2  10=  12. 28 

Wharfinger 2  10=  12.26 

Newspaper 1  10=     7.29 

Bupercargo 5    0=  24. 33 

Firstrclass  retailers 6    0=  24.33 

Second-class  retailers 2  10=  12. 26 

Third-claaa  retailers 0  10=    2. 43 

Brewers'  license 1    0=    4. 86 

CHgar  manufacturers'  license,  per  thousand  manufactured. 

Bicyde  license,  each 0    6=    1.46 

Commereial  travelers  not  dealing  in  spirits 12  10=  60. 92 

Commereial  travelers  dealing  in  spirits 22  10=109.49 

Itinerant  horse  dealers 2    0=    0.73 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  license  of  10s.  (t2.43)  per  annum 
for  selling  petroleum. 

There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  passports,  etc.,  connected  with  the 
commercial  travelers'  license,  it  being  granted  on  payment  of  the 
amount.  Since  the  passage  of  this  law,  I  mtve  noticed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  commercial  travelers  arriving  here,  both  from  the 
Unit«d  States  and  Europe. '  Drummers  who  arrive  intending  to  stay 
one  or  two  weeks,  on  finding  that  the^  will  be  obliged  to  pay  so  large 
a  sum,  often  decide  not  to  pursue  their  mission.  ("nnolp 
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FtWTAL  RATES. 


The  rates  of  posb^  to  places  within  the  UnirerBal  Postal  Union, 
other  than  British  possessions,  are: 

For  ft  letter,  per  half  ounca 2id.  (6  centa) 

For  pcwt  caras: 

Single Id.    (2  cents) 

Reply  paid 2d.    {4  cento) 

For  new^pere  or  other  printed  paper,  per  2  onncea M.    (I  oentj 

Forcommerdal papers,  per 2 ounces |<1.    (1  cent)' 

Be^^Btration  fee 2d.    (4  cents) 

For  British  possessions  included  in  the  Uniyeraal  Postal  Union,  the 
rate  for  letters  is  Id.  (2  cents)  per  half  ounce.  There  are  about  four 
mails  dispatched  for  the  Unitea  States  weekly. 

There  are  150  district  post-offices  in  the  island,  11  of  which  are  in 
this  parish.  The  (Jovernment  teleg:rBpb  service  is  connected  with  the 
greater  number  of  them,  and  messages  are  transmitted  at  the  rata  of 
Is.  (25  cents)  for  20  words,  exclusive  of  the  address.  The  following 
are  the  inland  postal  rates:         ■• 

For  letters,  for  each  half  ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof Id.  (2  cente) 

For  pOHt  cards: 

Single id.  fl  cent) 

Reply  paid Id.  (2  cents) 

For  newspapers W.  1 1  cent) 

For  book  packets (d.  (1  cent) 

Forparceb Id.  (2  ceota) 

RegiBtration  fee 2d.  (4  ceala) 

AMERICAN  vessels;  TARIFF,  RTC. 

American  vessels  arriving  in  Jamaica  are  not  subjected  to  different 
treatment  from  that  accorded  to  those  of  any  other  nationalitv,  nor  is 
there  any  additional  tax  on  goods  produced  in  America.  All  importa- 
tions, regardless  of  their  source,  are  affected  by  the  same  tariff.  There 
is  no  obngation  to  state  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture  of  any 
article. 

Daniel  H.  Jacksom, 
Vice  and  Deputy  C&iiimercial  Agent. 
Port  Antonio,  October  2^,  lom. 


ST.  ANWS  BAT. 

The  surroundings  of  St.  Anns  Bay  are  most  picturesque.  The  hills 
and  mountains  begin  near  the  water's  edge  and  gradually  rise  to  the 
height  of  2,640  feet,  and  all  up  and  down  their  sides  grow  the  varied 
fruits  of  the  Tropics — cocoanuts,  bananas,  lemons,  limes,  breadfruit, 
etc. — perennially,  and,  for  six  or  eight  montiis  in  the  year,  oranges, 
gmpe  fruit,  shaddock,  guava,  mangoes,  etc.  In  the  gardens,  otra, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables  grow  the  year  round. 

Most  excellent  drinking  water  is  furnished  bv  the  numerous  little 
mountain  streams  of  the  parish  of  St.  Anns.  Tlie  best  bread  is  made 
of  flour  from  the  United  States,  which  is  extremely  high  priced  on 
account  of  the  tariff. 


■Loweat  chatfie,  2|d.  (5  centa). 
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Sugar  cane  grows  here  from  .Tanuai^  to  December,  but  owing  to 
very  low  prices  and  high  internal-revenue  tax,  as  well  aa  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  other  countries  on  ita  importation,  it  haa  ceased  to  pay  the 
producer,  and  I  am  informed  that  its  cultivation  la  gradually  declining. 

Pimento  (allspice)  is  grown  all  over  this  parish,  and  is  shipped  in 
la^e  quantities  to  the  United  States,  at  a  fair  price. 

Logwood  grows  in  large  quantities  here,  and  is  shipped  to  America 
and  Europe,  where  it  is  sold  at  great  profit. 

Fustic  wood,  from  which  is  extracted  a  yellow  dye,  also  sells  very 
readily  to  cloth  mills  in  America,  and  the  profits  derived  are  fully 
equal  to  those  of  the  logwood  industry.  These  woods  are  usually 
shipped  on  sailing  ships,  some  of  the  larger  vessels  taking  as  much  as 
700  tons  at  a  time. 

Along  th%  coast  of  this  parish  the  turtle  is  found  in  abundance. 
There  is  also  a  great  vanety  of  fish  taken  from  the  waters  of  the  bay; 
among  the  best  is  the  red  snapper.  The  shellfish,  clams,  and  oysters 
are  unfit  for  use. 

There  are  very  few  game  birds;  bat  the  little  green  talking  parrots 
are  found  all  over  the  island. 

S.  W.  Pabkeb,  Commercial  Agent. 

St.  Anns  Bay,  Jamntary,  19<B. 


BBtnSH   TRADE  EFFORTS   IN   JAMAICA. 

Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol,  England,  under  date  of  November  8, 
1001,  sends  copy  of  the  report  made  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
by  a  special  commission  sent  to  Jamaica  to  study  conditions  there; 
extracts  from  the  report  follow: 

Stontware  and  ffioM  hoUie*. — With  the  exception  of  atone  ffingere,  the  trade  in  jara 
is  not  larse.  The  West  Indian  Aerated  Water  Company,  Limited,  and  E.  Charley, 
of  Spanien  Town,  have  both  had  Hamplee  and  promised  orders  for  stone  bottles. 
The  order  from  the  former  I  expect  by  next  mail.  The  above-named  company 
would  also  be  gUd  to  have  quotations  for  glass  soda-water  Ixittles  with  hall. 

Meali. — Hams  and  bacou  (duty  2d.,  or  4  cents)  come  laigely  from  America  and 
London  (all  low  cIbbs). 

Principal  importere:*  Croftiwell  A  Co.;  Pinnock  h.  Co.;  E.  D.  Kincaid;  Da  Costa 
&Co.;  MacnishdiCo.;  A.  LundyACo.;  J.  L.  Myers  4  Son. 

Import:  Hams,  £B,850  (¥33,338);  l>acon,  £1,472  ($7,163);  cheese,  £6,514(926,834); 
proviaionH  not  enumerated,  £10,325  ((50,2471. 

iTOnmongery, — Most  of  the  importers  buy  direct  from  the  makets,  in  Ekisland  and 
America,  and  large  retail  profits  are  made  on  low-class  articles.  The  only  chance 
our  exhibitors  would  have  would  l)e  with  the  planters  or  small  ironmongers.  Some 
of  our  exliibita,  notably  spades  and  forks,  were  good  value  but  slightly  too  heavy, 
the  natives  not  likinK  hard  work.     Small  samples  of  cutlery  we  had  were  too  dear. 

Principal  importers:  E.  Lyons  &  Co.;  W.  H.  Johnson  &  Co.;  Middleton  A  Co.; 
Malabre  &  Co. 

u  Hardware,  cutlery,  etc.,  £41,000  ($199,628) ;  implements  and  paiis,  £17,000 


S2,^).' 


Grocsri'  mndria. — This  is  rather  a  peculiar  trade  here,  and  the  people  want  a  lot 
of  persuading  to  change  from  what  they  are  buying.  Our  prices  were  not  sufficiently 
advantageous,  notably  in  the  case  of  rolled  oafs,  baking  powder,  etc.,  in  which  we 
were  outdone  by  American  prices.  Baking  and  ««g  powaera  should  ha  packed  fa 
Una,  not  cardbo«rd  boxes,  and  dried  herbs  should  oe  in  capsuled  bottles.  Those  we 
had  were  simply  corked  an<)  had  perished  and  gone  into  a  mess. 


dlyGOOt^lC 
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Importers:  Croaflwell  A  Co.,  E.  D,  Kincaid,  Da  CoBto  A  Co.,  aod  Pinnock  A  Co., 
Limited. 

Leather. — The  bulk  of  the  Bamples  we  took  oat  were  rather  too  heavy  in  weight 
and  too  high  in  price.  There  is  a  lot  of  medium  harneee  leather  sold,  and  if  the 
Brietol  firms  confd  send  the  right  article  a  good  trade  m^t  be  done,  and  I  think  some 
of  the  American  low-claaa  goods  could  be  pushed  out  The  sole  and  upper  leathers, 
especially  the  latter,  are  required  very  light.     Imports,  £8,111  ($29,730). 

PotUry. — This  is  a  lar^ce  trade  in  the  isTand  fur  low-clasa  goodn,  and  hae  been  our 
most  successful  one,  though  the  Briatol  houses  are  run  very  hard  by  the  Staffoidahire 
potteries  and  a  Gla^ow  maker,  which  places  have  exceptionally  low  rates  of  freight, 
giving  them  on  advantage.  I  shall  see  our  Bristol  maker  on  return,  and  give  all  par- 
ticalare.  No  one  but  a  roanuiacturer  would  stand  any  chance.  Importe,  £8,325 
($40,614). 

cidfr  and  perry. — This  is  a  very  small  trade,  and  the  people  do  not  seem  to  take  to 
it.    We  tried  verv  hard  to  get  some  one  to  take  up  the  agency,  but  could  not  succeed. 
I  importetl  into  the  island  last  year.* 

_Kfrji,— The  largest  by  far  of  this  importation  is  in  the  form 
of  cigarettes,  which,  with  the  local-made  cigars,  which  are  of  medium  clase,  are  most 
generally  smoked,  pipe  totiaccos  not  being  very  much  used.  A  good  class  of  li^ptian 
cigarette  would  sell  out  here;  also  cheap  cigarettes  to  compete  with  those  on  the 
market.    I  would  suggest  that  the  mouthpieces  in  the  cases  of  cigarettes  be  discon- 


"get  up"  of  the  packages  is  a  great  thing,  and  should  be  showy.  Packet  tobacco  is 
not  a  large  import.     A  trade  might  be  done  in  this  branch. 

The  import  of  cisars  is  very  small,  as  so  many  are  made  here,  though  they  are  not 
sold  at  very  tow  prices— 16e.  ($3.89)  and  20s.  ($4.86)  per  100  principally. 

Imparts:  Cigarettes,  £8,S08  ($42,864);  cigara,  £13  ($63);  manu&ctured  tobacco, 
£2,1B0  (fl0,60!l);  u^mannfact^red  tobacco,  £l,.'i54  ($6,589). 

Viiugnr. — Not  a  large  sale  here.  Is.  (24  cents)  per  Ballon  is  too  dear;  with  the 
import  duty  of  Is.  (24  cents)  per  gallon  it  makes  it  a  hign  price.  Very  dark-colored 
vini^ani  are  used  here.  There  is  one  local  maker  who  niakefl  his  from  cane  juice. 
Ciieap  American  is  also  on  the  market.     No  import  value  procurable. 

&)ap. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  imports  into  the  island,  and  is  mainly  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  quality  Is  low,  and  is  mo:4ly  bar  soap  of  three  kinds — blue 
mottled,  dark  iirown,  and  primroee.  There  have  also  been,  up  to  the  present  time, 
two  maker))  in  Kingston,  but  one  of  these  has  closed  up  quite  lately;  the  remaining 
one  is  tiie  maker  of  "Amalga  soap,"  which  has  a  moderate  run.  The  import  duty 
iate.  6d.  ($1.34)  per  100  pounds.    Tot«l  imports  in  year,  £16,760  ($81,614). 

Otneral  drapery. 
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The  above  %uree,  taken  from  the  blue  book  of  JamMca,  when  the  population  of 
730,725  is  taken  into  consideration,  in  several  casee  speak  for  theouelree;  thlsia par- 
ticularly BO  in  the  case  of  linen  manufactured  goods. 

In  hosiery,  as  in  all  other  deparbnenta,  the  very  low  linea  sell  beet  Half  hofle  in 
black,  navy,  and  clerical  gray  retailed  at  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pair;  black,  even  at  thia 
price,  beins  stamped  "guaranteed  fast."  1  have  procured  a  pair  at  Is.  7d.  (38  cents) 
per  dozen,  Dosed  in  Biagle  dozens,  from  Uermany,  and  a  pair  of  ladies'  stOCkingB, 
guaranteed  fa^  color,  boxed  in  single  dozens,  costing  in  Germany  la.  9d.  (42  cente) 
per  dozen.  Better  numbera  are  sold  at  4jd.,  6d.,  9d.,  10id.>  ^^  la.  (9,  12,  18,  21, 
—  '  "4  cents)  per  pair. 


saw  cost  these  prices,  and  were  of  German  manufacture,  but  came  from  England. 

Umbrella*  and  paratoh. — Very  little  want""    ■""' ""  '  "'  "" —  "" 

colored  haodlea;  those  tamiah  much  qutck« 


Umbrella*  arid  paratoh. — Very  little  wanted,  but  any  such  must  not  have  ^Id- 
'  ■       "       "        ■      ■  '  '       -  .       r     ..     West  Indies  than  do  the  mckel 


London  and  Manchester  flrms  supply  this  market.  Some  of  these  deal  direct  with 
a  few  of  the  etoree,  and  through  a.  London  agent  with  the  others.  Id  the  first  case 
payment  is  mode  direct,  and  in  the  latter  Qirough  the  agent,  ninety  days  or  four 
months'  credit,  net.  The  best  time  for  the  eeaeons'  orders  are  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  August. 

The  largest  importers  are:  Nathan,  Sherlock  4  Co.,  Hurcomb  &  Co.,  G.W,  Young* 
Co.,  Andersen  &Jacobeen,  Beehive  Store,  Turn  bull  dcCo.,D.  I.Motta.A.Pawaey&Go., 
A.  Mordecai  &  Co.,  Kingtiton;  S.  Uarta,  and  Kerr  &,  Co.,  Montegro  Bay;  C.  E.  Johns- 
ton &  Co.,  and  Gideon  &  Nephew,  Port  Antonio;  Levy,  Son  &  Co.,  Brownstown. 

Sraw  Aal«.-~From  the  United  Kingdom,  £15,000  (^72,997)  worth  of  straw  hatewere 
sent  to  Jamaica  last  year,  our  own  country  having  this  trade. 

Luton  manufacturers  send  direct  to  the  different  stores  a  cose  of  samples  twice  a 
year  for  their  inspection  and  comparison.  These  samples  are  not  returned,  but  are 
charged  up  and  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  allowed.  Importers:  Nattian,  Sherlock  & 
Co.,  A,  Paweey  &  Co.,  D.  I.  Motto,  A.  Mordecai,  Hnnock  A  Co.,  and  Hurcomb  ft 
Co.,  Kingston;  S.  Hart  and  Kerr  &  Co.,  Mont^  Bay;  C.  E.  Jonustone  &  Co.  and 
(Sideon  &  Nephew,  Port  Antonio. 

Double-brim  genta'  straw  hats,  with  sweater  band,  costing  12s.  9d.  ($3.10)  per 
dozen  from  a  London  firm,  command  a  read^  sale  here  at  2b.  (49  cents)  and  2s.  6d. 
(61  cents)  each,  import  duty  of  16}  per  cent  included.  Lower  quality  straw  hats  are 
retailed  at  Is.  (24  cents)  each  by  several  Anns,  and  cost  them  8e,  (fl,95)  per  dozen — 
if  a  clearing  line,  even  less. 

Ladiee"  itraie  firt(«. — Meeers.  Gideon  &  Nephew,  of  Port  Antonio,  tell  me  that  ladies' 
straw  hats  can  be  bousht  by  them  at  2b.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  dozen,  untrimmed,  and 
3b.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  dozen  with  ribbon  band.  Naturally,  these  are  not  the  latest 
styles,  Indies'  straw  hats  at  Is.  (24  cents)  each,  retail,  we  find  every  store  selling. 
Tnis  line  costa  any  where  from  4s.  9d.  ($1.15)  to  6b.  lid.  ($1,68).  One  number  shown 
me  hod  two  colore  in  l>rim,  with  Tartar  nbbon,  and  cost  5s.  6d.  ($1,34)  in  Luton. 
With  the  biggest  firms  in  Jamaica,  Bristol  merchants  will  notdevelop  a  Urge  trade. 
With  the  smaller  sloree — i,  e.,  those  who  buy  their  goods  in  Kingston—A  trade  may 
be  done.  Straw  bats  are  packed  usually  in  6-dozen  and  12-dozeu  cases,  and  orders 
are  larger  in  the  months  of  January  and  August,  the  former  month  for  the  Easter 
trade,  the  latter  for  Christmas.  Payments  direct,  as  a  rule,  ninety  days  net,  but 
some  firms  allow  2}  per  cent,  ninety  days. 

Hard  and  toft  fell  halt. — Imports:  TTnited  Kingdom,  4,925  dozen,  value  £4,926  138. 
($23,971).  United  States,  79  dozen,  £119,  Gs.  6d  ($581).  Soft  felt  with  wide  brims, 
costing  from  12  to  30b.  ($2.e2-$7.29)  a  dozen,  in  all  colors,  are  the  goods  chiefiy  sold. 
A  lower  line  costing  7m.  lid.  ($1,02)  with  larger  crown,  sell  readily  at  la,  6d.  (36 
cents)  each,  retail.  Hard  felt  hats  f^re  ver^'  tittle  used,  and  the  few  sold  are  for  the 
country  districts.  Silk  hats  are  not  worn  in  Jamaica.  The  laigest  importers  are: 
Stanley  &  Wilson,  F.  C,  Fisher,  The  Beehive  Store,  Nathan,  Sherlock  ft  Co.,  and 
Pinnock  &  Co.,  Kingston;  S.  Hart  and  Kerr  &  Co.,  Montego  Bay;  and  Gideon  A 
Nephew,  and  C.  E.  Johnstone  &  Co.,  Port  Antonio. 

OfofAinjT— Imports:  United  Kingdom,  £57,116  19a.  ($277,960);  United  States, 
£7,472  168.  lid.  ($36,366);  Germany,  £470  ($2,287). 

Thisisanother  very  low-class  trade.  Suits  are  retailed  at  8s.  6d.  ($2.07)  by  one 
house;  this  line  cost  them  3n.  9d.  ($0.91,  sack,  and  trousers),  in  London.  Of  the 
three  firms  1  represented  in  this  department,  one  sent  samples  which  were  of  .some 
use,  and  with  a  larger  range  from  them,  I  should  have  done  better.  The  otheia 
were  too  good  for  the  market 

I  was  told  that  IGs.  ($3,89),  retail  (eackandtronaera),  was  the  highest  price  at  which 
the  stores  could  sell  any  quantity,  and  to  cater  for  this  trade  nothi^  over  lOs.  ($2.43), 
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cost,  ifl  of  anyoBB,  tbedaty  of  18}  percent,  freight  and  profit,  briiuin^any  line 

._  .Li ■ .  _.  ., L   _.  A- ■_.-__     mi._  — LT.g  population  DeinK 

ill  derive  no  profit 


e  oat  of  the  reach  of  uie  population.    The  white 
■uch  a  small  proportion,  any  firm  catering  only  for  theii 
The  Importing  finne  ate  thoee  named  nn&r  "Felt  hate.' 


Boot*  and  »boa. 


OowOtj. 

Valne. 

Price. 

iBpoitadboa- 

.sss. 

reocy. 

Peidmen. 

Per  fir. 

Awn. 
1),M4 

"■a 

40 
W 

(.d. 

lAigest  importera:  Nathan,  Bheclock  &  Co.,  Beehive  Store,  8.  Loais  Joeeph,  A. 
Pawsey  &  Co.,  Mordecai  &  Co.  {canvaB),  D.  F.  Murphy,  Pin  nock  &  Co.,  and  Fieher 
(gents  only),  Kinraton;  J.  H.  Levy,  Son  4  Co.  and  Deigado  Bros.,  Brownatown; 
&  Hart,  Montego  Bay;  D.  6.  Gideon  &  Nephew,  Port  Antonio. 

The  above  finne  generally  pay  thoiwh  an  agept,  or,  if  dealing  direct,  take  ninety 
davB  or  tour  monthe  net.  With  r^ard  to  the  beet  time  for  booking  orders,  opinions 
diner.     The  majority  state  Jannary  and  Auguat. 

Shoa.  ladies'. — The  bulk  comee  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Ladies'  oxfords, 
etitehea  eoles,  single  boxes,  laces  inclosed,  are  imported  at  20e.  (14.86)  per  dozen, 
in  some  casee  even  less,  and  retail  at  3e.  (73  cents)  per  pair  by  the  largest  firms. 
Brown  canvas  shoes  are  sold  at  2b.  Od.  (61  cents)^  including  the  16]  per  cent  duty. 
Ladies'  boots  retail  at  4e.  (S7  cents^  up.  Elastic  eide,  imitation  button,  sell  at  4b.  6d. 
(¥1.091  to  SB.  (tl.46)  perjpair. 

Men'n  booU  and  shoa.— The  Americans  have  the  Inggest  portion  of  this  trade,  their 
goods  being  more  si^tly  and  cheaper  than  those  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
(iideon  ic  Nephew,  of  Fort  Antonio,  B^te  that  7G  centa  a  ^r  is  a  very  ;>opular  price 
in  America.  I  have_procured  a  sample  pair  from  S.  Louis  Joseph,  costing  79  cents, 
less  6  per  cent,  which  he  retails  at  Be,  (fl.22)  a  pair.  According  to  Gideon  & 
Nephew,  20percent  covers  the  dutv  and  freight  on  American  boots  to  Port  Antoaio, 
whereas  33}  per  cent  has  to  be  allowed  for  the  same  on  consignmentg  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Le^Iand  Line  will  bring  freight  from  Glasgow  to  Jamaica  at 
16e.  (t3.8S)  per  ton,  this  including  freight  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  and  from 
liverpoot  here,  but  the  great  drawback  to  this  line  is  the  fact  of  their  not  running 
regularly. 

Genl^  booU. — Gents'  boots,  calf  balmorals,  are  sold  in  this  island  at  Gs.  (fl.22) 
per  pair  upward,  this  including  the  16}  percent  duty  imposed;  Be.6d.  ($2.07)  per 
pur  IB  another  good  sellinR  price.  Fisher,  King  street,  Kingston,  is  at  the  moment 
retailing  patent  leather  balmorals  at  Sa.  (11.95)  per  pair,  and  patent  leather  oxfords 
atGs.  ($1.22)  per  ptur,  both  stitched  soles.  Flexible  solid  balmorals  Hold  at  10»i.  6d. 
((2.66)  per  pair.  To  cater  for  this  trade  means  catering  for  the  cheapest  market, 
where  the  more  effective  lines  sell,  no  matter  how  long  they  wear.  American  firms 
pack  in  cases  containing  60  or  72  pairs,  any  assortment  of  sizes,  more  large  sizea  than 
small,  if  so  wished.  Tne  discount  allowed  by  American  firms  is  6  per  cent,  and  no 
cbu^  for  packing  case,  which  saves  the  buyer  2}  per  cent  Morse  &  Rogers,  Swan 
street.  New  York  and  Boston,  do  a  large  trade  here.  Boots  are  also  imported  from 
the  State  prison  of  Hsssachusetta.  The  best  times  to  secure  orders  are,  February  and 
Awast  in  the  country  towns,  December  and  Jul^  for  the  KinKston  trade. 

QHnmiesion  agents  in  New  York  and  Boston  give  six  months'  credit  pro  and  c<ni, 
S  per  cent  inter^  charged. 

Boot  and  ifiofappcn.^-TheTe  is  a  demand  tor  these  goods — gents'  principally — bal- 
monls  costing  4b.  ($0.97),  4s.  6d.  ($1.09),  6s.  ($1.22),  and  6b.  6d.  ($1.34),  per  pair. 
I  have  soid  a  tew  lines  as  samples,  bnt  lower  goods  were  asked  for. 

The  largeet  importers  are  Uepbam,  McCarthy  &  (yo.,  John  Cuseis,  and  E.  Clarke 
A  Co.,  all  of  Kingston. 

Ba*rinates,goearU,  etc— There  is  a  Wriy  good  demand  in  Kingston  for  bassinettes, 
supplied  by  London  and  American  firms.  Those  from  London  bave^nentlly  two 
aeata  and  American  leather  covers,  while  the  ones  eupplied  by  Amencan  firms  are 
of  wickerwork,  with  a  sort  of  pansol  cover. 
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The  roods  in  Jamaica,  are  good,  consequently  all  baannettee  are  rubber-tired. 

The  import  duty  is  16j  per  cent  on  cost  pnce,  and  the  omial  mode  of  payment  is 
cash  on  receipt  of  invoice  or  payment  through  a  London  agent,  90  days  net 

It  wat<  impossible  to  procure  a  catalo^e  of  these  goode,  but  the  beet  firms  are 
T.  N.  Aguilar,  the  Coliseum,  and  W,  N.  Jofanson  &  Co.,  oC  Kingston. 

Import*  of  paper,  eUUUmery,  etc. 


Value. 

Article  and  country. 

EngUBh  cur- 

United 
SUMS  ca^ 

Duty. 

i:k  1!  1 

GSO     0     9 

Wl    Ifl     « 

t%,is» 

10,208 

Is 

b,KS 

a.  293 

ii 

lei 

1!! 

The  American  pricee  ai 
out  samples  with  the  c 
appear  to  secure. 

Envelopes,  white  or  buff,  cost  as  low  as  Is.  3d.  (30  cents)  per  thousand,  although 
the  white  usually  cost  Is.  6d.  (38  cents)  i>er  thousand. 

Daybooks,  ca^books,  ledgers,  and  minute  books,  100  pages  each,  are  sold  in 
Kii^ton  at  lOs.  6d.  ($2.55)  per  dosen.  Daybooks,  cashbooks,  ledgers,  and  minute 
books,  500  pages  each,  are  sold  at  409.  Ad.  f$9.S5)  per  dozen. 

Five  hundred  page  large  size  copying  books  are  sold  at  48.  (97  cents)  and  5b. 
($1.22)  each;  700  paces,  6e.  Od.  ($1.58)  each;  1,000  pages,  8s.  (11.96)  each.  Natui^ 
ally  tlie  binding  of  these  boo' 


e  books  is  far  inferior  to  any  which  the  commission  took  out, 


In  brown  paper  also  their  prices  were  lower.    There  is  a  demand  tor  straw 

wrapping  papers:  12  bv  16,  sold  retail  in  Kingston,  per  ream,  at  lOd.  (20  cents) ;  15 
by  20,  sold  retail  in  Kingston,  per  ream,  at  Is.  3d.  (30  cents);  20  hy  30,  sold  retail 
in  Kingston,  per  ream,  at  2a.  6d.  (61  cents) ;  9  by  12  is  another  size  they  use  for 
wrapping  oranges. 

Inalmanacs,  aNew  York  firm  supplies  a  hundred  at  a  time,  in  colors,  at  $3.50,  size 
10  by  8,  but  not  put  in  envelopes  ready  for  delivery.  To  cater  forthis  trade,  cheaper 
samples  must  be  submitted. 

The  largest  importers  are  A.  W.  Gardner  A  Co.,  Wesleyan  Book  Room,  A.  Hylton, 
A.  M.  Sollas  &  Co.,  all  of  Kingston. 

Value  of  import!  bt  detaU, 


lingllih  cur- 


The  Consumers'  Cordt^  Company,  Limited,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Eyre  A 
Iiephew,  of  Liverpool,  send  cordage  to  this  market  I  saw  quotations  from  the 
former  for  manila  rupe  at  8^  cents  per  pound,  and  this  with  cheaper  freighL 
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The  expoHa  hBve  drifted  more  and  more  away  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Out  of 
the  total  value  o(  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  colony,  amounting  to  £1,707,996 
(18,7495948),  only  je346,863  (?1,6S8,009)  worth  was  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thte  18  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fruit  trade  with  the  United  States,  which  took 
£760,000  (f5,649,8751  of  bananas  and  oranges  last  year.  The  fniit  trade  with  Eiig- 
land  can  never  develop  to  the  same  extent.  Then,  ajniin,  out  of  the  exports  of  coffee 
and  cocoa,  amounting  to  the  value  of  £203,150  ((968,629),  only  £60,000  ($243,325) 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Then  pimento:  Out  of  £173,555  (1844,606)  exported, 
only  £43,671  ((212,524)  went  to  the  Uoited  Kingdom.  Out  of  sugar  exported  to  the 
value  of  £199,000  ($968,433),  £20,000  ($97,330)  of  refined  was  sent  to  England.  And 
80  on,  except  in  a  few  email  Instances,  such  as  wood,  honey,  beeswax,  etc. 

The  Jamaica  merchants  are,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  try  the  Bristol  market  with 
many  of  their  oroducta,  but  the  future  will  depend  entirely  on  what  results  are 
shown  by  their  first  shipments,  and  unless  a  distinct  advantage  can  be  shown  the 
export  trade  will  not  be  diverted  from  its  present  channels. 

LEEWARD  IS1AKD8. 

The  exports  from  Antigua  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1900,  to  June 
30, 1901,  were: 

Sitfftr $337,980 

Molasses 49, 810 

Skins 3, 065 

Tamarinds 478 

Onions 260 

Total 391,583 

The  import  trade  is  limited  to  absolute  necessities.  The  only  figures 
available  are  those  relating  to  the  import  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  principal  articles  were: 


i,  including  flour $1 17, 961 

Com  and  oate 15, 212 

Pork 11,835 

Pine  wood 7, 786 

Kerosene 6, 812 

Tobacco,  le^ 3, 144 

Lard 2,720 

Beef,  salt  and  dried 1,432 

Pease,  beans,  and  barley 707 

With  the  exception  of  an  artificial  ice  plant,  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  the  sole  industry  of  the  island,  and  owing  to  the  use  of  old  and 
imperfect  machinery,  it  is  estimated  that  from  46  to  48  per  cent  of  this 
product  is  lost.  The  quality  of  the  sugar  is  rarely  better  than  "mus- 
covado," refining  89  per  cent.  In  ordei"  to  improve  conditions  in  this 
industry  and  to  enaole  it  to  compete  with  the  bounty-paid  sugar  of 
Germany  and  France,  efforts  are  being  made  to  estabiisa  central  sugar 
factories  with  trovernment  aid.  The  export  of  sugar  is  now  nearly 
all  directed  to  the  United  States. 

The  harbor  of  St.  Johns  is  a  beautiful,  large  bay,  but,  on  account  of 
bars  and  reefs,  it  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  of  more  than  12  or  15  feet 
draft  Others  are  compelled  to  lie  2^  or  3  miles  out,  making  it  very 
inconvenient  for  handling  mails,  passengers,  and  cai^es.  A  Govern- 
ment launch  lands  and  embarks  passengers  at  a  fee  of  36  cents. 

f.  B.  MowBBB,  Omgul. 

Amtigua,  August  10,  1901. 
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TRINIDAD. 

Consul  Smith  uends  from  Trinidad,  February  22, 1902,  the  following 
statistics  of  'rriuidad  trade,  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Society: 

Vtduet  ofimporit  and  exporU,  1899  and  1900. 


ImpoH.. 

EiporU. 

"""'"■ 

18W. 

ISOO. 

im          1          im 

UniWd  Kingdom... 

£949,635 
l,mffll 

BW;784 

SI2,«5t 
6.fi01,8M 

66;245r'322;38; 

10»,0»J      501,731 
l,449,02fl  7,061,«» 

31,  MO^      155,  «T» 
1,625,^  7,m,47» 

H,  784, 087 

"is"""""" 

TorelgBcoimtrloi... 

JVmdjMi  wnport*  in  1900,  and  eoutUriafrom  tnhich  imported. 


,   ninitedBtftKs... 


.HeaUnotwhHten)... 


Oats.... 


United 
Stale*  cni^ 


[0,407,811 
280,220 
221.426 

4,608,000 
6,250 
132,(100 


Coal  and  (.-olce  . . 


Hardware  and  IronWDrk . . 


French  Weat  lodlci . . 
Oniied  Statti'.'. !".".!' 


Great  Britain... 


.    12,261,112 
252,409 


Britlili  West  Indies.. 


,  QreatBrllftin... 
'  UDlledBtates... 
,  JOreat  Britain... 
■jdBlatra,.. 


1,418,588 

"e.'osi.'eas' " 


2«,5»4 


1.740,415 
154.000 
73.400 


6, 87*.  228 

i9."353,"088 
8SS,H6 

116. 7M 


50.420,687 

8,469.730 

749.441 

857.315 

1, 257^820 
43.2C8 
891,438 
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Principal  fxporlt  in  1900,  and  oountria  to  vihieK  exporied. 

Qoutlty, 
20,811 

S3,H8 
271, 2S1 

M,»47 
2.05! 

CountnF. 

v« 

«e. 

AiUclc. 

Ell«lltll 
ciirreDcir. 

IS 

ii 
■Si 

«.(«» 

82, 970 
29,  tU 

islosi 

.ts 

104,795 

101. 028 
17,808 
1S,U7 

!:S 
iZ 

2M2 
21062 

atalacnr. 
rencji. 

8iW«: 

ti,»a2,wa 
2:021;  i» 

24,27B 

eSH!~5;;:;;;;; 

1.BM,I10 

217, 7S7 

Blllem  (Angwm™! do... 

W 

600.  D85 

"<|UW WlllOIK.. 

The  report  says: 

As  a  paving  material,  Trinidad  asphalt  is  nnequaled.  It  m  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  island,  but  the  principal  deposit  is  at  La  Brea,  where  there  is  an  apparently  inei- 
hanstible  supply.  The  Pitch  Lake  is  110  acres  in  extent,  of  unknown  depui,  and 
eituated  130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  removal  of  1,720,000  tons  during 
the  put  thirty-four  ye&re  has  apparently  made  no  impn;8Bion  on  the  lake. 

Of  the  present  shipments  of  asphalt,  116,000  tons  are  made  from  the  lake  by  the 
Barber  Company,  of  New  York,  and  33,000  by  private  shippers  from  lands  outside 
the  lake. 

The  lake  contains  no  liquid  asphalt,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  island  this  kind  is 
found  widely  distributed.     From  it  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  can  be  distilled. 

Glance  pitch,  also  found  in  ^e  island,  is  usea  for  electric  insulations  and  for  black 
vamisbce. 

Manjak,  another  variety  of  asphalt,  has  recently  been  found  in  a  large  deposit  ahont 
10  miles  north  of  the  Pitch  lAke. 


DANISH  WEST  INDIES. 

I  incloae  a  complete  return  of  the  goods  imported  into  St.  Thomas 
from  all  countries  during  the  fi.<)cal  year  ended  March  31,  l&Ol. 

Notwithstandine  the  decline  of  population  in  all  the  islands,  and  the 
depressing  times,  uie  wants  of  the  people  have  caused  increased  imports 
of  goods  from  the  United  States.  Our  facilities  to  supply  these  needs 
are  unquestioned,  except  in  so  far  as  the  uncertainty  ot  communication 
is  concerned.  At  one  time  last  year,  fifty-two  days  passed  without  s 
direct  steamer  to  the  United  States. 

Mahlon  Van  Hobne,  Chnaul. 

&r.  Thomas,  Juh/  SO,  1901.  .^  . 
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Jmportationt  of  goods  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomat  dvrintf  tht  year,  etc. — Continoed. 
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Imporiatjoni  of  goods  into  the  port  of  St.  Thomtu  during  the  ytar,  etc. — Continued. 
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KEVBlOni  Aim  SEIPPIKa  AT  8T.   TH0UA8. 

Consul  Van  Hornb  sends  from  St.  Thomas,  October  21,  1901,  and 
February  1,  1902,  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  revenues,  and  of  the 
vessels  arriving  at  and  departing  from  St  Thomas,  as  recorded  in 
the  custom-house  of  the  port,  given  below: 
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DUTCH  WEST  INDIES. 

I  am  compelled  to  report  another  year  of  ^ent  business  depression, 
owing  to  toe  troubles  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  a  return  of  prosperity  here  until  peace  is  established  in  those 
countries. 


Crops  failed  again  ktst  winter,  on  account  of  excesaive  rainfall  in 
Norember  and  the  lack  of  rain  before  and  after  that  time.     The  crops 
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had  nearly  matured,  when  the  rains  ceased.  Nearly  half  the  rainfall 
of  the  y^r  waa  in  November — 6.75  inches.  For  the  five  months  of 
February,  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  1901,  only  0.75  of  an  inch 
fell.  Since  July  of  tbia  year,  the  rain  baa  been  very  evenly  distrib- 
uted— about  2  inches  a  month — ivnd  if  it  keeps  up,  there  will  be  better 
crops  this  winter. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

An  increasing  quantity  of  American  goods  is  consumed  here.  Already 
more  than  half  is  American.  Within  tne  year,  white  cottons,  ribbons, 
belts,  umbi-ellas,  walking  sticks,  and  pbted  ware  have  been  intro- 
duced. All  have  given  satisfaction,  except  possibly  the  umbrellas, 
which  sell  but  slowly.  I  inclosae  a  specimen  of  the  American  cotton  and 
of  the  English  product  which  it  is  displacing,  marked  "A"  and  "E," 
respectively.'  It  has  been  hard  to  introduce  American  white  cottons 
here,  but  a  beginning  having  been  made,  it  is  hoped  that  further  orders 
will  follow.  New  classes  of  American  perfumes  have  been  introduced, 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  use  of  American  notions,  fancy 
goods,  and  paints. 

American  coal  practically  monopolizes  the  market.  One  small  eai^ 
of  Cardiff  coal  arrived  last  year,  and  none  the  year  before.  A  new 
coal  comijany  began  business  this  year,  with  a  view  to  cheapen  the  prod- 
uct sufficiently  to  induce  naval  vessels  to  coal  here.  There  had  been 
considerable  complaint  of  the  prices  charged  by  the  company  which 
previously  handled  the  business.  Mr.  A.  B.  Smith,  an  American,  is 
manager  of  the  new  company.  Competition  has  been  very  sharp, 
almost  ruinous,  and  American,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Venezuelan, 
and  German  men-of-war  have  been  coaling  here  at  a  very  low  rate. 
American  naval  vessels  always  find  an  abundance  of  Pocahontas  coal 
here  at  low  rates.  The  Dutch  navy  has  abandoned  its  coaling  station, 
preferring  to  patronize  this  company. 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  steamboat  service  is  slightly  improved  by  the  completion  and 
putting  into  commission  of  the  new  steamer  ZuHa  (named  for  the 
Venezuelan  state  of  that  name)  by  the  Red  "  D"  Line.  A  passenger 
boat  of  this  line  now  leaves  New  York  every  Saturday,  touching  here 
both  ways.  Other  steamship  service  remains  substantially  unchanged. 
There  are  upward  of  300  steamship  arrivals  every  year,  and  connec- 
tions are  such  that  one  can  go  almost  anywhere  without  unreasonable 
delay. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  station  here,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
T.  F.  Davis,  has  proved  of  substantial  service,  preventing  the  aepaiture 
of  sailing  vessels  when  a  hurricane  was  due  or  was  passing  between  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  and  San  Domingo.  The  kindness  of  the  Habana 
office  in  advising  Curacao  of  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  prompuy  informing  the  haroor  master  and  all  shipping,  is 
much  appreciated. 

CUBBEHOT. 

I  have  to  report  a  change  in  the  local  currency,  which  went  into 
effect  August  1,  1901.    The  change  purports  to  inti-oduce  a  colonial 
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guilder  at  par  with  the  Dutch  guilder.  All  debts  contracted  in  the  old 
trade  money  were  scaled  down  6  per  cent,  payable  in  the  new  cur- 
rency, and  old  paper  money  that  remains  ie  taken  at  94  cents,  not  by 
the  government,  however.  It  has  mostly  been  called  in.  Two  new 
coins  are  provided,  one  of  25  and  the  other  of  10  Dutch  cents,  equal  to 
10  and  4  cents  American.  They  appear  to  contain  little  silver,  and  are 
not  exportable.  The  Dutch  guilaer  and  the  S^-guilder  piece  are  sup- 
posed to  supply  other  needs.  In  practice,  it  is  found  tnst  these  are 
almost  all  bought  up  and  sent  to  Holland  as  soon  as  paid  out.  Debts 
of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  have  to  be  paid  in  the  small  colonial 
coins.  The  Venezuelan  silver,  hitherto  current,  was  rated  down  20  per 
cent,  and  has  mostly  left  the  island.  What  little  remains  is  generally 
taken  in  trade  at  90  cents.  For  larger  transactions,  the  fpUowing  ^Id 
coins  are  made  legal  tender  at  the  rates  named:  Spanish  and  Mexican 
ounce,  each,  38.65  florins  or  guildei-s;  American  eagle,  24.50;  English 
sovereign,  12;  French,  20-franc  piece,  9.60;  Venezuelan  25-bonvar 
piece,  11.75.  The  American  dollar,  except  the  silver  dollar,  isreceived 
in  trade  at  98  cents,  or,  rather,  2.45  florins.  The  silver  dollar  is  not 
taken. 

Rents,  wages,  fees,  groceries,  and  all  the  small  expenses  of  family  or 
business  are  paid  guUder  for  guilder,  aa  before.  The  laboring  man 
receives  his  guilder  a  day,  and  pays  as  many  cents  for  each  item  of  bis 
daily  expenses.  To  Dutchmen  of  fixed  incomes,  the  cost  of  living  is 
6  per  cent  and  to  Americans  8  per  cent  higher  than  before.  A  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  exista,  and  many  say  that  some  modification  of 
the  svstem  will  be  found  necessary.  As  a  change  of  governor  came 
simultaneously  with  the  change  of  currency,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  more  complicated.  Gold  is  said  to  be  leaving  the  island  by 
every  steamer. 

PABCTELfl  POST   NEEDED. 

A  parcels-post  system  between  the  United  States  and  Curasao  would 
fill  a  long-felt  want.  There  are  many  articles  on  the  shelves  of  Ameri- 
can merchants  that  are  wanted  here,  and  wanted  badly,  but  freight  and 
express  rates  are  prohibitive.  The  extension  by  treaty  of  the  inter- 
national parcels  post  to  the  United  States  and  this  island  would  be  a 
great  convenience.  The  island  has  similar  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  would  have  the  advant^e  in  trade  by  reason 
of  the  greater  shipping  facilities. 


It  is  practically  impossible  to  procure  a  statement  of  the  commerce 
of  the  island  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901.  No  statistics  will  be 
available  before  February  next.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  change  of  any  significance  when  compared  with  the  returns 
of  1900. 

I  give  below  a  statement  of  the  imports  for  1900. 

Ijt^>ortt/or  the  year  1900. 

Aloes $7,2W.60     Com t9,96fi.40 

Beer 4,210.40     Coffee 15,035.60 

Brandy 9,186.40     Divi-divi 48,140.00 

Gbeeae 7,130.20     Dry  goods 34,102.20 

Cigari  and  dgarettea 26,820.80     Gin 10,B40,80 

Coal 9,734.80     Goatakina 9,442.40 
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Imports  for  the  year  1900 — Continued. 

Hidea 1216.00     Rum $24,241.60 

Ice 1, 030. 00     Straw  hate 900-  00 

Liquora 1, 310. 80     Sugars 40, 329. 60 

Lumber 11,468.80     Sundries 179,974.80 

Meal  (wheat,  rye, and  corn).  H0,ftl2.00     Toba<K» 22,968.40 

Merchandiae 312,321.20     Wine 5.750.00 

Proviflians 34,880.80     Wooddyw 22,647.20 

Elias  H.  CuBNEr,  CongiU. 
CCRA^AO,  October  18,  1901. 


FRENCH  WEST  INDLES. 
GUADELOXTPE. 

There  was  no  general  report  from  this  consulate  last  year,  owing  to 
my  absence  on  leave.  The  present  report,  however,  very  largely  covers 
that  period  and  brings  matters  down  to  January  1,  1901,  with  a  state- 
ment of  exports  for  six  months  of  1901. 

Reference  has  before  been  made  to  the  extreme  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  procuring  trade  data.  A  small  aimy  of  clerks  is  continually 
at  work  entering  in  huge  books,  in  the  most  bewildering  detail,  all 
sorts  of  statistics,  and  r(5sunn?s  of  these  are  from  time  to  time  published. 
But  there  is  no  uniformity  either  in  the  time  of  publication  or  in  the 
matter  printed.  For  example,  detailed  tables  of  the  exports  and 
imports  (particularly  of  the  latter)  are  no  longer  issued,  but  merely 
comprehensive  tables.  Nor  can  the  information  be  obtained  by  appl^' 
cation  to  the  local  government  or  to  the  chiefs  of  departments.  The 
only  way  of  getting  it  is  to  pay  some  employee  in  the  department, 
and  even  then  the  work  must  be  personally  overlooked.  Tne  results 
do  not  usuallv  justify  the  expenditure.  Tne  differences  from  year  to 
year  are  small,  after  all,  and  depend  lately  upon  the  results  of  the 
sugar  crop.  In  a  minor  degree,  the  co^e  and  cacao  crops  have  also 
an  influence.  Statistics  regarding  all  of  these  are,  fortunately,  access- 
ible and  fairly  accurate. 


The  year  1899,  representing  the  results  of  the  su^r  crop  of  1898-99, 
shows  a  closer  approximation  to  a  balance  between  imports  and  exports 
than  is  usual  in  Guadeloupe.  The  excess  of  imports  over  expoirte  was 
only  $38,447.34;  it  is  usually  nearlv  *600,0(X).  The  exports  for  1899 
were  J839,788.93  more  than  in  1898.  The  imports  tor  1899  were 
$572,586.34  more  than  in  1898. 

The  hunicano  of  August  7,  1899,  did  enormous  damage,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  The  direct  damage  was  not  merely  to  the 
growing  crops,  but  to  buildings,  tools,  and  animals.  Very  consid- 
erable quantities  of  pei-sonal  property  were  also  destroyed.  All 
material  for  repair  and  restoration  had  to  be  brought  in  from  abroad. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  huge  increase  in  the  imports 
for  1900.  These  amounted  to  $4,124,045.55,  or  an  advance  over  the 
previous  year  of  $563,089. 21.  Meanwhile,  the  indiret-t  damage  became 
evident.    The  sugar  exported  in  1899  was  about  2,000,000  kilogranu 
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(4,109,200  pounds)  more  than  in  1896.  It  was  hoped  that  the  damage 
to  the  young  growing  cane  might  prove  Bmall,  but  the  »ugar  export 
for  1900  fell  off  nearly  11,000,000  kilograms  (24,090,571  pounds). 
There  were  608,896  pounds  less  of  coffee  and  269,402  pounds  less  of 
cacao  exported. 

FINANCES. 

An  encouraging  symptom  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  serious 
financial  (situation  of  the  colony.  Doubtless  this  ha.'s  been  forced  upon 
it  by  the  decision  of  the  home  Government  that  the  colony  must  hence- 
forth bear  all  of  its  own  expenses.  An  exaggerated  estimate  places 
the  wealth  of  the  colony  at  about  165,000,000  francs  ($31,854,000), 
which,  estimating  the  population  at  165,000,  would  make  the  per 
capita  wealth  1,000  francs  (*193).     The  per  capita  debt  is  $33.60. 

T^e  year  1899  was  a  hard  year  for  tne  colony,  but  1900  was  still 
harder.  The  most  siguificant  evidences  are  found  in  the  exports  and 
importe.  The  exports  were  $489,159.27  less  than  in  1899,  and  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  $1,090,696.82. 

The  quantity  of  cane  grown  in  1900  was  normal,  but  it  gave  not 
more  than  8,5  per  cent  of  sugar,  instead  of  from  9.75  to  10  per  cent, 
as  usual.     Very  low  prices  ruled. 

A  number  or  sugar  plantations  are  in  serious  financial  difficulties, 
and  one  of  the  largest  has  practically  gone  under,  with  a  debt  of 
something  like  $965,000. 

Nineteen  vessels  under  the  American  flag  ariived  in  the  colony  dur- 
ing 1900.  In  the  absence  of  what  would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  regu- 
lation compelling  masters  of  American  vessels  to  file  in  the  consulate 
copies  of  their  manifests,  with  quantities  and  values  of  their  (»rgoes 
fully  set  forth,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  statement  of  what 
these  vessels  brought.     They  all  left  either  empty  or  in  ballast. 

The  consular  representative  of  Italy  is  a  merchant  in  business  here. 
He  was  a  sea  captain  and  is  well  connected  in  Italy,  and  has  been  able 
to  enormously  mci-ease  the  number  of  Italian  vessels  coming  to  this 
port.  Karely  is  the  flag  absent  from  the  harbor.  His  most  important 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  to  secure  for  an  Italian  line  of  steam- 
ers the  contract  for  carrying  about  one-quarter  of  the  sugar  crop  to 
Franco.  This  contract  has  been  held  by  the  Clark  &  Service  boats 
(English)  for  some  twenty  years.  There  is  little  doubt  that  next 
year  fully  four-fifths  of  the  exports  from  Guadeloupe  will  be  carried 
by  Italian  ships. 

Reverting  to  the  exports  for  1900,  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  tables 
accompanymg  this  report  that  various  goods,  amounting  in  value  to 
$2,975,22,  were  returned  to  the  country  of  origin,  but  not  one  dollar's 
worth  of  these  were  American  articles.  This  speaks  well  for  the 
qualitj'  of  our  goods. 

The  condition  of  the  bank  is  said  to  be  good.     It  is  believed  that  the 

S resent  policy  of  the  home  Government  is  to  carry  it  through  any 
ifficulties. 

AMERICAN   EXCHANGF.. 

In  November,  1900,  I  reported  the  establishment  here  of  an  Ameri- 
can exchange  which  would  strive  to  foster  trade  between  Guadeloupe  and 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  line  of  introducing  Americao 
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goods.  (Published  inConaular  Reports,  No.  345,  p.  172,  Advance  Sheets 
No.  914.)  I  regret  to  report  that  the  attempt  has  met  with  but  small 
success,  nor  is  this  regret  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the  failure  is  entirely 
attributable  to  our  own  people.  Not  only  were  samples  not  forwarded, 
but  even  when  plain  and  distinot  orders  or  queries  were  sent  by  the 
exchange,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  Thus,  at  the  time  I  reported 
the  establishment  of  the  exchange,  I  also  noted  that  a  gasoline  or  naphtha 
automobile  could  be  placed,  which  would  probably  mean  that  several 
others  cx)uld  be  sold.  I  carefully  explained  that  electric  automobiles 
were  not  available  here.  The  exchange  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  firms 
advertising  automobiles  of  all  varieties  of  motive  power,  and  especially 
excepted  electric  motors.  Both  the  exchange  and  this  consulate  were 
dooaed  with  catalogues  of  electric  automobiles,  and  letters  were  sent 
in  one  or  two  cases  offeringsmall  electric  plants  to  be  sold  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automobile.  The  order  went  to  France.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  light  iron  rails  and  of  architectural  iron  was  wanted.  The 
exchange  was  asked  to  quote  prices.  It  wrote  to  some  large  manufac- 
turers, giving  full  details,  weights,  etc.,  and  asked  for  prices.  Instead 
of  sending  these  prices,  the  answers  asked  how  many  thousand  tons 
the  exchange  would  guarantee  to  handle  annually.  That  order  also 
went  to  France.  Rope  and  cordage  were  asked  for.  The  exchange 
secured  samples  of  each  kind  wanted,  mounted  these  on  cards,  went 
into  very  full  details  as  to  weights,  quantities,  etc.,  and  sent  them  to 
the  United  States,  asking  for  return  cards  of  samples  to  match. those 
sent,  with  prices,  etc.  It  received  in  reply  a  reference  to  a  catalwue 
in  English,  which  gave  not  one  of  the  items  of  information  asked  K>r. 
That  order  also  went  to  France.  I  could  multiply  such  instances 
indefinitely.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  me  that  practical 
Americans  should  persist  in  throwing  money  away  for  expensive  cata- 
logues, postage,  etc.,  in  spite  of  warnings  of  consuls  as  to  the  useless- 
ness  of  tt  all,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  balk  at  spending  a  few 
dollars  in  advertising  and  pushing  their  wares  in  ways  which  consuls 
assure  them  will  bring  business. 

Our  machinery  has  acquired  a  firm  foothold,  largely  due  to  personal 
work  in  translating  catalogues,  letters,  and  circulars  and  urging  trials. 
After  a  few  machines  arrived,  the  work  became  more  easy,  but  1  con- 
tinue to  receive  complaints  of  the  unwillingness  of  Americans  to  give 
other  information  than  that  contained  in  catalogues  in  the  En^ish 
language. 

A  project  for  lighting  the  city  of  Pointe  3.  Pitre  is  under  considera- 
tion. I  have  secured  very  full  and  careful  estimates  from  a  lai^ 
American  house,  and  shall  try  hard  to  have  the  order  placed  in  the 
United  States. 

METEOBOLOGICAL. 

A  meteorological  station  has  been  established  at  Basse  Terre  under 
the  chaise  of  a  Mens.  C.  Duprat  The  observations  of  temperature, 
wind  direction  and  force,  barometer,  cloudiness,  humidity,  and  rainfall 
are  published  weekly.  He  desires  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
otiier  meteorologicM  stations. 
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ExparU  of  coUmiai  product*  from  January  J  to  June  SO,  1901. 
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ExporU,  1900. 


Num- 

bei. 

Ton- 

DeMliHtionol 

Vmlue. 

Fmna. 

Dollm 

n™., 

iS 

62,666 
30,  US 
9,892 

.Colony 

897.064 
16.212 

861,336.70 

a;mcS 

2,^« 

MS 

108,107 

6.1S2.42S 

„„ 

yweign: 

82 

19,100 
12,  SU 
M,9« 

74,  sa 

9,4l9.m 
11.376 

1,817.981.80 

76,07J 
'114 

"•Si 

ST^ ::;::::::: 

l«fi 

136,238 

9,6M.41fi 

41> 

239,  SW 
187.  Ml 

ia!:S 

1 

61,429 

I.B84.W4 

■ 

7,433,  were  oadei  the  American  flag.    None  cairled 


Comjnercuil  mmmaryfor  1900.' 


Fnm™. 

Doll.™. 

'"'KSU 

!»SS 

21,373.298 

4,124,046.66 

""SoTSif 

14,807,861 

'S'S-f! 

16.716,838 

8,(«8,»49.7S 

5,656.486 

'      ■ 

•  Oalendar  jw. 
Ve$Klt  arrivinff  and  departing. 


tOUonAlltr. 

Number. 

Tonni«c. 

French 

620 
38 
318 

.its 

874 

' 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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NATUEE  OF  IMP0ET8. 

From  the  United  States:  Flour  and  foods,  lumber,  shooks. 

From  England:  Coal,  cotton  goods,  galvanized  iron. 

From  India:  Rice. 

From  Porto  Rico:  Beef  and  draft  cattle. 

From  Newfoundland:  Codfish,  from  French  fisheries. 

From  France:  Everything  else. 

Louis  H.  Atm^,  Congul. 
Guadeloupe,  July  17,  1901. 

THE  ECONOmC  STnTAIZON  OF  OITASBLOVPB. 

Under  date  of  June  15,  1901,  Consul  Aym^  sends  translation  of  a 
report  on  the  economic  situation  of  Guadeloupe,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken: 

The  moat  important  jueHtioii  brought  before  the  general  council  of  the  colony  in 
1900  was  the  problem  of  the  total  incorporation  in  the  budget  of  the  enhvention — 
840,OO0fTaccs  (9162,120)— given  by  the  8tat«.  The  colonial  budget  in  1867  was  about 
22,000,000  francs  ((4,246,0I»);  bnlay  it  ie  more  than  112,000,0007nmcs  ($21,618,000). 
The  following  table  ebowe  the  condition  of  the  reeerve  fund: 

1886 ; 78X,  896=1160,806 

1894 2e2,0ft4=    64,439 

1900 172=  33 

The  toUl  debt  of  the  colonv  amounts  lo  upward  of  9,500,000  francs  (|1,833,500) . 

The  contributory  ability  of  the  colony  is  overtaied  and  the  flnandal  situation  has 
erown  worse  from  year  to  year.  To  meet  expend  ituree,  loans  have  been  made  as 
follows: 

1892 3,000,000=1579,000 

1807 1,000,000=  193,000 

1899 1,200,000=  231,000 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  Guadeloupe  has  thirty-four  commonee  to  govern, 
whose  debts  reached,  in  1000,  1,808,U34  france  ($366,436),  with  an  aonnal  interest 
charge  of  213,746  francs  ($41,253).  The  expenses  for  public  instruction  reach  nearly 
1,000,000  francs  ($193,000);  the  castoms  service  has  largely  increased,  flgurinzinthe 
obligatorv  expenaee  for  355,609  francs  ($68,633);  in  fact,  the  equipment  of  every 
branch  of  the  govemraent  has  been  increased  to  meet  new  conditions.  It  is  clear 
that  a  serious  diminution  of  expenses  is  demanded  in  order  to  balance  the  actual 
budget,  even  with  the  full  aid  oi  the  subvention.  The  importance  of  the  commerce 
of  Goadeloupe  with  the  mother  country  is  shown  from  the  statistics  of  the  colonial 
office.  Of  the  goods  sold  to  the  colonies  during  the  ten  years  188S-1B97,  34  per  cent 
were  for  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  and  64  per  cent  (or  Indo-China,  Madagascar, 
and  Western  Africa.  The  ]>rotectii^  State  is  supposed  to  pay  at  least  the  necemary 
expenses  for  the  defense  of  its  coloniee.  It  is  painful  to  note  the  abandonment  in 
which  France  leaves  ita  largest  colony  in  the  Antilles.  No  new  work  has  replaced 
the  old  fortiBcations,  which  are  in  roins,  while  out  of  a  total  of  4,025  men  destined 
for  the  colonies,  the  quota  of  soldiers  assigned  to  Guadeloupe  was  148  men. 

Had  Guadeloupe  been  aided  in  the  same  measure  as  was  Algeria  when  peace  was 
established  there,  or  as  Indo-China  and  MadagaacBT  are  actually  to-day,  her  agricul- 
ture might  be  more  prosperous  and  her  exports  greater.  The  real  value  of  a  colony 
is  not  measured  by  ite  area  alone.  In  spite  of  more  than  three  centuries  of  coloniza- 
tion, our  economic  development  is  far  from  being  reached;  the  interior  of  the  island, 
only  twelvedays"  journey  from  the  metropolis,  contains  land  of  unexampled  tertility, 
which,  for  hick  of  good  roods,  is  yet  unexplored  and  untilled.  If  France  had  helped 
to  install  a  system  of  roads  and  railroads,  colonists  would  have  been  attracted  here. 
It  is  argued  that  acolouy  which  lias  existed  for  several  centuries  has  had  time  enough 
for  the  development  of  its  resources  and  should  be  self-supporting.  Autonomy  can 
be  realized  only  where  the  territory  is  sufficiently  extensive,  rich,  and  populous, 
to  make  a  true  state,  as  C^ada,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony.    "So  comparison  can  be 
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drawn  between  these  enormooB  liuids,  with  their  varied  prodncts,  large  capital,  and 
highly  developed  manufactures,  and  our  tiny  islands. 

The  n'ithdrawal  of  the  subvention  must  resnlt  in  an  increase  of  taxes  or  the  com- 
plete disorgHnization  of  even  the  most  essential  branches  of  service.  The  impover- 
ishment of  the  colony  id  the  result  of  various  causes,  chief  of  which  is  the  depreciation 
in  the  price  of  sogar,  which  constitutes  the  principal  product  of  the  island.  The  first 
tall  in  price  in  1884  found  our  agriculture  in  an  unfavorable  situation,  our  planters 
more  or  lees  in  debt,  and  the  iadoatry  unproductive.  No  real  equivalence  can  exist 
between  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane.  In  the  case  of  the  aunir 
beet,  the  labor  of  cultivation  is  less  expensive  and  limited  to  a  few  months  of  uie 
year.  The  planter  of  su^r  cane  in  the  Tropica  has  a  constant  Htruegle  to  carry  on 
against  parasites  of  all  kinds.  He  must  import  from  a  distance  ana  many  months 
in  advance  the  materials  (coal,  oil,  lubricators,  hogsheads,  bags,  and  machinery) 
used  in  the  manufactnre;  buildines  and  materials  are  subject  to  rapid  deterioration 
from  a  destructive  climate,  and  the  sale  of  his  products  is  effected  only  after  a  con- 
siderable delay. 

The  home  sugar  industry  is  not  exposed  to  all  of  these  losses,  and  the  premium  on 
manufactnre  is  pud  as  soon  as  the  product  leaves  the  factory.  The  enormous  increase 
in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  proves  that  it  is  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  cane  sugar  hasaecreased,  except  in  countries  like  Java  and  Cuba,  where 
the  low  price  of  labor  or  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  soil  have  permitted  a  consid- 
erable diminution  of  the  cost  of  production.  Up  to  18S8,  the  amount  of  cane  sugar 
produced  exceeded  that  of  beet  sugar.  The  statistics  of  the  last  three  yesjs  show 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  produced  is  beet.  The  French  law  of  1884,  according 
equal  treatment,  and  later,  the  law  of  1S86,  which  decided  that  the  premium  of  manu- 
facture granted  to  the  colonies  should  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the  excess  of  produc- 
tion over  the  legal  normal  attained  by  the  home  factories  during  their  last  preceding 
season,  did  not  save  the  situation.  The  result  of  the  law  of  1884  and  of  the  new 
bounties  voted  by  Germany  and  Austria  was  overproduction,  and  the  consequent 
lowering  of  the  price  of  sugar.  French  factories  possessing  either  large  resources  or 
credit  were  able  to  rapidly  change  their  machinery,  and  to  utilize  the  roots  richest  in 
sugar.  In  1885,  there  were  only  204  sugar  factories  having  diffusion  plants  in  France; 
in  1890  there  were  369.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets,  which  before 
was  but  121  pounds,  by  the  new  process  exceeds  221  pounds.  The  diffusion  process 
ofiers  no  appreciable  advantages  to  the  manufacturer  of  sugar  ic  Guadeloupe,  on 
account  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  it.  Sugar  cane  is  harder  to  exhaust; 
besides,  the  manufacturers  have  not  trie  capital  necessary  to  change  the  whole  plant 
and  installation  of  a  sugar  factory,  and  the  rate  of  inteifst  on  mortgage  loans  is  ao 
high  that  any  agricultuiHl  enterprise  negotiating  such  a  loan  is  destined  to  certain 
ruin.  Thus,  while  France  brought  its  prodnction  from  473,000  metric  tons  up  to 
747,000  metric  tons  in  1695,  the  coloniee  were  hardly  able  to  maintain  their  export 
figures  on  the  old  basis. 

Not  to  increase  exportation  with  a  falling  price  means  continued  and  progressive 
impoverishment.  Take,  for  example,  the  figures  from  the  reporte  of  the  sugar  com- 
pany of  Pointe  a  Pitre,  whose  proauction  for  the  period  from  1885-1894  represents 
about  one^juarter  of  the  total  production  of  Guadeloupe.  The  loss  in  receipts  for 
this  factory  was  (1.18  per  metric  ton  of  cane,  or  an  annual  loss  of  {117,009  as  com- 

Kred  with  the  preceding  period;  the  loss  for  the  whole  colony  was  not  leas  than 
S2,500.  In  IM4-95,  there  was  a  further  depreciation  in  the  price  of  sugar,  due  to 
overproduction.  Up  to  that  time,  Guadeloupe  had  been  able  to  keep  its  exportation 
normal,  thanks  to  the  bountv  for  manufacture  which  partially  made  up  for  the  loss 
in  price.  The  new  law  of  1897  granted  a  distance  reliate,  yet  the  figures  of  exporta- 
tion have  fallen  from  43,494.1  metri!  tons  to  36,359.8  metric  tons  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  price  has  undei^ne  a  depreciation  in  still  greater  proportion,  inflicting 
a  lorn  of  nearly  4,000,000  francs  (1772,000)  on  the  whole  colony.  Added  to  the  first 
loss  it  is  seen  that  Guadeloupe  receives  from  the  sale  of  its  chief  product  6,500,000 
francs  ($1,254,600)  less  annually — an  enormous  proportion,  considenng  that  the  total 
exportation  of  the  colony  has  alwa\-s  been  less  than  25,000,000  ($4,825,000). 

This  loss  has  not  been  reduc^  oy  the  increased  annual  value  of  coffee  and  cacao 
exports  which,  at  the  most,  amount  in  round  numbers  to  400,000  fi«ncs  (177,200) . 
In  this  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  manifestly  impomible  to  further  tax  an  agrienltnre 
whose  principal  product  is  in  so  desperate  a  condition.  The  tariff  legislation  haseo 
far  resulted  in  notably  increaaing  the  cost  of  living  in  Guadeloupe.  The  ol^ect 
sought  is  to  prevent  the  colonies  from  purchasing  their  supplies  elsewhere  than  in 
the  metropolitan  markets.  Not  only  should  the  colonies  consume  French  prodncts, 
but  they  should  only  export  raw  materials  to  France,  or  at  best  only  sucb  manufao- 
tiire<l  prodnct^asare  not  made  in  France.  By  this  prindplecolonial  sugar,  far  from 
realizing  the  conditions  of  absolute  equality  atvurcd  to  it  by  the  law  of  1884,  may  be 
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either  driveo  ont  of  the  French  market  or  be  very  heavily  taxed.  Still  other  causes 
of  the  impoverishraent  of  the  colony  are  found  in  the  eerie«  of  calaoutiee  which  in 
recent  years  have  befallen  it — eartnquakee,  conflEtgration,  cyclone,  and  drought. 
The  Btat«ment  of  losses  from  these  causes  in  the  last  four  years,  as  fixed  hy  the  offi- 
cial commisBions,  wer«:  Earthquake  of  April  29,  1897,  $1,177,300;  fire  at  Pointe  i. 
Pitre,  April  IS,  1899,  $373,308;  cyclone,  August  7,  1899,  $3,208,063,  makinn:  a  total 
loss  of  $4,758,671.  The  assistance  granted  for  the  cyclone  was  >B7,900,  utterly  insuf- 
ficient, considering  the  widespread  character  of  the  disaster.  That  the  estimate  of 
th(«ie  losses  ia  in  no  way  exa^erated  is  shown  by  comparing  the  figures  of  Uie  expor- 
tation for  1900  with  the  average  for  the  four  preceding  years. 

There  was  a  total  diminution  of  the  exports  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cacao  of  $949,076. 
No  account  is  taken  of  ezchanfp  in  this  calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  the  net 
market  price.  The  new  plantations  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  vanilla  suffered  particularly. 
The  drought  was  most  severe  during  the  crop  of  1894;  the  sugar  yield  was  30,570.3 
metric  tons  less  than  in  the  year  before.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  rainfall  in  Guade- 
loupe appears  to  be  undeigomg  a  modification,  whether  the  cause  may  be  attributed 
to  tne  reckless  cutting  down  of  the  foreeta  or  not.  In  view  of  the  actual  situation  in 
Guadeloupe,  viz,  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  taxes  either  upon  the  con- 
sumer or  the  producer,  the  committee  on  administrative  reforms  close  their  report 
with  the  following  resolutions: 

(1 )  That  the  home  government  shall  make  an  investigation  in  snch  manner  and 
under  such  conditions  as  il  shall  deem  beet,  to  determine  the  extremely  difficult  posi- 
tion of  the  sugar  industry  and  of  the  colony  in  general,  a  position  and  condition 
needing  special  measures  of  relief,  which  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  govemmenL 

(2)  That  the  subvention  inscrit>ed  in  the  state  budget  shall  be  maintained  and  even 
temporarily  increased,  in  order  to  permit  the  colony  to  traverse  this  critical  period. 

(3)  That  radical  reforms  shall  De  made  in  our  financial  oiganization  witn  a  view 
of  reducing  our  budgetary  expenses,  which  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  diminished 
resources  of  the  colony  and  constitute  a  permanent  menace  to  agriculture. 

ii)  That  in  compensation  for  the  burdensome  customs  tarifi  we  are  compelled  to 
'er,  absolutely  free  entry  shall  be  gmnted  our  secondary  cultures  and  products 
into  France. 

WoTUre  ntgar  crop*. 


(FiguPM  tor  18S2-18W  famtahed  by  Rueb  A  Co.:  rabscqucnl  figure*  by  M.  C.  C»mikon.  ot  London.] 
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Debtg  of  the  colony. 


1.  Loan  of  3,000,000  Iianis  to  Uie  Caiaae  dM  lUpoti  el  cooiigiuilloiii. 
(decree  of  Sept.  •&.  \Wi\.  payable  \n  IS  SDnultlea  ^IM.ess.St 
nBnis(tM.9fil.z8),caplialuidlDierist 


I.  Loan  granted  by  the  metropolis  (law  o[  July  16,  mfl)  In  aid  e 
datoue  from  eaiUiquake,  payable  In  annuities  ol  100,000  franc 
(119,80)).  beginnlnK  In  190S. 


cree  of  Mai.  28,  ISW).  payab 

CIH.613.W) 

l«H  payments  made 


I.  Balance  ol  pilce  of  part  ot  llet  ft  Coeaon  (decree  of  goreraor,  Aug. 

6,ieW) 

Balance  of  price  of  barracks  for  the  gendaimea  at  Petit  Bourg. . . 

1  Th»  .l.MM*lTn«l  ho  t)ui»dit  Fonder  aa  due  Dec  81.  ISH 

from  the  manaxer  a  reduction  (nib- 


Jeot  to  approval  of  the  m 


Baervtfund  baianca. 


Fran». 

1.  Dec.  SI,  IBM. 

IM,SU.3t 
1W,»49.23 

113;«0,63 

2S2,064.(» 

6^652.1! 

ASS 

2.  Dec.  SI,  iflOO. 

100.m.2S 

ifl.8W.il 

28,000.00 
65,8*2.18 

l.ffit.00 

eipenses  incurred  under  the  budget  ol  18»  lor  the  repair  of  the 

100, 30*.  82 

19.168. 8S 

Balance,  Dec.  Sl.lMO 

vri.n 

8S.2S 
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F».» 

Equivalent. 

811, 2m.  00 
MH.oiroo 

W.000.00 

1.132,725.00 

lS2,O».0O 

LCH  udouqU  not  reqnlred  trom  local  biHlEi't: 

Colonial  eontrltiullon  In  place  of  retention  of  3 

ler  rem.  and 

21.SN.88 

Net  11000111  to  br  added  to  the  budget  annually 

»»),  706.00 

18»,27B.06 

KilogrBmd. 

INitmd^ 

Value. 

Averue  oipon*  [mm  IKM  to  IgW.  at  35  tmacs  ncl 
(KiflS)  per  100  kilos  cmw  pound.) 

S».9tt,*Ki 
28.312,101 

M,  019.607 

4. 160.  moo 

486,887.00 

11,688,881 

26,637,612 

oorrn. 

710,  S«6 
M6.S00 

i,sse,M9 

1M.K5 

428,918 

W,  872. 70 

Average  eiporM  from  18»S  to  1898.  at  1.8  tranea  net 

489,018 
298,018 

987,  MS 
648, 08H 

H5,066 

319,810 

1 

DecreaM  In  receipt!  In  1900  tor  the  three 

1    ftwimimi 

1 

Crop  year. 

Lon. 

Gain. 

Prcroluin  nn  dmlts. 

MarteOa  OAoiHal  S»gaT 
Ob. 

SK., 

1102,898. 4G 

FTfmn. 

Frtaet. 

68.698.16 

no,  Ml.  78 

17,000.00 
124. 3S5. 82 

an?, 081.  w 

238,  B73,  14 
116.400.96 

107,060.40 

20,780.48 

186,873.14 
9,872.18 

40,613.41 
1'90631 

39.9^:99 
22,465.SS 

888,222.81 

128. 157.91 

463,352.61 

89,427.00 

708,690.46 

135.812.09 

AtforCtM^AirtiMKi. 

975,822.72 

■gyts 

'IS! 

342,127.06 

129,«».28 

88,030.68 

.Sffig 

gS:S 

698,878.08 

134.300.96 

Total 

2.124.028.77 

409.H37,03 

233,296.19 

45,026.97 

1.168,966.86 

_m;£^ 
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Sugar  eompamu — Continued. 


Cropye«. 

Lo«. 

OUI,. 

Premlom  on  dnft& 

S-.W-  '*-X.-^'*  " 

Fraux. 
71^697.27 

S;Sg;li 

Fnmtr. 

iVanM. 

(«2,aD2.W 

S:S:S 

i06,a«a,«6 

680.142.82 
641.094.86 

Total 

1,011.342.88 

195.188.76 

1.262.331.  IS    213,  «2».Ba 

1.730,40».49 

S33,e(».D4 

RESUUe  FOR  THE  THREE  COUPANIES. 


NetlB 

«. 

■«is 

2, 0^,601. 36 
2M),S88.gS 

Doduct  the  Det  gain  of  the  Sugar  C 

1,814.618.10 

PREMIUM  ON  DRAFTS. 


1                  Valne. 

fmiua. 

' 

Operaiio 

mofthe  Vtintd'Arbormier. 

Period. 

™"\nnu''^  P« 

Average  ^eia.f'.^,^, 
sugar  pMsnnum.^^^ot^ 

KetTsli 

e  received. j   j,ooo  kilo^ 

1876 

to  ISSS  (eight 

83.918,166 

1«.9W,9«« 

Kilot. 
7.294.680 

1    I^ 
Pounrh.  1  ran*.     Fmna. 
16,081,862:       8.^.465,789 

t859,9ff7,28 

Fmjiet. 
63.10 

HO.  25 

Xi^'^'\m    (ten 

n.8Dl,8ffi 

218. 91B,7H8]9. 352,160 

20,617,760,       ».4,4,394.61B 

848,160.89 

46.99 

9.0J 

'fr 

to    18»9  (rfi 

93,402,82S[83,T88,6«67,S13,5Z4 

17,225,695'        B.3'2,8«8.437 

1              1 

549,748.34       37.76 

7.29 

Frum  1884  to  1893  the  Ion  In  re 
with  the  previous  period  :  or.  I 
((117,099.06). 

From  1894  to  1B99  the  torn  In  r 
with  the  prevlouB  period:  or.  I 


11,365  kllogranu  ol  cane 


'  Is  6.11  franCH  (tl.l8|  as  eomparei 

e  is  9.78  francs  tt1.78)  as  comparti 
in  annual  loM  ol  770,637.48  franc 


oosT  OF  Lzvnro  in  ouadeloufe. 

FBENCH  VERSUS  OTHER  WEST  INDIA   ISLANDS. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Guatleloupe  is  high.  It  is  outside  the  purpose 
of  this  report  to  examine  into  the  causeit  of  this;  it  merely  records  the 
facts.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  he  said  that  what  is  true  of  Cruadc- 
loupeand,  by  implication,  of  the  si.Htcr  French  colony  of  Martinique, 
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is  not  nocesaarily  nor  even  probably  true  of  the  other  Weat  India 
Islands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  living  in  every  other  island, 
from  St.  Thonuut  to,  Trinidad,  may  be  set  down  at  from  one-half  to 
one-third  of  the  amount  herein  shown.  These  French  islands,  then, 
form  en  exception  to  the  general  rule.  For  that  very  reason  the  infor- 
mation becomes  of  value.  Speaking;  the  same  language,  having  the 
same  ideas  of  progress,  comfort,  civilization,  and  advertising  aa  our- 
selves, the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  American  who  comes  to  make 
a  more  or  less  prolonged  stay  in  any  of  the  other  islands  are  minor 
and  readily  overcome.  In  these  islands  of  France,  special  conditions, 
special  basic  theories,  special  legislation,  special  sociological  phenom- 
ena result  in  conditions  both  unexpected  and  unpleasant  to  the  new- 
comer. For  the  two  classes  of  Americans  who  visit  here,  the  tourists 
and  business  men,  this  report  should  be  of  direct  interest,  and  of  indi- 
rect interest  to  all  who  desire  to  know  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  French  West  Indies.  The  report,  it  should  be  added,  deals  with 
the  city  of  Pointe  a  Pitre  chiefly. 


House  rent,  all  things  considered,  is  high.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
houses  that  can  be  rented  as  residences  merely. 

Up  to  about  1840,  Pointe  a  Pitre  was  built  chiefly  of  stone  or  masonry. 
In  1843,  an  earthquake  laid  the  whole  city  in  ruins.  It  was  rebuilt 
entirely  of  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  been  s  beautiful  place  in  its  new 
dress,  but  a  frightful  hurricane  made  matchwood  of  tne  new  houses. 
For  the  double  motive  of  economy  and  supposed  safety,  the  slowly 
rebuilt  city,  such  as  it  is  to-day,  consists  of  nouses  of  flimsy  construc- 
tion, generally  of  one  story,  and  for  the  more  pretentious,  of  two 
(rarely  three),  the  lower  story  of  masonry,  the  upper  of  wood. 

Universally,  the  ground  story  is  rented  out  for  shops.  The  only 
exceptions  are  private  residences  (not  above  twoscore  all  told)  built 
by  rich  men.  The  upper  stories  are  occupied  as  residences.  Such  a 
residence  contains  perhaps  six  rooms  and  a  kitchen  extension.  Rarely, 
there  is  a  bit  of  ground  that  goes  with  the  house.  The  rent  varies 
from  $35  to  (55  a  month,  payable  quarterly  in  advance.  Except  in  the 
case  of  public  functionaries,  a  quarter's  notice  or  a  quarter's  rent  must 
be  paid  to  vacate.  They  are  bam-like  affairs.  The  floors  are  of  ill- 
matched  boards  (there  is  no  tongue-and-groove  flooring  in  the  colony); 
there  are  no  window  sashes,  ^r  earthquake.s  and  hurricanes  would 
soon  smash  every  pane  of  glass;  in  fact,  none  of  the  conveniences  or 
comforts  of  our  northern  homes  are  to  be  seen. 

PURNITURE. 

According  to  the  tariff  laws,  an  immigrant  is  entitled  to  bring  in  hi.i 
fui-niture  free,  but  occasionally  duties  are  charged.  By  law,  every- 
thing in  that  line  should  come  in  free,  but  the  Guadeloupe  custom- 
house is  a  law  unto  itself.  Furniture  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
excessively  high  in  price.  A  dining  room  table  will  cost  ^0;  an  ordi- 
nary bed8tea(^915;  a  cotton  mattress,  ^15,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
Similar  articles  would  be  high  at  one-third  the  price  in  the  United 
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The  servants  are  negroes,  and  chiefly  females.  They  receive  from 
$3  to  $6  a  month  wages.  That  certainly  sounds  cheap.  But  they  get, 
in  addition,  from  10  to  20 cents  each  per  diem  "for  their  bread;"  uiat 
isthe  usual  term.  Actually,  they  do  not  buy  the  bread,  but  pocket  the 
money.  The  "bread "allowance  more  than  doubles  their  pay.  They 
also  claim,  as  a  perquisite,  the  food  remaining  on  the  table  after  each 
meal. 

Long-established  custom  has  it  that  only  the  servants  can  do  the 
marketing.'  It  is  questionable  whether  the  market  people  would  allow 
the  master  or  mistress  of  an  establishment  to  do  their  own  buying. 
They  certainly  would  not  if  he  or  she  were  a  foreigner.  It  is  also  a 
long-established  custom  that  the  purchasing  servant  shall  make  a  small 
percentage  on  the  daily  expenditure.  How  large  or  small  this  per- 
centage shall  be  is  a  matter  of  individual  conscience  with  each  servant. 
The  cook  employed  by  me  during  my  first  two  years  here  I  thought 
most  exemplary  and  honest.  When  she  left  for  Cayenne,  I  dis- 
covered, by  the  more  modest  levy  of  my  new  cook,  that  she  had  been 
making  at  least  ¥250  a  year  more  than  servant  ethics  have  set  as  the 
limit  Anything  that  leaves  the  table  never  comes  Wk.  "liie  serv- 
ants claim  it  as  their  perquisite.  E&ch  has  from  four  to  a  dozen  people 
who  daily  appear  about  mealtime,  eat  what  they  want,  and  carry  the 
rest  away. 

CLOTHING. 

The  foreigner,  and  even  the  native,  buys  most  of  his  clothing  in 
France.  From  a  multiplicity  of  causes — poverty  of  the  island,  high 
duties,  etc. — only  the  cheapest  goods  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  shops, 
and  these  are  excessively  high  priced.  Ordinary  calico  prints  cost  18 
cents  a  yard.  Similar  goo^  would  be  dear  in  the  United  States  at  6 
cents.  A  coat  and  trouseis  of  white  cotton  cloth,  duck,  costs  from 
f  12  to  fl6.  Fine  shirts,  fine  silks  or  other  dress  goods,  good  under- 
wear for  men  or  women,  good  shoes,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  nad.  They 
must  bo  oixlered  from  abroad. 


In  the  matter  of  food,  the  cost  of  living  in  Guadeloupe  is  excessively 
high.  There  are  no  stoves,  and  food  is  cooked  over  an  open  charcoal 
fire,  in  a  small  iron  pot  set  in  a  ma.sonry  bench.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  food  articles.  In  nearly  every  case  I  give  the  usual  market  price 
iu  United  States  currency  for  the  sake  of  cleamess. 


Be/lf. — The  best  beef  comes  from  Porto  Rico;  the  rest  is  furnished 
by  native  cattle.  The  native  beef  is  tough,  stringy,  and  tasteless.  The 
imported  cattle  are  brought  in  slow-sailing  boats,  and  slaughtered  soon 
after  arrival.  The  meat  is  not  butchered  as  in  the  United  States,  but 
is  cut  into  chunks  or  slices.  By  law,  1  pound  of  meat  contains  a 
minimum  of  20  per  cent  of  bone,  so  the  butcher  weighs  out  12  ounces 
of  flesh  and  adds  enough  bone  to  make  up  the  pound.  For  this  meat 
the  price  is  from  19  to  24  centi  a  pound,   usually  the  latter.     Od 
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Friday  no  meat  can  be  purchased  excei)t  on  a  physician's  order,  filed 
in  advance  with  the  butcner.  AH  meat  is  inspected,  both  on  the  hoof 
and  in  the  shops,  before  it  ia  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  this  inspection  is  faithfully  carried  out. 

Mutton, — Rarely  to  be  bought.  Chiefly  native.  Excessively  dry, 
tasteless,  and  string.     Costs  about  24  cents  a  pound. 

Goat. — Sold  as  such.  Neither  better  nor  worse  than  mutton.  Young 
kid  is  sometimes  passably  good;  not  often  offered  for  sale.  Averse 
price,  14  cents  a  pound. 

Pork. — Native.  Chiefly  as  an  adjunct  to  stews,  etc.  Quality  is  fair. 
Price,  14  cents  a  pound. 

R(Mit. — Domestic.  Rarely  offered  for  sale.  Fairly  good  quality. 
Price,  from  30  to  50  cents  eacn. 

Tnpe. — Fair  quality,  but  very  poorly  prepared  by  the  butcher. 
Price,  24  cents  a  pound. 

Tongue.  —  UsuBlly  small,  but  good.     Price,  20  cents  a  pound. 

Turtle, — Plentiful  nearly  all  the  yeai;  around,  particularlj  on  Fri- 
days.    Price,  18  to  30  cents  a  pound. 


Tbe  varieties  of  edible  lish  found  in  the  waters  about  the  island. are 
almost  countless.  They  are  caught  either  in  seines,  gill  nets  (rarely), 
or  on  set  lines.  The  price  varies  from  14  to  16  cenS  a  pound,  "ftie 
b(>st  fishes  are  the  red  snappers,  yellow  tails,  kingfish,  and  tunny. 
Many  of  the  smaller  fish  are  also  vary  good. 


Z«6s^.— Ordinary  specimens  weigh  from  4  to  7  pounds  and  cost 
from  20  to  50  cents  each. 

Crabs. — When  the  island  was  discovered,  land  crabs  constituted  a 
staple  article  of  food  of  the  Caribs.  They  are  still  fairly  plentiful, 
particularly  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  usually  kept  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  fed  on  corn  and  peppers,  and  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy.    Price,  about  2  cents  eacn. 

Oysters.  —Found  growing  in  clusters  on  the  roots  of  the  mangi"ove. 
Very  small  in  size.  Are  well  flavored  and  sell  readily  at  about  1  cent 
each. 

Lambi. — The  animal  inhabits  conch  shells.  The  meat  is  so  tough 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Part  of  the  work  of  preparing  it 
for  the  table  consists  in  pounding  it  heavily  with  a  big  wooden  mallet 
or  club.  The  animal  is  removed  from  its  shell,  scraped,  and  certain 
portions,  which  are  not  edible,  are  cut  out.  The  remainder  is  soaked 
in  a  strong,  warm  solution  of  wood  ashes  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
is  then  taken  out,  washed,  again  scraped,  and  well  rubbed  with  cut 
limes,  and  pounded.  It  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  stewed  with 
peppers  and  spices  and  makes  a  aish  that  is  distinctly  good.  It  has  a 
rich  sea  flavor. 

Pahides. — In  ^neral  appearance,  resembles  the  soft-ahell  crab  of  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  shell  is  symmetrical  and  not  more  sharplv 
pointed  atone  end  than  at  the  other.  At  its  best,  it  is  delicate  and  well 
flavored.    PricBj  from  2  to  4  for  1  cent. 
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GAME  AND  FOWLS. 

Ramier. — At  one  time  very  plentiful,  now  rather  scarce.  They  have 
been  hunted  ao  fiontinuallj  that  they  are  very  wild  and  ebj.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  of  the  most  exquisite  Savor,  but  they 
feed  on  some  bitter  berry,  which  gives  a  peculiar  Savor  to  the  flesh. 
Unless  excessive,  this  Savor  is  appreciated. 

Turkey. — Bather  scarce.  The  bird  must  be  bought  alive,  and  home 
fed  for  several  weeks  to  be  good.  An  ordinary  specimen  costs  from 
11.80  up. 

Fowls. — Plentiful  before  the  introduction  of  the  mongoose.  Such 
fowls  as  are  to  be  had  are  poor  and  thin.     Price,  from  50  cents  eat^  up. 

Dii^ks. — Domestic.    Price,  from  60  cents  each  up. 

Pigeons. — Domestic.    Price,  about  50  cents  a  pair. 

VEGETABLES. 

Manioc. — Manioc  flour  is  too  well  known  to  need  description  here. 
Very  large  quantities  are  produced,  and  it  mav  be  stud  to  form  one  of 
the  staples  of  the  foods  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Yam. — Under  this  generic  name,  a  great  number  of  roots  are 
comprised. 

/rtlm, — ^Tbe  tender,  unfolded  leaf  shoots  of  various  species  of  palm 
are  used  as  a  ssiad,  and  is  one  of  the  daintiest  and  most  delicious  of 
dishes. 

SreadJruU.—Y ery  plentiful,  and  a  staple  article  of  food. 

mPORTED  FOODS. 

Flcfwr. — It  is  surprising  how  much  flour  is  consumed  here.  The 
monthly  market  supply  will  average  not  less  than  6,000  barrels.  It  is 
high  in  price,  varying  from  86  to  »12  a  barrel. 

Corn  meal,  rice,  red  and  black-eyed  beans,  dried  peas,  potatoes, 
onions,  andgarlic  nearly  all  come  from  the  United  States  and  are  high 
in  price,  for  example,  potatoes  are  sold  in  boxes,  like  candy,  at  so 
much,  say  35  cents  a  pound,  weight  of  box  includea;  this,  of  course, 
for  the  very  finest  new  potatoes. 


The  list  of  fruits  is  enormous,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  give  only  the 
more  important  and  commoner  kinds. 

J^twi^o.— Very  plentiful.  Only  the  commoner  varieties.  A  staple 
article  of  food  among  the  negroes.  Indeed,  negro  diet  may  be  saidto 
comprise  only  mangoes,  codfish,  breadfruit,  sugar  cane,  manioc,  and 
rice  in  combination  with  Ssh,  and  peppers. 

'  Banana. — Including  plantains,  which  are  used  as  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble.   Plentiful. 

Cocoanuts. — Chiefly  used  green  for  their  "milk." 

Sapodilla,  pineapple,  corrosol,  alligator  pear,  orange,  lime,  guava, 
pome  canelle,  acajou,  tamarind,  framboise,  grenadilla,  and  barbadine 
are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  Although  plentiful  in  their  seasODS,  the 
prices  are  relatively  high  for  all  fruits. 
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HI8CELLAMEODS. 

Mili. — Fairly  plentiful  and  not  very  bad,  although  aimoBt  totally 
deficient  in  crean..    Price  about  12  cents  a  quart. 

Cheese. — Rare,  except  imported  kiuda.  Price  about  50  cents  a 
pound. 

Butter. — All  imported.    Very  expensive. 

JEgffs. — Fairly  plentiful  uaually.  Price  from  8  to  5  cents  each. 
Sometimes  cheaper. 

Wiiu^,  beera,  alcoholic  liquors,  etc. — All  imported,  except  the  native 
white  rum,  tafia,  which  is  sold  at  a  very  cheap  price. 

CX>NCLUSION. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  the  foregoing  lists,  it  is  bard  to  find  the 
articles  when  wanted.  One  must  select  from  what  one  finds  in  the 
market.  Usually  the  variety  is  exceedingly  limited.  This  applies  to 
meats  and  fish  as  well  as  to  the  other  articles.  Tea  and  barley  can  be 
purchased  in  drug  stores  in  fractions  of  an  ounce,  to  be  used  as  medi- 
cines. The  wines,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  cheaper  and  poorer  qualities  and 
are  rather  high  priced,  say  about  20  cents  a  quart  for  ordinary  red 
wine.  California  claret  of  fair  to  good  quality  is  highly  esteemed,  but 
m  very  expensive,  on  account  of  the  aiscriminating  duties,  and  is 
therefore  difficult  to  obtain,  except  by  personal  importation.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  enumerate  the  minor  products,  preserves,  nuts,  etc., 
but  have  given  a  sufficiently  full  list,  I  thinb;,  to  enable  anyone  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  living  here. 

Louis  H.  Ath^,  Con«vl. 

Guadeloupe,  Jwie  Si,  1901. 


HAITI. 


The  last  yearly  commercial  report  from  this  consulate,  published  in 
Commercial  Relations,  1900,  gives  in  full  the  lines  of  goods  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  this  island  as  well  as  the  expoiis  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and  I  have  little  to  add.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  there  ha.H  been  a  very  perceptible  increase 
in  trade,  especially  with  the  United  States,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  still  more  promising. 

The  very  severe  drought  dunng  the  latter  part  of  la^t  year  and  the 
first  part  of  this  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  business;  but  withal,  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  trade,  which  is  due  in  no  small 
d^ree  to  the  tranquillity  existing  in  this  country.  The  administi-ation 
endeavors  to  encourage  by  every  possible  means  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture. There  have  been  several  large  enterprises  started  which  are 
calculated  to  furnish  in  the  near  future  a  much  larger  quantity  of  pro- 
duce for  export,  thus  augmenting  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequently, the  imports.  During  the  last  few  months,  the  season  has 
been  more  favorable  for  the  growing  crops,  and  the  prospecte  for  coffee 
are  very  encour^ng.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  crop  will  be 
much  larger  than  it  has  been  for  years.    Of  course,  the  lowpriceof  coffee 
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in  Europe  has  a  bad  effect;  but  a  large  increase  of  the  production  will 
to  a  certein  extent  remedy  this,  aud  Jurthermore^  the  Government  hau 
presented  to  the  present  chambers  a  law  which  will  probably  be  passed 
during  the  session,  reducing  the  export  duty  86  cents  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  coffee.  The  previous  duty  paid  was  $3.86  per  100 
Eounds.  The  one  proposed  will  reduce  it  to  $3,  which  will  have  a  very 
eneffcial  effect  on  the  product. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  exportation  of  coffee  to  the  United  States 
reached  a  large  fagure,  but  Haiti,  with  no  reciprocity  treaty,  had  to 
pay  3  cents  per  pound  on  her  coffee,  with  the  result  that  this  export 
was  checked^  Although  this  tax  has  since  been  removed.  Haitian  cof 
fee  has  not  taken  its  former  place  in  the  ^jnerican  market;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  trade  will  soon  be  revived,  and  in  that  case  heavier 
imports  from  the  United  States  may  be  expected. 

Much  needed  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  preparation  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  for  the  market,  and  these  articles  are  now  more  able 
to  compete  with  those  of  other  countries. 


The  cultivation  of  cotton  baa  increased  in  the  whole  Republic,  particu- 
larly in  the  communes  of  Leogane,  Grand  Goave,  Petit  Goave,  and  in 
the  arondissenients  of  Jacmel  and  Aux  Cayes;  also  on  a  much  lai^er 
scale  in  the  Artitmnite  district.  The  Government  has  imported  a  large 
number  of  cotton  gins  from  the  United  States,  which  have  been 
distributed  in  the  arondissement  of  Leogane,  and  it  also  intends  to 
make  similar  importations  for  other  cotton-raising  precincts.  This 
article  has  the  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  important  products  of 
Haiti.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  raised  cheaper  here 
than  in  many  other  countries,  as  Haitian  cotton,  once  planted,  will 
continue  to  produce  for  twenty  years  without  replanting,  requires 
little  care  or  cultivation,  and  the  staple  is  very  fair.  In  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  to  be  planted  and  cultivated  yearly,  while  the  only  expense 
here  is  the  gathering,  ginning,  and  baling. 


The  three  sugar-making  establishments  continue  to  give  satisfaction, 
and  are  increasmg  their  production.  There  is,  so  far,  no  refined  sugar 
made;  only  the  granulated  brown  sugar,  used  entirely  for  home  con- 
sumption. One  of  the  establishments  lias  recently  renewed  its 
machinery,  introducing  some  of  the  latest  improvements.  The  excess- 
ive drought  of  last  year  lias  been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  indus- 
try, but  with  the  favorable  season,  a  much  larger  supply  and,  in  all 
probabilitv,  a  better  grade  may  be  expected.  The  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  tlie  few  past  years  has  very  sensibly  affected  the  Importation 
of  white  cut  loaf  sugar,  especially  the  beet-root  product. 


Some  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  As  yet, 
it  is  being  done  only  on  a  small  scale,  except  at  one  lai^  establishment 
which  started  some  three  years  ago.  where  the  planting  has  increased 
yearly  and  a  factory  for  making  cigars  and  cigarettes  baa  been  erected. 
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The  tobacco  produced  here  is  considered  in  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France  to  be  of  very  fine  qualitj'.  There  will,  no 
doabt,  be  more  interest  taken  in  this  product,  and  it  will  soon  become 
a  new  item  of  export. 

I  will  state  that  the  establishment  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph has  received  very  valuable  instruction  in  the  cultivation  and  cur- 
ing of  tobacco  from  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  These  instructions  were  textually  carried  out  and 
proved  of  great  value  in  every  instance. 


A  law  is  at  present  before  the  Chambers  having  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  export  duties  on  logwood  (1  per  ton,  which  is  apt  to  rapidly 
increase. 

Some  attention  is  being  paid  to  other  valuable  woods,  which  are 
found  in  abundance,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  as  well 
as  on  La  Gonave  and  Tortuga.  Two  enterprising  Germans  have 
invested  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  this  enterprise,  some  50  miles 
from  Port-au-Prince,  near  two  large  lakes,  where  there  are  large  for- 
ests of  very  valuable  woods.  They  have  put  two  small  steamers  on 
the  lakes  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  wood  across  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plains,  thence  to  be  carried  to  this  port  for  shipment. 
The  great  drawback  is  the  transportation  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea- 
shore, which  has  to  be  done  by  ox  carts  and  involves  heavy  expense. 
The  work  on  the  railroad  (the  concession  for  which  was  granted  to  a 
company  last  year)  is  being  carried  on  i-apidly;  the  terminus  will  be  at 
the  fakes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 
This  railway  will  open  up  a  very  valuable  section  of  the  country  and 
no  doubt  will  also  tend  to  largely  augment  the  products  of  the  interior, 
with  which  nothing  is  done  at  present  for  want  of  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  great  drawback  to  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  many  other 
undertakings,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  capital  to  put  it  on  a  good  basis 
and  rapidly  push  it  to  completion. 

It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  induce  foreign  capitalists  to  invest  in  these 
enterprises.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  prove  to  be  valuable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  above-mentioned  road  will  soon  be  supplied 
with  sufficient  capital  to  complete  it. 

CUSTOM    DUES. 

The  surtax  of  25  per  cent,  now  payable  in  Haitian  currency,  will  be 
collected  in  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  that  may  be  caused  oy  reductions  in  the  duties  on  coffee  and 
logwood.  This  indirect  augmentation  of  import  dues  may  possibly 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importations  of  German  goods  and 
increase  those  of  French  origin,  since  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  deduction  of  33i  per  cent,  granted  by  the  Franco- Haitian  com- 
mercial treaty  which  went  into  e^ct  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  articles  imported  from  France  are  dissimilar  to  those  imported 
from  the  United  States,  and  this  treaty  will  have  no  direct  influence  of 
a  harmful  nature  on  our  trade.  Should  success  meet  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  find  a  market  for  Haitian  coffee  in  the  United  States,  it 
wouM  very  materially  benefit  our  expoits  to  this  country.  /  -  -,  -,  I  > 
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OTHEK  EXPOKTB. 

The  exportation  of  boney,  wax,  bides,  and  like  products  is  j^raduslty 
iacreaBing,  and  more  attention  seeois  to  be  paid  to  augmenting  tbe 
production  of  tbese  articles.  I^ere  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
form  a  very  lat^e  item  of  export.  All  of  these  articles  are  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  where  they  find  a  better  market  than  in  Europe. 


A  coQtract  has  been  granted  by  the  government  to  a  Belgian  com- 
pany to  establish  a  rubber  plantation.  Twelve  hundred  acres  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  have  been  selected  for  the  purjMwe  and 
planting  has  begun.  Experts  say  that  the  land  and  climate  are  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  this  industry.  This  company  has  considera- 
ble capital  and  there  ia  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  success.  European 
capital  seems  to  be  more  inclined  to  invest  in  agricultural  enterprisea 
here  than  Amencan. 

RAILECOAU   AND   HINE8. 

The  railroad  at  Cape  Haitien  is  now  operated  for  a  distance  of  some 
20  miles  in  the  interior,  and  it  will  open  up  an  extremely  productive 
country. 

Witfi  tbe  building  of  railroads,  interest  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  in 
developing  the  valuable  mines  in  the  interior,  such  as  iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  coal. 

DBT  GOODS. 

From  one  of  tbe  principal  importers  of  dry  goods  from  the  United 
States,  I  learn  that  the  trade  has  been  fairly  good.  In  packing  and  in 
assorting  designs,  the  American  manufacturers  are  paving  attention  to 
the  wanS  of  tbe  people.  If  tbe  advantages  offered  by  European  sellers 
were  also  extended  by  our  manufactures,  such  as  greater  length  of 
credit,  more  attention  to  the  styles  desired,  etc.,  we  would  eventually 
control  this  line  of  goods.  The  following  is  instanced  as  among  the 
drawbacks  to  our  trade:  A  firm  wishing  to  deal  directly  with  tbe  manu- 
facturer, and  not  through  middlemen  or  ^ents,  wrote  to  several 
makers  of  denims,  checks,  and  prints  for  pricea.  Tbe  manufacturers 
referred  him  to  their  New  York  agents,  and  the  New  York  agents 
refused  to  give  quotations,  but  referred  him  to  tbe  commission  houses 
whose  services  he  was  trying  to  do  without,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  discounts.  An  English  manufacturer  would  have  quoted  tbe  prices 
at  once,  and  would  have  packed  and  shipped  the  goods  direct  to  the 
purchaser. 

PBOvisroNS. 

Codfish,  pork,  salt  beef,  flour,  pickled  and  smoked  herrings,  butter, 
lard,  cheese,  rice,  etc.,  are  impotted  from  tbe  United  States,  and  the 
trade  is  good  and  is  increasing.  We  have  not  yet,  it  seems,  succeeded 
in  putting  up  as  good  an  article  of  table  butter,  in  one  and  two-pound 
tins,  as  is  imported  from  Copenhagen.  The  sale  of  butter  put  up  this 
way  is  quite  an  item,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  wo  should  not  sup- 
ply the  demand  by  sending  a  good  article  to  this  market.     It  was  syc- 
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cessively  tried  by  one  firm,  but  later  an  inferior  article,  was  furnished 
and  Uie  people  again  gave  the  preference  to  the  Copeuh^en  butter, 
which  is  always  of  good  quality. 


OTHEB  IHFOBT8. 


All  the  building  and  other  lumber  is  imported  from  the  United 
States.    The  sales  bave  been  good. 

In  other  branches,  such  bb  fumiturcj  laundry  soap,  drugs,  lampe, 
hardware,  photographic  materials,  carriages,  etc.,  the  United  States 
famishes  a  i&\t  proportion  of  the  articles  consumed,  and  the  trade  is 
geneially  good. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

Three  lines  of  steamships  ply  between  New  York  and  the  different 
open  porte  of  this  Republic  weekly  and  bimonthly.  A  few  months  e^o 
the  Hamburg-American  Comjany  bought  the  Atlas  Line  of  steamers, 
and  these  are  now  running  under  the  Hamburg-American  Company's 
flag.  The  rivalry  between  the  three  stearaship  lines  ended  some  six 
months  ago  in  an  agreement  by  which  the  rates  of  freight  were  aug- 
mented over  100  per  cent.  This  naturally  had  the  effect  of  checking 
imports  somewhat,  but  the  charges  have  again  been  reduced,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  an  increase  in  imports  will  soon  be  noted. 

SAILING  VESSELS. 

In  the  last  annual  message  of  the  President,  the  attention  of  the  leg- 
islative corps  was  called  to  the  disadvantages  to  which  sailing  vessela 
are  subjected  by  the  customs  laws  of  1858  and  1859,  under  which  steam- 
ers enjoy  privileges  that  enable  them  to  carry  on  an  unfair  competition 
with  sailing  vessela,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fiscal  revenue, 


The  fluctuation  in  currency  continues,  but  during  the  past  few 
mouths,  there  has  not  been  so  great  a  rise  and  fall.  Exchange  oas  been 
more  steady  at  about  H5,  gradualiy  descending  to  12J:.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  will  again  fall  during  the  period  of  the  present  coffee  crop,  pos- 
sibly to  100,  but  not  below  this  figure.  The  gradual  destruction  oi  the 
paper  currency  by  the  Government  will  have  a  tendency  to  lower 
exchange,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  country  will  again  be  on  a 
gold  basis,  as  in  former  years. 


There  have  been  no  improvements  in  harbor  facilities  nor  extensions 
of  the  telegraph  or  cable  lines.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
taxes  for  carrying  on  business.  Commercial  travelers  are  not  taxed, 
nor  are  their  sampl&s  subject  to  customs  dues.  It  is  always  best  to 
obtain  passports  before  leaving  the  United  States.  Haiti  has  no  mer- 
chant marine,  excepting  sailing  vessels  of  from  10  to  40  tons,  built  in 
the  country,  which  are  used  in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  ([uarantine  r^^lations  are  not  strict.  If  a  vessel  arrives  with 
contagious  diseases,  it  is  placed  in  quarantine,  2  or  '6  miles  from  the 
«ity,  for  a  few  days. 
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There  are  do  laws  diacriminatine  against  American  vessela. 

There  exist  no  copyright  or  trade-mark  laws.  The  postal  rate  from 
Haiti  U}  foreign  countries  is  10  cents  per  half  ounce.  There  is  no  law 
requiring  goma  to  be  marked  so  as  to  show  the  country  of  origin  or 
manufacture. 

Between  October  1, 1900,  and  April  30, 1901, 110  vessels,  aggregating 
96,585  tons,  arrived  at  the  11  open  ports  from  the  United  States,  bring- 
ing merchandise  valued  at  $3,332,900.58. 

Haitian  produce  ahipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $1,511,948. 

1  have  dwelt  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  prospects  of  agricaltore 
m  Haia,  as  well  as  on  the  chances  for  exploiting  otner  enterprises,  for 
the  reason  that  success  in  these  undertakings  will  increase  Uie  export 
of  the  various  products  of  the  country,  the  greater  part  of  which  (with 
the  exception  of  coffee)  goes  to  the  United  States,  and  exxnnsion  in 
this  trade  will  naturally  tend  to  augment  imports  into  this  island  by 
creating  a  largerSeld  for  provisions,  machinery,  dry  goods,  glassware, 
shoes,  and  many  other  articles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables  that  our  exports 
increased  very  materially  from  October  1, 1899,  to  September  30, 1900, 
and  from  that  date  to  January,  1901.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
correct  statistics  of  imports  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1901. 

By  each  mail,  letters  are  received  from  dealers  and  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States,  asking  for  information  and  for  the  names  and 
addresses  of  merchants  in  different  branches  of  commerce  here.  The 
letters  are  promptly  answered  and  the  information  is  furnished  as  far 
as  possible. 

I  append  the  reports  of  our  consular  agents  in  the  other  ports  of  this 
island,  as  far  as  received. 

John  B.  Tcbrgs, 

Vice-  Comsuir  General, 

Poet  au  Peince,  OctoJ^-  2i,  1001. 
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Summary  of  exportr  Lo  the  XMUd  SUUm  during  the  five  months  auied  IiSay  31,  1901. 
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CAPE  HAITIBN. 

There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  commercial  conditions  in  Haiti 
ainee  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report  from  this  consulate. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  as  regards  importations  remains  nor- 
mal, but  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of 
logwood.  Recent  financial  legislation  has  produced  greater  (Stability 
in  the  currency  and  the  fluctuations  now  vary  between  the  limits  of  80 
and  120  per  cent,  as  compared  with  United  States  gold. 

A  senous  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Government  to  relieve 
commerce  and  stimulate  production.  The  following  export  duties 
were  formerly  imposed  on  staple  products; 

CoKee »3.86} 

Logwood 2. 60 

Logwood  roots 2.00 


'  Per  100  pounds. 


rlOgalloi 


7  AoKa.      I 
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A  law  which  became  operative  October  1  reduced  liie  duties  on 
these  aiticles  to  the  following  figures: 

Ccdtee $3.00 

Xxigwood 1.60 

Logwood  roots 1, 50 

All  export  duties  are  levied  in  currency  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
too  early  to  note  the  effect  of  this  reduction  on  the  trade  and  industries 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  amove  in  the  direction  of  the  ulti- 
mate abolition  of  all  export  duties.  The«e  heavy  export  duties  have 
so  reduced  values  of  the  staple  products  that  the  people  were  becom- 
ing discouraged,  and  probably  md  not  cultivate  more  than  one-half  the 
coffee  and  cacao  that  might  mive  been  produced  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

The  railroad  now  under  construction  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Ija 
Grande  Riviere,  known  as  the  "Chemtn  de  fer  du  Mord,"  has  t>een 
completed  for  more  than  half  the  distance  and  the  work  is  being  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor. 

Probably  the  most  important  and  the  most  hopeful  enterprise  under- 
,  taken  in  Kaiti  in  recent  years  is  an  agricultural  experiment  being 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Hermann,  of  Brussels.  Mr.  Hermann  has  long  con- 
ducted extensive  business  operations  in  Haiti,  and  has  now  five  houses 
in  different  cities  of  the  Republic.  He  has  purchased  an  old  colonial 
estate  situated  some  25  or  30  miles  from  Cape  Haitien,  on  the  coast,  in 
the  direction  of  Port  de  Paix,  The  estate  consists  of  2,500  acres  and 
has  been  named  the  Plantations  of  Haiti.  Ho  intends  to  cultivate 
planta  that  have  been  more  or  less  neglected,  such  as  India  rubber, 
cacao,  vanilla,  and  spices;  but  India  rubber  la  to  be  the  chief  product. 
At  present,  the  banana  is  being  grown  laigely  and  will  either  be 
shipped  to  New  York  or  ground  into  flour  on  the  spot.  Extensive 
drainage  is  being  effected  and  already  thousands  of  plants  have  been 
imported  from  Europe  and  from  Jamaica.  Mr.  Casse,  a  young  Dane, 
is  the  technical  manager. 

The  following  tables  are  designed  to  show  not  only  the  volume  of 
importations  and  exportations  at  the  port  of  Cape  Haitien,  but  also 
the  small  part  played  in  this  considerable  trade  by  vessels  carrying 
the  American  flag. 

Leonard  W.  Livinobton,  Consul. 

Cape  Haitien,  January  S,  1902. 
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Importufrom  the  IhtUeil  .%U«e  into  Capr  Haitien,  dc. — Contdnned. 


Month. 

N&IIcmaJItr  ol  Teasel. 

V&laeofcaiEO. 

1900. 

170.78 

ASS 

1CE3H.90 

ii,ne.u 

Si 

»:S:S 
1»i 

lis 

i,se>.3T 

^g;;^::::::;:::::::::::;;::::;::::::::::: 
K^tr^eglany/^v^y^y^y/^'.'////^y^y///.'.'." 

ii},«w.g2 

^EEEEEEEEE 

8.«e8.«. 

l^Si 

»j5,^i;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

SSff"!;:::::::::::::::::::: 

S;S:S 

Norw^lan 

b^;;:;:;;;;;;;;;e;:; 

!:S:S 

Month. 

NationiLlltFotTewl, 

VtlneolcuKO. 

IHN. 

ags 

7,0m.  97 

11 



December.. 

WEST   INDIES:    HAITI. 
Imporbfrom  Europe  into  tin  port  of  Cape  Hailitn,  etc. — Contiaued. 


UoDth. 

Natloiiklit)'  of  vessel. 

V«lue  at  (argo. 

:«n. 

i 

?S£!-.::;-/:::::-.:::/.::-.-.-.:-.:::"":: 

60 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 


]"iiJJ  Mmmm 


irnTiiT 


I   .', 


,CJcw<^lc 
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POKT  DE  PAIX. 

General  trade  has  left  much  to  be  desired  during  the  lu^t  yeftr.  This 
in  due  principally  to  the  poor  coffee  crop  in  this  district,  and  to  the  low 
prices  of  the  pnocipal  articles  of  export— coffee,  cocoa,  and  logwood. 

Importations  show  a  slight  increase  and  the  proportions  brought 
from  America  and  Europe  remain  about  the  same.  Importations  of 
the  finer  European  tissues  have  ^ain  ceased,  the  high  premium  ren- 
dering sales  of  such  goods  impossible.  Imports  ofAmerican  cotton 
goods  (chectui  and  stnpes)  ana  printed  domestics  of  all  classes  have 
still  further  improved,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  as  in  former  years,  to 
order  large  quantities  in  order  to  get  variety  in  designs.  United 
States  manufacturers  nowadays  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  making  up  of  sample  assortments  and  pattern  cards,  and  offer  all 
possible  advantages,  even  to  small  buyers.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
their  success  is  due  to  this. 

Conditions  in  the  lumber  trade  have  not  improved  since  laat  year; 
only  one  small  vessel,  with  100,000  square  feet  of  boards  and  scant- 
lings has  arrived. 

The  soap  manufactured  in  Cape  Haitien  has  nearly  monopolized  the 
trade  here,  and  it  seems  that  American  soap  is  not  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  price  with  the  native  product.  There  is  no  difference  in 
quality. 

BXFORT8  OF  LOGWOOD. 

The  total  quantities  of  roots  and  straight  wood  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Europe  are  about  the  same  a.s  la-st  year,  but  a  sudden 
decline  took  place  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  It  appears  that 
the  American  market  no  longer  demands  Port  de  Paix  wood.  Only  a 
few  cargoes  of  small  straight  wood  have  been  sold  lately,  and  roots 
are  not  wanted,  although  they  are  at  least  as  rich  in  dye  as  the  ordinary 
small  wood.  I  am  tola  that  to  cut  roots  requires  certain  alterations 
in  the  machinery  in  United  States  factories,  and  most  of  these  roots 
are  therefore  bemg  shipped  to  Europe.  The  following  statement  of 
logwood  shipments  to  me  United  States  shows  the  sharp  decline  during 
the  last  quarter: 

Firatqnarter,  JbIt  1  to  September  30,  1900 4,725 

Second  quarter,  October  1  to  December  31,  1900 5, 209 

Third  quarter,  Jfinuary  1  to  March  31,  1901 6, 294 

Fourth  quarter,  April  I  to  June  30,  1901 861 

There  is  very  little  straight  wood  left  in  the  country,  except  in  the 
interior,  too  far  away  for  transportation  by  ordinary  means.  Koots, 
on  the  contrary,  are  plentiful. 

OOITEE. 

As  mentioned,  last  year's  crop  was  exceptionally  poor,  and  exporta- 
tions  show  a  falling  off  of  55  per  cent.  The  bulk  has  gone  to  Europe, 
as  usual.  Fortunately,  the  outlook  for  the  next  season  is  favorable;  all 
reports  from  the  coffee  dbtricts  anDouoce  an  abundant  crop. 

OAOAO. 

This  also  shows  a  decline,  but  the  production  is  bound  to  augment, 
because  much  has  been  planted  during  the  last  few  years. 


WEST  INDIES;   HAITI. 


ffTEAHSHIP  LINB8. 


A  sort  of  trust  a^ears  to  have  been  formed  in  New  York,  causinf; 
the  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Line  to  withdraw  its  boats  from  the 
north  of  Haiti,  leaving  the  field  to  the  Cameron  Line. 

Freights  have  been  raised  to  such  a  figure  that  competition  will 
probably  again  appear  when  the  new  crop  Deginu  to  be  shipped.  An 
effort  has  Been  mode  here  to  start  a  regular  line  of  American  sailing 
vessels,  but  the  freight  was  insufficient  and  the  scheme  had  to  be 
dropped. 

TOBTUGA  ISLAND, 

Work  on  the  island  has  recently  been  stopped  ^;ain.  So  far,  onl3' 
a  few  sample  shipments  of  mahogany  crutches  and  logs  and  of  about  16S 
tons  of  fustic  have  been  made.  The  problem  of  creating  means  of 
transport  from  the  unapproachable  northern  coast,  where  the  wood  is 
found,  to  the  sheltered  south  side  of  the  island  has  not  yet  been  solved. 
A  small  kerosene  tug,  which  served  for  carrying  logs  and  crutches  of 
iiiah<^;any  from  the  so-called  "Kavine  Tr^sor"  around  the  West  point 
of  the  Tortu^  to  Port  de  Faix,  has  been  beached  at  La  Vall^s,  with  a 
broken  machine. 


A  table  of  statistics  of  trade  with  America  and  Europe  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  is  attached  to  this  report. 

C.  Abeoo, 

CoTimdar  Agent. 
PoBT  DE  Pais,  July  1, 1901. 


nd  imparig  at  port,  of  Port  de  Pave,  Jiieal  year  1901. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  BTATGS. 


Logwood  uidlogrwood 

rooiK 

Coffee. 

C«». 

Qmuittty. 

V.lne. 

QiuuHltr. 

V&lne. 

«u«ntHr. 

V»lue. 

Jul;  1  (o  December  SI,  IMO  . . 
jMnmryl  to  Joue  30,1101.. . . 

Tmt. 

'A 

»a;ts 

lis 

■SS 

we 

2,M7.77 

1G.98S 

I81.T20.M 

177 

2,1»7.6T 

161 

Becw». 

aides  uid  skim. 

F-istlc. 

QnantKy. 

Vftloe. 

QtmnUty. 

V»!ue. 

QtanUtr. 

VBlne. 

Pomdt. 
SO, 
884 

'^g 

2 

tn.27 
W.07 

»».. 

JuHUUTlWJune  80,1901.... 

168 

tl,979.as 

90S 

21*.» 

» 

73.M 

168 

BDDdrlat,  Jul;  1,  igoo,  to  June  10, 1901: 

6  pounds  turtle-shell $10.73 

8S)  pound!  old  copper 82. 71 

aO^»0  pounds  lignnio-TltB lOT.M 


Poor  expedlUoiu  by  nlllDg  ti 


EXPORTS  TO  CUBA. 

I;  utsl,  8  cows,  87  hones,  1  gotx,  1&  chickens,  6  eulhan  ]•!>,  vH 
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Logwood  rooU- 

Coaee. 

Coco*. 
Quantity.:    value. 

Fuirtlc. 

Qiuntlty,  1     Value. 

QiuDtlty. 

Valoe. 

(KunUty. 

Value. 

Jan.  I  luJune 
30,1901 

Taw,. 

BO,  moo 

12,461.00 

1,990  ta,S9S.<» 
2,009     28,117.00 

233     B.0;4.TS 
202      1,192.00 

IbM. 

■24.  CO 
18.00 

Tolal 

2,476 

i(i.W6.00 

8,999 

51,612.00 

4V&      7,266.76 

31 

42.00 

Bondrieii,  July  1, 


nabogany tTokDOwn. 


IMPORIB  FKOU  Ttlli  UNITED  STATKS. 


Ucnenl  merchaDdlse. 
Quantity.       Value. 

Lumber. 

QoaniHy. 

Value. 

i.iw    *S'5W'00 

Pert. 

it».o65 

•2,W0.IK 

I,9eo     146,494.00 

100,009 

2,080.02 

IMPOKTri  FROM  EUEOPB. 


July  1, 1900.  to  JuDe  30, 1991 . . 


Total  Impoita,  2,127  torn,  valued  at  1163,124. 


GONAIVE8. 

The  financial  crisis  in  this  island  .-still  continues  and  business  has  suf- 
fered a  great  deal.  This  year,  the  average  rate  of  premium  has  been 
125  per  cent,  but  in  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  gone  down  a  little,  on 
account  of  financial  plans  of  the  Haitian  Government. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  expoi'tH  from  this  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  yeai-  ended  June  30, 1901. 

Di'dnrrd  ecpor/*  from  Gonaivei  to  Ike  United  Staler  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


KMKita. 

3£^ 

„ 

,«•!! 

264,375.83 

These  exports  were  carried  by  twelve  sailing  vessels  and  one  steiuiier 
under  the  United  States  flag. 
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ImporU  from  United  Shda. 


ArUclM. 

Quaotltj'. 

ArUclea. 

dUMtHr. 

^EEE^[ 

Imiw.. 

l.SOT 

.i 

191,000 

sr'--  ■■■ 

=f;; 

170 

Pork 

do.... 

"*« 

v-doS:: 

DmgHifi  nionm} 

ssisn 

SSrr:::::::::: 

^:::::^^^ 

v;.?£?5S- 

u^att 

Tobacco 

;;::;:::&; 

Lud .... .'.'.'.'.'.'-.'.'.'.'.'.'.'-'.'.' 

::.S:: 

...pound... 

S70 

The  chief  imports  come  from  America,  but  some  articles  come  from 
other  couatriea  io  sm&ll  quantities,  a^  shown  below: 

France. — Faacy  t^oods,  wines  and  spirits,  jewelry,  drugs,  dry  goods, 
clothes,  shoes,  boots,  shii-ts,  and  furniture. 

(Germany. —^Painta,  oils,  drugs,  furniture,  rice,  wines  and  spirits, 
beer,  chemicals,  rubber  goods,  straw  hats,  matches,  sewing  macnines. 

Englamd.- — Cotton  and  dry  goods,  hardware,  earthenware,  paints, 
oil,  cements,  t>eer,  rice,  linen  goods,  straw  hats,  and  chemicals.. 

America. — Flour,  fish,  kerosene  oil,  hams,  furniture,  sewing  machines, 
railway  materials,  cotton  and  dry  goods,  pork,  paints,  preserves,  tur- 
pentine, lumber,  pine  and  pitcb-pine  boards,  lumber. 

J.  W.  WoEL,  (kmmilai:  Agent. 

GoNAivES,  Sftptemher  11,  1901. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENCY  AT  AUX  CATES. 


Impofb'  from  Vniied  SlaUi  ai  Aitx  Caijet  during  (he  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


Articles. 

Qnmntlly. 

Artldea. 

aimnilty. 

Alewi™ 

barrela 

'  % 
S,CWI 

3s 

870,400 

i 

so 

lis,  600 

"■1 

178 

Furniture 

'■1 

£d;;rioiiv.v.v;;^ 

do.... 

....barrelB.. 

v.v.'S;:: 

S^^::::::::::::. 

...gSllOM. 

^i^"f::::;:::::::::::v 

LaJd 

.::3S; 

^■a 

scaled  herringg 

SS.':'"':::::::::::::: 

v.. boxes!! 

:::::::jf:: 

26,831 

"'1 

MBckerei 

■;;S'=:- 

SS:--;.-.-::.;;:.;.-;;;; 

.-..sa:: 

,'S 

....barTeb.. 

2.817 

Pepper 

Pe«« 

...pound... 

..ItMirels.. 

v.vS.f;: 

2 

Cement 

.'.'.'."doien'.! 

ffc-niiii-.E;;.-v;; 

&ii:= 

■;i5:: 

80,700 

821 
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Imparttfrom  Vniied  Stata  at  Aax  Cayet  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901— Coa^ueA. 


8o»p boneso 

'*ESS2S- 

aalling  cloth 

-i^— 

Jt-ffeiiV. 

....!..^... 

-U^:::::::::::::::::. 

::'SS." 

gj&::::;;:::::: 

dmeri... 

Fork»  and  gpoona,  metal 

S^'Er-; 

^^- 

CblmneyB dofeo. 

Ptou.  packs do... 

Buttona '. .groaa. 

Wicks dozen. 

Stnwhatai ..do... 

BtupenderB do. . . 

fici^wa gro^. 

Bomera dozeo. 

Locks do... 

H»r hal™. 

Ropei poands. 

''™"'-"-~'  milk dozen. 


ArUda. 

Quarter  ended- 

Total. 

SeptW),ia». 

i>ec.si,ieoo. 

MBr.n,lKn. 

June50,l»0L 

Coffee 

n,  078. 00 
^.00 

t6,2SO.OO 

tM45.00 

180.  €0 

TM.OO 
26.00 
160.00 

76.00 

'^Z 

moo 

'■gS:S8 

1,067.70 

S07.90 

160,00 
SO.  00 

1W.O0 

1S:« 

2,ST6.TD 

9,M1.0O 

8.«J3.«) 

S,B»T.30 

E.  L.  DOTTON,  Jr., 

Acting  Consular  Agent. 


BEPOItX  KIU>M  CONSULAR  AGENC7  AT  JACMEL. 
IMPORTS. 

Compared  with  those  of   last  year,   imports  show  a  considerable 
increase,  viz: 


ProvWons. 

Dry  goods. 

tZB".33H 
ISt.Mt 

The  gain  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  better  prices  receiyed  daring 
the  year  for  coffee  in  foreign  markets.  However,  there  is  now  a  surplus 
stock  of  goods  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population  during  the 
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ma.  The  importation  of  provisions  in  general,  such  a^  flour, 
fish  stuffs,  rice,  pork,  beans,  l&rd,  and  butter,  depends  not  solely  upon 
higher  or  lower  prices  for  coffee,  but  also  to  a  degree  on  the  lo<»l 
crops  of  corn,  beans,  and  rice,  and  the  production  oibananaa. 

Apart  from  dry  goodSj  such  as  denims,  prints,  checks,  gray  and 
^hite  calicoes,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  imports  of  American  manu- 
factures have  greatly  fallen  off  since  coffee  has  lost  so  much  in  value; 
but  I  may  still  mention,  as  among  the  principal  imports,  glassware, 
lamps,  lanterns,  and  hardware,  such  as  carpenter  and  mason  tools, 
nails,  fencing  wire;  also  some  household  articles.  Only  one  vessel 
arrived  last  year  laden  with  lumber — pitch  and  white  pine. 


Compared  with  the  year  1899-1900,  the  returns  for  coffee  show  a 
considerable  decrease  in  production  and  value,  while  other  produce, 
such  as  logwood,  orange  peel,  cotton,  cocoa,  etc.,  is  more  favorable; 
the  production  of  these,  however,  is  trifling. 

The  coffee  crop  of  1899-1900  amounted  to  14,231,121  pounds,  which, 
estimated  at  the  average  price  of  (10,  would  yield  ¥1,423, 112. 10.  The 
crop  of  1900-1901  amounted  to  10,674,906  pounds,  valued  at  $9,  or 
a  total  of  $960,741.54.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  yield  of  3,556,216 
pounds,  and  in  value  of  11462,370.56,  paper. 

EcporU  taid  imporU  oj  Jacnul  during  tiie  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


tiDvolce  Taloe,  not  Includins  Import  dotlee  nor  luuUng  eipenaw.] 

Sold. 

Dtt  Roodfl  from  all  parts ■1121,659 

ftovtoioM  from  the  8Ute8 238,338 

Total 360,197 


a. 

Export  dntlM  paid. 

sold  of  ex- 

exporud. 

HkIUah 
paper. 

nar 

:;;::;;e:;;I;;; 

io.m,«K 
'■'^■™ 

l!382 

■S;S 

1| 

1,420 
14^000 

•412,783. 0« 

2,sn.w 

"•1 

"1:S:!S 

g^^r' ::;;::;:::; 

0,128.00 

m.58 
Duly  lew. 

Daly  tree, 

uiso 

87.  (f; 
Duly  Iree. 

Daty  free. 
M.00 

=^^^- 

Duty  (ret. 

■;;;;;..v.v.-.k;'S:: 

Duij  rree. 

>Z02.B8 

416,8a0.71i 

470,715.00 

•TbedryioodB  !*„-„ , ._ 

■176.000.  spid.  Uiiu  biiagiog  the  total  raloe  ol  ImporU  ap  to  •118,388. 
^Oold.fRin. 


1b  belns  mostly  declared  at  le«  than  Uielr  acloal  Taloe.  tliii  may  be  (atlmaled  at 


,Goo<^le 
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FlW. 

Number. 

Sir 

T=!" 

sa 

!5 

gSS! 

m 

287,286 

The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  has  been  double  that  of  last  year. 
The  cultiration  of  this  product  has  a^in  been  taken  up  in  this  district 

Some  feeble  attempts  at  cultivating  cacao,  I  am  told,  are  being 
made;  the  result,  however,  will  not  be  seen  for  some  years. 


AORICULTDKAL  BISTH0D8. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  methods  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  the  implements  used  by  the  planters  being  the  same  as  those 
of  fifty  years  sgo;  and  there  has  been  no  progress  m  the  treatment  of 
the  chief  product,  coffee,  in  spite  of  the  constant  depreciation  of  the 
bean. 

INDUSTRIBS. 

There  is  no  industry,  properly  so  called,  in  this  district.  I  may, 
however,  mention  that  straw  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  saddles,  bridles, 
and  cotton  girths,  all  rudimentary  and  coarse  in  chamcter,  are  made  by 
the  natives.  There  are  some  shoemaking  establishments  in  the  town, 
conducted  by  foreigners,  which  do  a  better  class  of  work  and  employ 
men  from  the  neighboring  islands,  the  material  being  imported  from 
France  and  Enghnd.  This  trade,  although  of  little  importance,  is 
nevertheless  increasing  on  account  of  the  goods  beingcheaper  than  the' 
imported  ones. 

Hugo  Jensen,  Conarilar  Agent. 

Jacmel,  Auffusi  ly  1901. 


REPORT  FROM  CON3TILAB  AGENCY  AT  JEREMIE. 

Importt/rom  Ike  United  Sola  iiUo  Jeremiefor  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


ArUclM. 

Qnarter  endiog— 
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S8pt-80,U>00. 

DecSl.lW. 

Mu.sipiBin. 

JimBa).i»oi. 

thejreM. 

4S 

!:| 
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30 

■i 

30 

m 

g5ST.er-ii,:;.v.v:;; 

■S-- 

78 
Z.7W 

i^S 

"■g 

"■S 

■••g 

-s 

...boiee.. 

aeo 

« 

/  IM 

..b«iel».. 

1    CB 
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InvpofUjrom  the  United  Stale*  into  Jeremie/or  the  ytar  ended  June  SO,  1901 — ContiDned. 


Co^goodi.... 

ell».. 

^raelle 

pound... 

K'"" 

pleccD.. 

HeiTbiKa 

gs-fisf 

pgs^^-- 

ffiSr^ 

^^^■■ 

FDrter 

.dozen  bottla.. 

Shoes 

piece*.. 

..doienp«j™.. 

■-■■■■■S'' 

TOlKM^CO .pouiMto:: 

SaUawnlDg 

■::::::::::'X:- 

Quarter  ending— 


10,416 
137 

1, 127 


L.  Tkabadd  Bouziee, 

Cormdar  Agent. 


BEPOBT  FROM  CONSTTLAB  AGEIIT  AT  ST.  MARC. 

St.  Marc  is  a  small  town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  having  a  port 
with  deep  water  in  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 

The  principal  industry  is  agriculture,  which,  however,  does  not  pro- 
gress in  any  way.  The  people  make  a  fair  quantity  of  rum  for  home 
consumption,  by  means  of  distillation.  Id  general,  industry  is  poor 
throughout  the  country. 

The  import  trade  is  mostly  from  the  United  States,  which  sends  all 
the  provisions  consumed  here,  such  as  salt  beef  and  pork,  salt  fish, 
flour,  tobacco,  etc.  Dry  goods  are  also  brought  from  the  United  States, 
but  in  smaller  quantities  uian  from  Europe,  on  account  of  higher  prices 
and  less  favorable  terms  of  credit. 

Exports  consist  of  logwood,  cotton,  and  coffee,  which  are  nearly  all 
shipped  to  Europe.    Formerly,  a  good  part  of  the  dyewood  was  sent 
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to  the  United  States,  but  for  four  or  five  yearB  all  has  been  directed  to 
European  markets,  where  the  prices  are  higher. 

The  climate  is  healthful  and  cool.*   There  are  only  a  few  American 
citizens  in  this  district. 

CommunicatioD  with  New  York  is  furnished  by  the  Dutch,  Atlaa, 
and  GameroD  lines. 

Chas.  Mior,  Conaular  Agent. 

St.  Maho,  August  10, 1901. 


SUPPIiEMENTAST. 

Since  my  annual  report  of  December,  1899,  there  have  been  no 
changes  of  importance  in  business.  At  that  time,  exporters  were 
expecting  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coffee,  but  instead,  it  fell  to  the  lowest 
rate  known;  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  lower  the 
exchange  on  gold  have  met  with  no  success.  The  premium,  in  spite 
of  the  diminution  in  the  circulating  medium,  went  up,  and  keeps  at 
150  per  cent,  more  or  less. 

Again,  part  of  this  coffee  formerly  went  to  Hamburg  when  the 
stock  at  Havre  was  too  large;  but  now  the  German  Government  aska 
for  a  treaty  similar  to  that  made  last  year  with  France,  or  a  high  duty 
will  be  imposed  on  coffee  in  Germany. 

The  last  crap  was  not  abundant,  and  the  one  now  beginning, 
although  precocious,  will  not  exceed  the  ordinary  average. 

The  minister  of  finance  has  presented  a  praject  to  the  chambers  to 
retire  87  cents  gold  per  100  pounds  of  the  export  duty  on  coffee  and  to 
pay  in  gold  the  25  per  cent  additional  duty  on  imports. 

The  cotton  crop  has  been  pretty  good  and  has  given  3,227  bales, 
weighing  1,459,105  pounds;  nearly  500,000  pounds  more  than  last  year. 
It  is  ho^d  that  the  new  crop  will  yield  still  more,  because  much  new 
ground  has  been  planted  witn  cotton  this  year. 

The  new  crop  of  coffee  will  be  more  abundant  than  the  last  one,  and 
the  quality  promiiies  to  be  excellent. 

Very  little  ic^wood  goes  to  the  United  States.  This  year,  it  has  not 
been  in  gi-eat  demand  in  the  European  markets,  and  the  price  being  low 
there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  exportation. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  importation.  The  greater  part 
is  represented  by  American  provisions,  and  the  remainder  by  dry  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe.  The  longer  credits 
granted  by  European  firms  will  always  cause  the  preference  for  this 
trade  to  be  given  to  Europe. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  this  district  continues  excellent. 

Charles  Miot,  Consular  Agent. 

St.  Mabo,  September  ig,  1901. 
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DOMINICAN  KEPITBLIC.    (SANTO  BOMINGO.) 

Reliable  statistics  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1901,  are  not 
obtaioable  in  detail.  Ttie  following  shows  the  exports  of  this  Republic 
for  the  calendar  year  1900: 
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The  total  value  of  the  above  exports  is  stated  at  96,005,864.22.  Sep- 
arate values  are  not  >,^ven. 

Receipts  from  imports  for  thesamc  period  amounted  to$3,392,051,74, 
and  were  collected  at  the  following  ports: 

Santo  Domingo *572,2I4.96  I  Axutt $90,721.59 

PuertoPlato LW.Ml.OS     Samana 13.930.26 

HacoriB 476,588.71     MonteChriati 64,785.93 

Sanchex :«9,625.36  |  Barahona 7,683.83 

The  declared  or  appraised  value  of  the  imports  from  which  the 
above  receipts  were  obtained  amounted  to  J3,SJ33,177.87.  On  some 
articles  of  import  the  duty  is  specific,  on  others  it  is  according  to  value, 
but  from  the  above  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  the  average  rate  is  70 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Although  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  at  hand, 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1900  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  receipte  of 
the  Government  are  also  larger. 

INDUSTRY  AND  TBADE. 

Sugar,  tobacco,  bananas,  honey,  hides,  wax,  and  wood  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export.  Of  late,  considerable  attention  is  being  eiven 
to  the  growing  of  coffee,  and  in  a  few  years  I  think  this  will  be  a  large 
and  profitable  industry.  The  sugar  crop  of  the  past  year  was  large 
and  the  yield  satisfactory  to  the  planters,  but  the  low  prices  and  the 
high  export  duty  which  was  paid  on  early  shipments  have  left  but  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  The  outlook  for  this  industry  here  is  quite 
gloomy,  and  the  opinion  is  general  that  unless  some  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  the  United  States,  similar  to  that  which  will  prol»bIy  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  estates  here  will  have  to 
be  abandoned.  Nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  capital  invested  in  sugar 
here  is  American,  and  this  industry  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  tonnage 
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carried  io  Amerioao  vessels  from  these  ports.  The  clerical  forces  and 
skilled  laborers  employed  on  nearly  ali  the  estates  are  American,  the 
machinery,  locomotives,  carsj  etc.,  are  of  American  manufacture,  and 
the  electrical  plants  with  their  appliances,  with  which  several  of  the 
estates  have  been  supplied,  have  come  from  the  United  States.  Unless 
some  such  arrangement  is  made,  it  seems  likely  that  our  exports  to  the 
island  will  decline. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  trade,  85  per  cent  of  which  we  now  fur- 
nish, we  supply  all  of  the  lumber  imported  and  a  ^od  portion  of  the 
other  buildiDP  materials,  such  as  nails,  hinges,  locks,  and  other  door 
fastenings.  The  covering  of  the  house  is  usually  of  galvanized  iron, 
and  this  article,  which  is  constantly  growing  in  demand,  now  comes 
almost  exclusively  from  England.  I  find  from  a  pretty  thorough 
investigation  that  the  small  amount  of  this  article  wnich  comes  from 
the  United  States  is  much  superior  in  quality,  weight,  and  durability  to 
its  successful  English  rival,  and  of  course  costs  a  little  more  and  must 
be  sold  at  a  higher  price.  "  Six  by  10.3  by  26  "  is  the  size  of  the  English 
sheets,  each  of  which  weighs  about  14  pounds,  and  cost  £101  Is.  3d. 
($492.06)  per  ton.  Cheapness  mther  than  durability  gives  to  articles  in 
this  market  a  decided  advantage.  What  is  said  in  regard  to  roofing 
material  applies  also  to  guttei'ing  and  spouting.  There  is  a  fine  and 
gixiwing  trade  in  this  material,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  manufacturers, 
with  a  little  effort,  could  have  the  gi'eater  part. 

1  note  with  pleasuie  that  our  trade  in  several  lines  has  largely 
increased  in  the  past  few  years.  Three  years  ago,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  find  a  shoe  or  a  hat  of  American  manufacture,  but  now  they  are 
handled  by  a  good  many  houses.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  had  as  a  fellow -passenger  to  New  York  a  representative  of  a 
wholesale  shoo  house  of  tnat  city,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  sales  he  had  maide  here. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  Republic  as  it  relates  to  trade  is  in  a 
satisfactoi7  state.  By  this  I  mean  that  currency  maintains  a  steady 
rate  of  exchange,  and  the  recent  reduction  of  auty  on  a  number  of 
articles  of  import  has  brought  larger  profits  to  merchants,  although 
consumers  complain  that  prices  remain  the  same.  But  according  to  a 
recent  memorial  by  the  minister  of  finance  to  the  National  Congress,  the 
Government  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  a  large  and  growing  deficit. 
Aside  f  TOni  the  cost  of  putting  down  the  recent  attempt  at  revolution, 
the  deficit  is  the  natural  i-esult  of  the  abolition  of  the  export  and  the 
reduction  of  the  import  duty,  which  has  been  in  effect  about  six  months. 
The  committee  having  in  cliarge  the  minister's  memorial  has  made  a 
report  recommending,  among  other  things,  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
or  the  salaries  of  Government  employees,  including  members  of  Con- 

tress.  This  measure,  if  adopted,  will  go  far  toward  wiping  out  the 
eficit,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  a  i-ai-e  example  of  patriotism. 
The  Government  continues  the  redemption  and  incineration  of  the  old 
national-bank  bills,  whose  issue  brougnt  large  profits  to  several  private 
persons  and  well-nigh  ruin  to  the  Government,  At  the  sale  made  a 
few  days  ago,  $5,000  gold  brought  $36,113  in  these  bills.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  has  to  its  credit,  in  ashes,  $1,940,279  of  these  bills,  which 
IB  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  issue.  ^h)OqIc 
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The  GoTGrnment  owns  the  Central  Railroad,  running  from  Puerto 
Plata  on  the  north  to  the  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Santiago,  Bome 
60  miles  in  the  interior.  This  road  encounters  a  mountainous  grade 
soon  after  leaving  Puerto  Plata,  which  it  climbs  and  descends  by  means 
of  cog  wheela.  From  the  other  side  to  the  city  of  Santiago,  it  traverses 
a  rich  and  fertile  re^on  populated  by  native  agriculturists,  whoae 
products,  mostly  tob^co  and  cacao,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  freight 
carried  by  the  road,  from  which  it  earned  last  year  )S1 64,995. 

The  railroad  from  Sanchez,  at  the  head  of  the  Samana  Bay,  extends 
some  40  miles  into  the  interior,  and  is  the  seaboard  outlet  of  another 
region  whose  increasing  production  promises  well  for  the  road's  future. 
It  IS  said  that  the  road  is  now  paying  expenses,  but  it  is  owned  by  an 
English  corporation,  and  no  Government  revenue  is  derived  from  it 
However,  I  oelieve  that  after  a  certain  term  of  years  the  road,  with  all 
ita  equipment,  will  revert  to  the  Government,  as  I  understand  that  the 
Goverument  does  not  grant  perpetual  corporate  franchises. 

NEW  RAILWATS. 

Ck)ngre98  has  renewed  a  concession  to  a  Frenchman  for  building  a 
railroM  from  this  city  to  San  Cristobel,  distant  some  25  miles.  The 
grant  allows  either  steam  or  electricity  as  a  motive  power.  This  road, 
if  built,  will  reach  the  San  Oistobel  Mountains,  which  are  said  to 
contain  valuable  minerals. 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  valuable  concession  yet  granted  by 
this  Government  was  concluded  a  few  days  ago,  by  which  Mr.  Olof 
Zetterlund,  a  Swedish-American,  is  permitted  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Bomana  to  Seybo,  and  northward  toward  the  Samana  Bay,  This  road 
"  will  extend  through  a  rich  valley  that  slopes  seaward  from  the  baseof 
the  mountain  chain  that  extends  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay. 
The  entire  valley  is  threaded  with  small  rivers  which  rise  in  the  bills 
to  the  north.  Already,  there  are  several  flourishing  villages  through 
which  the  road  will  pass.  The  concession  also  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  build  and  control  a  wharf  and  warehouse  at  Romans,  with  a  fairly 
liberal  tarifiF  annexed.  As  soon  as  the  work  is  begun,  the  Government 
binds  itself  to  make  Romana  an  open  port,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment revenues  collected  through  it  is  to  be  set  aside  for  immigra- 
tion purposes;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  money  so  arising  will  be 
expended  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Zetterlund.  American  capital 
is  back  of  this  enterprise,  and  there  ia  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  success.  I  may  remark  that  this  Government  seems  anxious 
to  obtain  desirable  immigrants,  and,  as  seen,  has  manifested  that  nish 
!□  a  substantial  way. 

COTTON. 

As  mentioned  in  some  of  my  former  reports,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  Republic  seem  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  all  vegetation 
requiring  exemption  from  frost  About  a  year  ago,  experiments  were 
made  in  cotton  growing,  and  these  have  resulted  so  satisfactorily  that 
larger  fields  have  now  been  planted,  and  some  of  the  abandoned  cane 
fields  are  being  converted  into  cotton  plantations.  If  the  sugar  indus- 
try has  to  be  abandoned,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  fields  now 
green  with  cane  will  in  a  few  years  be  white  with  cotton.    ,  -  i 
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Becent  discoveries  of  what  appear  to  be  extensive  and  valuable  min- 
eral deposits  in  the  bills  and  mountains  of  Han  Cristobel  have  awak- 
ened interest  in  this  industry,  and  steps  have  been  taken  looking  to 
a  development  of  tbese  mines;  and  there  ia  now  a  force  of  laborers 
working  under  the  direction  of  an  American  expert  engineer.  Amer- 
ican capital  holds  an  option  on  the  concession  for  operating  these 
mines. 

While  gold  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  bed  of  streams 
flowing  from  these  mountains,  it  is  only  recently  that  the  existence  of 
copper  ore  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in  what  is  thought  to  be  paying 
quantities,  has  been  discovered.  The  Government  has  some  sort  of 
ownership  of  all  minerals,  whether  found  in  public  or  private  lands, 
and  under  the  grant  given  in  this  instance,  it  will  receive  3  per  cent  of 
the  gross  output 

O.  L.  Maxwsll,  Conmd-  General. 

Sahto  DoMDiao,  Oeioier  «4, 190J. 
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ABGENTINE  BEPUBMC. 

BUENOS  ATKES. 

The  Arffentine  Republic  is  one  of  those  countries  which  excite  the 
imagination  of  writera.  Ita  rivers  give  une^ualed  facilities  for  trans- 
portation; its  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile;  its  woods  are  choice;  its 
vast  plains  are  covered  with  herds  of  catUe  and  sheep;  its  vegetable 
products  abound. 

Nevertheless,  the  shield  has  its  reverse,  and  there  are  conditions 
which  more  or  less  harshly  undeceive  those  who  come  with  plans  for 
settlement,  business,  or  projects  for  internal  improvemenU.  In  par- 
ticular, Argentina  lacks  aiversilied  industries  ana  easy  and  cheap  com- 
iiiunioation  for  men  and  commodities. 

The  trade  in  1900  was: 

ImporU  and  export*  for  year  1900. 

OoU. 

Total  imports $113,485,068 

Total  exportH 164,600,412 

These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
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The  United  States  sold  $2,028,317  less  goods  than  in  1899,  and  the 
exports  thither  from  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1900  were  $784,760 
loss  than  in  1899. 

The  countries  showing  an  increase  in  imports  and  exports  in  1900  are: 
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The  countries  showing  a  decrease  in  imports  and  exports  in  1900  are: 


Country. 

Im  porta. 

Exports. 

Counto'. 

import. 

Exports. 

IS,3fi8,G30 
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"SS, 
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The  following  are  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1901,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1900: 

Total  importe  for  first  six  months: 

1900 $56,627,693 

1901 66,619, 776 

Total  exports  for  first  six  months: 

1900 94,099,151 

1901 97,776,764 


The  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  v 
tributcd  among  the  followiDg  countries: 


edia- 


Cojnlpj-, 

Imports. 

EiportB.    ,,               Country.               \    Importa.        Eiportt. 

14,103,988  1   It^T ■      7,7B4,S12        2,4S9.fl70 

264.728      Holland 88,911        1.819,812 

8,967.691   ,  Ponguay S72,B§S           182.906 

447,409      United  Kingdom 18,462,882      16.478,482 

4,080,947   1  Uruguay  ,..:         838,808        2,111,8]3 

847.041      Other  ooontrlee ]8t,2m        4.611, S6T 

The  total  imports  into  the  At^ntine  Republic  from  the  year  1892 
to  June  30,  19Ul,  were: 

1892 191,482,163 

1893 96,223,628 

1894 92,778,625 

189S 95,096,438 

1896 112,163,591 


The  total  exports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  year  1893 
to  June  30, 1901,  were: 


.  5113,370,337 

94, 090, 159 

.     101,687,986 

.     120, 067, 790 


1897 $101,169,531 

1898 133,829,458 

1899 184,917,531 

1900 154,600,412 

1901  (wimontha) 97,776,76* 


The  exports,  by  articles,  for  the  year  1900,  were: 


£K-.-. 


..  number..  1,050,737 
do....  2,808,726 


HoreehideB: 

Dry 

Salt 

SheepekiDB.. 

H(ur ao 

(Pipes 

Tallow \CaeiB 

I.  Hogebeada . . 

Goatoldns balee.. 

Wool do...- 

Froienwetbeifl  ....number.-  2 


Wheat  tons..  2,042,167 

MwM, do....  740,685 

Linseed do.,..  ' 

Flour tons. . 

Bran do 

Pollards do 

Oilseed bags.. 

Quai1«rBbeef number..  _    .__. 

Hay bales..  1,423,967 

Qnebracho  wood tons..  221,223 

Tobacco balee, .  14, 887 

Butter cases..  40,48? 

Si^ar tons..  17,. — 


37,916 
68,916 
154,821 
112.123 
261,366 
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Average  aeiffhii. 

One  b«le  of  wool,  460  kilos  (992  pouads):  1  bale  of  eheepekiiu,  450  kilos  (992 
pounds);  1  tx^eof  hair,  460  kilos  (992  pounds) ;  1  bole  of  Koatekins,  370  kilos  (816 
pounds);  1  bale  of  hay,  60  kilos  (110  pounda);  1  pipe  of  tallow,  4O0  kilos  (882 
poonda);  1  hogshead  of  tallow,  200  kiloe  (441  ponndB);  1  cask  of  tallow,  100  kilos 
(220  pounds) ;  1  case  of  butter,  25  kilos  (65  pouods). 

The  exports  of  cereals  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  were: 

Wheat tone..  776,044 

Maize .lo....  481,966 

Linaeed do....  363.427 

The  export  of  wheat  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  v/&s  775,044 
tons,  against  1,528,000  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1900,  or  a  decrease  of 
753,000  tons. 

EXPOKTATION  OP  WOOL. 

'Hie  commercial  statistics  gire  the  following  for  the  exportation  of 
wool,  from  October  1  to  July  12,  of  the  years  1896-97  to  1900-1901: 


Y«,, 

Baien. 

Pounds 

1896-07 
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EXPORTS  OF  LIVE   STOCK   AND  FBOZBN   MUTTON. 

In  1890,  20,000  tons  of  frozen  mutton  was  exported,  43,000  tons  of 
jerked  beef,  663  tons  of  frozen  beef,  50,000  live  sheep,  and  150,000 
live  cattle.  The  exports  of  live  stock  to  Europe  were  5,240  live  cattle 
and  24,670  sheep,  and  to  Brazil  8,776  cattle. 

The  live  cattle  exported  in  1890,  1895,  and  1900  were: 

Exporti  oj  Kve  eaOIe. 
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LUHBEB  UfFOBTS. 

The  importe  of  lumber  tor  the  year  1900  were: 
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The  imports  of  lumber  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  were: 
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EXPORT  OF  UUEBRACHO   WOOD  AND   ITS  PRODDCT8. 

The  export  of  quebracho  wood  for  the  year  1900  was  239,836  tons, 
with  a  value  of  $2,898,362  f^ld,  aud  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901 
106,427  tons;  value,  $1,064,427  gold.  The  export  of  sawdust  of  que- 
bracho wood  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  10  tons,  with  a  value  of 
$100  gold;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901,  there  was  Done  exported. 
Extract  of  quebracho  wood  exported  during  the  year  1900  amounted 
to  5,957  tons;  value,  $595,701  gold,  and  for  *the  first  six  months  of 
1901  to  1,349  tons;  value,  $154,861. 

IMPORTS  OF  HINEBAL  OOB. 

Tlie  total  imports  of  mineral  oils  for  the  year  1900,  from  were: 

Benrine f6,630  I  Linaeed  oil «40,2S2 

Turpentine 138,646     Lobricsting  oil 546,646 

Uaaoline 2,587     Petroleoih 1,117,047 

Cola*  oil 30,725  |  Saphtha 472,664 

The  total  imports  of  mineral  oils  for  first  six  months  1901,  were: 

Benzine $29,088  |  Linseed  oil 112,522 

Turpentine 4S5,769     Lubricating  oil 207,875 

GaaoUne 12,522     Petroleum : 567,363 

Colzaoll 84,240  |  Nuplitha 300,887 

BnENOfl  ATBE8. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  capital  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  was 
first  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  1535,  destroyed  by  the 
Quarandies  Indians  in  1537,  rebuilt  and  destroyed  in  1539,  and  filially 
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founded  by  Don  Juan  de  Garay  on  June  11,  1580.  In  1650,  there 
were  about  400  houses.  In  1852,  the  city  had  76:000  inhabitants;  in 
1864, 140,000  inhabitants;  in  1869,  177,787;  in  1887,  400,000;  in  1895, 
600,000,  and  in  1900,  810,000. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  right  margin  of  the  river  Plata,  which 
at  tfaia  point  is  45  kilometers  (27.9  miles)  wide,  and  it  is  20  meters 

S5.6  feet)  above  sea  level.  It  is  200  kilometers  (124.  miles)  weat  of 
ontevtdeo,  capital  of  Urnguay.  It  has  an  area  of  18,141  hectares 
(44,826  acres)  and  in  extent  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world. 
It  is  larger  than  Paris,  Berlin,  Bordeaux,  (rlasgow,  Edinbunr,  Dublin, 
Hamburg,  Genoa,  or  Vienna,  but  is  smaller  than  London,  l^rseilles, 
or  Manchester. 

The  form  of  the  city  is  like  a  chessboard,  in  which  the  blocks  are 
100  meters  (328  feet)  long.  The  majority  of  the  streets  are  narrow, 
but  a  few  are  10  meters  (32.8  feet)  wide.  The  principal  avenues  are  30 
meters  (98.4  feet)  wide,  as  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west;  it  is  paved  with  asphalt  and  lighted  by  electricity.  Besidea  the 
avenues  there  are  72  parks.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  paved  with 
asphalt,  wood,  paving  blocks,  macadam,  and  rubble. 

The  drainage  works,  commenced  in  1874,  were  finished  in  1890  at  a 
cost  of  $33,(X)0,000  gold,  and  discbarge  into  the  river  Plata,  near 
Quilmes,  25  kilometers  (15.5  miles)  from  the  city. 

The  principal  docks  and  ports  of  the  country  are  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  they  are  said  to  L-e  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 


The  annual  increase  in  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  extraordi- 
nary, aa  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  increase 
in  some  of  the  most  important  cities  in  1900,  viz: 

InertOK  ofpoptdaiUm  of  itumos  Ayret  as  compared  mlh  other  dliet. 
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Of  the  total  population  of  the  Republic,  4,500,000  inhabitants,  18 
per  cent  reside  in  the  capital. 

The  total  births  during  the  year  1900  were  32,178.  The  number  of 
deaths,  from  all  diseases,  wa8  16,504,  an  increase  of  2,987  over  1899. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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AGEIOULTCTBE. 


The  leading  agricultural  provinceB  ia  the  Republic  are  Santa  Fe, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  and  Entre  Rios.  TTie  area  sown  for  the 
1900-01  crop  is  estimated  as  followB: 
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The  exports  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  since  1894  have 
t>een,  in  tons: 


Exports  of  principal  agrvMUvral  produOt. 
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The  export  estimates  for  the  year  1901  a 
and  400,000  tons  of  linseed. 


i  1,250,000  tons  of  wheat 


Ai^ntina  is,  essentially,  a  pastoral  country,  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  agriculture  has  assumed  its  present  importance.  The 
provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Entre  Eios,  and  Corrientes  are  the  prin- 
ciwil  live-stock  raisers. 

The  imports  of  fine  live  stock  (which  are  admitted  duty  free)  have 
been  heavy  for  the  past  few  years,  as  Argentine  cattle  raisers  have 
spent  large  sums  of  money  in  improving  their  stock.  Argentine  ports 
were  closed  to  the  importation  of  fine  live  stock  from  England,  France, 
and  other  countries  in  1900,  on  account  of  several  shipments  having 
arrived  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  the  cattle. 

The  imports  during  the  past  five  years  have  been: 
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IBM. 
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The  above  figures  include  every  class  of  animals. 

The  export  trade  in  live  stock  (no  export  duty)  has  become  very 
important,  but  the  outbreak  of  tbe  foot-and-mouth  disease  oloaed 
English  and  European  ports  to  Argentine  live  stock. 

Gooqfc 
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The  export  of  live  stock  in  J898,  1899,  and  1900  was  as  foUows: 
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The  large  export  of  horses  was  principally  for  account  of  the  British 
Government,  for  use  in  the  South  African  war,  the  avera^^  price 
being  between  $30  and  $85  gold. 

There  are  three  meat-freezing  eafablishmente  in  the  coantry,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  industry  will  be  considerably  developed  within 
the  next  few  years,  on  account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  live-stock  export 
trade.  The  three  factories  are  Sansinena's,  with  works  at  Barracas 
al  Sud;  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Company,  at  Campana,  and  the 
Las  Palmas  Produce  Company,  at  Zarate,  all  within  this  consular 
district 

The  exports  of  frozen  meat  foi  the  past  three  yeai-s  have  been — 
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The  butcher  industry  is  also  a  vevy  important  one.  The  principal 
products  are  jerked  beef  (exported  to  brazil  and  Cutn)  and  preserved 
meat  and  extract  of  meat,  which  are  exported  to  Europe. 

Argentina  is  one  of  the  principal  wool-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  The  clip  commences  in  September  and  the  exports  in  October. 
The  export  in  bales  during  the  past  £vo  years  is  given  under  the  head- 
ing "Exportation  of  wool." 

TAEIPP  VALUATIONS. 

■  Ai^ntioa  is  a  protectionist  country  and  sustains  several  indostriea, 
all  or  which  have  to  import  their  raw  material. 

The  imports  are  valued  according  to  a  tariff  arranged  by  a  committer 
of  merchants  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  tariff  of  values  has 
to  be  approved  Dy  Congress;  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  invoice 
prices  or  bills  of  lading,  except  for  goods  not  mentioned  in  the  official 
tariff.  Up  to  1900,  the  tariff  was  fixed  annually,  but  in  that  year  Con- 
gress ordainedthatitshould  remain  in  force  for  three  years.  This  is  of 
great  importance  to  importers.  The  valuation  of  exports  subject  to 
duty  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  value  of  undutiable 
products  is  taken  from  average  market  rates. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  in  the 
past  five  years  have  been: 
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SHIPPING  AND   NAVIGATION. 

The  number  and  tonnsee  of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports 
during  Uie  past  five  years  nave  been: 


y«r. 
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The  ocean-going  steamers  entering  ths  clocks  at  this  port  have  num- 
bered: 
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ABOENTIirai  POST  OHABQES. 


The  fixed  charges  which  have  to  be  paid  by  steamers  and  sailing 
\-e86cl8  arriving  at  any  Argentine  port  are: 


PudUi  Indlo  uid  Cblco  Bank  togetber,  per  re 
Health  dues; 
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Cargo  aleamera  par  tor  paicketprlTlieges 

PasBBnger  sleamen  proVlded  wltb  ^IdnlectlT 

Beodea  stamped  paper  In  botb  eases 

Steamen  that  have  paid  tuio  for  Inward  maulfeat  or  ■alllug  venela  that  have  paid  (W 
lor  nme  In  an;  Arsentlne  port  have  onl;  lo  pay  (3  paper  for  the  Bat  and  II  lor  "  ~'~ 
additional  gbeet  oi  stamped  paper  In  all  other  Aigenllne  porta      -    -     -" 


in  Argentine  port,  Baenoe  Ayne  port  only  excepted,  have 
a  rate  of  $0.01  paper  per  register  ton.    Veeaeta  excliMV«l7 

Bv  CO.nnR  nannr  rwr  iwifrtAr  Inn.  y  -  i 


All  venelB  that  arrive  iii  nu  mjp: 
to  pa^  anchorage  dues  at  the  rate  oi  w-ui  paper  per  register  w 
occupied  in  costing  trade  pay  $0,006  paper  per  reKi'iter  ton.  /  ~       a  -i  I  ->  * 
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steamers  aniviiig  with  general  cai^  as  a  rule  pay  aceota  a  cominuDkin  on  the 
unountof  the  frei^t  for  atteDding  to  the  ship's  inward  busmcea,  when  uothinsie 
Btipalated  to  the  contrary  in  the  charter  party,  in  addition  to  a  tee  of  $50  gold  for 
fpving  entry  at  cuetom-houae;  for  clearing  in  ballHSt,  $25  gold;  for  clearing  with 
cargo,  $100  gold;  this  last  fee  covers  ciietom-house  work  in  a  second  Argentine  port. 

Sailing  vemeU. — For  giving  entry  at  custom  house,  $25;  for  clearing  in  ballaat,  $15; 
for  clearinfc  with  cargo,  $60.  The  above  are  the  usual  feee  charged  in  Baenoe  Ayree, 
La  Plato,  and  Rotniio,  bat  in  the  smaller  river  porta,  the  tustom-houee  business  is 
freqoently  done  for  a  reduced  fee. 

Brokerage, — On  steam  charts,  4  per  cent;  on  sail  charts,  5  per  cent,  inclnding  an 
address  commission. 

PQolagein  the  port  of  Bueno»  Ayra. — Steamera  or  sailing  veaels  towed  from  the 
outer  roods  to  the  anteport  (i.  e.,  the  entrance  to  the  south  basin),  or  vice  versa,  pay 
pilotage  according  to  the  following  tariff  in  proportion  to  theirrej^Hter  tonnage:  Steam- 
ers orsailing  veseels,  from  120to 300 tone,  $15  paper;  from  301  to  600  tons,  $20  paper; 
from  501  to  l,000tonB,  $25;  from  1,001  to  1.600  tons,  $30.  Vessels  of  more  than  1,000 
tons  roister  pay  $36.  For  every  change  of  position  in  the  port  (Riachuelo),  vessels 
of  more  than  1,000  tons  pay  $6  paper  and  those  of  lees  tonnage  pay  $4.  Vessels  that 
enter  or  leave  in  ballast  pay  only  76  per  cent  of  amounts  rated.  This  redaction 
aptdiea  eqnally  to  shifts,  etc.,  in  the  i>ort  of  Riachaelo. 

The  cbiugcs  for  the  use  of  the  graving  docks  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  are: 

.^ttronce  duet. 

Gold. 

For  the  first  600  tOTis  register $50 


DockdoeL 

Perdaiiuidper  ton. 

PItM 
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•Uj. 
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Fractions  of  a  ton  are  conntod  as  a  ton  and  vessels  of  under  500  lAns 'raster  pay 
the  dnes  chaiveable  on  a  vessel  of  500  tons.  Work  can  be  done  at  night  by  an  extra 
payment  of  $0.04  gold  per  ton  rtaiater  per  night.  Fractions  of  a  day  are  counted  as 
a  whole  day  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  these  dues. 

DuUxnca  in  navtieal  miU»  from  Buenm  Ayret  to  ixirioue  port*  on  the  »ouih  axitt  {South 
AUatilK). 

UUu. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Bahia  Blanca 534 

From  Buenos  Ay  res  to  Patagones 648 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Puerto  Madryn 838 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cape  Basa 986 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Camarones  Bay 1,034 

From  Buenos  Ayrea  to  Puerto  Deseado 1,253 

From  Baenoe  Ayres  to  Santa  Cruz 1,481 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Puerto  GalleKOS 1,635 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  San  Sebastian 1,777 

From  Buenos  Ayres  to  Port  Cook ; 1,995 

All  these  ports  are  within  this  consular  district,  which  extends  as  far 
as  Cape  Horn. 

PORTS,  DOCKS,  AND  WHARVES. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  Areentine  Republic  are  Buenos  Ayrea, 
La  Plata,  Rosario,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  At  Buenos  Aj'res  there  are 
extensive  port  worths;  at  La  Plata  there  is  a  fine  dock,  while  at  Bahia 
Blanca  the  Ki^^t  Southern  Railway  Company  is  constructing  extensive 
wharves.  The  Government  ia  calling  for  tenders  for  the  construction 
H.  Doc.  320 88 
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of  docks  and  a  port  at  Rosario.     The  ports  of  secondaiy  importance 
are  Villa  Constitucion,  San  Nicolas,  Santa  Fe,  and  fWana.    The 
majority  of  the  trade  of  the  country  passes  through  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
percentage  for  the  past  three  years  being: 
Imports:  Pw  cent. 

1898 85.80 

1899 » 87.20 

1900 87.10 

Exports: 

1898 5S 

1899 H.60 

1800 M.7 

There  are  two  Dorts,  the  inner  and  the  outer.  The  former  com- 
prises the  north  ana  south  basins,  the  docks,  and  the  Boca  del  Riachuelo. 
and  the  latter  the  outer  roads  and  channels.  Work  is  being  carriea 
on  in  another  dock,  known  as  the  Buenos  Ayes  Southern  Dock,  by 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  Company.  With  the  present  accommoda- 
tion of  Buenos  Ayres,  20,000,000  tons  of  shipping  can  be  dealt  with. 
The  south  channel  has  a  depth  of  17  to  22  feet^  and  U  11  miles  long. 
The  north  channel  has  a  depth  of  20  to  23  feet.  Both  channels  are 
350  feet  wide  at  entrances,  and  are  marked  by  buoys.  The  Buenos 
Ayres  docks  comprise  2  basins  and  4  docks,  which  are  protected  by  a 
sea  wall  3^  miles  long.  There  are  swing  bridges  ovev  the  channels 
between  the  docks,  a  complete  service  of  hydraulic  cranes,  and  a  net- 
work of  railway  lines,  which  connect  with  the  railway  systems  of  the 
country.  The  port  is  fitted  with  the  best  modem  requirements.  At 
the  northern  extremity  are  situated  the  graving  docks,  two  in  number; 
the  one  on  the  west  side  being  491  feet  long  by  65i  feet  wide,  and  Xhe 
other  590  feet  long  by  65^  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the  entrances  is 
59  feet 

The  port  of  La  Plata  has  a  total  length  of  quays  of  8,000  meters 
(3,270  yards).  This  port  is  accessible  for  vessels'  drawing  24  to  25 
feet. 

BREWEBI&S. 

According  to  the  census  of  1895,  there  were  61  breweries  in  the 
country,  with  a  capital  of  ^,843,589.  In  1894,  the  breweries  brewed 
156,414  hectoliters  (4,128,330  gallons)  of  beer.  Twelve  belonged  to 
Ai^ntines  and  49  to  foreigners.  The  machinery  amounted  to  1,120 
horsepower  and  the  capacity  of  the  vats  was  2,220  hectoliters  (58,608 
gallons).     Eleven  of  the  breweries  had  freezing  machinery. 

Four  of  the  breweries  are  situated  in  the  city  of  Buenob  Ayres,  and 
83  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

DISmXERIES. 

Id  1895,  there  were  131  distilleries  at  work  in  the  country,  not  taking 
into  account  those  attached  to  sugar  mills,  which  numbered  51,  making 
a  total  of  182.  The  returns  in  1895  of  the  131  distilleries  gave  a 
capital  of  $15,012,366,  and  the  total  output  of  alcohol  was  264,837 
hectoliters  (6,991,697  gallons)  and  63,589  hectoliters  (1,678,750  gallons) 
in  the  sugar  mills,  making  a  total  of  828,426  hectoliters  (8,670^447 
gallons).  The  capacity  of  the  machinery  was  4,030  horsepower.  The 
alcohol  is  made  principally  from  maize.  In  Tucuman,  it  is  also  made 
from  potatoes.  GoO<?lc 
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The  production  for  1899  waa:  Light  wines,  1,001,129  liters  (2,514,473 
gallons);  for  consumption,  9,997,841  liters  (2,641,179  gallons);  denat- 
uralized, 1,410,799  liters  (372,698  gallons).  No  statistics  for  1900  are 
available. 


This  is  the  oldest  industry  established  in  the  country.  The  firBt  flour 
mill  was  constructed  in  1580,  in  Cordoba.  It  was  an  hydraulic  one. 
In  1845,  the  first  steam  flour  mill  wa6  established  in  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1895,  there  were  659  mills,  of  which  234  were  worked  by  steam,  303  by 
water,  17  by  steam  and  water.  The  total  power  of  the  steam  mills  was 
7,073  horsepower  and  of  the  water  mills  3j428.  The  total  amount  of 
wheat  milled  in  1894  was  about  600,935  tons  and  the  flour  produced 
383,147  tons.  The  capacity  of  the  mills  per  twenty-four  hours  is 
4,117.6  tons  of  wheat,  or,  say,  about  1,200,000  tons  per  year. 

The  export  of  flour  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been: 


.  12,018 
.  7,016 
.  18,489 
.  37,941 
.  40,756 


1895 63,936 

1886 61,732 

1897 41,443 

1898 31,933 

1899-1901 110,667 

The  greater  portion  (90  to  95  per  cent)  of  the  flour  is  sent  to  Brazil. 

Early  in  1901,  a  millers'  conference  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  minister  of  i^riculture,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  improv- 
ing the  situation  of  me  milling  industry. 

VIMICULTOBE    AND   THK   WISE  INDD8TBT. 

He  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  making  headway  in  this  country.  Id 
seven  years,  1888-1895,  the  area  planted  with  vineyards  increased  from 
25,654  hectares  (63,391  acres)  to  33,459  (82,677  acres);  in  1900  it  was 
36,000  hectares  (88,956  acres),  valued  at  $9,500,000  gold.  The  soil 
suitable  for  vine  culture  extends  from  Salta  to  Rio  Negro,  but  it  is  in 
Mendoza  and  San  .fuan  that  the  most  progress  has  been  made.  There 
are  also  important  vineyards  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Enti'e-Rios,  Catamarca, 
La  Rioja,  Cordoba,  Salta,  San  Luis,  and  Santa  Fe.  There  is  a  school 
of  viniculture  in  Mendoza,  supported  by  the  National  Government 
Phyloxera  has  not  spread  among  the  vines.  In  1900,  the  value  of 
vrines  imported  was  $5,637,234.  Ordinary  wines  in  casks  wore  imported 
,  to  the  amount  of  453,777  hectoliters  (11,979,713  gallons).  In  1900  the 
production  of  wine  was  650,000  hectoliters  (17,160,000  gallons).  The 
cost  of  planting  a  hectare  (2.4  acres)  in  Mendoza  is  about  $3,200. 
According  to  the  1895  census,  there  were  949  establishments  in  the 
country  making  wine  from  grapes.  Of  these,  433  were  in  the  province 
of  Mendoza,  231  in  San  Juan,  100  in  Cordoba,  and  80  in  Bioja. 

DAIRY   INDD8TET. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  industry  has  come  to  the  front,  and 
now  it  is  extending  rapidly.  Large  dairies  are  springing  up  in  the 
principal  pastoral  provinces;  numerous  milk  shops  are  to  oe  found  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  system  of  taking  the  cow  around  to 
the  house  to  be  milked  is  only  followed  in  the  suburbs  and  provincial 
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towns.    The  dairies  prepare  pasteurized,  mateniized,  and  sterilized 
milk. 
The  export  of  dairy  products  has  been  as  follows: 
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IHOM   AND  STEBL  INDUSTtUKS. 

These  are  among  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  of  1895,  there  were  154  iron  foundries  in  the 
country,  with  a  capital  of  917,635,823,  and  166  repair  shops,  with  a 
capital  of  16,818,178.  Every  class  of  machinery  is  manufactured, 
and  there  are  several  establishments  which  turn  out  small  steam 
enerines  and  boilers. 

The  imports  of  raw  material  have  been: 
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Several  of  the  railway  and  tramway  companies  now  construct  their 
passenger  and  freight  cars  in  the  country,  the  wheels  being  the  only 
parts  that  are  impoiiied. 

The  local  safe  makers  now  command  nearly  the  entire  trade,  and 
imports  in  this  line,  which  were  55  tons  in  1899,  were  oolv  32  tons  in 
1900. 

HATCH   FACTORIES. 

There  were  in  1900  seven  mateh  factories  in  the  country,  of  which 
four  are  working  and  three  shut  down.  Mutches  have  to  pay  an  excise 
tax.  Those  known  as  wax  matches,  national  or  imported,  pay  for 
each  box  containing  not  more  than  seven  dozen  matches,  one  cent 
paper.  Boxes  containing  a  greater  number  pay  a  proportionate  tax. 
Wood  matehes  pay  half  a  cent  per  box  containing  not  more  than  seven 
dozen. 

In  1900,  the  imports  of  special  thread  for  mateh  niaking  amounteil 
to  124,448  kilos  (274,358  pounds),  and  the  matches  imported  amounted 
to  28  kilos  (62  pounds)  of  wax  and  6,273  kilos  (13,829  pounds)  of  wood 
matches,  as  against  none  of  wax  in  1899  and  339  kilos  (747  pounds) 
of  wood  matdiea  in  1899.  The  imports  for  five  years,  189&-1899. 
were  116,670  kiloa  (255,000  pounds)  of  wax  and  33,234  kilos  (73,268 
pounds)  of  wood  matehes.  From  these  figures,  it  is  seen  that  wood 
matehes  are  coming  more  into  use.  Xhei'e  is  one  factory  of  wood 
matehes  in  the  country. 
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TOBACCO  INDnSTBT. 

Tobacco  has  been  grown  in  the  province  of  Tucuman  and  Corrientes 
for  man;  years.  In  1895,  the  area  under  cultivation  was  16,695 
hectares(38,7S2  acres),  distributed  as  follows:  Corrientes,  6,598  {16,303 
acres);  Tucumiin,  2,749  (6,792  acres);  Misiones,  2,310  (5,708  acres); 
Cordoba,  1,222  (3,020  acres);  Salta,  922  (2,278  acres);  Jujuy,  520 
(l,285  acres);  Catamarca,  518  (1,298  acres);  Chaco,  422  (1,043  acres); 
Santa  Fe,  184  (454  acres);  Entre  Rios.  130  (321  acres);  Buenos  Ayres, 
112  (277  acres);  Formosa,  102(252  acres);  San  Juan,  3 (7.4  acres);  San 
Luis,  Mendoza,  and  Rioja,  1  (2.4  acres)  each. 

In  1895,  there  weie  584  factories  of  tobacco  in  the  countrj',  with  a 
capital  of  *14,433,435;  at  the  end  of  1900,  there  were  1,187  factories 
inscribed  in  the  inland  revenue  department,  of  which  210  were 
classified  as  of  the  first  category  and  977  as  of  the  second.  The  excise 
tax  on  tobacco  has  produced  the  following  amounts:  1896,  (4,580,732 
paper  currency;  1897,  $4,750,ti99;  1898,  (8,331,340;  1899,  (10,753,409. 

TEXTILE  AND  OTHER  FACTOBIE8. 

In  1900,  there  were  sixteen  weaving  factories  in  the  country,  with  a 
capital  of  (10,000,000  paper  currency,  giving  employment  to  6,200 
pwple,  of  whom  5,200  are  women  and  600  children  under  14  years  of 
age.  All  the  raw  material  is  imported,  with  the  exception  of  wool, 
which  is  nearly  all  prepared  in  the  country.  There  are  five  canvas 
factories  in  Buenos  Ayres.  with  a  capital  of  (2,500,000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  2,000  pei-sons,  of  whom  1,800  are  women  and  children.  The 
yearly  output  is  4,500,000  meters  (4,905,000  yai-ds).  In  1899,  there 
were  three  bag  factories  in  Buenos  Ayres,  The  imports  of  raw  mate- 1 
rial  for  textile  factories  in  1899  and  1900,  as  wpll  as  the  average  from 
1895  to  1899,  were: 
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The  hat  factories  in  the  Republic  are  represented  by  a  capital  of 
(10,000,000,  and  give  employment  to  6,700  persons,  of  whom  2,300 
are  women  and  children.  There  are  227  factories  in  the  country,  of 
which  30  employ  steam  power.  A  Belgian  company  will  shortly  estab- 
lish a  factory  in  Buenos  Ayres  for  preparing  the  miir  required  for  the 
hat  industry;  this  is  now  imported. 

Hemp  is  plentiful  in  Mendoza  and  cotton  in  Tucuman,  and  ramie  and 
jute  in  Doth  provinces.  In  the  province  of  Mendoza,  the  municipality 
of  Guaimallen  has  established  small  works  for  preparing  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   The  requirements  of  the  country,  in  b^s  autTtwiDe,  for  ita 
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f^ricultural  and  pastoral  industries  are  iadicated  by  the  foUowiof 
figures: 
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According  to  the  1895  census,  there  were  2jl80  acres  planted  with 
cotton.  The  northern  provincea  and  territories  are  the  most  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 


The  principal  mining  districts  are  Catamarca,  La  Rioja,  San  Juan, 
San  Luis,  Salts,  Mendoza,  and  Cordoba.  In  Catamarca,  there  are 
valuable  copper  mines  containing  gold  and  silver.  There  are  also  smelt- 
ing works.  In  La  Rioja,  there  are  rich  copper  veins,  containing  gold 
and  silver,  and  smelting  works.  Mines  are  oeing  worked  in  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan.  Kich  iron  ova  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  province 
of  Cordoba.  Gold  is  also  being  worked,  especially  in  San  Luis,  and  it 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  Entre  Kios,  on  the  Uruguayan  coast. 
Gold  is  also  found  in  Juiuy  and  in  Ohubut  and  in  the  far  south.  Coal 
,  is  found  in  San  Kafael,  Mendoza,  and  in  the  far  south,  itut  is  not  yet 
beiugi  worked.  Petroleum  exists  in  Mendoza  and  Jujuy,  and  salt  is 
founa  in  large  quantities  in  the  interioi'  and  in  the  far  south.  Borate 
of  lime  is  found  in  Jujuj  and  Salta.  Mining  is  governed  by  the  min- 
ing code.  That  the  mmeral  resources  of  tne  country  have  not  been 
developed  to  the  extent  that  they  are  capable  of  is  due  largely  to  the 
difficulties  of  transport.  These  are,  however,  heine  grad^ly  over- 
come. The  Government  will  shortly  construct  a  cable  railway  to  tiie 
Famatina  mines  in  La  Rioja,  which  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the 
industry  in  that  district. 

The  total  value  of  minerals  exported  has  been:  1900,  *262,222  gold; 
1899,  $238,562;  1895-1899,  11,177,293.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  in  1900  to  the  borate  fields  in  Jujuy  and  Salta,  the  former  being 
worked  by  a  Belgian  syndicate. 


Considerable  activity  has  been  noted  during  the  past  few  years  in 
the  paving  of  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  materials 
generally  used  are  granite  blocks,  algarroba- wood  blocks,  and  asphalt 
The  granite  blocks  are  provided  by  the  quarries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tandil,  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  elsewhere.  Algarroba 
wood  is  supplied  by  the  upper  provinces,  while  asphalt  is  imported. 
It  is  stated  that  beds  of  asphalt  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Jujuy. 

The  cost  of  the  various  systems  of  paving  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
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A3rrea  in  1900  was  as  follows:  Granite  paving,  with  lime-concrete 
fouDdatioQ,  $7,45  to  $10.98  per  square  meter;  average,  $8.88.  Gran- 
it©,  with  cement  concrete,  $10.73  to  $37  per  aqimre  meter;  averse, 
'  $11.87.  Granite,  with  sand  foundation,  $6.44  to  $6.50  per  equate 
meter.  Wood  pavin?  on  concrete,  $1S.20  to  $12.60  per  square  meter. 
Asphalt,  $14.50  to  $14.90  per  Square  meter.  Wood  has  lately  been 
laid  at  $11  to  $11.50  per  square  meter. 

OENTSAI.  FBODOOE  HASSET. 

A  company  has  a  concession  from  the  provincial  eovemment  of 
Buenos  Ayres  for  constructing  a  central  market  at  the  termiDus  of 
the  Western  Railway  of  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  Riachuelo  River. 

The  movement  of  market  produce  during  the  pa^t  three  years  was: 
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The  falling  off  in  receipts  for  1899-1900  is  attributed  to  the  impor- 
tant operations  in  wool  on  the  estancias,  it  being  exported  direct. 


RELIGION. 


The  national  church  of  Argentina  is  the  Soman  Catholic,  but  in 
accordance  with  article  14  of  the  constitution,  all  the  inhabitants  enjoy 
the  right  of  "professing  freely  their  worship,"  and  article  20  gives 
foreigners  the  right  to  "exercise  freely  their  own  faith." 


EDUCATION. 


The  manafement  of  schools  in  the  capital  and  Federal  territories  is 
in  charge  oi  a  national  board  of  education,  formed  of  five  members 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
The  14  provinces  have  established  an  educational  system  very  Himilar 
to  that  adopted  by  the  nation,  and  each  province  has  its  educational 
coancil.  The  members  of  the  board  are  personally  resjKjnsible  in  case 
of  maladministration  of  educational  funds.  The  property  and  funds 
of  the  educational  departments  are  free  from  taxation.  Schools  are  of 
three  classes:  Infantue,  elemental,  and  superior  or  graduated.  That 
education  is  pr<^es6ing  can  be  gathered  from  the  mllowing  returns: 
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The  clessificatioQ  of  the  schools  in  1899  was  3,020  public,  1,076 
private,  and  35  national.  Besides  the  national  colleges  in  the  capital, 
there  is  a  kindergarten ,  a  professor's  school,  the  national  school  of  mines 
in  San  Juan  (25  pupils),  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  institute  (65  boys  and  26  - 
girls),  the  national  school  of  pilots,  the  industrial  school  (104  pupils), 
three  commercial  schools  with  day  and  night  classes,  the  women's  com- 
mercial school,  and  the  agronomical  and  veterinary  faculty  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  ai-e  besides,  for  higher  educatioD, 
roar  universities — two  national,  those  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordoba, 
and  two  provincial,  those  of  La  Plata  and  Hanta  Fe,  The  number  of 
students  in  1899  was:  National  universities,  3,092;  provincial,  159. 
The  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  national  universities  was:  Engi- 
neering, 415;  law,  812;  medicine,  1,822;  philosophy,  43. 

E^lucation  in  the  national  and  public  schools  is  free,  only  matricu- 
latioD  and  r^istration  fee  having  to  be  paid. 

LAW   OF   ABOENTINE   CITIZENSHIP. 

The  following  are  citizens  by, naturalization: 

1.  Foreignera  more  than  18  years  of  age  who  reside  two  contintiotis  yean  in  the 
Republic  and  declare  their  desire  to  be  such  before  the  Federal  sectional  coorta. 

2.  Foreigners  who  prove  hefore  the  said  courla  that  they  have  rendered  one  of  the 
following  services,  whatever  the  length  of  time  thejr  have  reuded  in  Uie  conntiy . 

(1)  Having  honoisbly  fulfilled  offices  of  the  nauon  or  of  tbe  provinces  withm  or 
without  the  Republic. 

""  "     '  <  ■     ..  J.  assisted  in  a  military  engagement  in 

industry  in  the  country  or  introduced  a  sew  pat- 

i41  Being  constructor  for  or  constructor  of  railways  in  any  of  the  provinces. 
5)  Formii^  port  of  tbe  colonies  now  established,  or  which  may  be  established  in 
future,  be  they  in  the  national  or  provincial  territories,  provided  that  snch  persons 
possess  real  estate  in  them. 

(6)  Inhabiting  or  popnlating  national  territory  on  the  frontier  lines  or  outside  ol 

(71  Having  married  an  Argentine  woman  in  any  of  tbe  provinces. 

(8)  Exercising  in  them  the  calling  of  professor  or  teacher  in  any  branch  of  ednca- 
tion  or  industry. 

Abt.  3.  The  son  of  a  naturalized  citizen  who  was  ander  age  at  the  time  of  the 
naturalization  of  ite  father,  and  was  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  can  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of  citizenship  from  the  Federal  judge  if  he  enrolls  himself  in  the  national 
guard  at  the  time  directed  by  law. 

Art.  4.  The  son  of  an  Aigentine  citizen  (naturalized)  in  a  forei^  conntry  after 
tite  naturalization  of  bis  father  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  citizenship  if,  on  coming 
into  tbe  Republic,  he  enrolla  himself  in  the  national  guard  at  the  age  that  the  law 
commands. 


Justice  is  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  and  15  national  courts  estab- 
lished in  the  Federal  capital  and  each  of  the  capitels  of  the  provinces. 
Each  province  has  its  own  judicial  system. 

Or(£nary  justice  in  the  Federal  capital  is  administered  by  the  appeal 
courts  in  the  civil,  commercial,  criminal,  and  correctional  divisions,  by 
the  judges  of  the  first  instance  and  the  defender  of  minors.  Trial  by 
jury  is  allowed  by  the  constitution,  but  is  not  practiced. 

The  minister  of  justice  has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  complete  refor- 
mation of  the  existing  law  courts,  with  a  view  of  making  lawsuits  more 
rapid,  and  thereby  cheaper. 
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THE  ARBfY. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  the  number 
of  troops  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  bmncbes  of  the  service  in 
detail,  aave  to  be  sanctioned  by  an  annual  vote  of  Congress. 

According  to  the  army  estimates  for  1900,  the  r^^lar  army  on 
January  1,  1900,  comprised  698  commissioned  officers  and  7,648  non- 
commissioned officers  and  rank  and  file. 

The  national  guard  stood  at  471,912  enrolled,  being  263,857  on  the 
active  list,  94.069  reserve,  and  111,986  territorial.  The  national  guard 
is  formed  of  all  Argentine  born  citizens  from  18  years  of  age.  At 
present,  conscription  exists  for  all  youths  of  20  years  of  age. 

The  minister  of  war  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  standing  of  the 
permanent  army  to  12,000. 

HILrrABT    POST. 

A  strong  military  port  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Puerto  Bel- 
grano,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bahia  Blancs,  on  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Republic.  It  will  be  the  largest  in  South  America.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $7,000,000,  gold. 

THE   NAVT. 

Conscription  exists  for  youths  (Argentine)  of  20  years  of  age,  who 
have  to  serve  in  the  vessels  of  the  navy  for  two  years. 

The  following  are  the  vessels  forming  the  Argentine  navy,  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  strongest  in  South  A.tierica: 


Oaribaldi.— Built  in  1896;  coat  £710,849  ($3,469,000}.  Displacemeiit,  6,840  tons; 
speed,  20  knote;  engines,  13,000  horvepower;  <«pacity  of  bunkers,  1,000  toaa;  crew, 
470;  armament— 2  Armstrong  gone  of  260  millimeters  (9.8  inclies),  4  Armstroag  guns 
of  200  millimetere  (7.8  inches),  10  Armstrong  guns  oi  150  millimBtere  (6.9  inches), 
6  Armstrong  guns  of  120  millimeters  (4.7  inches),  22  small  guns,  and  2  machine  guns. 

Otntral  fkm  ifartin.— Built  in  1897;  coat  £891,400  (t3,S(W,000).  Displacement, 
6,840  tons;  speed,  20  knots;  engines,  13,000  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  1,000 
tons;  torpedo  tubes,  4;  annanient,  10  Armstroi^gnnsot  150  millimetera  (5.9  inches), 
6  Armstronggunsof  120  millimeters  (4.7  inches),  20  small  guns,  and  2  machine  guns; 
crew,  600. 

Paei/mdon.—Bmlt  1898;  cost  £728,000  ($3,642,000).  Displacement,  6,840  tons; 
speed,  20  knots;  engines,  13,000  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  1,000  tons;  crew, 
470:  4  torpedo  tub^;  armament,  2  Armstrong  guns  of  260  millimeters  (9.8  inches), 
10  Armstrong  guns  of  160  millimeters  (6.9  ini^ea),  6  Armstrong  guns  of  120  millime- 
ters (4.7  inches),  22  small  guns,  and  2  machine  guns. 

General  Belgraiw.—BaWt  139H;  cost  £700,000  ($3,406,000).  Displacement,  6,840 
tons;  speed,  20  knots;  engines,  13,000  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  1,000  Ions; 
crew,  600;  4  torpedo  tubes;  armament,  2  Armstrong  guns  of  250  millimeters  (9.8 
inches),  14  Armstrong  guna  of  150  millimeters  (5.9  inches),  22  small  guns,  and  % 
machine  guns. 


AlmirattU  £roum.— Bnilt  1880,  cost  £190,000  ($924,e00V  Displacement,  4,200  tons; 
speed,  14  knots;  engines,  4,500  horsepower;  capacity  of  Dunkeis,  620  tons;  crew,  360; 
torpedo  tubes,  2;  armament,  10  guna  ol  160  millimeters  (6.9  inches),  4  Armstrong 
gone  of  120  millimeters  (4.7  inches),  8  small  guns,  and  4  machine  guns. 


ZifiCTfod.— Built  1S91;  cost  £176,000  ($866,500).    Displacement.  2,300  tons;  speed, 
U  knots;  "4p"'¥>,  3,000  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  356  tons;  crew,  226;  arm»- 
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iiii'nt,  2  Krupp  ^una  of  240  millimeterB  (9.7  inchefl),  4  Armetiot^  gaae  of  120  mllli- 
nietera  (4.7  iDchee),  4  amall  gatm,  and  4  machine  guns. 

ludtptudeTKia.— Built  1891;  coat  £176,000  ($866,600).  Dieplacenient,  2,300  tone; 
epeed,  14  knots;  engines,  3,000  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  356  tone;  crew, 
225i  2  toipedo  tubes;  arroament,  2  Krapp  guns  of  240  millimetera  (9.7  int^ee),  4 
Araiatrong  guns  of  120  milUmetera  (4.7  inchee),  4  bedaII  guns,  and  4  machine  guna. 


El  Flaia.—Bailt  1874;  cost  £94,108  ((46/,600).  Displacement,  1,690  tons;  epeed, 
9  knots;  ei^nes,  720  horsepower;  capacity  of  bunkers,  120  tons;  crew,  120;  arma- 
ment, 2  Armstrong  guns  otWO  millimeters  (7.8  inches),  3  small  guns,  and  6  machine 


ts  de  Maw,  Buenos  Ayrts,  9  de  Julio,  mid  Palagonia,  the  flrat  three  mentioned,  speed 
23  knots;  the  lost  mentioned,  13  knots. 

One  torpedo  cruiser,  1  training  ship,  4  torpedo  catchers,  2  high-sea  torpedo  catch- 
ers, 6  first-class  torpedo  boats,  10  aecond-claee  torpedo  boats,  5  transports,  and  various 
auxiliary  veesels. 


BuENoa  ArBBS,  Augvst  iSS,  1901. 


D.  Mates,  Gmsvl. 


BOBABIO. 

This  consular  district  embraces  all  of  that  part  of  the  Ai^ntiae 
Republic  which  lies  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Province 
of  Santa  Fe,  except  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba,  San  Luia,  Mendoza, 
San  Juan,  and  La  Rioja.  It  extends  from  the  2l8t  to  the  34th  degrees 
south  latitude,  and  from  the  53d  to  the  69th  degrees  west  longitude. 
In  its  southern  portion  the  climate  is  temperate  and  in  its  northern 
tropical.  Throughout,  it  has  a  fertile,  well- watered  soil,  aud  produces, 
in  «ie  north,  all  tropical  fruits,  including  sugar  cane,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  mandioca,  etc.,  and  in  the  south  the  product  of  the  Temperate 
Zone.  Most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  district  is  densely  covered 
with  forests  of  many  valuable  varieties  of  hard  wood.  Sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  now  mised  to  a  considerable  extent.  Heretofore,  all 
these  products  have  been  consumed  at  home,  but  this  year,  the  supply 
of  sugar  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  sale  of  a  small  amount 
abroad.  This  ti-ade  will  doubtless  increase.  There  are  now  estab- 
lished in  some  of  the  mai"shy  regions  of  the  north  several  colonies  of 
immigrants  who  are  eng^ed  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is  clfumed 
that  Argentina  rice  is  equal  to  the  best  Carolina  product.  As  yet, 
the  tobacco  grown  in  this  district  is  not  of  a  fine  qtulity,  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  m  the  manufacture  of  cheap  goods.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  cotton;  both  (nay,  and  probably  will,  in  time,  be  improved 
by  more  intelligent  cultivation.  The  sides  of  the  hills  and  mountains 
all  over  the  northwestern  portion  of  this  district  bountifully  furnish 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  climate  and  ranges  are  ideal  for 
stock  raising.  Remoteness  from  market  and  lack  of  facilities  of  trans- 
portation have  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  this 
region,  but  in  time  this  will  be  overcome.  The  mountainous  region 
has  also  proven,  even  under  the  superficial  investigations  that  have 
been  made,  to  be  fairly  honeycomlied  with  mineral  treasures. 

Argentina,  and  this  district  especially,  is  above  all  a  producing, 
not  a  manufacturing  country.    It  is  not  necessarily  deatmed  to  M 
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thickly  populated,  and  the  more  it  produces  for  export,  by  reason  of 
small  consumption  at  home,  the  faster  will  grow  its  wealth. 

eXFOBTS   FBOH  BO6ABI0. 

From  semiofficial  sources  (no  separate  records  are  kept)  I  leam  that 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  there  were  exported  from  the  port 
of  Rosario: 

Kflos.  Bnabela. 

Wheat 536,252,181=18,662,580 

Ldnseed 163,867,042=  5,641,792 

Maize 261,699,228=  9,888,  Iftl 

Hay 48,006,829 

From  other  reliable  sources  1  have  procured  the  following  data: 

Qmq>aralive  UAk  of  exportg  of  prmeipal  prodttdi  of  eomular  ditlrvi  of  Rotariafor  the 
half  yean  ended  Jtme  SO,  ISOO  and  1901. 


Product. 

■«.. 

,«,. 

iSft. 

671,771 

Effi 

470 

8,781 

17^824 

5,6W 

B8S7 

«9:»43 

'866 
*,M6 

dutbraeho 

tons.. 

■« 

12,961 

892,070 

9.886 

+    7,6« 

Bffli"---""-""-;;;;;--;-;-' 

isi.sae 

83.9S6 

m 

8.OT 

iii2.aM 

-  "SI 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period  were: 


PradDct. 

Flnrthidr 

Pint  ban 

"H-'r 

28,819.98 

2«,S86.92 
us,  173.  H 

zin:8se.fie 

302,776.81 

-      M,S24.81 

+    ie|ete!-J9 

These  shipments  abroad  ere  all  direct,  although  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  total  exports  from  this  district,  as  much  produce  has  been 
sent  by  railway  and  river  (by  lighters)  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  shipment 
there,  owing  to  frequent  low  stages  of  water  in  the  Parana  River  pre- 
venting the  lai^r  ocean  steamers  from  reaching  Rosario. 


lUPBOTEHENTS. 


Through  lack  of  funds,  the  Government  has  been  prevented  from 
procuring  dredging  plants  for  deepening  the  bars  in  the  Parana  River, 
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and  work  is  Hmited  to  buoying  of  chaoDels.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
pass^e  of  ships  over  these  bars  they  will  be  deepened  by  the  action  of 
the  propellers,  as  has  already  been  done  in  some  cases.  Examinations 
have  recendy  been  made  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  (one  of  the  out- 
lets of  the  Parana),  to  see  if  it  were  poseible  to  avoid  the  very  trouble- 
some bar  in  the  Parana  Uuazu,  just  below  the  bead  of  the  Bravo.  The 
surveys  show  a  depth  of  about  35  feet  at  low  watei',  with  no  shoals  or 
banks  in  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  the  Bravo  is  now 
being  marked  with  luminous  buovs.  Even  as  it  is,  I  am  informed, 
most  of  the  steamers  are  passinjf  tnrough  tbla  channel.  At  Dos  Her- 
manos  is  another  troublesome  bar  and  narrow  channel,  which  can  be 
avoided  by  using  a  channel  26  feet  deep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island.  The  Pasodel  Paraguay  is  now  being  surveyed,  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  is  presumed,  of  buoying  it,  and  buoys  are  being  placed  on  the 
Banco  de  fa  Pacienca,  just  below  Parana.  Excellent  spar  buoys  were 
recently  obtained  by  this  Government  from  the  United  States.  They 
are  50  feet  long,  from  IS  to  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  cedar.  I  am 
informed  that  they  were  secured  through  the  courteous  assistance  of 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  Light- House  Establishment,  and  were 
inspected  without  charge  to  this  (iovernment.  The  Government  seems 
to  be  doing  all  it  can  to  improve  this  great  waterway  and  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  commercial  importance  of  this  port. 

Regarding  the  port  works  of  Kosario  proper,  plans  and  drawings  of 
which  I  sent  last  year,*  it  is  said  that  three  or  four  constructing  com- 
panies in  England,  France,  and  Germany  are  making  plans  and  propo- 
sitions, all  of  which,  as  has  been  published,  must  t>e  submitted  in 
London  before  the  10th  of  December  proximo,  and  to  the  ministry  of 
public  works  in  Buenos  Ayres  twfore  the  10th  of  January,  1902. 

The  port  of  Santa  Fe  is  gradually  growing  inimportance,  and  works 
for  its  improvement  are  being  prosecutetf  with  energy.  The  ship- 
ments of  grain,  quebracho  wood,  and  live  stock  fronr.  there  represent 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  total  expoits  from  this  district. 
Santa  Fe  is  the  capital  of  thin  province,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  metrop- 
olis.    It  Is  about  250  miles  from  here  up  the  Parana  Kiver. 

ECONOMIC   OOWD1TION8. 

Argentina  holds  a  peculiar  position.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years 
since  her  resources  nave  so  developed  as  to  entitle  her  to  her  rank 
among  the  nations  that  feed  the  world.  The  products  of  a  country  are 
of  two  general  varieties — those  which  result  from  agriculture,  grazing, 
mining,  and  forestry,  and  those  which  result  from  skilled  labor  in  the 
various  forms  of  manufacture.  In  the  latter  field,  no  nation  sparsely 
supplied  with  the  material  from  which  furnaces  are  fed  and  power  pro- 
duced, or  with  that  from  which  tools,  implements,  and  appliances  are 
made,  can  ever  hope  to  compete  with  other  nations  more  blessed  in 
these  respects.  Such,  unfortunately  for  a  great  growth  of  her  popu- 
lation, is  Argentina.  Of  iron,  it  is  believed  shenas  but  little  in  her 
whole  area,  and  of  coal,  only  very  poor  veins  have  as  yet  been  found, 
scarcely  worth  the  effort  to  develop  them.  Argentina's  riches  lie  in 
her  fertile  fields,  which  only  await  the  band  of  the  husbandman  to 
yield  abundant  harvests;  in  ner  great  expanses,  in  the  norUi  and  west, 
of  magnificent  grazing  land;  her  wealth  of  minerals,  for  in  tiie  foot- 

■Advance  eheete  1020;  Consalar  Iteporte,  Na  249!  '^ 
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hills  of  the  Andes,  wherever  they  have  been  penetrated,  are  si^s  of 
treasure;  her  miles  of  trackless  forests,  which  in  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient to  enrich  a  much  larger  population. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

For  these  reasons,  the  commerce  of  thi.s  district  is  restricted  to  the 
exportation  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  to  tlic  importation  of  all 
requirements  of  the  farmer  in  the  tilling  of  his  land,  the  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  family,  the  furnishings  of  his  home,  and  his  daily  food 
supply,  except  the  staple  articles.  As  to  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  this  trade,  I  have  no  means  of  securing  data.  From  superficial 
obsei-vatioD,  1  believe  that  American  tools  and  implements,  as  well  as 
American  cottons,  hats,  shoes,  and  specialties,  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  favor.  I  have  recently  been  told  by  a  flnancial  authority  in 
this  city  that  for  the  half  year  ended  June  30, 1901,  the  proportionate 
increase  of  the  transactions  between  his  banking  house  and  the  United 
States  over  the  preceding  half  year  had  been  131  per  cent.  He  like- 
wise assured  me  that  he  had  i-eason  to  believe  that  the  experience  of 
other  financial  establishments  here  had  been  the  same.  Despite  the 
manner  in  which  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  handi- 
capped by  the  absence  of  regular  lines  of  steamships  and  of  direct 
banking  facilities,  we  are  stilt,  by  reason  of  a  closer  attention  to  this 
market  and  its  requirements,  materially  increasing  the  aggregate  of 
our  trade  with  Argentina.  There  are  no  obstacles,  except  such  as  1 
have  mentioned,  to  a  large  development  of  this  commerce.  Ifj^^seTl- 
can  manufacturers  will  continue,  as  they  are  now  largely  doing,  to  send 
intelligent,  wide-awake  men  here,  speaking  the  language,  they  can 
soon  ascertain  who  are  entitled  to  long  credite  (the  strongest  firms  pre- 
fer the  discount  for  cash),  and  so  a  large  business  may  be  built  upthat 
our  capitalists  will  not  hesitate  to  put  on  lines  of  ships  to  secure  the 
carriage  of  this  trade. 

In  this  connection,  1  can  not  forbear  quoting,  almost  in  its  entirety, 
a  recent  article  in  the  Buenos  Ayres  Herald.  The  editor  was  formerly 
an  American  business  man,  and  has  been  in  Argentina  for  many  years. 
He  knows  whereof  he  writes,  and  if  it  is  good  for  us  to  "  see  ourselves 
as  other  see  us,"  the  publication  of  the  aiiicle  may  be  of  value. 

THB  COimsB  OF  COHHBBCE. 

For  a  considerable  time,  there  have  been  fitful  efforts  on  the  part  of  American 
iq&aufacturera  and  stock  growere  to  get  a  laiver  proportion  of  the  bueineee  of  this 
pert  of  the  world.  This  desire  haa  been  manifeBled  in  various  commieBione  to  South 
America,  by  an  increase  in  the  exactions  made  on  the  seveml  legatione  and  coneu- 
iatee,  and,  in  a  more  private  capacity,  by  an  increase  of  visitors  for  the  purposes  of 
investii^tioQ.  It  has  also  found  illuHtralion  in  several  exhibitions  and  congresses, 
and  these  diversified  efforts  still  continue.  In  the  last  address  which  the  lamented 
President  McKinley  made,  the  day  before  he  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  the  asnasin, 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  draw  still  more  closely  the 
commercial  relations  of  North  and  South  America. 

All  this  Fcoee  to  show  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  enter  into  honorable  compe- 
tition with  other  peoples  of  the  world  to  increase  the  output  of  manufactured  articlee 
and  of  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  We  are  Just  in  receipt  of  inquiries  which,  to 
answer,  would  reqnire  months  of  time  and  the  labor  of  a  staff  of  clerks.  To  solidify 
the  questions  into  one  would  be  substantially  to  ask,  In  what  way  can  the  lJnit«a 
States  obtain  a  good  part  of  the  patronage  of  this  part  of  the  world?  We  can  not 
undertake  to  answer  it  in  any  such  way  as  is  desired,  if  not  expected,  but  we  may 
make  a  few  veneral  observations  which  maj^  beof  some  value  as  BUfotsstiDg  the  direc- 
tion in  whidi  more  elaborate  efforts  at  getting  information  should  be  made. 
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It  ie  neceseaty  that  the  qaeetion  be  appioached  from  its  n^ative  side,  for  tlie  greater 
part  o[  what  has  been  done  in  the  hope  of  reaching  thie  end  has  been  woise  than 
We  recall  with  shame  the  band-wagon  demonatratioua  which  have  been 


which  were  neither  useful  n..  .     ,  .  ._  , „_ , 

and  the  utter  absence  of  accomplishments,  until  the  proposition  to  draw  closer  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  and  this  Bepuijlic  produces  a  Hmile  when 
polilenees  will  allow  it. 

American  merchants  should  uoderstAod  clearly  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  sentiment  iu  business.  In  some  occult  way,  some  people  of  the 
United  Btatee  have  been  led  to  believe  that  in  this  Republic  they  are  loosed  np  to 
with  special  regard  and  respect.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  m^ht  as  well  be  blontly 
said — for  it  ie  absolutely  true — that  the  Argentine  people  do  not  know  much,  and 
care  lees,  about  the  United  States. 

Their  business  associations  are  far  more  intimat*  with  Europe,  for  the  latter  is  the 
purchaser  of  all  our  produce,  furnishes  all  our  capital,  does  all  our  great  public 
works^  furnishes  society  with  its  fashions,  is  our  sole  creditor,  and  the  source  of  all 
hope  for  whatever  we  may  want.  So  far,  the  United  Slaitfis  has  shown  great  interest 
in  selling  us  its  wares,  but  has  placed  a  barrier  against  our  produce  in  the  way  of  a 
prohibitive  duty  on  our  wool,  even  the  coaree  wool  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce.  It  does  not  know  the  country  or  its  possibilities,  or  its  wants  nor 
how  to  meet  them,  nor  does  it  know  exactly  what  it  has  or  can  make  which  is 
adapted  to  this  market.  It  seems  to  think  that  we  should  receive  ships  loaded  with 
American  merchandise  and  send  them  back  in  ballast  rather  than  receive  from 
Europe  cargoes  and  send  return  cawoes  of  equal  value.  Americans  have  absolutely 
neglected  to  study  the  country  and  market  in  a  commonHsense  manner,  with  tb« 
exception  of  what  ministers  and  consuls  have  done  in  a  vain  aUempt  to  enlighten 
their  Government  and  countrvmen.  There  is  a  wide  and  rich  field  nere  for  Aineri- 
can  manufacturers  and  stock  breeders,  but  to  command  it  it  is  neceeeary  to  sbidy 
and  know  it. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  all  discussions  that  this  country  offers  one  of  the  moat 
difficult  markets  of  the  world,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  practically  equidistant 
from  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  If  Russia  raises  the  finest  and  most  stately 
horses,  Argentines  go  there  to  buy  them,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  our  parks  and 
on  our  farms.  If  Germany  furnishes  a  special  breed  of  cattle,  the  order  goes  to 
them.  If  England  beats  the  world  with  its  thoroughbred  hunters  and  cattle,  the 
prize  stock  finds  its  way  here.  If  Prance  has  the  most  famous  breed  of  Mermoe, 
they  are  brought  in  hundreds  to  us.  If  Americans  make  the  best  harvesting 
machines,  they  order  them  from  Chicago,  Cleveland,  or  Buffalo,  and  they  are  here 
for  sale.  If  I^ris  leads  the  fashions,  from  Paris  come  our  millinery  and  shoes.  If 
Americans  make  a  specialty  of  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  revolvers,  be  snre 
they  will  be  found  in  our  snopa,  and  these  shops  are  owned  and  run  by  men  of  every 
nationality  except  Americans. 

As  fast  as  American  articles  have  become  known  so  much  as  to  create  a  demand, 
they  are  brought  here.  Houses  like  the  Dryadales  bring,  and  for  years  have  brought, 
hero  everythmg  in  the  line  of  agricultural  or  other  machinery,  stoves,  ctiairs,  docks, 
desks,  lumber,  carriages,  and  will  order  anything  one  may  wish.  If  it  comes  to 
bazaar  ware,  such  houses  as  Mr.  John  Hodsoll  will  be  sure  to  have  them.  If  Amer- 
ican shoes  are  desirable,  fifty  places  can  be  found  which  have  them,  and  probably 
not  one  of  all  the  shops  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  Our  shopkeepers 
are  ready  to  import  and  sell  anything  which  the  market  wants  and  will  buy.  To 
increase  the  demand,  to  widen  the  field,  to  introdnce  new  lines,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Americans  to  study  the  market  and  the  necessities  and  tastee  of  the  people,  for 
be  sure  the^  will  not  conform  themselves  to  American  notions,  having  a  very  clear 
idea  of  their  own  what  they  want,  and  Ameriams  must  meet  rather  than  change 
these  ideas. 

American  stock  breedets  could  find  here  a  splendid  field  if  they  wonld  study  it 
Manufacturers  could  send  here  far  more  if  they,  too,  would  learn  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live  and  work,  and  then  would  meet  them.  One  day  a  man  came 
hero  and  called  upon  us  who  had  come  to  introduce  fencing  wire,  thinking  it  would 
be  a  good  thing.  He  was  sanguine  that  he  could  do  a  good  businew.  We  asked  him 
what  tie  proposed.  He  said  he  proposed  to  show  that  wire  would  make  good  fencing 
material,  and  he  could  sell  it  for  so  much,  placed  on  the  cars  in  Philadelphia.  We 
startled  him  when  we  informed  him  that  there  were  thousands  of  miles  of  it  now 
standing,  and  that  he  conld  find  It  in  every  hardware  store  in  the  city,  and  that  it 
could  be  bought  by  the  importer  on  six  months'  credit  and  lower  than  be  said  he 
eonld  sell  it  Mr  cash  in  Pbuadelpbta.  He  returned  on  the  same  steamship  on  whidi 
he  came.  C 
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ThiB  illostratee  a  steady  eeqoence  of  iRoorant  aod  absard  experiments  which  have 
been  made  for  yeara,  and  to  repeat  thoee  which  have  come  under  our  observation 
would  fill  every  oolumu  of  this  paper.  If  the  American  boards  ol  trade  and  stock 
owDore'  asBociationB  would  select  peraonB  who  could  study  the  conditione  of  the 
conntiT  and  would  transfer  tbie  exact  infonnation  to  those  who  want  to  meet  us,  a 
great  increase  of  businew  would  follow.  It  will  increase  in  any  event,  but  by  a  alow 
process;  any  formidable  movement  must  be  prepared,  as  is  done  in  ei\  parts  of  the 
world.  Too  man^  regard  ne  as  a  small,  haff-aviliced  people,  who  are  charmed  by 
any  showy  exhibition  and  are  aghast  at  the  consideration  of  a  few  dollars.  *  •  * 
The  first  Bte|>  to  any  great  propaganda  must  lie  a  more  accumt«  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  its  possibilities,  and  this  can  not  be  obtained  by  the  wonderful  yams 
spDD  by  an  occasional  gbip  captain  or  commercial  canvasser  whose  study  has  been 
limited  b^  the  boundaries  of  the  city  in  the  apace  of  a  few  days. 

Argentina  is  not  pining  for  this  increase,  since  she  has  no  commercial  wants  which 
are  not  supplied.  It  is  the  United  States  which  most  take  the  initiative  and  demon- 
strate the  Oct  that  what  it  has  to  propose  is  to  our  iutereet  to  accept  A  serious 
work  of  this  kind  would  command  att^tion. 

Argentina  has  placed  no  obstacles  against  us  in  the  way  of  diacrim- 
inatiog  duties.  We  have  a  fair  field.  The  only  material  change  in 
postal  charges  has  been  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  on  letter  post^fe  to 
all  foreign  countries,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1901. 


The  interproTincial  commerce,  as  well  as  the  carrit^  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  estancias  to  the  shipping  poi-ta  of  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe, 
occupies  the  five  lines  of  railway  which  center  here.  Kotwitbstaading 
what  has  generally  been  considered  a  bad  commercial  year,  these  rail- 
ways have  heen  able  to  declare  dividends  of  from  7  to  12  per  cent, 
besides  continually  extending  branch  lines  to  new  territory  as  traffic 
seemed  to  justify.  These  roads  are  almost  all  held  and  capitalized  by 
foreigners,  who  also  own  and  control  most  of  the  municipal  plants, 
such  as  ^,  water,  electric-lieht,  telephone,  and  similar  works,  ootonly 
in  Bosario,  but  throughout  tne  district.  The  profits  appear  satisfac- 
tory.   American  capital  seems  so  far  to  cut  but  a  small  figure  here. 


An  industry  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy  is  that  of 
mining.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
northwest  is  in  a  measure  filled  with  mineral  riches.  A  practical 
assayer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  these  regions,  gave 
me  Uie  following  points  in  a  conversation  Ihad  with  him  on  Uie  subject: 

Ot  the  two  mines  where  I  was  engaged,  one  was  in  the  province  of  Ban  Luis  and  one 
in  Rioja.  That  in  San  Luis  i?  mainly  wolfram,  concentrating  60  per  cent  In  San 
Luis  district,  there  is  a  gold  mine,  La.  Carolina,  with  20  stamps,  wbichyielded  about 
$200  per  ton.    In  Rioja,  there  are  from  70  to  80  mines,  of  which  about  20  are  working, 

.^„rj! .^. — H ^j  Jli J i f„i CA„         t  II IJ if  ,. ~"3Sibte 

„     1)  per 
ton  to  get  the  crude  ore  to  the  smelter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  (35 


yieEdmg  copper  and  silver  and  paying  fair  profits.  AH  would  pay  if  it  were  possible 
'a  transport  the  ore  cheaply.  The  cost  is  $60  (national  money — about  £22  gold)  p 
□n  to  get  the  crude  ore  to  the  smelter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  fi 
(national  money — about  115.50  gold)  per  ton  to  transport  the  copper  "matte"  from 
the  smelter  to  Rosario.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  freight  t«  Europe  and  cost  of 
refining  there,  all  of  which  amounts,  with  other  necessary  expenses,  to  a  tax  that 
consumes  the  product.  All  companies  that  have  entered  the  trade  have  failed, 
many  having  expended  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  few  that  still  remain  and  are 
working  the  mines  are  barely  making  expenses. 

I  transcribe  from  a  letter  written  by  a  correspondent  in  that  region: 

Tbera  are  some  40  or  60  mines  in  the  Mexicana,  a  mountain  west  of  Chilicito,  in 

tbe  province  of  Bioja.    Of  these  mines,  about  10  are  working.    The  most  important 
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are  Upalongoe,  Los  Bajc«,  and  Oarmen  Primera.  Thejr  are  owned  by  variooB  people, 
the  biggeat  owners  being  John  Kocb  &  Co.,  J.  Cibils,  and  W.  A.  Triloar,  each  having 
amelters  orfunuicee  for  melting  the  ore  into  "m&Cte;"  besides,  there  are  twi  other 
furnaces  near  Chilicito,  but  the  owners  of  these  have  failed.  The  ore  has  to  be 
brought  from  the  minefl  on  molefl,  each  mule  being  able  to  carry  two  sacks  of  50 
kiloe  (110  pounds)  each.  The  trip  is  a  verj^  hard  one  on  the  animals,  taking  three 
dayaat  the  least,  so  there  is  great  ditticulty  in  getting  mules  forthe  work,  "niere  is 
plenty  of  low-grade  ore,  of  an  average  of  5  per  cent  copper,  one-half  a  kilo  of  silver, 
to  the  ton,  and  10  grammes  of  gold.  It  is  a  very  rebellious  ore,  and  needs  about  IS 
per  cent  of  charcoal  for  smelting.  It  takes  two  smeltings  to  get  a  "  matbe"  of  SO  per 
cent  copper,  and  all  the  expenses  are  so  great  that  the  business  can  not  be  run  on  a 
profitable  basis.  However,  should  the  cable  road  be  put  through,  it  would  reduce 
the  freight  to  $2  per  ton,  and,  with  other  economies,  the  mines  could  be  worked, 
giving  good  returns.  This  road  is  18  leagues  (54  miles)  long,  and  all  the  plans  and 
surveys  have  been  made  and  are  at  present  in  the  hands  ol  the  Government,  which 
mtends  to  build  it,  the  cost  being  calculated  at  (150,000  gold.  There  are  various 
other  valuable  minerals  found  there^  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities.  Theie  are 
wolfram  (or  tungsten),  selenium,  aluminium,  etc. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  only  requisite 
for  the  profitable  exploitation  of  these  mines  is  some  inexpensive 
means  of  transpoi'ting  the  ores. 

Bailwavs  through  the  Andes  will  doubtless  be  completed  in  time, 
which  will  reduce  the  distance  from  New  York  to  this  region  to  less 
than  one-half  what  it  is  at  present  by  the  way  of  the  Plate  Biver. 

FLOUB. 

Another  industry  of  this  district  is  that  of  milling.  The  output  of 
flour  is  increasing,  and  at  many  points  are  large,  well-equipped  and 
well-managed  flour  mills,  the  product  of  which  is  good.  American 
milling  machinery  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use.  Several  nations 
to  which  Argentina  has  been  exporting  flour  have  recently  shown  a 
preference  for  American  flour,  very  largely  due  to  the  latter  being 
shipped  in  barrels,  while  the  Argentine  product  is  put  up  in  heavy 
paper  bags.  For  this  reason  there  is  an  inquiry  for  flour  barrels  in 
shooks  that  will  probably  attract  the  attention  of  our  American 
coopers. 

I  need  not  here  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  previous  reports  regard- 
ing the  tobacco-manufacturing  or  the  sugar-refining  establishments; 
they  are  steadily  developing. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

That  the  growing  of  stock  for  market  purposes  is  becoming  a  very 
important  industry  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  31),  ultimo,  there  were  exported  from  Argentina 
1,978,10S  frozen  wethers  and  342,959  frozen  quarters  of  beef.  The 
constant  demand  for  this  meat  (exceeding  the  supply)  evidences  its 
superior  quality.  The  traffic  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  refrigerator 
space  is  at  a  premium.  Other  and  lar^r  plants  are  in  process  of 
establishment.  The  Argentine  " estancieros "  have  carefully  bred 
stock  of  all  kinds  and  make  constant  efforts  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  breeds.    Great  emulation  exists  among  the  stock  raisers. 

AGBICULTUBE. 

Of  the  agricultural  industry  of  this  district  I  have  heretofore  writ- 
ten at  great  length.    I  may  say,  however,  that  there  is  less  to  oriticiee 
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Id  the  present  methods  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  preparing  cereal 
products  for  the  market  E^h  year  seems  to  bring  decided  improve- 
ments in  all  theue  processes.  Corn  (maize)  is  no  longer  tjown  broadcast, 
but  is  put  in  furrows;  not  dropped  as  carefully  as  on  an  American 
farm,  but  better  planted  than  formerly.  The  land  is  plowed  more 
deeply  and  is  harrowed  and  rolled  more  carefully;  and  this  has  resulted 
in  an  increased  yield  per  acre.  American  agricultural  machinery  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  other  kinds.  There  has  been  a  prolonged 
drougnt  throughout  this  district,  which  has  marred  the  prospects  of 
the  agriculturists  this  year.  A  friend  writes  as  follows  couceming 
crop  prospects: 


they  have  wich  a  Iwaringtm  the  traJe  with,  and  the  probable  i ^ 

from,  other  countrie!',  an  without  an  average  harvest,  there  ie  but  little  to  go  out  irom 
thiscoimtry  in  payment  for  );oodB,  aati  tlierefore  imnorta  materially  fall  off.  AtthouKh 
it  is  very  lufllcult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  concliiHion,  there  oui  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  harvest  will  fall  below  that  of  la«t  vear  by  about  40  per  cent.  This  is  the 
view  taken  by  thiiHe  who,  from  their  knowledire  of  the  countrv  and  the  wheat  trade. 
are  beet  able  to  form  an  opinion.  In  er. 
For  many  mouths,  throughout  the  c 
Btarcely  any  i«in 

months.    Rain  h  .  „  „  > 

but  while  it  haa  done  a  ereat  deal  of  good,  it  came  too  late  to  save  much  of  the  wheat 
and  lineeed  crop.  The  Tatter  may  l)e  looked  on  ae  a  failure,  while  of  the  wheat,  thou- 
sands of  acree  will  not  be  cut  at  all,  and  still  more  have  been  plowed  under.  The 
maiie  crop  in'  the  United  States  is  reported  to  be  a  comparatively  small  one,  and  is 
other  countriea  the  crop  has  failed  more  or  less.  The  crop  from  Argentina  will  be  the 
next  to  come  in,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  high  price  will  be  realized  for  it.  This 
iK-ing  BO,  the  colonists  have  been  sowing  maize  on  their  wheat  and  other  lands  to  an 
extent  that  is  without  parallel  in  the  wicultural  history  of  this  province;  and  there- 
fore, if  locuirta  should  not  come  (and  at  present  there  ie  no  sign  of  them)  and  the 
weather  should  prove  favorable,  the  total  of  maize  for  export  will  reach  an  amount 
never  before  heard  of. 

Jahbs  M.  Atebs,  Of»i«ul. 
B08AHIO,  Novemher  1,  1901. 


B  U  PPUULUUU  T  ABT. 

I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  of  to-day,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  growing  importance  of  this  port  as  the  best  natu- 
ral outlet  for  the  products  of  northern  Ai^ntina. 

Jaubs  M.  Aters,  Oofisul. 

B08AEIO,  NoveifAer  H-,  1901. 


[From  the  Bnenoa  Arm  Btandaid,  November  14.] 
All  the  great  goods  traffic  of  the  world,andnonemore  than  the  low-priced  produc 


porte  are  part  of  this  cost  of  transport,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  m  as  low 
as  posBible.  No  condeinnalion  would  be  too  severe  for  the  Government  which  sanc- 
tioned  such  enormous  and  utterly  needless  expenditure  as  that  incurred  by  the  by  no 
means  modern  type  of  docks  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  costly  works  at  La  Plata. 

The  same  law  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  the  export^ening  railways,  because 

railway  freight  forms  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  transportation.     Not 

only  enould  it  be  as  cheap  as  practicable,  but  as  the  cost  of  nulway  carriage  per  toa 

mile  greatly  exceeds  that  of  its  coadjutor,  the  waterway,  the  distance  over  which  the 
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goods  have  to  be  carried  by  tell  ahonld  be  u  short  as  posdble.    In  other  words,  their 

E roper  base  is  the  nearest  water  navigable  to  river  or  ocean  craft    In  no  other  way 
'lowest  cost  of  transport  obtainable." 

One  of  tbe  etrangeet  sights  of  this  country  is  the  persistency  with  which  the  riui- 
wa»i  ignore  the  vast  importance  of  its  incomparable  river  system 


self  at  any  one  of  his  present  stations,  with  a  atock  of  10,000  tons  of  wheat  by  his 
side,  and  then  to  consider  the  problem  he  has  to  solve,  viz,  to  get  them  to  their  mar- 
kets at  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation.  Aaeoredl  y  he  will  recognize  that  the  soliitioQ 
>t  possibly  be  found  in  bringing  the  goods  by  rail  to  Buenos  Ayres,  It  is  the 
'  the  Bosario's  Wee  running  along  the  ri —  *"'' """ 


wim  the  Central's  and  the  B 


r  between  the 


demands  speed  as  the  fliet  conditioii 

Agricultural  land  in  the  districts  near  the  capital  will  gradually  become  too  dear 
for  growing  great  masses  of  export  produce;  ana  tbe  farther  off  districts  alon^  these 
lailwaya  are  not  based  on  Buenos  Ayree,  but  on  the  great  river.  For  a  time,  it  may 
be  practicable  to  make  the  heavy  traffic  go  by  rail  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  the  long 
run  it  can  not  be  done. 


BOLIVIA. 

Consul  Greene  senda  from  AntofagaBta,  Chile,  November  30,  1901, 
statement  of  partial  receipts  of  the  Bolivian  custom-houses  in  1900, 
as  follows: 


CDMmiM. 

B0U»™.» 

DDlMd 
rency. 

2,221,581 

Kg? 
11 

nawm 

*i5! 

4,088,  W 

i.VK.Tte 

>  Value  ol  boUvat  lor  1900, 4S.8  «e 


REPORT  FROM  CONSULATE-GENERAL  AT  RIO  DB  JANEIRO. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  (written  in  October,  1900),  the  economic 
situation  of  Brazil  has  not  changed  materially.  Perhaps  the  financial 
and  commercial  conditions,  momentarily,  are  still  more  critical.  I 
beg  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  my  report  published  in  Commercial 
Kelations  of  the  United  States,  1900,  Volume  II,  pages  719-721. 

Brazil  has  been  so  intensely  enga^d  in  providmg  for  the  past  that 
it  has  been  unable  to  provide  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  irredeemable  paper  money,  issued  almost  without  limit  by  a 
former  administration  and  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the  country  in 
the  form  of  uo-called  loans  and  subsidies  to  trade;  extravagant  salaries 
and  pensions;  the  prodigal  living  of  the  owners  of  coffee  estates,  who 
have  spent  their  great  incomes  abroad  (in  Paris)  and  failed  to  provide 
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for  the  time  of  lulTersity;  the  recent  fall  io  the  milreis  price  of  the 
principal  staples  of  Brazil — rubber,  sumr,  and  coffee;  the  constant 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  Brazilian  irredeemable  currency  (principally 
caused  by  the  reckless  manipulations  of  speculator8)~-all  these  features 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  critical  economic  situation  now 
prevailing  in  Brazil. 

The  National  Government  makes  heroic  efforts  to  sustain  the  national 
credit.  It  has  scrupulously  fulfilled  all  the  stipulations  entered  into 
with  its  London  creditors  when  the  "moratorium"  was  established — 
July  1,  1898.  The  minister  of  finance  has  since  then  caused  99,753 
contoa  of  reis  (922,943,880)  in  paper  currency  to  be  burned,  thus 
reducing  its  total  amount  to  688,608  contos*  ^158,379,840),  and  has 
sent  enoug^h  gold  to  England  to  resume  in  specie  payment  the  interest 
on  the  foreign  debt.  But  this  could  not  have  oeen  done  without  onerous 
sacrifices.  Commerce  and  trade  were  taxed  to  an  almost  unbearable 
degree.  The  import  trade,  as  well  as  the  home  industries,  were  badly 
cnppled. 

With  reference  to  its  production,  Brazil  may  be  divided  into  four 
Eones:  The  extreme  northern  States  (Amazon  Valley),  whose  principal 
product  is  rubber;  the  middle  north,  with  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
some  coffee;  the  middle  or  coffee  States;  the  three  southern  States, 
with  the  products  of  a  subtropical  and  moderate  climate. 

All  these  districts  are  suffering  from  the  national  financial  crisis  as 
well  as  from  specific  causes  affecting  local  conditions. 

THE  AMAZON  VALLBT. 

The  crisis  in  the  Amazon  Valley  was  unexpected  and  unprecedentedly 
severe.  Four  of  the  principal  native  banks  in  Para  were  obliged  to 
suspend  payment;  mc-stof  the  large  commercial  houses  found  them- 
selves greatly  embarrassed,  and  credit  and  confidence  were  impaired. 
Tq  understand  the  causes  of  this  «alamitous  condition,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  familiar  with  the  machinery  of  commerce  in  those  States.  They 
have  no  manufacturing  indu.stries.  All  manufactured  goods  needed 
are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Even  the  greater  part  of  the 
food  supply  is  imported,  partly  from  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
partly  from  the  south  of  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate.  The  importers, 
the  distributers  of  the  imported  merchandise,  the  producers  of  the 
products  exported,  the  exporters,  and  the  hanks  constitute  the  com- 
mercial community.  The  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
and  the  slow  means  of  communication  in  this  vast  and  sparsely  settled 
district  of  Brazil  make  long  credits  a  necessity,  and,  owing  to  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  of  the  currency,  the  extension  of  these  credits — in  fact, 
all  the  commercial  transactions — partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  gam- 
bling. Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  outsiders,  what  ought  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  national  prosperitv— the  sudden  and  very  considerable  rise  of 
the  national  currency — is  the  main  cause  of  the  present  crisis. 


The  prosperity  of  the  States  of  Amazonas  and  l^ra  depends  almost 
exclusively  on  the  rubber  industry,  in  which  half  tiie  population  of 

■A  conto,  at  the  fireeent  quotation,  is  equivalent  to  About  |230  in  United  8tst«& 
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-  tliose  States,  transient  or  otherwise,  is  engaged.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  see  in  what  way  this  industry  is  affected  by  the  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange.  Everything  needful  for  the  production  of  rubber, 
save  the  trees,  is  imported;  most  of  the  laborers,  their  implements, 
clothing,  food,  and  quinine.  The  "importadores"  buy  on  ninety  days' 
credit.  They  sell  uieir  goods  to  the  "aviadores"  on  twelve  months' 
credit.  These  "aviadores"  (mostly  owners  of  small  river  steamers) 
ship  their  goods  up  state,  often  more  than  a  diousand  miles,  through 
shallow  and  pestilential  rivers,  to  the  owners  of  rubber  estates.  Toe 
estate  owners  furnish  these  goods  to  the  men  working  for  them  on 
shares.  After  the  rubber  harvest,  the  estate  owners  ship  their  product 
to  the  "aviadores,"  who  sell  it  for  cash  to  the  exporters,  pay  the 
"  importadores,"  and  after  deducting  their  account,  send  the  balance, 
if  there  is  any,  to  the  producers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,  the  milreis  was  worth  7d.  (14 
cents)  and  rose  steadily,  until  at  the  end  of  May  it  was  quoted  at  9^. 
(18.2  cents).  The  anxiety  caused  by  this  unexpected  rise  amounted  to 
a  panic  when,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  the  quotation  was  14id,  (28.8 
cents).  Then  it  fell  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  July,  the  quotation  was 
lOid.  (20.7  cents),  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  currency 
fluctuated  between  114d.  (23.7  cents)  and  9id.  (19.7  cents). 

THB  CBISm  IH  THB  BCBBEB  MABKBT. 

The  currency  price  of  rubber  is  based  on  the  sterling  prices  ruling 
in  the  foreign  markets.  A  rise  in  the  currency  means  a  fall  in  the 
currency  price  of  rubber;  and  what  is  ruin  to  the  producer  can  not  be 
an  advantage  to  the  importer  from  whom  he  buys.  It  is  true,  as  the 
latter  has  Iwught  on  credit  for  gold  and  sold  for  currency,  he  has  seem- 
ingly made  an  additional  profit.  In  fact,  however,  the  procedure  is 
this:  When  the  currency  price  of  rubber  falls  to  the  above-mentioned 
extent,  the  producer  does  not  realize  enough  to  pay  his  debts  to  the 
"aviador."  The  "aviador"i8Con8equently  unable  topay  the  importer, 
and  the  importer  is  thus  placed  in  the  same  position  toward  the  manu- 
facturer abroad. 

As  the  causes  of  the  great  crisis  in  the  Amazon  States  are  only  tran- 
sitory, it  is  to  be  assumed  that  sooner  or  later  their  former  brilliant 
prospects  will  reappear,  after  the  efforts  to  secure  a  steady  currency 
for  Brazil  are  more  successful.  As  it  is,  neither  the  quantity  nor  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  Amazon  States  has  decreased,  and  there 
is  an  apparent  balance  of  trade  in  their  favor.  Unfortunately  there 
are  no  reliable  import  statistics. 

The  rubber  production  of  the  Amazon  Valley  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  25,807  tons,  tiivided,  as  to  the  place  of  origin,  as  follows: 

Islands  near  Para ^'52} 

Lower  Amaaon  (ParB) ^' 

IUtnba(para) 685 

Jurna  River  (Amazonasl I'l?? 

PnruB  Kver  (AmaEonaH) - •■• 8,857 

Madmra  River  ( Amazonas] ^t  611 


Javarjr  River  (AmaBonae)  , 

IqnitOH  River  (Peru) ""•" 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  tons  were  Caucho;  5,427  tona 
were  shipped  from  Manaos  direct     By  far  the  larger  quantity  of  the 
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rubber  exported  went  to  the  United  States.  The  price  of  the  rubber 
for  finest  quality  varied  from  7*750  to  12*228;  ^1.16  to*1.83);  for 
eernamby,  from  3$600  to  8$650  (54  cents  to  $1.29),  and  for  Caucbo, 
from  2*500 to SfOOO (87*  centa  to  45 cento) per  kilogram,  2.2pound8. 

araiB  kipobts. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  tons  of  cocoa  were  exported, 
of  which  France  received  over  3,400.  Pricea  varied  from  13*800  to 
18*000  ($2.07  to  *2.70)  per  kiloeram  (2.2  pounds). 

Three  thousand  one  hundred  tous  of  Brazil  nuta  were  exported, 
valued  at  *440,000,  divided  about  equally  between  the  United  Stot«s 
and  Europe. 

Of  the  8  tons  of  tonca  beans  (cumaru)  sent  abroad,  5  tons  went  to  the 
United  States  and  3  tons  to  England;  price,  from  1*000  to  3*500  per 
pound. 

There  were  1,053  tons  of  hides  exported,  1,018  tons  of  which  went 
to  France. 


There  are  no  railroads  in  the  vast  States  of  Para  and  Amazonaa, 
except  a  short  local  road  in  Belem  and  an  electric  street  railroad  in 
Manaos.  The  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  effected  exclusively 
by  steamboats.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  now  con- 
solidated Booth  and  Red  Cross  steamship  lines  of  Liverpool  have  held 
the  monopoly  of  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  They  have  30  vessels, 
with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  44,000.  Their  voyages  are :  Liveipool, 
Hamburg,  Oporto,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Para,  and  Manaos;  Manaos,  Para, 
Lisbon,  Havre,  Liverpool;  Manaos,  Para,  West  Indies,  and  New  Yoik; 
New  York,  Manaos,  Para,  Liverpool.  Some  of  the  steamers  touch  at 
Maranhao  and  Ccara,  and  once  a  month  one  proceeds  up  the  Amazon 
as  far  as  Iqultos  in  Peru,  making  connections  with  the  smaller  river 
boats  plying  on  the  Purus,  Coary,  Teffe,  Jurua,  Jutahy,  and  Javary 
rivers. 

An  Italian  line,  domiciled  in  Crenoa,  called  ^'La  Ligura  Braziliana," 
and  controlling  thre«  steamers,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  6,385,  was 
established  in  1896,  and  was  promised  by  the  State  of  Amazonas  a  sub- 
sidy of  *60,000  annually.  Whether  this  line  can  continue  under  pres- 
ent conditions  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Three  steamers  of  1,500  tons  each,  owned  by  a  firm  named  Andresen 
Successors,  ply  at  irregular  intervals  between  Lisbon  and  the  Amazon 
ports. 

Hamburg-American  Line. — The  Hamburg- Amen  can  Line  com- 
menced in  July  of  last  year  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Booth- 
Red  Cross  monopolv  by  sending  one  ship  a  month  to  Para  and  Manaos 
by  way  of  Oporto,  Lisbon,  and  Madeira,  touching  on  its  return  at  West 
Indian  and  American  portij.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  shippers  who 
use  the  British  ships  exclusively  receive  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent  on 
their  freight  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  German  ships  are  unable  to 
secure  retom  freights. 

American  cattle. — I  made  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Para  on  one  of 
the  Red  Cross  steamers  last  December.  Among  the  cargo  were  sev- 
eral hundred  head  of  American  fat  cattle  which  the  vessel's  New  York 
agents  shipped  on  their  own  account  to  the  Para  market.  I  was 
informed  by  people  connected  with  this  transaction  that  the  profit  was 
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orer  |25per  head  of  cattle.  Atpresent,  the  Argentine  Republic  ships 
more  cattle,  flour,  canoed  goods,  maize,  and  hay  to  thia  lucrative  mar- 
ket than  we  do,  while  we  could  easilr  distance  all  competitors  in  those 
lines  if  American  ships  were  at  the  disposal  of  Americau  trade  in  South 
America. 

Zooal  traMe. — ^The  interstate  commerce  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the 
steamers  or  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  (subsidized  by  the  National  GoTem- 
ment)  and  a  few  ships  of  the  "NavegafSo  Costeira,"  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  Bio.  The  local  carrying  trade  of  the  Amazon  River  and 
its  main  tributaries  is  done  by  an  English  company,  the  "Amazon 
Navigation  Company,"  whose  snips,  however,  since  tne  enactment  of 
the  Brazilian  coasting- trade  law  of  July,  1896,  sail  under  the  Brazilian 
fli^f  and  are  commanded  by  Brazilian  officers,  as  well  as  by  some  pri- 
vate steamers  and  a  great  number  of  river  boatf,  which  latter,  as  there 
are  no  roads  other  than  waterways,  take  the  place  of  our  drays,  express 
carts,  farm  wagons,  and  trucks. 


.t  is  my  opinion,  based  on  personal  invest^ation  during  recent 
travels  in  the  north  of  Brazil,  that  the  production  of  the  paramount 
industry  of  the  Amazon  Valley — rubber — will.be  considei-ablv  less  this 
season  (Augnstr-January)  than  it  was  last  year.  This  would,  as  there 
is  no  decrease  in  the  consumption  and  no  increase  in  the  production  of 
other  countries,  have  an  influence  on  the  prices,  especially  of  the  best 
grades. 

This  conjecture  is  based  on  the  following  consideration:  The  availa- 
ble force  for  the  harvesting  of  rubber  is  limited.  The  native  popula- 
tion scattered  along  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is 
not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  labor  necessary  For  the  rubber  estates,  and 
as  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  "seringueiros"  (rubber  cutters) 
are  almost  unendurable  and  the  mortality  among  tnem  is  simply 
frightful — they  count  in  Amazonae  two  deaths  for  every  ton  of  nibr 
her  that  comes  down  the  river — the  influx  of  labor  in  normal  times  is 
inconsiderable. 

Only  through  starvation  and  despair  and  the  certainty  of  extraordi- 
narily large  earnings  can  laborers  from  neighboring  States  be  induced 
to  risk  their  lives  in  the  malarial  swamps  where  the  lactiferous  Hevea 
Brasiliensis  (the  rubber  tree)  may  be  found.  Most  of  the  immigrants 
into  the  rubber  districts  of  wie  Amazon  Valley  come  from  the  Stote  of 
Ceara.  From  1892  to  1896,  they  arrived  at  the  rate  of  8,000  a  year, 
which  number  was  doubled  during  the  next  two  years.  In  1899, 30,000 
of  these  people  entered  Para  and  Amazonas  in  the  rubber  season,  and 
last  year,  40,000.  This  increase  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  long-continued  droughts  in  this  once  densely  populated  and 
prosperous  State,  the  ruraf  population  was  left  absolutely  without 
resources  and  driven  to  starvation.  Fortunately,  a  copious  rainfall 
took  place  last  year,  and  this  enables  the  people  of  C^ra  to  sustain 
themselves  by  agriculture  at  home.  Consequently,  there  will  be  far 
fewer  rubber  cutters  this  year  than  there  were  last.  Besides,  for  rea- 
sons described  above,  the  mbber  cutters  and  the  estate  owners  last 
year  made  a  bare  living  or  even  got  in  debt.  This  will  probably  dis- 
courage a  great  many  from  making  another  attempt,  and  few  of  the 
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"  aviadores  "  will  be  in  a  position  this  year  to  f  ambfa,  on  the  customary 
twelve  months'  credit,  the  provisions  necessary  to  sustain  great  num- 
bers of  laborers  during;  the  rubber  season.  These  facts  point  to  a 
reduced  rubber  production  in  the  Amazon  Valley  for  the  present  season. 

THE   BnDDLE   NOBTHEBN   fflATES. 

The  specific  causes  which  in  these  States  add  to  the  hardship  of  the 
nstional  crisis  are,  in  short,  the  following:  Decrease  of  sugar  prices; 
sl^nation  of  the  national  cotton  industry,  caused  by  overtaxation  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  masses  has  greatly 
decreased  the  consumption;  a  precarious  condition  of  the  tobacco 
industry  for  the  same  reason. 


Regarding  the  sugar  industry,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  my  report  of 
Septembers,  1901.'  I  was  informed  by  an  expert  that  by  introducing 
more  rational  methods,  by  constructing  better  country  roads  to  facili- 
tate the  transportation  of  raw  material,  and  by  using  improved 
machinery,  the  sugar  industry  of  Brazil  might  be  elevated  to  a  lucra- 
tive basis. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cotton  plantations. 

THE  OOFFEE  STATES. 

The  coffee  States  suffer  from  a  decrease  in  the  gold  price  of  their 
commodity,  caused  by  overproduction,  as  well  as  by  the  Hudden 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  national  currency.  In  this  regard,  tbeir  con- 
dition is  analogous  to  that  of  the  rubber  States.  A  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  caused  a  decline  in  the  coffee  price  in  currency;  and 
as  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  cost  of  labor  remained 
the  same,  and  au  large  liabilities  were  entered  into  when  the  value  of 
the  currency  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent  lower,  the  coffee  planters 
suffer  great  hardships  now.  The  following  figures  concerning  the  last 
coffee  harvest  are  of  interest: 

Beceipte  at  the  markets  of  Rio  from  June,  1900,  to  July,  1901 2, 950, 774 

Receipts  at  the  markets  of  Santos  from  June,  1900,  to  July,  1901 7, 977,  Oia 

Total 10,927,792 

Shipped  from  Rio  to — 

United  States 1,682,947 

Europe , 684,604 

Africa 86,530 

Bver  Plata 85,82S 

Brazil  porta 280,050 

Allothera 14,076 

Total 2,684,039 

•See  Advance  Sheets  of  Connilar  Reports,  No.  1166. 
"Of  60  kilOB  (132.2  pounds)  each. 
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Shipped  from  Santoa  to —  B«gt« 

United  States 3.108,329 

Europe 4.637,066 

AJl  others 78, 069 


Girand  total 10,486,602 


1  mllrela  equal  lo— 

National 
money. 

ourrenoy. 

sr 

3Ut«  cur- 
rency. 

JMIUUT 

9K00 

11.98 

IMS 

1.78 

1 

The  harvest  of  the  current  year  (ending  June  30, 1902)  is  the  largest 
on  record:  Four  aud  one-half  to  five  million  bags  for  the  Rio  district, 
about  eight  millions  for  Santos,  and  one  to  one  and  one-half  millions 
for  Victoria,  Babia,  and  other  ports. 

In  spite  of  the  low  prices  ruling  at  present;  the  planters  are  shipping 
quite  freely,  and  unprecedentedly large  q  uantities  are  being  sent  abroad. 

The  receipts  from  July  1  to  September  21  were  1,635,898  bags  at 
Rio  and  3,155,524  at  Santos.  The  price  for  type  No.  7  on  September 
21  was  6$T00  (|1.53)  per  arroba  (32.38  pounds),  the  value  of  the  milreiu 
being  11^  d.  (22.9  cents). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  consumption  of  coffee  has  increased  of 
late,  though  the  very  low  prices  prevailing  may  have  a  tendency  in 
that  direction.  The  shipments  to  the  United  States  and  to  Europe  at 
present  greatly  exceed  consumption.  The  low  prices  evidently  attract 
many  outside  speculators. 

THE   80DTHEBN   STATES, 

especially  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  important  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, are  suffering  at  present  like  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
susceptible  of  great  development.  Foreign  capital  would  find  lucra- 
tive employment  here,  partioularlv  in  creating  better  means  of  trans- 
portation and  in  erecting  electrical  plants.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad, 
for  instance,  connecting  one  of  the  ports  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catha- 
rina  with  the  colonies  at  Joinville  and  Blumenau  and  their  hinterland 
could  be  constructed  and  equipped  for  much  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, could  obtain  from  the  btate  government  a  guarantee  of  6  ^r 
cent  interest  on  the  investment,  besides  land  grants  and  valuable  pnr- 
U^es,  and  would  likely  prove  a  very  profitable  investment. 

IMPORT  DUTIES   EN   GOLD. 

As  predicted  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  proportion  of  the  import 
duties  collected  in  gold  was  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  considerable  horizontal  increase  of  the  import  duties. 

'Of  60  kilos  (182.2  pounds)  each. 
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FBEIOHTB  ON  C»rFEE  TO  NEW  TORE  AKD  NEW  ORLEANS.. 

Of  the  three  firms  of  American  coffee  exporters  who  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  steamer  trust,  *  two  have  relinquished  their  oppo- 
sition. Only  Messrs.  Arbuckle  &  Co.  seem  to  have  definitely  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  the  steamer  trust,  and  are  freighting 
independent  steamers  at  22i  and  25  cents  a  bag.  Outside  tonnage  to 
New  Orleans  bae  been  obtained  at  25  cents.  The  syndicate  here,  which 
had  charged  50  cents  and  5  per  cent  up  to  April  last,  has  since  then 
reduced  its  freight  to  35  cents  and  6  per  cent  primage. 

LONG  CREDITS  TO  BBA2ILIAN  DBALBB6. 

In  regard  to  "the  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  from  the  fact 
that  European  houses  give  longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms"  the 
Department  of  State  requests  "such  further  sug^stions  as  the  more 
recent  developments  of  business  seem  to  warrant."'  The  more  recent 
developments  in  Brazil  unfortunately  furnish  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment against  "longer  credits  and  more  liberal  terms."  The  great 
"debacle"  in  Para,  the  many  liquidations  in  Rio  and  other  commer- 
cial centers,  the  downfall  of  the  most  important  houses  in  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  furnish  object  lessons  of  great  interest.  I  was  authoritatively 
informed  that  the  tirst  and  most  important  of  the  recent  bank  failures 
in  Germany  was  principally  caused  through  the  failure  of  German 
houses  in  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  whose  backers  in  Germany  were  "car- 
ried" by  this  hank.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  and  to  the  inade- 
S[uate  communications,  the  Brazilian  trade  can  not  get  along  without 
ong  credits,  but  long  credits  always  imply  risks  and  a  very  close  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  market 

TRANSPORTATION    FACILmBS. 

Commerce  and  trade  in  Brazil  are  hampered  to  a  lai^  extent  by  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities — country  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads. 
Only  the  States  of  Rio,  Minas,  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo  have  a  railroad 
system  corresponding  to  the  needs  of  the  trade ;  in  the  southern  States 
of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  de  Sul,  foreign  capital  (principally  Belgian) 
is  now  engaged  in  constructing  the  necessary  niilroads.  In  the  impor- 
tant southern  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  rich  in  natural  resources,  well 
situated  and  well  populated,  "  rapid  transit"  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
ox  carts  and  on  mule  back. 

The  "  cabotagem  "  law  of  1896,  which  ordains  that  only  veasels  under 
the  Brazilian  flag  and  commanded  by  officers  of  Brazilian  nationality 
can  carry  cargo  between  Brazilian  ports,  has  proved  detrimental  to 
nearly  all  concerned.  The  Brazilian  coasting  trade,  since  this  law 
became  operative,  is  done  by  three  steamship  companies — the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  with  34  steamers,  representing  a  total  tonnage  of  23,261; 
the  Navegafft  Costeira  (Lage  Brothers),  with  15  steamers  of  7,582  tons, 
and  the  Grao  Para  Line,  with  3  steamers  plying  between  Pai-a  and  Rio. 

The  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  although  largely  su&idized  by  the  National 
Government,  had  to  go  into  bankruptcy  last  year  and  is  now  prac- 
tically owned  by  the  Banco  da  Repuolica,  which  bought  it  at  sheriff's 
sale.     The  company,   under  its   former  administration,  was  charged 

■See  Advance  Sheets  of  Contmlar  Reporte,  No.  1137.  i^Tt)Ot^lC 
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with  baring  made  exorbitant  freight  rates  in  order  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  an  extravagant  and  unsystematic  nmnagement,  and  with 
unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  ports  to  the  detriment  of 
others.  The  above-mentioned  bank  has  recently  put  the  company 
under  a  new  management,  which  promises  the  necessary  reforms  and 
to  provide  the  coasting  trade  of  Brazil  with  the  facilities  it  requires. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  Navega^So  Costeira  is  very  limited,  but 
the  line,  most  of  whose  boata  are  commanded  by  naturalized  Braziliana 
of  English  descent,  has  always  enjoyed  a  good  reputation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  coasting  steamers  calling  at  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  there  are  no  Brazilian  vessels  engaged  in  regular 
trade  with  outside  countries.  Lately,  however,  two  Brazilianized 
steamers  of  foreign  origin,  Eoxse  and  Euclid,  were  chartered  by 
Arbuckle  Brothers  to  carry  coSee  to  New  York. 

STAUP  TAX. 

The  new  and  burdensome  internal  revenue  or  stamp  tax  on  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  well  as  on  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  origin,  has  not  become  more  popular  since  my 
last  annual  report.  But  t£ere  is  no  chance  of  its  repeal  in  the  near 
future,  despjt«  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  masses  in  gaining  a  livelihood. 


The  municipal  and  Federal  licenses  which  have  to  be  obtained  by  all 
who  trade  or  exercise  any  profession  in  Brazil  have  been  considerably 
increased  during  the  last  year. 

Commercial  travelers  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  States  are  subjected 
to  a  municipal  and  State  tax,  moderate  in  some  instances,  exorbitant 
in  others. 

EXTENSION   OP  CABLE  SEBVIOB. 

In  my  report  of  March  9,"  I  called  attention  to  a  great  improvement 
in  the  Anglo-Brazilian  cable  service.  I  have  to  Md  that  the  costly 
efforts  made  of  late  years  to  establish  a  subfluvlal  cable  from  Para  to 
Manaos,  the  great  rubber  center  and  capital  of  the  State  of  Amazonas, 
seem  to  be  nearing  the  success  so  well  deserved.  This  fact  is  of  vital 
importance  to  Manaos,  whose  future  as  a  trade  center  depends  lately 
on  its  tel^raphic  communication  with  the  United  States  and  Europe 
and  the  financial  centers  of  Brazil,  where  the  movements  of  the  con- 
stantly fluctuating  currency  are  recorded  and  published  several  times 
a  day. 

The  enormous  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  this  cable  Hue  are 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  traveled  on  the  Amazon  River, 
whose  rise  and  fall,  according  to  the  season,  often  causes  a  difference 
of  not  less  than  40  feet  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  which 
carries  in  its  rapid  current  not  only  great  masses  of  clay  and  sand  and 
I(^,  but  "floating  islands."  Often  targe  parts  of  this  cable  were  bo 
helplessly  buried  in  the  alluvial  clay  beds  that  they  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  innumerable  are  the  interruptions  caused  by  objects  whirled 
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dowD  the  stream.  A  mile  of  the  line  costs  about  |£00,  and  as  the  fi^ht 
of  the  electrical  engineers  against  the  gigantic  forces  of  the  Amazon 
has  been  going  on  now  for  several  years,  the  enterprise  is  very  expen- 
sive. Lately,  the  continuity  of  the  cable  between  Para  and  Manaos 
has  been  pretty  well  maintained,  and  as  there  is  also  an  overland  tele- 
sraph  in  course  of  construction  between  these  two  rubber  cities  the 
futare  of  Manaos  as  an  export  harbor  seems  to  be  assured. 

8UOCBBS  OF  THE  QESMAS-BBAZHJAt!  PABCEL-P08T. 

The  German  minister  here  has  lately  effected  an  agreement  by  which 
a  German -Brazilian  parcel-post  has  been  successfully  established. 

The  German  postal  authorities  all  over  Germany  collect  mail  par- 
cels, not  exceeding  5  kilos  (11  pounds)  in  weight,  and  ship  them  by  the 
regular  lines  running  between  Germany  and  Brazil.  These  parcels 
are  transferred  by  the  German  steamer  agencies  in  Brazil  to  the  cus- 
t(Hn-houses,  where  they  are  delivered  on  application.  The  usefulness 
of  such  an  arrangement  to  the  trade  is  apparent.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  an  E^reement  like  this,  based  on  the  stipulations  of  the  postal 
union,  between  our  Government  and  Brazil,  with  the  amendment  that 
the  packages  should  not  be  distributed  at  the  custom-houses,  but  at 
the  post-offices.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Brazilian  minister 
of  unance  to  make  this  change. 

AHBBICAN  COAL. 

Imports,  of  coarse,  have  decreased,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
one  of  which  is  coal.  In  spite  of  the  deep-seated  prejudices  that  bad 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  antagonism  of  competitors,  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  American  coal  trwle  have  not  been  in  vain.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  export  of  American  coal  to  Brazil  has  steadily  and  very 
materially  increased.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
□ot  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  coal  consumed  in  this  country.  A  rational 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  dealers  could  not  fail  to  be  successful.  The 
sooner  it  is  made  the  better. 

THE  OOMMEBCIAt  AND  FINANCIAL  PBOSPECT  IN  BHAZIL. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  consider- 
ations above  related  i  How  will  the  Brazilian  people  emerge  from  this 
crisis  ?  Has  the  nation  entered  into  a  state  of  decay,  or  will  it  soon  be 
able  to  proceed  on  the  road  to  progress  and  prosperity  ? 

1  am  convinced  of  the  latter. 

As  the  atmosphere  before  a  storm  is  close  and  heavy,  so  was  the 
financial  situation  immediately  preceding  the  great  bank  crash  of  Sep- 
tember, 1900;  full  of  doubt,  fear,  and  grave  forebodings. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  its  emei^ency  loan  of  £1,000,000 
fiW, 866,500)  created  in  1897  and  tne  interests  due  on  its  other  foreign 
debt,  the  Government  had  to  overburden  the  country's  commerce 
and  industries.  The  sums  thus  collected  were  sent  abroad  as  fast  as 
received. 

In  addition  to  this,  large  amounts  were  withdrawn  from  the  native 
bonka  and  taken  out  of  circulation,  either  by  putting  them  on  special 
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deposit  in  the  foreign  banks  by  buying  Government  securities  or 
through  the  primitive  method  of  locking  them  up.  Thus  a  strineency 
of  the  money  market  was  brought  about  which  served  the  specuktors 
as  a  welcome  opportunity  to  create  an  alinormal  rise  in  the  national 
currency.  As  a  consequence  of  this  (condition,  the  released  capital  of 
timid  investorB  and  old  balances  stranded  here  by  the  serious  depre- 
ciation in  the  gold  value  of  currency,  were  hurriedly  remitted  abroad, 
thus  increasing  the  stringency  of  the  money  market. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  a  general  panic,  during  which  the  most 
important  native  banks  all  over  the  country  suspendea  their  payments. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  coffee  " factors  could  not,  for  wantof 
means,  or  would  not,  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the  planters,  extend  to 
them  the  customary  cash  advances  on  their  prospective  shipments,  thus 
adding  to  the  complications  of  the  coffee  market.  Fortunately,  the 
foreign  banks  disposed  of  large  sums  of  cash  in  this  most  critical 
moment,  which  were  released  by  the  shipments  of  coffee  and  rubber, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  situation  was  tlius  commenced. 

The  fact  that  the  middlemen  in  the  coffee  market  did  not  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  planters  when  they  were  so  much  in  need  of  it  has 
proven  a  blessing  in  disguise,  as  it  forced  many  of  the  latter  to  enter 
into  direct  communication  with  the  exporters.  This  change  in  the  mar- 
keting of  the  coffee  crop  saves  the  producers  the  expense  of  a  commis- 
sion, and  enables  them  to  ship  much  more  i-apidly.  The  crop  of  this 
year  gets  to  market  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  anv  previous  year;  con- 
sequently the  planters  and  their  creditors  wilf  receive  their  much- 
needed  funds  twice  as  quickly. 

This  year's  Brazilian  coffee  crop  is  almost  equal  to  the  world's  eon- 
sumption,  and  Brazil  can  produce  the  staple  from  50  to  75.  per  cent 
cheaper  tnan  any  other  country. 

Of  the  60,000  ^ns  of  rublJer  consumed  by  the  world,  Brazil  fur- 
nishes 30,000,  and  principally  the  best  grades. 

With  some  foreign  capital  invested  here  to  improve  the  sugar  and 
cotton  production  and  to  further  develop  the  mining  industry,  the 
value  or  Brazilian  exports  could  be  much  increased. 

The  country's  finances  have  steadily  improved  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  thi.s  improvement  should  not  con- 
tinue. As  an  evidence  of  this  condition,  it  may  be  stated  that  since 
July,  1898,  the  Bi-azilian  tfovernment  has  remitted  twenty-three  and 
a  half  million  dollars  to  London  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  it 
has  recently  advanced  £700,000  (1^,406,550)  to  the  Banco  da  Republica. 
The  necessary  change  in  the  agricultural  industries  of  Brazil,  cutting 
up  the  Urge  coffee  estates  and  diversifying  products,  is  gradually 
taking  place,  and  it  will  not  only  bring  about  better  financial  results 
but  will  also  insure  a  steady  farming  population,  identified  with  the 
development  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  transient  proletariat  which 
sends  or  carries  its  earnings  to  foreign  countries. 

All  indications  seem  to  justify  the  nope  that  the  men  who  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  will  succeed  in  bringing  the  country 
back  to  its  former  prosperity.  This  process,  however,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  slow  one.  Meanwhile,  on  account  of  the  great  shrinks^ 
in  values  and  the  lack  of  cash  resources,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  industrial  investments  here  that  ought  to  be  attractive  to  Ameiicaa 
capital. 
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AMEBICAN  SHIPS  AND   AHEBIOAN  TRADE. 

Our  import  trade  with  Brazil  can  never  be  fully  developed  as  long 
as  our  merchandise  has  to  seek  foreign  bottoms.  There  ought  to  bo  a 
line  of  modern  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  principal  ports  of 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate,  If  such  a  line  were  so  organized  as  to 
inspire  the  Rio  and  Santos  coffee  shippera  with  confidence  in  its  regu- 
larity and  permanency,  there  would  l)e  no  lack  of  return  freights. 
During  the  year  1900-1901,  4,689,276  bags  of  coffee  were  sent  from 
Rio  and  Santos  to  the  United  states,  and  during  the  current  year,  the 
coffee  export  thither  will  undoubtedly  exceed  6,000,000  bags.  At  36 
cents  per  bag,  the  freight  will  amount  to  over  $2,000,000.  From  Para, 
10,000  tons  of  rublier  wore  shipped  to  the  United  States  last  year.  All 
this  freight  ought  to  have  reached  our  country  under  the  American 
flag.  Brazil  imports  over  500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  The  larger 
part  of  this  would  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  if  we  had  our 
own  steamers.  The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  articles  in  which 
we  could  well  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  Brazilian  markets  if 
we  could  regulate  the  freight  rates  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation: 

Ice  boxes. 

InstrumeDta,  surgical  and  opticaL 

Iron,  pig  iron. 

Kerosene. 

LocomoHvea. 

Luhricatii^  oils  and  greases. 

Lumber,  piteh  pine,  spruce. 

Macbinei^     (agricultural,    boriicDltnral, 
milling,  and  mining  machinery,  type- 
setting machines,  brewery  appanbiB, 
ice  machines,  etc.). 
j  Oil,  cotCon^seed  oil. 
.  Organs, 

Photographers'  supplies. 

Pitch.' 

F1al«d  ware. 

Printing  paper. 

Tools,  carpenters' and  lutnbertnen's  tools. 

Turpentine. 

Trunks. 

Bafea. 

Steel,  steel  rails. 

Wagons. 

Watches. 

Wheels. 


Agricultural  implements. 

Bedsteads  of  iron  or  brass. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Bridges  of  iron  and  steel  for  railroads  and 

country  roads. 
Bricks  and  tiles. 
Butter. 

Canned  goods. 
Cattle. 
Canvas. 
Cars,  for  steam  and  electric  railroads. 

Clocks,  especially  alarm  clockii. 

Clothing. 

Coal. 

Cotton  ^ods,  muslin,  drills,  and  sail  cloth. 

Drain  pipes. 

DruKpts'  sundries. 

Electrical  apparabis  and  supplies. 

Firearms. 

Flour. 

Furniture. 

Glassware,  especially  imitation  cut  glass. 

Hats,  silk,  felt,  and  straw. 

Hardware  of  all  kinds. 

House  fittings,  iron  girders,  pillars,  etc. 


EUQENE   SeEOBB, 

Chtimd- General. 


Kio  DB  Janeiro,  September  S3, 1901. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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TBASE  OF  BBAZn.  DT  1901. 

In  the  Diario  Oficial  of  November  29  a  very  elaborate  statement  is 
published  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  during  tha  first  seven 
months  of  this  year.  I  have  extracted  from  this  paper  the  fact^  and 
figures  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  trade  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Brazil  during  the  period 
aforementioned,  calculate  in  pounds  sterling,  was  £10,0^^,031  ($49,- 
117,735).  The  export  amounted  to  £19,424,384  ($94,fi28,765),  leaving 
a  balance  in  favor  of  Brazil  of  £9,331,353  {^,511,030). 

From  January  to  August,  1901,  Brazil  escported  to  the  United  States 
products  valued  at  about  $49,000,000,  while  its  import  therefrom 
amounted  to  $6,900,000. 

During  the  present  semester,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  United 
States  wTlI  be  largier,  aa  the  bulk  of  the  new  crop  of  Brazilian  coffee 
is  always  exportea  during  midsummer  and  fall. 

The  commerce  with  Great  Britain  shows  the  following  results: 
Importo  into  Brazil,  72,822,952$00O  ($18,205,738),  of  which  about 
9,722,0O0$O0O  ($2,430,500)  was  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  Exports, 
58,859,440$000  ($14,714,861).  This  leaves,  as  far  as  merchandise  is 
concerned,  a  balance  against  Brazil  of  4,300 contosde  reis  ($1,075,000). 
At  the  present  quotation,  a  conto  de  reis  or  1,000  milrets  (1,000$CK)0) 
is  equivalent  to  about  $250  United  States  currency. 
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The  following  are  the  detailB  of  Brazil's  trade  with  the  UDited  State« 
from  January  1  to  August  1  of  the  current  year: 

lUPOBTS. 


Iron  and  *t«el  u)d  theli  mvtutftclnra 

Cotlon  uid  lu  mannfactiire 

Appantiu,  Inatnunents,  nuchlnery.  ■ 


Alimanluy  gooda  not  ^>«dAed. . . 


d  ItH  muiolACtutH' '  ■ 


Clgkn.dgusHas,  uid  other  tobacco. . . 
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^■■■ 

hsTdj^^^s^sir""''"""'"-™'^^'"-"' 

Ulnenl.  vegetable,  and  ■Dimal  oils 

SSSSS""."*'"'"^'^.''::::;;::::: 

do.... 

l?.2'»1S'i!P"?iPJ^°<=» 

5?- 

UteniUB.  tools,  and  Impleu 
QIbh.  citMaI,  and  Ita  mant 
Sundry  articles .  -  - 

Total  merchandlae . . 
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ll»crli.tiim. 
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Oop«h)-baoll 

do... 

!'» 

Anlmiii  redduiim: 

HUea.salnil 

do.- 

i,ooii:6«. 

^S 

|SKSE,v,;;.^:;;:::-.;:;;:;:::;:: 

::::::::::::::£:• 

18.017 

•io  -■ 

'■■" 

1»,  813,726 

REMARKS. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Brazil  enjoys  commercial  statistics 
worthy  of  the  name.     The  iutorest  lately  taken  here  in  this  branch  of  . 
governmental  science  has  caused  an  instructive  controversy  between 
the  Brazilian  ae<;retary  of  state  and  the  diplomatic  reprei^ntative  of 
Uruguay. 

The  reason  ia  this:  Brazil  bought  last  year  from  the  butchers  and 
farmers  of  Uruguay  prodiicto  valued  at  3C.000  contos  ($9,000,000), 
while  Uruguay  during  the  same  period  bought  from  Brazil  merchan- 
dise valued  at  only  6,000  contos  ($1,500,000). 

The  Bi-azilian  Government  now  asks  the  Uruguayan  to  so  shape  its 
le^Hlation  as  to  create  a  more  favorable  condition  for  Brazilian  imports. 

The  figures  of  our  commerce  with  Brazil  are  much  more  unfavorable 
to  us  tlmn  the  Brazilian  commercial  relations  with  Uruguay  are  to 
Brazil. 

The  main  articles  furnished  by  Brazil  to  Uruguay  are  yerba-matte 
("Paraguayan  tea")  and  coffee.  These  articles  the  Uruguayans  buy 
almost  exclusively  from  Brazil.  But  Uruguay  has  less  than  a  million 
of  inhabitant;),  and  the  matte  and  coffee  dnnkmg  capacity  of  mankind 
has  its  limit. 

The  ca.se  of  the  United  States  is  quite  different.  While  the  Brazil- 
ian export  to  Umguay  amounts  to  almost  17  per  cent  of  Uruguay's 
export  to  Brazil — about  the  same  proportion  as  the  respective  popu- 
lation of  these  two  countries — the  export  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  expoit,  of  Brazil  to  the  United  States,  as  shown  Dy  the 
official  figures  above. 
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Uruj^uay.  boue^ht  almost  exclusively  from  Brazil  tboae  articles  which 
Brazil  can  furnish.  Brazil  buys  from  the  United  Stat«s,  its  best  cua- 
tomer,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  merchandise  it  is  obliged  to  import 
and  which  we  could  furnish  with  profit  to  Brazil.  Brazil  buys  from 
Europe  even  such  articles  of  manufacture  as  we  sell  to  Europe: 
Agricultural  implements,  axea,  bridges  of  iron  and  eteel,  cars  for  steam 
and  electric  railroads,  clocks,  clotning,  electric  supplies,  firearms, 
glassware,  hardware,  instruments  for  surgical  and  optical  purposes, 
pig  iron,  lamps,  locks,  machinery,  oi^na,  pianos,  printing  paper, 
oboe  ware,  carpenter's  and  lumbermen^  tools,  steel  rails,  etc.;  coal, 
butter,  cheese,  canned  goods,  etc. 

Our  products  pay  heavy  import  duties  and  "extras"  on  entering 
Brazil.  The  great  staples  of  Brazil  (coffee  and  rubber)  enter  the 
United  States  tree,  but  in  most  of  the  European  countries  they  are 
subject  to  a  high  tariff. 

Gdgene  Seeoeb, 

CoTund'GeTieraL 

Kio  DB  Janeibo,  November  ^9,  1901. 


The  cialopui  ond  iiUemal  ti 


1900. 

1901. 

iSa 

tfOrrU. 

MOrtit. 
25,133.987 

ftrcmt 

16.930,878 

2S,  448, 994 

«®i 

&.  219,860 
».  987, 8*2 
W2,839 

144,WS.6« 

S,778i78T 

9,888.798 

637.682 

lflB.S76,7CI» 

i,«i,m 

IW.  872. 878 

189,107,621 

163, 367, 188 

16,930,878 
118, 918, 'as 

26,448,994 
101,620,988 

I  inclose  various  tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  Brazil 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1901,  classified  according  to  country 
of  ori^n  and  destination. 

This  information  has  been  translated  and  compiled  by  this  office 
from  data  furnished  by  the  Brazilian  bureau  of  statistics  at  Bio  de 
Janeiro. 

H.  W.  Fdehiss,  CoTisvl. 
Bahia,  Jmwmry  31,  l$m. 
H.  Doc.  320 iO 
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16  OOHMEBOIAL   BELATIONS AKNDAL   REPORTS. 

Impotie  of  BnuU,  thmaing  country  of  origin,  from  January  1  lo  June  30,  1901. 
[Value  in  U.  S.  goM.] 


Ajtbdec 

Belgium. 

Quantily. 

Valne. 

QnaDUty. 

value. 

Qnaotlty. 

Valne. 

8teo),lroii,  uid  It*  iiuuiii(»c- 

'^«?i. 

(818 

70,764 
■  41 

114,024 
101,001 

KOoi.' 

8,664,220 

63,873 

i:S 

ApparacuB,  laBtrumeDlB,  cia- 
oSinery.and  parti  thereof. 

S.3» 

1,747 

■s-sis 

11,830 

aia 

8,089 

^ 

84 

8,«0 

666 

270,  m 

«.^ 

S!S,723 

27,801 

8,744 

2,919 

259 

227,739 

•m 

89.878,083 

1:S 

9,216 

1,475 

4,000 

287 

lsiS":'.ff^:!f!'.'^'.".: 

864 

8,618 

8,872 

8.868,  «1 

288 
1,09«,238 

4,853 
22,S71 

375 
Z,S43 

.    206 

lie 

209 

^i 

4.468 

i.ooo 

81 

36 

6,000 

377 

'■■SiSS 

1;S 

6,722,080 

SI 

19 

1 

..B 

!!! 

26t! 

8.473 

8M 

147,630 

8,266 

10,607 
2,SSB 

JSi 

1,979 

6.206,084 

S76,7ff7 

4. 664 

410 

6.332 

■'S? 

Roam 

50,*00 
2,906 
1.963 

i*.sn 

608 

"J! 

...iSi 

^HJtirS'^f*"""™""' 

8,068 

6,0»T 

Leavw  b^k.  elc..  formwllc- 

727 

,,ag 

22,171 

ii,G«e. 

,.m 

■     200 

399 

16.788 
300 

**3 

88 

523 

89.820 

9.179 

220 

2.2g 

^Sr^'.Sr"'" '*"■'"' 

Booka  and  printed  matter  .. . 
Wood.  cane,  and  lu  manu- 

a,  MO 

1,263 

],47» 
737 

i«,'947 

'■1! 

38,163 

33,011 

■f:S! 

1.627 
32 

11 

2,289 
1B1,DW 

1,309 

26,398 
'868 

Mlneral^egeWWe.  and  ani- 

"a  r-'^' ■■""■"■■ 

Goo<^le 
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imports  of  BrmU,  thowiTtg  cmmlry  of  origin,  from  January  1  to  June  SO,  1901 — Cont'd. 

[Value  In  U.e-goM.] 


A-genUna, 

Aumrta-Bongary. 

Belgium. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

SandTy  chemical  ptodocta. . . 

i 

*I,8IS 

3 
88 

Ml 

11,133 

220 

ma 

1,096 

14,622 
91^248 

S47,'387 

22,342 
383,739 

tscoso 

GIah,  cfyfltBl ,  and  toBDufaC' 

<  370, 336 

718,136 

Fr.nce. 

,        Gem 

7a]nB. 

Great  Brlutln  and  pos- 
mhIihu. 

Quantity. 

value. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bteel.  iron,  and  i«  mannliu!- 

'i'i 

48.276 

•78.401 

130, 6K 

738 

"■i 

362,344 

ffiSS 

S,7» 

19,121 

214, 210 
2  766 
9.721 

2.E<22 
46;  666 
44,769 
57.625 

1371 666 
106 

226.363 

:i 

23,263 

"1 

29|fi64 
,359 
Ins 

270,433 
73,024 

3.437 

6,030 
3,467 
5;081 

1,013 

i2;iofl 

2,607 

'832 

2)702 

1,263 
6« 

!i 

216,411 
89>27 

207 

2,757 

'■«:! 

era 

li 

ii 
■« 

96.991 

4,171.872 
19  696 
101.140 

181^741 

8,406 
80,683 

11,790 

cblnery.  and  parte  thereof . 

430, 5tD 

'■"S 

1.791 
670 

223;M7 

1:S 

1.232 

'■^ 

1,826 

3!A64 
122,729 

FnillH  and  green  vegetabloa . 

63 

687, 2S4 
202. 032 

29 
1.8M 
3.676 

3.377 
10.807 

S?^,":s-t?^"^ 

rs 

906 

■  B.efii 

10600 

1,134,336 

«,29I 

10,231 

China  and  earthen  ware 

1.037,355 
5.363,382 
299,083 

60.068 
58.677 

siooi 

114,301 

]0,334 

96,942 

183,786 
63,318 

23,772 
b;263 

8,019 

8,908,716 

'a89 
311,969,977 

1,908,217 

8,238,S18 

17,968,247 

44.3S1 

.W,642 

17,242 

60;8W 

108,673 
282.07 
1O0.00O 
118,  K» 

li.343 
3,101 

7,X6 

75,674 
1773 

n;!«4» 

21944 

Copper.  ]e«d,tlnjUid  manu- 

397  036 

^^''^o'Sil""'""'"""'"'"'- 

164  606 

Hldea,  akins,  and  Cheti  nu,DU- 

tnal  and  dyeing  purpcaea. 

*^ 

Qtnln  and  wed  anenumB^ 

_       2.106 

Goo<^le 
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Impmli  of  BtozU,  thowing  counlry  of  origin,  from  Jantiary  1  to  June  SO,  1901 — Cont'd. 
[Value  Iq  U.  S.  gold.] 


France. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain  and  pos- 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantily. 

US,  973 

4,757,007 

101,246 
242.843 

12:892 

206,782 

Value. 

KUm.' 

16,948 

8b;m6 

38,3as 

IS,7S3 

•860 

■JS 

197,030 

712 

092 

51,011 
22:225 

-1 

22.TO2 

"?SS 

608.  za 

Wool  ADA  IM  manulHowrM. . 
Bnoknand  prlQtPd  nuttier ... 

3!^m 

19:672 

189:887  j       272:«i4 

738,  D» 
188,297 
148,689 

131,626 

JS,710 

107,972 

'     a07,I>61 

61,  W7 

Mineral,  regeuble,  and  Riii- 

Papar,    Btrawboard,     tard- 

2^723  i    i:ue5:469  1         97:073  1         33:718 

769:537  i         B5:'«8      8,177:819 

Sundrj  chemlonl  produrts. . . 
SillmndtnamilneluroUiere- 

339,927 
SoloBO 

22.828 

2^190  1       190;440           B7:093  ]    1,307:287 

GTaw^^^randmnufiiil" 

m',m  [-.:...:.....      bvi.m 

MM»0 

T      1 

3.e»!,B07 

\ 

' 

Holland. 

Italy, 

Norway  and  Bwuden. 

Quantfty. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wtrl,  inni.andilfliiianiitac- 

.'.,251 
1-8,847 

ti2:'jija 

8: 169 
293 

•1.211 

'Kg 

1 

2,136 

1,610 

2Va,47l 

chiSry  andpactathereof.. 

16,457            10,621 
296,160           B9.851 

loe 

8,2«S 

1,076,147 

ChiKolale.  cocoa,  ci.ntwtloii- 

'•S 

637 

26,927  '            4,893 
67,832  1          34,629 
6,127               2,273 

5:117  1        iItm 

4.916  1           1,564 
7,190                   546 

200,388 

l.ftW 
80.^7 

1.006 

SI       '$ 

1,»H  ,                2fl0 

SB3l                104 

■'• 

S 

5.S7i;529 
109.211 

i:s9o 

2.064 

608,670 

m 

OSllOO             5:664 

24,o»e 

■ga 

1.272 

2^:^ 

5: 085 
60 

42,880 

W:764 
18,358 

246 

4B4 

0,078 

"S 

11,529 

1,822 

Coodensed  milk 

CMn»and_^««then«iro |       IS8.711 

7,181 

4.881 

71 

asfT-."--.:"!^- 

8,666 

213 

1   '«5i.:i.-H=^7.^ 

§K:::::: 
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Importi  of  Sragil,  thowmg  oout»try  qf  origin,  from  Jamiary  to  Jmu  SO,  1901 — Cont'd. 
[Value  in  D.  S.  gold.] 


Aitlclea. 

Holland. 

Italy. 

Norway  and  Sireden. 

QnanUty, 

Value. 

Qoantitr. 

Vaioe. 

QnanUty, 

Value. 

Copper,  iMd.  tin.  WhI  iuiid- 

IT,  MB 

■      2M 

Kile*.' 

2.6*4 

0,080 

"■S 

M 

MO 
111 

«!;S 

2S,48S 

1M.T20 
»:22l 
1.490 

18,800 
B,KB 

6,001 

'a 

31,082 

4,088 
4.880 
0.282 

1^872 
i;735 
8.888 

i»6 

168 
28 

BlUes,  «tln^  and  thdr  nuin- 

U9.1t*.  biik,  etc..  tor  mWl'l^ 

inal  and  dyeltig  purpose*- 

i,M8 

■a 

Kereeene  »nd  other  ^n^ 

100 

!81 
IB 

sss.'srs'.rsi- 

164,541 

"ssSJT--"-'-- 

188 

7» 

88.741 

4,«8 

loenl  vegetable,  and  ani- 

'g!S 

1,684 

647 

646.872 
7I»,492 

100 

Paper,»tra«boftrd,  pardboard . 

087 

18,786 
8,602 

IS''.Sd'S^"u'£!:K^rbe.^- 

,.,» 

1.878 

86.160 

sUoo 

10,73! 

0,871 

5,298 

862 

4,806 

14.S80 
ISt 

11,180 

27,877 
3,054 

GIb».  cryital,  and  manufac- 

1.087 

212,  B85 

'■'"■"' 

428.40l> 



ArUclM. 

P..Hiigal. 

Sp< 

». 

SwllttrlHQd, 

tiusiitltr.  '     Value. 

Quantity. 

V^ue. 

Qoantlly, 

Value. 

Stool.  Iron,  and  Its  manutiic 

w.ia7 

US 

28 

8,!«) 
17,122 
8,300 

tesn 

88 

.1 

80,074 
12.164 

(22 
70,6*0 

Ciitlfln,  and  iU  mannlactun-a 
cMnery,  and  part*  therei>f. 

tf,G«t 

2,2BS 

4U'2I0 

!;i 

IS,«8,413 
B,Vfl6 
34^000 

38.™ 

s.3a& 

1,«7 

oeo 

1.4TO 

1,585,888 
6.WJ 

iM;«a 

115,306 

11,660 

Chocolate,  cocda,  contcctloii- 

0,027 

,,^ 

2,386 

"■^ 

Fmlts  and  green  vegetables 

86,082 

6,6M 

T 

7M|              22U 

14,781 

11,189,060 

86,  e» 

SESflTSSr":::: ;:. 

10,182 

«44,66'i 
0,886 

100 

64.480 
2,080 

ioi 

77 

202 
443 

1.047 

689 

8,313 

278 

iw 

i68 

«tc 

DOU  OOUUEBCIAL   BELATIONS — ANNUAL   BBPOBTS. 

ImporU  o/SmzU,  showing  anaitry  of  origiTi,  from  January  1  to  /ww  30,  1901— Cont'd. 

[Vkloe  In  U.  S.  gold.] 


Portogrf. 

Bpaln. 

quantltT. 

VaiDO. 

QnanHty. 

Value. 

Quanaiy. 

ValueL 

":i 

909 

M,SI» 

78,78S 
106 

Si;  002 

(K,519 
8,M6 

l'806 

.ill 

B,2!7 
18B 

"1 

sac 
'.» 

45S 

AS 

ie.Tsi 

1,022 

'i? 

.a 

.,S 

118,3« 

1ZT.128 

MpSes 

■21,463 

ioIkw 

Tom.* 

■■■a 

8SS,S8g 

1? 

77,«B 

SSS'."^."^'.™:::::::: 

lG,S9a 

1,106 

1.196 

6 

M2 

2,7S 

Copper,  lead,  Un,  uid  monu- 

93 
26 

190 

Hfdes.  skioB.  uid  (heir  man- 

1,1M 

Uniln  and  wed,  unenumer 

1,8» 

288 

1,8M 

« 

21 

'•a? 

SS^  ^nl^^C^nu  " 

MS 

B96 

2.8M 

Mcdlcln™  ana  drugs 

HlnenO.  veKetable.  and  anl- 

m 

2,070 

i™ 

62 

187 

TIB 

16 

Bundrv  chemlCHl  producW. .. 

6;«i' 

2,  MB 

mo 

3M 

Qbw.  oryffl.1,  and  manufac- 

« 

409 

1B.S09 

2,183.643 

267,733 

Ajticlea. 

Uruguay. 

Onlled 

SUle«. 
Valae. 

Other  countries. 

Quantity. 

value. 

Qoaotlty. 

Quantltj. 

Value. 

Sleel,  Iron,  and  iMmanufru- 

A'ffoi.* 

177,676 
20,  MB 

8,980 

6:7W 

228, 3M 

IS 

1.0. 

3 

1,083 
1.077 

19.  see 

Kiloi.' 

170,  m 

(828,371 
98,861 

sal  182 

1,296 

1,000 

oEinery^'and  partu  ihi'm?.. 

.,,, 

182 

2,001.692 
2,291,888 

2.718 

^'l68 

232 

21,«7;»2 
11,867 

150,716 

11.870 

623 

388 
101 

'•"11 
ii 

286 

Chocolate,  n>roe.roiifeclion- 

11,280 

a 

8W 

PtuIU  and  given  vi'gi'iaMM 

*S 

397,009 

i,ira 

867,688 

73.888 

17,878,009 

2,296,  M8 

Goiv^lc 
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hnpotUof  BrazU,  thoinmg  eowttry  of  origin,  from  Jcamary  1  to  June  St 
[ytlae  In  U.  S.  gold.] 


Articto. 

Orw«r, 

Uniled  etat». 

Otber  ooimtTlea. 

HuanUtj. 

Value. 

QnanUtj. 

Value. 

(HiMtlt,. 

Valae. 

Sfsss's:?^'^ 

^""i 

S 

1M,7B8 

1,664 

2.66! 

KUot.' 

8,410 

•826 

'!;§5 

aw,  728 

!:SS 

12,910 

Si 

2,  aw 

10,660 

!!! 

ft.  902 

1 

IS 

"'606 

6,261 

'"'117 

ig 

IW 

80.180 

eta 

2,800 

45.000 

1.447 

'S.STO 

■S;S 

22,414 

M,626 

IS 

Sr.^r'."'.'?"::::- 

7.686 
116.402 

i^llS 

;:S 

S 

1.968 
8,668,267 
40;96S;«80 

4:S 

288,627 

80,860 
164 

l»,MO 

987 

see 

2,748 

1.3SS 

34 

S7B,S91 

86,992 
8,881 

S:ffi 

3,608 
1,427 

48,870 
8,467 

1,972 

21J 

oi^-Jiiiiiu,^. 

-rS^StfS""""- 

'1.660 
W7.99S 

26,128 
28,828 

6,626 
•29B 

.„.„ 

232 

26 
16,287,568 

is;  284 

138,176 
178,752 
91.742 
110,206 

99;6oa 

9,068:946 
3i:964 

868 
I>6,048 
167.336 

41,716 

1,092 

"■Z 

88 
624,626 

!:i 

10,281 
61.982 
49.898 
48;  458 

263.880 

6.566 
7.4S9 
9.100 

'1:S 

9:»sa 

64,501 

9,823 
173,890 

BT,«» 

3,(B2 

Ketmene  and  other  renn>-<l 

217,066 
20 

M.ao8 

11  B78 

BoDkH  HDd  prlnlsd  auutfr .. 

US 

6Tfi 

923 

1 

461 

68 

MedMnM  and  drugs 

1,081 

792 

Mtoer»ljTe8BtIt.le.«nd«ni- 

o;800 

27 
3.1W 

1,8*5 

1TB 

■•s 

1.441 

264 

806 

4K> 
at.  900 

92,668 

8.436 

Pa^^^wboard.   oard- 

122.672 
32,072 

iss^rd'zi^i.iss'trei 

S;m!i 

17,486 

alnm.  cryatal,  and   manu- 

'■m 

2.«a,M3 

4,fi87,M9 

' 
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632  OOMMEBOIAL   RELATIONS — AITNUAL   REPORTS. 

Import*  of  Braalfrom  Jamuay  1  to  Jane  SO,  3901. 


Steel,  Iran,  and  its  manulacnirai .  ■ 


un.nunltlon 

aertjcand  onlona 

raffia:::::;;:::::;: 


;«,  maeblDery.  *nd  parta  thereof . . 


gr";rr::^"r™?"::::::::::::::::::;:::;:::::::::::::::::::: 

Bnttet 

aSSSiiii^;;;::;;:;;;;;;:;;::;;:;;;;:;;;::;;:;;;;::;;;:;;::;:::;::::: 

Uluenl  wBlen 

Uqaon  BDd  fdraps . , 


Prcaerredflib 

CondenBed  milk . . 
'   Alfalfa  (hay|.. 


enameraWd  fodder 


id  eanbeDwarv  .. 


Rabber  maaulacturen  .. 


Cfga™,  cI^retlM,  lobai?™,  e 


Copper,  lead,  tin,  and  It*  m 


id  otber  similar  cumbUKtIbles . . . 


Leaves,  berk,  etc.,  tor  medicinal  and  dyeing  piirpune" 

Tobacco  in  leaves 

Rones  and  mules. . . 


e  and  refined  mincn 
dltsm       ■  -■ 


uIIb... 


&nd  in  m 


Bcwkaa...  , 

Woiicl,i»ne,  and  its  manufactures. . . 
Rolling  Block.... 

Motors  and  enBines ', 

Mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  nil*  . 
Paper,  gtrawboard,  and  cardboard . . . 
Printing  paper 

V\nKmoiaV".'..\'.'.V// "/.'/".'.'.,,.., 

Sundry  cbemloil  producU 

Silk  and  Its  nuiDUfHCturea 

Paints  and  dyestulft 


indryj 


778.  Z40 
«.31S.ai3 


Sft,44T 

21,2S5.021 

RiT,fig3 

%  631.164 

t,S»4,SS8 

s,«aB,aii 

6,ieS,lST 
S8.1B2,703 
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Export* from  Braal/rom  J(tnuaTy  I  to  Jvmt  S 

[Vkloe  In  V.  B.  vM.] 


AigemlDL 

AoMtU- 

Vslup, 

Ab 

Quantity. 

k*. 

QuMitlty. 

Value. 

Qiuuillty. 

V&lue. 

'"i 

4,230 
108,831 

•"■^ 

'U.tOO 

7,847 
!M7,M7 

6,»44 

J"' 

4,21S 

17,862 

'■"Jffi 

miM.* 

jmo... 

.^•g 

,.SS:S 

■-vmliib 

187 
173,214 

9.eiS.179 

•6.800 

ii.'«i 

a,»02 

2,669 

10.820 

7»,e84 

36.668 

8."867 

noeanmenled  uilmal  nA- 

1 

110 

l.«e,845 

1.670,147 

415. 468 

ArUplw. 

Bel 
QwinUty. 
Jftto.,' 

[ium. 

Fn 

nee. 

Gerau.nr. 

Vtloe. 

•2 

Quamlly. 
Kent.' 

Vkloe. 

tis 

Qiuntity. 

Kaon.' 

800,040 

120 

30.768 

67.7S« 

'4.286 

8.096 

•469,845 

Vklne. 

10^140 

i.lB7,»6 

W.870 
1,  aw.  077 

M74:iK. 

1.4.-S3,4»2 

S20)689 
*.  890,814 

S.819 

2,810 
808; «60 

.S-^?f 

25,808 

•1.000 

11 

io 

11 

7.  IDS 

'■"m 

200.000 

246 

89,780 

'566 

s.o«o 

24,129.889 

11,200 
899.  *W 

44 
28 

l.(M8 

22,876 

16,912 

808 

'•■^ 

IB 

Sfl.492 

17.6*6 

fB,877 

26.8S. 

"■a 

9.048 

*'e76 
■  97,907 

620 

174 

''SS 

ilB.797 

""^■M 

1.M0 

Ante  and  other  ttODM 

6,7IS 
^016 

1» 

70 

18.308 
200;6«6 

^.. 

788 

8,912 
■9^691 
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BtozO,  from  JuToiary  1 1 

{Value  in  C.S 


0  to  June  SO,  290J— Continaed. 
gold] 


ArUcta. 

Belgloni. 

Frwce. 

Gennany. 

QQ«iUty. 

Valne. 

(JoanMtr. 

Value. 

Quaotlty. 

Value. 

KUoi.' 

210l927 
S.477 

5JS 

81,701 

"A 

7,7SS 
IBS,  139 

3,164,386 

i:  148:688 

28,240 

,!:S 

)6&S 

E,8a8 

^^ 

.10.385 

«;fi«o 

236 
W,a07 

1. 189 

10,998 

3* 

868 

8,680 

S9Z,SB0 

10>,691 
233 

1.500 
238.441 

8,819 

8,000 

26 

B.922 

IfiO 
8,2S4 

6,S16 

«61 

»60 

18,418 

981.423 

8,079,641 

SOS 

aaodPCK- 

Bolland, 

IWly. 

Qmnllty. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qaanlity. 

Value. 

,;:S:| 
6;7«;o66 

H1,W8 
«7,104 
•  IB.EfiS 
8,*49.9ia 
'2S.963 
69,  BOS 

■S3,  an 

■« 

<7I).S18 

t2,9M 

442,421 

408,719 

48,311 

7,823:947 

ltS,4«S 

ISt^SU 
w:363 

140,881 

i;j,78l 

666 

.l 

8,7TO 

JHJm.' 

.«... 
^ 

8;is- 

16,899 

«ssSSrT«»;:r"':: 

231,742 

IW.20S 
2.9«(,788 

73. 647 

4^':^ 

'" 

•^ 

4ii 

101 

8)S3» 

3,629 

7.480 

678 

160 

20 

5W 
140.280 

3.921 

1,200 

'6,7fiO 

60.000 
4.717 
24:«S6 

•  2,018,998 

b;<78 

220 
4,^,034 

2,883 

SSSr.!?!.'."".'-::;:: 

630 

8,296 

365 

4,900 

.,,!S;S 

■•■as 

10,803 

n;«9 

8,680 

140,860 

Ftahglue 

•OI2.204Cpaanda.      lUlen. 
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ExporUfrom  Brazil  from  Jamtary  1  to  Jvne  S{ 
[Vtloe  Id  U.  S.  gold.) 


/90  J— Continned. 


Gkm  Britain  >tid  po» 

HoUaDd. 

QeiTOOiy. 

qaantltir. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valua. 

qoantltj. 

""»■ 

872 
9,1(M 

1 

f<l»,* 

...      1  — 1... 

Bom,  point!  abd  naila 

iwi 

440 
B,E« 

U,1S»,4» 

»,M».0O2 

m,!7. 

Article*. 

Pnrtng.]. 

8^n. 

Umr-T- 

Qtumtily. 

V»lue. 

(iwntiu. 

Value. 

Qnaptiir. 

ValiK. 

12,  ?» 

4i 

fUo..- 

•46.090 

»!,1I»2 

788 

»1 

i«;iJ6 

21,854 

4S 

•19;m1 

,gffi 

3a 

1,008 
888 
402 
408 

»,»M 

24'-^ 

1S,U9 

'!:3 

« 

1,801 

S24 

«,aM 

TO,«6 

6 

•  ;;3 

M<                 2 

1S7,»M  1           18.80D 
400,  Kl  !        105,849 

Is 

8.213 

49,  na 

20,^ 

"l       " 

88,110 

4.172 

II 

I:m 

J».8»6 
8tat«.. 

ITS,  345 

1.088, 7M 

Vnitc 

=— — 

Artlcto. 

LbI. 

Ci««nOty. 

Value. 

tiuantlty. 

Value. 

Qiiantlir. 

value. 

KBot.^ 

3,^74,  91& 

104.9(W:549 
1,2W,S22 
18,568,031 

201,290 

B,M0;612 
7B,«2Z 

•21*98;  m 

IS,0aS,4B9 

M,I3« 

389.906 

21,100,009 

9,S9a 

KM 

RubbeMKringii 

Rubber,  mangsbelr*.  mani- 

1.501 

l.MO 

.im;b8« 

1,729 

23,568,488 

*21.T0a 
257,838 

»:2oe 
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Export*  Jrom  BrazUfrom  JawMty  1  to  June  30,  ISOl — Goatinued. 

[Value  ill  U.  S.  gold.] 


Artldw. 

Dnited 
Quanao. 

aialea. 

V»llMJ. 

Other w 

untrles. 

1., 

Quanllty. 

tal. 

Qo«natr. 

VsJne. 

Valm.- 

Kita*.' 

snot.* 

»1,800 

m 

^ 

"1 

10 

» 

ITO 

154 

lia,™ 

"'3 

^z 

108 

26,-219,  MS 
185,153 

,.!fffi 

'2,440 

818 

2,101 

6T8,H3 

S;SI 

i4,sai 

1,342 

•3,700 

•S:!il 

1,717 

lelow 
aiisoo 

'2,136,802 

i'iss 

4M 

IB.™ 

7.858 

Si,A^ 

1.012 

^ 

eat 

4.309 

is 

Si 
>»■•» 

11 

s!213 

1:3 

138,816 
89«,288 

16.940 

88 

9,»14 

ii 

54,988 

1,238.248 

178. «» 

101,773 

18,  «5 

•»« 

209.353 

Feathere  and  plumes 

fiO.J7a 

1,M5 

18,^ 

J.372 

1,2>» 

89,m98. 

1,284.767 

A  noteworthy  step  in  the  development  of  the  Amazon  Valley  is  the 
recent  establishment  by  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  of  a  branch 
banking  house  at  Manaos.  Manaos  is  tlie  center  of  the  largest  ruhber- 
producing  region  in  the  world,  and  the  London  and  Braailian  Bank 
officials,  after  careful  consideration  of  local  conditions,  arc  confident 
of  doing  a  paying  business. 

If  the  preparations  of  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  can  be  accepted 
as  indicating  the  magnitude  of  their  future  business,  the  results  will 
be  unusually  large.  The  regrettable  feature  is  that  this  is  a  British 
instead  of  an  American  enterprise. 

For  months  past,  northern  Brazil  has  been  struggling  with  a  severe 
financial  crisis.  How  it  stood  the  test  has  been  recorded^  I  spe^ 
especially  for  the  Amazon  Valley— the  rubber  district.      GoOqIc 
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Eventually,  trade  in  Para  will  he  placed  on  a  broader  and  firmer 
foundation,  the  weaker  buBinesH  firms  having  been  weeded  out.  Con- 
ditions are  certain  to  improve,  since  the  steady  inflow  of  the  new 
rubber  crop  encourages  the  belief  that  all  previous  records  for  the 
production  of  thia  article  will  be  broken.  A  large  rubber  crop  can  not 
fail  to  bring  relief,  if  only  temporary.  It  meany  an  immenae  circu- 
lation of  currency,  reaching  all  clattses.  ■ 

K,  K.  Kbnneday,  Consul. 

Paba,  October  16, 1901. 

STTPPLEKENTART. 

For  the  past  twelve  months,  Brazil  has  been  eng^ed  in  a  desperate 
struggle  with  a  financial  crisis.  For  the  moment,  however,  financial 
affairs  wear  a  better  aspect. 

The  large  volume  of  the  new  rubber  crop — perhaps  the  largest  ever 
recorded — promise^)  temporary  relief.  It  will  require  considerable 
time,  however,  to  restore  confidence,' 

Business  here  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  Dealers  are  gradually  work- 
ing off  their  surplus  stocks,  which  are  already  reduced  to  the  narrow- 
est margins.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  few 
orders  which  are  being  placed  are  booked  with  some  firm  in  the  United 
States. 

When  the  stocks  of  goods  now  in  the  hands  of  local  merchants  are 
exhausted,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  American  prints,  cloths,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  implement'*,  notions  and  fancy  goods,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  general  supplies,  and  when  a  substantial  ca.sh  basis  has  been 
reached,  the  Amazon  Valley  will  offer  a  richer  field  than  ever  for  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  trade.  For  some  time  to  come,  however,  business 
with  this  section  should  be  conducted  on  a  strictly  ca.sh  basis. 

Rubber,  the  most  remunerative  product  of  northern  Brazil,  has  fallen 
at  least  20  per  cent  in  price.  Fine  rubber  is  selling  to-day  for  80  cents 
per  pound,  as  against  vl  one  year  ago  and  $1.25  two  years  B;go.  This 
slump  in  the  rubber  market,  coupled  with  the  high  rate  of  exchange, 
is  ruinous  to  this  section  of  the  comitry. 

PUBLIC    ENTEKPRISES   CHECKED. 

A  regrettable  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  public  enterprises  projected  have  been  brought  to  a  full  stop. 
The  construction  of  railroads,  street-car  lines,  wharves,  aewers,  and 
waterworks  has  been  suspended. 

AMERICAN  GOOD8  PBEFERRED. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  American  exportei-s  have  suffered  less 
from  the  financial  depression  in  Brazil  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
American  firms  deal  for  cash  or  on  very  short  credits,  while  European 
houses  generallv  give  six  months'  credit.  Ships  entering  this  port 
from  the  United  States  still  bring  full  cargoes;  but  these  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  actual  necessities,  such  as  food  stuffs,  kerosene  (in 
which  we  nave  no  competition),  roain,  shocks,  lumber,  etc. 

NEW   BANKS. 

Id  a  recent  report,'  1  announced  that  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank 
had  completed  arrangements  to  open  a  branch  at  Manaos  on  Novem- 
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ber  1.     It  is  now  credibly  reported  that  the  London  and  River  Plate 
Bank  will  also  open  a  branch  at  Manaos  on  November  15,  1901. 

NEW   LINE   OF  8TEAMEB8. 

The  Hambum-American  Steamship  Company  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  establish  a  regular  line  of  steamera  between  Para  and  New 
York,  to  begin  operations  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1902. 

The  carrying  trade  between  the  Amazon  and  New  York  is  now 
mononollzea  by  the  Booth  Company.  The  fare  from  Para  to  Europe 
by  this  line  is  but  $50,  because  the  company  encounters  sharp  compe- 
tition in  this  direction;  but  from  Para  to  New  York  or  from  New  York 
to  Para  the  fare  is  $92. 

KUBBSB. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  there  entered  this  port  27,680  tons 
of  rubber,  as  E^ainst  26,881  tons  in  1899-1900;  and  of  this  amount 
15,194  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  12,1B6  to  Europe, 
as  against  12,474  tons  to  the  United  States  and  14,407  tons  to  Europe 
in  1899-1900. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  iiibber  crop  steadily  increases  in  volume 
each  year,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
have  largely  increased  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  while  those  to 
Europe  show  a  proportionate  mlUng  off. 

This  season's  ruboer  crop  began  to  come  in  much  earlier  than  usual, 
and  besides  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality,  a  larger  quantity  has 
been  marketed  up  to  this  time  than  in  any  pi-evious  year. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  reports  from  the  up-river  districta,  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  actual  volume 
of  this  year's  output,  but  all  indications  point  to  the  heaviest  crop 
ever  sent  out  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  buyers  and  shippers  here  are 
making  extensive  aiTangements  for  handling  an  enormous  supply  of 
rubber  during  the  winter  months. 

I  append  statement  of  the  business  of  this  port  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

K.  K.  Kennedat,  Cojmd. 

Paba,  October  23,  1901. 


Total  exporU 

of  rvJiber  poMing  Uirough  the  port  of  Para  during  the  fiteal  year 
1900,  to  June  30,  1901. 

Jvlyl. 

states. 

■^:\-^ 

IMO. 

1 

1 

Tbnt. 
3Hf. 

■1 

l.«0 

i 

I.OM 
781 

IS 

■Ml. 

fi 

16.  IM 

ia,«« 

2t.8» 
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Seview  of  export!  from  Parti. 


Eiportatn— 

b™. 

Cnlted 

Stales. 

"S^- 

berSl. 

78, 7« 

a;  200 

»2,4W,667 
13.878,318 

Its 

ll,4»l,5M 
10.831.638 
2,S89,Safi 

21.009.007 
22.636,322 
21.601,87* 
20,;B».581 
19,173,888 

la  isoiM 

18:609:182 
17, 789,  «6 
8,012,726 

^ 

1,836,000 

1.062.000 

8(«.n» 
i,7D»,uoa 

7y>tal  txporl*  of  cocoa  from  the  port  of  Para,  JamuxTy  I  to  Septeraber  SI,  1901,  mci^unve. 

July - 1,062 

Ati)^et 674 

September 186 


January  .. 
February  . 


Total 2,740 


TBADB  CONDITIONS  IN  PABA. 

There  are  evidencea  of  a  tem|>orary  relaxation  in  the  stringency  of 
the  money  market  here  and  an  improvement  in  trade.  Nevertheless, 
the  failure  of  the  I3ank  of  Pernambuco  caused  serious  disturbance. 
Praoticully  all  the  floods  and  supplies  now  sold  in  Para  arc  American, 
such  as  flour,  batron,  baius,  lara,  canned  goods,  kerosene,  machinery, 
hardwai'c,  prints,  ginghams,  drills,  plaids,  hosiery,  notions,  fancy 
goods,  lumber,  cutlery,  musical  instrunients,  electrical  supplies,  pho- 
nographs, etc. 

This  improved  condition  of  affairs  will  doubtless  continue  until 
spring,  when  further  financial  troubles  may  be  expected.  At  the  time 
of  the  panic  in  Brazil,  many  firms  here  'ook  out  nioratorios  for  five 
years.  The  first  payment  on  these  will  fall  due  next  spring,  and  tbE^ 
firms  that  set^urea  them  now  believe  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  not 
following  the  example  of  the  others  and  going  into  bankruptcy. 
Many  of  them  have  setted  for  10  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  representatives  of  European  shippers 
have  visited  this  port  to  study  commercial  conditions  and  attempt  to 
reeover  some  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  paotc.  It  may  be  saia  that 
outstanding  accounts  are  regarded  as  total  losses,  and  they  little  care 
now  to  njake  sales  in  this  country.  American  shippers,  however,  are 
successfully  doing  a  cash  business. 

The  rubber  receipts  at  this  port  have  been  30  per  cent  larger  up  to 
this  time  than  in  any  previous  year,  but  conservative  businessmen  do 
not  regard  this  as  an  infallible  criterion  by  which  to  measure  the  sea- 
son's crop.  They  state  that  an  accurate  estimate  can  not  be  made  before 
December  1. 

Ad  important  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  faet  that  even  if  the 
robber  crop  should  turn  out  29  to  30  per  cent  greater  than  that  of 
the  previous  year,  it  will  not  put  any  more  money  into  cii'culatioii,.  ^ 
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because  of  the  slump  in  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  rubber.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  Amazon  Valley  will  briug  tEis  season  from  20  to  40  per 
cent  leas  money  than  formerly,  while  all  the  necessities  of  the  people 
must  be  purchased  with  currency  which  has  advanced  100  per  cent  in 
coat,  though  its  purchasing  power  in  the  local  market  i-emains  the  same 
as  two  years  ago. 

The  health  of  this  port  is  bad.  I  am  informed  by  the  leading  phy- 
sicians of  Para  that  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and  leprosy  exist  in  this 
city  at  all  times,  and  not  a  day  passes  without  at  least  one  death  from 
these  diueaties. 

NEW   GOLD   FIELDS. 

Excitement  here  is  running  high  over  the  reported  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine  in.  the  State  of  Para.  It  is  impof^ible  to  obtain  definite 
information,  but  the  preliminary  exploration,  it  is  said,  revealed  the 
fat-t  that  the  ore  is  very  rich  in  gold.  Valuable  stones  are  also 
reported  to  have  been  found.  The  cnief  drawback  is  that  the  mine  is 
located  in  territory  occupied  by  wild  Indians. 

K.  K.  Kennedat,  Cotmil. 

Para,  October  30,  1901. 


AHBBICAN  UTEEBSSTS  IN  THE  AUAZON  VAI^LET. 

The  pronounced  drawback  to  American  trade  in  this  country  Is  the 
lack  of  American  banks  and  steamship  lines. 

All  the  good^^  coming  f  i-om  or  going  to  the  United  States  must  be 
carried  in  British  bottoms,  and  all  businass  must  be  transacted  through 
British  banks.  Freights  are  far  higher  between  New  York  and  Paiii 
than  between  Europe  and  Para,  and  passenger  rates  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive— all  because  there  is  now  but  one  st^mship  line  in  operation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Amazon. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  trade  depression  and  other  drawbacks, 
our  exporters  continue  to  enlarge  their  field  here.  Little  or  nothing 
but  necessities  is  imported,  but  in  foodstuffs,  such  as  lard,  bacon,  and 
Sjalmon,  lobster,  and  other  canned  goods,  practically  the  entire  stock 
in  Para  is  of  American  manufacture.  All  the  flour  and  kerosene  con- 
sumed in  the  Amazon  Valley  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
trade  is  growing. 

American  haraware  has  also  come  into  popular  favor  here.  I  am 
informed  on  the  best  authoritv  that  there  is  more  Ameiican  hardNvare 
now  in  stock  in  Para  than  of  English  and  German  combined.  This  is 
not  because  the  American  pi-oduct  is  the  cheapest,  but  because  it  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  quality  and  finish  wnicb  places  it  beyond 
competition. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  staple  lines  of  dry  goods  now  coming 
to  northem  Brazil.  Practically,  the  only  lines  now  selling  here  are 
white,  blue,  and  brown  drills;  brown  shirtings;  colored  and  striped 
cottons;  denims  and  fish  line-s.  American  manufacturers  are  now 
supplying  these  goods  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  English 
makes.  Our  cottons  are  popular  because  of  superior  quality  and 
attractiveness  of  style.     Our  drugs  also  sell  well. 

American  typewriters  have  become  the  favorite  machines  here. 
Several  orders  have  been  sent  and  the  American  make  is  rapidly  find- 

Ic 
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ing  its  way  into  ths  officeu  of  bufiiness  and  professional  men,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreien  mitchines. 

It  ma;  be  addeothat  thiB  is  not  a  favorable  season  for  our  merchanta 
to  introduce  novelties  here.  The  people  are  baying  only  immediate 
necessities  now,  and  have  little  left  for  luxories. 

EZFOBTB  OF  OOOOA,  NtHB,  EXO. 

The  cacao  crop  is  coming  in  briskly  and  promises  an  unasoally  large 
yield.  By  the  last  steamer  to  New  York,  one  firm  in  Para  soiprnd 
50  tons,  and  probably  the  next  steamer  will  carry  as  much  more.  The 
cacao  thio  year  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

The  nut  crophas  not  yet  begun  to  come  down  the  river,  but  reports 
indicate  that  the  season  nas  been  favorable  and  the  crop  will  be  large. 

There  is  an  occasional  shipment  of  fine  feathers,  thoug^h  the  trade  in 
these  ?oods  has  fallen  off  of  late,  owing  to  severe  restrictions  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  against  the  killing  of  the  birds. 

Shipments  of  deerskins  maintaia  an  even  and  unimportant  average, 
as  is  fUso  the  case  with  balsam. 

BBAZIUAN  SrODENTS  FOR  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  many  young  Brazilians  are  now 
going  to  the  United  States  to  complete  their  education.  Until  recent 
years,  the  young  men  belonging  to  the  well-to-do  class  of  Brazilians 
were  sent  to  Portugal,  France,  or  Germany,  fo  acquire  their  literary, 
professional,  or  scientific  training;  and  it  was  as  rare  to  find  a  Bra- 
zilian speaking  English  as  it  is  to  discover  an  American  speaking  For- 
timiese.  Now,  English  is  taught  in  some  of  the  higher  schools  here, 
ana  the  young  men  are  going  to  the  United  States  to  study  engineer- 
ing, electricity,  law,  meaicine,  dentistry,  and  other  branches. 


The  climate  is  very  trying  to  foreigners,  especially  in  the  wet 
season.  Another  drawback  is  the  cobt  oi  living,  which  is  from  two  to 
three  times  as  great  here  as  in  any  other  city  in  South  America. 
Comparatively  l^rge  salaries,  ranging  from  ^,000  to  $15,000  per 
annum,  are  paid  to  clerks,  accounbinte,  and  managers  in  the  foreign 
houses,  but  those  who  come  here  to  accept  them  soon  find  that  they 
can  save  little  money,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  all  the  necessities  of 
life. 

K.  K.  Kehmedat,  Cofmd. 

Paba,  February  1,  1909. 


TBASB  IN  KAWAOS. 

Commercial  conditions  in  Manaos  are,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable 
than  in  Fsra.  Manaos  is  making  steady  progress  as  a  business  center 
and  showing  commeodable  energy  and  enterprise  in  building  up  com- 
merce. 

The  new  rubber  crop  handled  at  Manaos  is  remarkably  large.    From 

July  1  to  November  1, 1901,  4,800  tons  of  rubber  were  received  in 
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Manaos,  i^ioBt  3,1^  tons  during  the  same  period  in  1900 — an  increase 
of  about  40  per  cent  This  increase,  however,  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  two  iaxts:  First,  &  considerable  part  of  the  arrivals  waa  rubber 
that  belonged  to  last  year's  crop  and  came  down  late,  owing  to  the 
low  water  in  the  Jurua  River;  some,  also,  waa  held  back  by  the  pro- 
ducers, who  would  not  send  it  down  until  they  were  furnished  with 
supplies  for  the  coming  season.  Second,  more  hosts  of  light  draft  are 
in  service  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  they  have  alr^uly  brought 
down  a  good  deal  of  rubber  which  in  former  years  came  Jate  in  the 
crop  season — in  January  and  February. 

Of  course,  in  such  a  country,  where  communication  with  the  rubber 
districts  is  so  slow  and  uncertain,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make 
exact  predictions  of  the  crops.  Most  or  the  important  rubber  buyers, 
however,  believe  that  this  season's  crop  will  at  least  be  as  large  as  that 
of  last  year. 

Owing  to  the  high  exchange  now  prevailing,  fine  rubber  is  worth  less 
than  6  miireis  per  kOo,  whi^  laat  year  at  this  time,  it  brought  nearly 
8  miireis. 

Since  January  8,  1901,  all  rubber  produced  in  the  State  of  Ama- 
zonas  is  required  by  law  to  be  shipped  directly  from  Manaos  to  the 
foreign  markets.  Formerly,  about  7,000  tons  of  this  rubber  was  ship- 
ped from  Pars,  Since  January  8,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  rubber  crop  of,  say,  27,000  tons  is  shipped  from  Manaos  and  the 
other  half  from  Para. 

The  establishment  of  banks  at  Manaos  will  greatlv  facilitate  direct 
business  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  wifl  exert  a  consid- 
erable influence  toward  inducing  more  of  the  imported  supplies  for 
up-river  to  be  sent  directly  to  Manaos,  instead  of,  as  heretoiore,  com- 
ing through  Para.  The  establishment  of  banks  will  also  make  easier 
and  less  speculative  the  buying  of  rubber  at  Manaos. 

The  present  high  rate  of  exchange  undoubtedly  makes  business  diffi- 
cult for  the  receivers  of  rubber,  as  the  cost  of  lalx>r  does  not  decline 
proportionately,  nor  do  the  duties  on  imported  goods.  One  grestoff- 
set  to  this,  however,  hss  been  the  very  low  price  of  farinhs,  one  of 
the  principal  articles  of  food  sent  up-river,  which  costs  only  about  one- 
t«ntn  ot  what  it  did  last  year. 

The  cable  is  very  uncertain.  It  has  been  in  working  order  but  half 
a  day  during  the  last  two  weeks.  The  cable  company  has  a  new  steamer, 
recently  launched  in  England,  which  is  expected  here  in  January. 
There  will  then  be  two  repair  steamers  in  service,  and,  with  a  coaling 
station  at  Santarem,  halfway  between  Msnaos  and  Para,  the  company 
hopes  to  keep  the  cable  repaired  with  much  less  delay  Aan  at  present. 

Imports  at  Manaos,  which  a  year  ago  were  very  much  reduced  owing 
to  the  financial  crisis,  are  now  coining  in  freely  from  the  United  States, 
an  evidence  that  more  confidence  is  felt  abroad  and  that  the  worst  of 
the  crisis  is  over. 

FAILUEB  OF  THE  PROPOSED  IX)AN. 

For  several  months  past,  the  State  of  Amazonas  has  been  conducting 
n^otiations  with  Pans  financiers  in  an  attempt  to  arrange  a  loan  for 
carrymg  public  improvements  to  a  conclusion.  To  facilitate  this  loan, 
the  legislature  of  Amazonas  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  duty  on  rubber 
to  20  per  cent  and  making  it  payable  in  kind  or  in  gold;  allrabbercol- 
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lected  from  such  duty  to  be  turned  over  by  the  State  government  to 
the  B^ntfi  of  the  parties  making  the  loan  aa  payment  of  int«reet  and 
principal  until  the  debt  was  wi^d  out.  The  governor,  however,  dis- 
approved thb  bill  and  vetoed  it.  It  is  now  announced  tbat  the  French 
capitalists  have  refused  to  make  the  loan,  and  Amazonas  must  look 
elsewhere  for  the  desired  capital. 

AUBBICAN  TRADE  AND  TRAVELBBS. 

Daring  the  past  four  years,  United  States  manufacturers  have  come 
into  theBouth  American  market  and  practically  captured  the  trade  of 
this  valley.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  our  relations  which  largely 
militates  against  our  success.  This  is  the  employment  by  American 
firms  of  foreigners  to  represent  them  in  Brazil,  either  as  traveling 
salesmen  or  local  agents.  Nine-tenths  of  the  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can houses  io  Brazil  are  Germans,  and  the  remainder  are  French,  Bra- 
zilian, English,  and  Portuguese. 

Two  reasons  are  given  for  this  state  of  affairs:  First,  the  difficulty 
of  securing  Americans  who  speak  the  language  of  the  country;  and 
(second)  the  fact  that  the  Germans  are  satisfied  to  work  for  smaller 
salaries  than  Americans  demand  for  this  kind  of  service.  So  few  real 
Americans  are  seen  in  Brazil  that  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb  that  no 
one  ever  comes  out  here  from  the  States  who  is  allowed  to  live  at  home. 

English  commercial  houses  send  out  young  men  for  subordinate 
positions,  and  have  them  learn  the  language.  They  are  promoted  as 
fast  as  they  show  ability  and  fitness,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  English 
never  lack  trained  men  in  every  line  of  business  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  people  and  uie  language.  The  Germans  follow  a 
similar  system.  Only  the  Americans  are  dependent  upon  the  service 
of  foreigners  in  a  country  like  Brazil  wnere  the  competition  is 
especially  severe  with  those  verv  nations  upon  whose  people  we  have 
to  depend  for  our  agents.  We  should  aiscontiuuc  the  practice  of 
sending  Germans  abroad  to  create  a  demand  for  our  surplus  products, 
and  substitute  trained  Americans  who  always  have  the  interests  of 
their  countrv  at  heart. 

Never  before,  probably,  have  so  many  choice  rubber  plantations 
been  offered  for  sale.  Cm  the  river  Funis  and  ite  tributaries,  as  well 
as  the  Madeira  and  Jurua,  the  best  rubber  lands  are  coming  into  the 
market  at  prices  to  tempt  the  most  conservative. 

I  have  recently  talked  with  several  Americans  who  have  explored  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Upper  Amazon  and  its  tribuUriea  in  Brazil, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela.  They  report  that  the  rubber  forests  of 
these  districts  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Vast  areas  of  rubber  trees 
which  have  never  oeen  worked,  most  of  which  are  adjacent  to  streams 
affording  transport  facilities,  are  awaiting  exploitation. 

BBAZIL  LOSES  VALUABLE  TESRITORT. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  Bolivia  and  Peru  made  formal  claims  against 
Brazil  for  certain  territory  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  Amazonas.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  survey  and  rees- 
tablish tiie  disputed  boundaries.  Several  months  of  arduous  work  on 
"the  frontier  convinced  the  commission  that  the  river  Acrar— an  affluent 
of  the  Purua — was  within  Bolivian  territory,  and  the  latter  country 
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(Bolivia)  was  accordingly  given  formal  possession.  It  now  appears 
that  the  river  Acra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  rubber  sup- 
ply to  the  State  of  Amazona^. 

Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory  along  and  including  the  rivers 
Funis,  Jurua,  and  Javari  will  also  be  awarded  to  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

These  also  include  rich  rubber  lands,  which  will  now  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  Brazil. 

The  effect  of  such  a  loss  of  territory  on  the  State  of  Amazonas  will 
be  serious.  Both  Amazonas  and  Para  derive  slmost  their  entire  reve- 
nues from  the  export  duties  on  rubber.  The  River  Acra  alone  (already 
fiven  to  Bolivia)  sends  down  some  2,000  tons  of  rubber  per  year, 
he  loss  of  the  other  rivers  mentioned  will  reduce  the  rubber  product 
of  Amazonas  (and  therefore  its  revenue)  probably  one-half,  the  annoal 
product  of  that  State  being  now  estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000  tons. 
This  will  prove  a  staggering  blow  to  the  newly  developed  prosperity 
of  Manaos,  and  can  be  overcome  in  the  future  only  by  wise  ana  ener- 
getic development  of  the  remaining  resources  of  the  State,  which  will 
take  time. 

Meanwhile,  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  offering  substantial  inducements 
for  the  development  of  their  rubber  lands  and  other  resources  in  the 
shape  of  reduced  export  duties,  liberal  grants  of  lands,  mineral  con- 
cessions, etc.,  to  syndicates  and  settlers. 

The  effect  on  Para  of  this  new  order  of  things  will  be,  if  anything, 
beneficial.  All  the  rubber  extracted  in  the  Amazon  Valley  must  come 
down  the  river  and  pass  Para's  door,  paying  more  or  less  tribute  in 
passage;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  up-river  supplies  of  food  stuffs, 
clothing,  tools,  arms,  ete.,  comes  from  Para  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  at  least  for  many  years. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  financial  panic  has  permanently  crippled 
Para  will  be  disappointed.  The  only  outlet  for  the  rubber  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  which  furnishes  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
supply,  ia  by  way  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  Fara  is  located  at  the 
gateway  of  this  great  natural  highroad. 

I  learn,  upon  the  h^hest  authority,  that  former  governor  Dr.  Paes 
de  Carvalho,  now  in  Europe,  has  practically  completed  arrangemente 
in  London  for  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  to  the  State  of  Para.  The  details 
of  the  negotiation  are  not  yet  given  out. 

K.  K.  Keknedat,  Consul. 

Fara,  November  W,  1901. 

SANTOS. 

During  the  past  year,  this  city  has  experienced  severe  commercial 
depression  on  acm>unt  of  the  bubonic  plague.  The  oldest  bank.  Banco 
Meroantil  de  Santos,  has  had  to  close  its  doors.  Santos  is  the  only 
seaport  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  leads  in  the  export  uoffee  trade 
of  brazil.  Its  population  is  about  50,000.  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  the  town  council  has  given  more  attention  to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  city  and  for  this  reason  Santos  has  suffered  less  from 
yellow  fever.  An  additional  100  contos  ($26,000)  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  sanitary  work. 

The  yellow  fever  season  generally  begins  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  April.    This  year  there  have 
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been  only  a  few  cases.  Malaria  and  typhoid  fevers,  however,  are 
frequent  visitors. 

Toe  new  docks  are  a  great  improvement,  and  Santos  can  now  accom- 
modate over  60  steamers  of  deep  draft.  Light  and  water  are  furnished 
by  a  British  syndicate — the  City  of  Santos  Improvements  Company- 
Some  of  the  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.  More 
than  12  cities  in  this  State  possess  eleotric-light  plants,  among  others, 
Jundifthy,  Campinas,  Limeira,  Rio  Claro,  Ribeirao  Preto,  Ampai*o, 
Kio  Grande,  Piracicaba,  and  Sao  Carlos  do  Pinbal. 

Santos  has  4  health  resorts — Guaruja,  Sao  Vincente,  Barra,  and 
Jose  Menino.  Guaruja,  situated  on  the  seacoast  some  5  miles  from 
Santos,  has  a  beautiful  hotel  and  about  60  cott^^,  all  lighted  by 
electricity. 

The  most  importanl^ndustry  of  this  consular  district  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  which  is  constantly  increasing.  All  business  is  trans- 
acted in  Santos.  The  fazendeiro,  or  farmer,  t^fore  his  crop  is  gathered, 
receives  payment  in  advance  from  the  commissario,  who  then  sells  the 
coffee  to  different  exporters,  keeping  a  commission  of  3  per  cent. 
The  following  are  imixirtant  coffee  exporters  of  this  city: 

Commiasarios  and  exporters:  Naumann,  Gepp  &  Co.,  Limited  (Eng- 
lish), Theodor  Wille  &  Co.  (German^,  E.  Johnston  &  Co.  {English;, 
Arbuckle  Brothers  &  Co.  (American),  Zerrenner.  Bulow  &  Co.  (Ger- 
man), Rose  &  Knowles  (English),  Pi-ado,  Chares  &  Co.  (Brazilian), 
Lawrence  &  Co.  (American).  Exporters:  Carl  Hellwig  &  Co.  (Ger- 
man), Augusto  Leuba  &  Co.  (French),  A.  Trommel  &  Co.  (German), 
Schmidt  &  Trost  (German),  Nossack  &  Co.  (German),  J.  W.  Doane 
&  Co.  (American),  Hard,  Band  &  Co.  (American),  &rische  &  Co, 
(English),  Henry  Wolie  (German),  Karl  Valais  &  Co.  (French), 
George  W.  Ennor  (English),  Holworthy,  Ellis  &  Co.  (English),  W.  P. 
McL^ugfalin  &  Co.  (American),  Hayn  &  Rosenheim  (German). 

Branches  of  ttie  following  Imnks  have  been  established  in  Santos: 
Brasilianische  Bankf  ur  Deutschland  (German),  capital  10,000,0(X)  marks 
($2,880,000);  London  and  River  Plate  Bank  (English),  £1,500,000 
($7,299,750;  British  Bank  of  South  America  (English),  £1,000,000 
($4,866,500);  London  and  Brazilian  Bank  (English),  £1,500,000 
($7,298,760);  Banque  Francaise  du  Bresil  (French),  10,000,000  francs 
{$1,930,000);  Banco  Alliancado  Porto  (Portuguese);  Eboli  &  Co.  (Ital- 
ian); Banco  do  Commercio  Industria  (Brazilian),  10,000,000  reis 
($5,460,000);  Banco  Uniao  de  Sao  Paulo  (Brazilian),  10,000,000  rois 
($5,460,000);  Banco  de  Sao  Paulo  (Brazilian),  5,000,000  reis  ($2,730,000). 

A  United  States  bank  well  capitalized  would  undoubtedly  do  a  large 
business  here.  There  is  also  great  need  for  a  direct  line  of  steamers 
between  American  and  Brazilian  ports.  A  very  large  and  remunera- 
tive trade  awaits  its  establishment,  trade  which  otherwise  must  con- 
tinue to  go  to  European  countries. 

STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

The  following  lines  of  steamers  call  at  Santos: 

OSBMAN  UNKS. 

H<mJmrg-Bvdamenkam,i8che  Damfschiffahris  Geadlachaft. — Weekly 
service,  Rio,  Bahia,  Lisbon,  Rotterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

Norddeutscher  IXoyd  Bremen. — Weekly  service,  &ntos,fiio,  Lis- 
bon, Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Bremen.  VjOOt^lC 
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A.  C.deFreitasdeCo. — Santos,  Sao  Francisco,  Desterro,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Rio,  Liabon,  and  Hamburg. 

R<^.  M.  SUniwrn,  Line. — Santos,  Rio,  Bahia,  FerDambuco,  and  New 
York. 

BKrnsH  LiNB. 

Prince.  Lhie. — Suitos,  Rio,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  and  New  York. 

Larnport  tfe  Holt.—Sant/Qn,  Rio,  Victoria,  Bahia,  Pcmmabuoo,  and 
New  York. 

Royal  Mail  Coimmny. — Santos,  Rio,  Peraambiico,  Lisbon,  Vigo, 
and  Londoa;  also  Buenos  Ayres. 


La  Vdoce. — Santos,  Rio,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

NaoMozions  Oeiierale  Italtana. — Santos,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 

La  Ligure  SrasUiana. — Santos,  Rio,  Genoa,  and  Naples. 


OampanMa  Transailantiea,—^io,  Las  Palmas,  Cadiz,  Lisbon, Vigo, 
srin,  Corunna,  Bilbao,  Pasages,  Pauillace,  and  Liverpool. 


Royal  Sungaria/n  Navigation. — Santos,  Rio,  and  Trieste. 
Ausfyian  Line. — Santos,  Rio,  and  Trieste. 

FVXNCH    UNBS. 

Sotnete  OmSrale  de  Traneports  Maritimee  h  Vapeitr,  Marseille.— 
Santos,  Rio,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayre^,  Marseille. 

CJuxrgewrs  Reuni«. — Santos,  Rio,  and  Marseille.  . 


Brazilian  Zhyd. — Rio,  Santos,  Desterro,  Rio  Gnuide  do  Sul,  and 
Montevideo. 

Em^reza  de  Na/vegacao  Gram  Pard.—%a.Dbo»,  Rio,  Pernambuco, 
Cear£,  and  Parfi. 

Einpreza  Esperanca  Maritima. 

Companbia  Paraeme  de  Nmegcicao  a  Vapor. — Santos,  Rio,  Bahia, 
Maceio,  Pernambuco,  Parahyba,  Cearfi,  MaranhSo,  and  Pari. 

Gompanhia  Nacumal  de  Navcgacao  Chsteira. — Rio,  Bahia,  and  Per- 
nambuco. 

TBADK   OPENINGS. 

It  is  well  known  here  that  United  States  manufactured  goods  are 
superior  to  those  of  European  make.  German  hardware  is  successful 
simply  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  I  believe  if  our  shoe  and  boot 
manufacturers  cultivated  this  market  properly,  profitable  business 
would  result  United  States  trade  with  Brazil  has  increased  heavily 
of  late  years,  the  Rowing  demand  for  American  goods  being  most 
encour^ng.  The  iVhite  and  Singer  machines  hold  their  own  every- 
where in  Brazil  and  are  in  demand.  Our  clocks  and  watches  also  have 
an  excellent  reputation,  and  the  cheaper  grades  would  sell  well  in  thia 
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country.  The  machinery  for  the  electric  tramways  in  this  State,  as 
well  as  the  rolling  stock,  was  purchased  in  the  United  States,  and  our 
electric  fane  and  typewriters  dominate  this  market.  In  fact,  certain 
classes  of  United  States  ^;oods  are  securing  a  firm  foothold;  for  instance, 
bicycles,  molding  for  picture  frames,  hii^ea.  bolts,  wire  nails,  screws, 
t:x>1s,  locks,  firearms,  cutlery,  razors.  Rochester  lamps,  agricultural 
implements,  such  as  shovels  and  plows,  and  many  other  articles  of 

feneral  utility,  including  drills  ana  cotton  canvas.  The  cotton  goods 
rom  England,  however,  have  a  certain  stiffness  which  is  preferred  by 
the  masses,  and  large  quantities  are  imported. 

Available  statistics  show,  as  a  mle,  the  probability  of  the  United 
States  securing  in  the  future  a  good  share  of  the  trade  of  a  country 
which  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  legitintate  market  for  sur- 
plus products  of  European  industry. 

A  paper  factory  might  pay  well  in  Santos.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  the  daily  papers  were  not  issued  for  want  of  paper.  This  is 
a  good  opportunity  for  those  desiring  to  invest  in  this  hne  of  business. 

Furniture  manuiacturers  might  find  a  market  in  this  district  for 
some  of  their  products.  There  is  no  good  furniture  of  any  kind  to  be 
had  here.  The  imported  articles  are  very  inferior  and  would  find  no 
sale,  if  there  were  anythingto  compete  with  them.  At  present,  Austria 
controls  the  trade.  The  Brazilians  profess  to  make  fine  furniture, 
but  their  ideas  and  method  of  execution  are  bo  crude  and  their  prices 
so  exorbitant  that  the  importation  of  good  furniture  at  reasonable 
rates  would  drive  the  native  product  from  the  market  In  small  tools, 
such  as  are  used  by  carpenters,  stonecutters,  blacksmiths,  and  artisans 
generally,  United  States  manufacturers  could  certainly  compete  suc- 
cessfuliy.  The  superiority  of  tools  made  in  the  United  States  is 
acknowledged;  the  only  question  is  the  price,  and  the  way  to  settle 
this  would  be  to  send  a  sample  shipment  to  some  reliable  local  dealer 
in  these  goods. 

United  States  textile  fabrics  are  practically  unknown  in  Santos.  The 
few  lines  that  reach  here  at  odd  times  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  good 
quality,  but  the  prices  are  too  high  to  suit  this  market.  The  demand 
is  for  cheap,  brignt-colored  materials,  with  special  designs  and  frequent 
changes.  I  think  the  small  trade  with  the  United  States  is  due  to  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  our  manufacturers  to  introduce  their  goods  by  for- 
warding samples  and  quoting  prices.  Some  of  the  large  houses  of 
Europe  send  commercial  travelers  to  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo,  where  they 
engage  rooms  to  display  their  samples. 

Americans  must  learn  a  lesson  from  their  English  and  German  com- 
petitors and  exhibit  their  goods  to  prospective  buyers.  If  our  manu- 
facturers would  send  to  Brazil  well  equipped,  intelligent  commercial 
travelers,  speaking  Spanish  or  Portuguese  and  provided  with  samples, 
it  is  certain  that  great  quantities  of  American  goods  could  be  placed 
on  this  market.  It  is  important  that  American  manufacturers  should 
have  their  catalogues  printed  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  The  French 
language  is  also  generally  understood,  and  catali^ues  in  this  tongue 
can  be  easily  read.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  a  large  population 
of  Italians,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  catali^ues 
printed  in  this  language  as  well.  I  am  informed  by  the  Italian  consul- 
general  in  this  district  that  there  are  aboat  90,000  Italians  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  and  in  the  State  nearly  1,000,000.  ,  -  . 

Google 
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CITT  AND   STATE   OF  SAO   PADIX). 

Soo  Paulo,  capital  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  contains  about  260,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  built  and  possesses  many  beautiful  and  c<^; 
edifices  and  numerous  institutions  for  genersl  and  higher  ed'ication, 
includinfjr  a  oormal  school,  a  law  school,  and  a  polytechnic  and  pharmacy 
school.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  plateau  of  the  inner  side  ofthe  Serro 
do  Mar  range,  at  an  altitude  of  3,645  feet.  The  rainfall  on  the 
declivities  of  these  mountains  is  very  heavy,  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  mountain  chain  and  the  direction  ofthe  sea  winds.  The  annual 
rainfall  at  Alto  da  Serra  (the  nearest  mountain  height)  is  140.6  inches, 
while  at  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  it  is  only  tt9 
inches.     The  temperature  ranges  from  62.6  to  91.6. 

Contagious  diseases,  which  prevail  in  the  cities  on  the  seacoast,  are 
practically  unknown  in  "Sao  Paulo,  Very  rarely,  cases  are  brought 
m  from  the  coast,  but  on  account  of  the  excellent  climate  are 
never  epidemic.  A  well-organized  board  of  health  also  contributes 
toward  this  happy  result.  Tlie  death  rate  (12.92  per  1,000)  is  very  low, 
notwithstanding  the  influx  of  European  immigration,  which  exhibits 
in  general  an  unhealthy  element. 

In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  sterile 
campo  land  and  sandy  plains  on  which  only  rank  grass  or  scrub  cork 
trees  will  flourish.  Although  notably  one  of  the  richest  States  in  Bra- 
zil, along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  80  miles  inland  the  land 
iscomparativelyuselessfrom  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  Beyond  this 
strip,  the  soil  is  better  and  will,  after  the  forest  has  been  cut  or  burned 
down,  produce  fine  crops  of  Indian  corn  or  rice.  About  100  miles  from 
the  seacoast,  begins  the  great  coffee  district,  which  is  also  variable  in 
fertility.  The  area  of  the  State  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  combined.  Brazil  possesses  a  sufficiency  of  natural  ele- 
ments to  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  agricultural  nation,  but  the 
vastness  of  its  territory,  its  sparse  population,  the  great  need  of  capital, 
and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  nave  retarded  progress. 


The  railways  of  Brazil  are  divided,  1  may  say,  into  three  groups, 
namely,  the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  first  is  in 
the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernarabuco,  Alagoos, 
and  Se^pe  Bahia;  the  second  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  third  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  These  lines  are  uaoally  only  of  local  value  and  of  1-meter  (39.37 
inches)  gauge.  A  few,  however,  are  destined  to  become  of  national 
importance,  amone  which  may  be  mentioned  the  line  from  Recife  to 
Sao  Francisco.  The  Sao  f-aulo  Railway  connects  Sao  Paulo  with  Santos 
and  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  This  line  is  87  miles  long, 
and  was  commenced  in  1860.  It  runs  from  Santos  to  the  foot  of  tfie 
Serra  do  Mar  range  (about  14  miles).  The  mountains  are  climbed  to 
a  height  of  about  2,000  feet  by  means  of  four  inclined  planes,  up  which 
the  wagons  and  cars  are  hauled  by  rope  traction.  The  power  is  sup- 
plied by  stationary  engines.  Over  £3,000^  ($14,599,500)  have  been 
spent  on  the  new  line.  The  depot  at  Sao  Paulo  is  the  finest  in  Brazil 
and  cost  over  £250,000  (*1,216,625). 

i:  ,1    n     GoOt^lc 
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ELECTRIC  EAILWAT. 


The  electric  street  cars  ia  Sao  Paulo,  owned  by  an  AmericaD  com- 
pany, have  been  in  operation  for  about  a  year,  and  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  State  come  to  enjoy  tiie  novelty  of  a  ride 
in  them.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  city  lend  themselves 
admirably  to  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  supposed  to  be  16,000,000,  but  I  am  informed  that  a  much 
tatter  sum  has  been  disbursed.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  whole  tramway  system  of  the  city  will  be  in  its  hands.  The  same 
company  will  also  construct  an  electric  street  railway  in  Santos. 

AHEBICAN   COLONT. 

There  is  a  small  colony  of  American  citizens  in  this  district,  about 
four  hours'  journey  by  rail  from  Santos.  Until  quite  recently,  they 
have  been  eng^ed  in  planting  melons,  but  since  the  Government  has 
prohibited  the  sale  of  this  fruit  here,  the  greater  part  of  the  colony 
has  been  almot<t  reduced  to  poverty.  The  exceptions  are  those  eng^^ 
in  other  business. 

John  J.  Guuhondi,  CWww/. 

Santos,  Jum  30, 1901. 


VALPARAISO. 

The  Republic  of  Chile,  beginning  at  latitude  17  on  the  north  and 
extending  to  the  farthest  limits  of  South  America  on  the  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,500  miles,  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  nowhere  more 
than  200  miles  in  width.  The  eastern  border  is  the  Andos  Mountains, 
the  snow-ci'Owned  peaks  of  which  can  be  ueen  from  almost  any  point 
within  the  territory',  while  upon  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean  forms  a 
coast  line  of  over  2,600  miles. 

Bordered  as  it  is  by  the  ocean,  and  including  within  its  limits  a  range 
of  mountains  reaching  in  some  instances  an  altitude  of  24,000  feet, 
Chile  presents  a  variety  of  climatic  and  geographical  conditions  pos- 
sessed by  few  countries  in  the  world  and  by  no  otner  in  South  America. 
It  also  possesses  extraordinary  natural  rejiources  in  the  way  of  min- 
erals, timber,  and  a  soil  productive  of  a  great  variety  of  grams,  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  grasses. 

The  northern  provinces  of  Chile,  Tacna,  Tarapac^,  and  Antofagasta, 
comprise  the  great  nitrate  fields  of  South  America,  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  in  the  world.  The  first  two  provinces  were  acquired 
from  Peru  in  the  war  between  Chile  and  that  country  in  1879,  and 
Antofagasta  was  annexed  from  Bolivian  territory  shortly  after.  The 
latter  territory,  designated  as  the  "  pampa,"  is  an  arid  region  upon 
which  there  is  never  any  rainfall,  and  upon  whicli  there  is  absolutely 
DO  vegetation.  Until  recent  years,  itwas  considered  unproductive  and 
worthless;  now,  I'ailroads  penetrate  the  desert  region,  millions  of  dol- 
lart-  have  been  invested  in  nitrate  properties,  and  the  product  of  the 
"pfdQpas"  amounts  in  value  to  something  over  {108,000,000,  and  com- 
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poses  two-thii-ds  of  the  export  trade  of  Chile.  The  nitrate  deposits 
nave  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  of  all  nations;  valuable 
plants  for  mining  and  preparing  the  product  for  market  have  been 
placed  in  the  desert,  and  many  prosperous  towns  have  grown  up  along 
the  coast  as  a  result  of  the  business  in  transporting  the  vast  output. 

Farther  south,  toward  Valparaiso,  the  most  important  seaport  and 
commercial  city  in  Chile,  there  is  more  vegetation,  the  rainfall  from 
June  to  September  being  very  heavy.  Between  the  mountain  ranges 
andhillswhich  crowd  close  down  to  the  seaare  beautiful,  fertile  valleys, 
where  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  various  kinds  of  grasses  grow  and 
mature  well.  That  section  of  the  country  also  produces  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  including  grapes,  from  which  are 
manuractured  good  grades  of  wine. 

From  the  capital  of  Chile,  Santiago,  extending  several  hundred 
miles  south  are  wide  fertile  valleys  and  table-lands  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  wonderfully  productive. 

Still  farther  south,  the  topographical  condition  of  the  country 
changes,  with  the  climate,  and  uie  semitropical  appearance  of  the 
re^ons  farther  north  gives  place  to  wood-crowned  hills  and  streams 
fnnged  with  forest  trees.  In  the  provinces  of  Arauco  and  Coronel 
are  rich  and  extensive  coal  deposits,  which  are  now  being  profitably 
worked.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  coal  mines  in  this  district  last 
year  amounted  to  600,000  tons. 

In  the  far  southern  provinces  of  Chile  are  vast  forests,  many  of 
them  still  untouched  by  the  woodman's  ax.  There  the  chief  industry  is 
the  lumber  business,  which  is  being  rapidly  developed.  The  soil  in 
the  timber  regions  of  southern  Chile  is  good,  and  when  the  timber  is 
i-emoved,  the  land  is  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Railroads 
are  being  pushed  into  the  country,  and  many  sawmills  and  flour 
mills,  all  of  American  manufacture,  are  bein^  erected  and  put  into 
operation.  Practically  all  the  lumber  is  cut  with  American  mills,  and 
au  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  production  of  flour  in  this  country 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

OOHHERCIAL   STATIffnCS: 

The  commercial  statistics  of  Chile  for  1900  (the  latest  obtainable) 
show  a  material  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  over 

1899  or  any  previous  twelve  months  for  a  number  of  years.  The  fig- 
ures relating  to  the  import  business  -show  that  the  United  States  ranks 
third  in  the  volume  of  trade  with  Chile  and  fourth  in  the  value  of 
expoi-ts  from  Chile.  In  imports,  Great  Britain  stands  first,  Germany 
second,  and  the  United  States  third;  while  in  the  value  of  exports 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  lead  the  United  States  in  the 
order  named. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Chile  from  the  United  States  for  the  year 

1900  shows  an  increase  of  $3,901,338"  (*1,423,988)  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany 
for  1900  over  1899  was  $i,572,980  ($1,669,138),  while  the  import  trade 
from  Gi-eat  Britain  shows  a  decrease  for  1900  from  that  of  1899  of 
$1,856,108  {$677,479). 

'The  figures  represent  the  Chilean  gold  dollar,  which  eqoale  36.5  centa  in  [Jnited 
States  moiiey.    Ilie  equivalents  in  our  currency  ok  given  m  parenth^ow.  , 
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The  figures  relating  to  the  exporte  of  Chile  to  the  four  countries 
transacting  the  largest  trade  show  that  Great  Britain  alone  increased 
her  volume  of  buainess  in  1900  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
export  trade  with  Germany  in  1900  was  $694^999  (|253,676)  less  than  in 
1899.  The  decrease  in  the  export  trade  with  France  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  was  $1,364,155  ($497,917),  and  the  decrease  in  the 
trade  with  the  United  States  io  1900  as  comp{u*ed  with  1899  was 
$962,613  ($351,317). 

The  value  of  the  fore^  trade  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  the  year 
1900  was  $296,212,777  {$108,117,664),  as  compared  with  $269,366,491 
($98,318,769)  in  1899;  consequently  there  wasadifference of  $26,846,286 
($9,798,895)  in  favor  of  1900. 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1900,  the  sum  of  $128,538,142 
^,916,422^  corresponded  to  imports  and  the  sum  of  $167,674,635 
($61,201,242)  to  exports.  As  compared  with  1899,  there  was  an 
increase  of  $22,277,784  ($8,181,391)  in  imports  and  of  $4,568,502 
^1,667,503)  in  exports.  AH  the  porta  of  entry,  with  the  exception  of 
Pisagua,  which  showed  a  trifling  decrease  of  $140,388  ($51,242),  experi- 
enced in  1900  an  increase  in  imports  as  compared  with  1899,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement: 
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Valparaiso,  the  chief  distributing  center  of  the  Republic,  experienced 
an  increase  of  $12,141,016  ($4,431,470),  equal  to  18.12  percent;  Talca- 
huano,  the  second  distributing  center,  had  an  increase  of  $3,276,229 
($1,195,824),  while  the  other  ports  showing  gains  of  importance  were: 
Iquique,  $1,954,257  ($713,303);  Antofagaeta,  $1,146,943  ($418,634); 
Coquimbo,  $1,294,734  ($472,577);  Valdivm,  $1,191,464  ($434,884). 
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The  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britoin  in  1900  represents 
83.05  per  cent  of  the  whole;  Germany  stands  for  26.70;  the  United 
States  for  9.41;  Australia,  7.24;  France,  7,22;  and  Peru,  5,22.  The 
principal  articles  showing  increases  were: 
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currency. 

t2S0,702 
5«8!248 
998,080 

'■S;S 
ffiS 

.ffiiS 

1S8,4U 

006.467 
247, 8SS 
390,088 

as 
■■as 

4ii,m 

Hollow  wire,  enamel^ 

14E,2S4 

471,776 
181,  b78 

B74I301 
8S6.&Z2 
208:  U& 

238.486 

a»,z7s 

SSXwsd:: 

CoIIfln.iiewlnB 

M,01S 

■gg 

uiln 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  since  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive  duty 
of  65  per  cent  (December  23,  18&7)  on  certain  foreijfn  articles,  with 
the  object  of  protecting  home  products,  the  only  articles  out  of  all 
those  against  which  the  duty  was  leveled  which  snow  a  falling  off  are 
boots  and  shoes,  shirts,  biscuits,  printed  music,  and  wax  candtes-lc 
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Ae  already  stated,  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1900  amounted  to 
$167,674,635  (961,201,243),  «n  increase  of  »4,S68,502  ($1,667,508) 
over  1899. 


[ViluM  In  United  States  currenaT.] 


Port. 

™. 

1900. 

Increue. 

Deciean. 

silwlGM 

i'o9o!oas 

337,  l» 
S,223.U7 

e,S4»,aa8 

3,207.2M 

•■EilS 

11'" 

8,307 
2,7S1 

B,81< 

si 

440 
974 

i 

801 

tl.St4.UT 

"•S-JS 

»,BS8,T8» 

«,a86,«n 

The  distribution  of  the  exports  compared  with  1899  was: 


Comitnr. 

ChUeui  vur- 

Dnlted  aiato 

Chilean  cm- 

UllltolSUKB 
nurrency. 

^MtBriUdn 

342^678 
71,Mfl 
IBT.gflB 

,,!S;SI 

■■Sis 

m,SS 

if 

2, 88!^  888 

•■sag; 

■5:g! 

8,$8T,3lfi 

1,876; sra 

^;^ 

6,263;  100 

'-•S! 

1)123)537 
829;  OM 
22)818 

302) 815 
67,992 
B,l« 

B,7M,8ii 

2,104,706 

l»e.  108,138 

69,MS,78S 

18T,ffr4,6S6 

WHEAT  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Chile  for 
the  years  set  out  therein.  The  figui'es  show  an  increase  in  importa- 
tion in  recent  years,  which,  when  compared  with  the  export  statistics 
on  wheat  for  a  corresponding  period,  to  be  found  in  another  table, 
would  indicate  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  Chile  ts  on  the  decrease. 
The  importation  of  wheat  into  Chile  in  1901  was  much  greater  than 
during  any  previous  year,  but  the  exact  figures  are  not  now  available. 
The  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  this  article  during  the  past 
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year  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheat  crop  in  Chile  was  almost  a 
tajlure: 


QoiuiUtF. 

V»lae. 

Chilean  cur-  United  Hutes 

i,eis,i« 

■,a:S 

2TB,  072 

1,720 
t9D,I24 

i.m.-m 

"■52 

"■^ 

36.-m.3M 

■ 

Of  the  20,419. 3  metric  tons  {metric  ton  =  2,205  Iba.)  of  wheat  imported 
into  Chile  in  lyOO,  9,766.4,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total,  came  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  wheat  importations  for  the  year  1901  will 
show  even  a  greater  per  cent.  The  cereal  is  shipped  from  Pacific  coast 
ports  in  sailing  vc^seLj,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
tninimuia. 

Table  thouring  the  export*  of  inheal  during  the  decamial  period  1391-1900. 


Quintlty. 

Vi 

ae. 

ChllesDcnr- 

rnllcd  Sutea 
mirenor- 

O            IS 
7« 

^»i 

Tabu  thawing  the  principat  exporl*  fntm  Chile  for  the  year  1900. 


Arttclea. 

Chileaa  cur- 
rencj'. 

Uniled  Slates 

Anlcle*. 

Chilean  cnr- 
renoy. 

United  Slates 

17,8»,aC 
4,048,  J72 
S,  MO,  480 

2,806,698 

2,4».116 

2,021,207 
l,Mfi,lU 

1,87B,K4 

$40,129,982; 
(I,BB3,20B 
1,476.768  ' 
1,428,868 

700. 8S6 
6X6,047 

Guano 

1,150,838 

^^ 

780,964 
663,061 

IS 

Borate  of  lime 

Copper    uid     rilvcr 

SKhlilSK;::: 

Silver,  utuUgHin  uid 

CoTOBf  refills  — .... 

17fc»l 

iM,aa 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Tbftle  giviag  an  analytical  compOalion  of  the  export  trade  of  CkUe  i% 

[PopDlaUoa  tn  18W,  2,ee6,Sm.l 


Total  e 

iporta. 

1000. 

ISM. 

uoo. 

Itant 
(Chilean). 

Per- 
centage. 

Chilean 

United  SUtea 

ChlleaD 

Doited  States 

M1iln» 

8128,  S15 

1»0,5M 

1,701.««7 

118,  »M 

l.»eB,8T3 

«"8;l!g:JS 

8,468,307 

304,024 

4,849,236 
6M^68S 
a;  026 

166,848,664 

1,2«2;M2 

,,S:S 

MO.  83 

L46 

I      .1. 

nin«a,  uqocsB,  ana  ai- 

18 

A^Mi^m::::. 

2.66 

Duty-paid  arUclea 

i«i,«e.i!8 
1,228,  mo 

401,965 

348,348 
146,808 

166,810,378 
1.S4H,964 

60, 708,  MS 
4«,368 

bImo 

,  ":I 

.82 

1«,106,1!B 

6K,  683, 738 

187,874,636 

«1, 201,246 

66.  JO 

too 

NITRATE   PBODUOTB. 

The  world's  supply  of  nitrate  of  soda  ia  derived  chiefly  from  the 
northern  provinces  of  Chile.  The  deposits  occur  in  a  naiTow  bend  fol- 
lowing the  eastern  foot  of  the  coa^t  line  of  hills,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  varying  from 
15  to  3d  miles.  The  crude  nitrate  is  formed  under  a  covering  of  dust 
a  few  inches  thick.  The  first  layer  is  extremely  hard  rock,  containing 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  nitrates.  This  rock  varies  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  18  feet,  and  is  bored  through  in  order  to  reach  the 
richer  material  called  caliche^  which  sometimes  contains  as  much  as  80 
per  cent  of  nitrate.  The  caliche  layer  also  varies  in  thickness  up  to  7 
feet.  The  rock  nitrate  is  neglected  and  the  caliche  is  cart£d  away  to 
the  crushers. 

The  statistics  relating  to  nitrate  products  show  that  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  increased  last  year  over  40,000,000  pounds. 

The  chief  source  of  revenue  for  the  Government  of  Chile  is  the 
nitrate  of  soda  products  from  the  fields  in  the  provincos  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  in  the  north  of  the  Republic.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  the 
total  value  of  exports  from  Chile  for  1900  amounted  to  $166,310,378 
(«60,626,638).  Of  thisamount,«109,945,156(*40,129,982)was  derived 
from  the  export  of  nitrate,  and  from  mining  products  of  all  kinds 
.  including  nitrate,  $151,640,145  ($55,348,653),  leaving  only  $14,670,233 
{$5,354,635)  from  all  other  sources. 

There  is  in  Chile  an  association  of  nitrate  producers  and  exporters. 
The  object  of  this  association  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  contracts,  the 
maintenance  of  prices,  control  of  output  and  shipping. 

The  figures  given  below  are  taken  from,  and  the  estimates  based 
upon,  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  association.  The  directory  fixed 
the  exportation  from  April  to  December,  inclusive,  of  the  present 
year,  at  75  per  cent  of  the  quotas  assigned  to  the  several  nitrate  plants 
in  the_  country.  This  percentage  gives  a  total  of  2,333,215  pounds, 
to  which  quantity  there  should  be  added  the  expoiiatioa  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  amounting  to  618,838,300  pounds,  giving  a  total  of 

I  .,1  .1   Chxv^Ic 
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5,953,058,600  pounds  for  the  current  year.  As  a  result  of  the  preced- 
ing calculations,  it  follows  that  the  exportation  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1902  should  be  767,738,400  pounds,  for  by  adding  the  exportation  from 
April  to  December,  amounting  to  2,333,215,300  pounds,  and  the  expor- 
tation from  January  to  March  last  in  excess  of  the  stocks  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1900,  amounting  to  26,346,300  pounds,  the  total  of  the  quotas, 
the  base  of  the  combination,  is  made  up  thus — 3,127,300,000  pounds. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  calculation  nased  upon  the  75  per  cent  of 
the  quotas  assigned  to  the  works  was  well  founded,  the  following  esti- 
mates are  given.  The  probable  consumption  from  April  1  of  the  cur- 
rent year  till  April  30,  1902,  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Europe 3,132,378,000 

United  States 446,744,800 

Other  countries 30,130,100 

Chile 3,288,900 

Total 3,611,441,800 

To  meet  this  consumption,  there  was  disposable  on  April  1  of  the 
current  year: 

FotmdE. 

Europe,  on  shore  and  afloat 1,268,815,000 

United  States,  on  shore  and  afloat 113,761,000 

Total 1,381,676,000 

To  this  quantity  there  is  to  be  added  the  exportations  by  steamers 
from  January  1,  1902,  till  March  15  of  the  same  year,  whicn  ought  to 
be  on  shore  or  in  port  before  April  30, 1902, 306,790,000  pounds,  mak- 
ing 1,587,366,000  pounds.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  export  the 
balance  of  2,024,075,800  pounds,  and  as  the  75  per  cent  of  the  quotas 
gives  a  total  of  2,333,215,300  pounds,  there  will  be  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  stocks  on  shore  representing  309,139,600  pounds,  com- 
pared with  348,673,600  pounds  on  April  30  of  the  present  year. 

RAILWAYS  IN   CHILE. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  railways  in  Chile  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Government.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  the  aggregate  of 
railways  in  operation  in  the  Kepublic  at  this  time  is  4,486  kilometers 
(2,788.2  miles,  a  kilometer  representing  six-tenths  of  a  mile),  2,186 
kilometers  (1,858.8  miles)  of  wtiicb  are  owned  by  the  Government  and 
2,800  (lj429.4  miles)  by  private  companies. 

Practicallv  all  the  rails  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Government 
roads,  and  tue  rolling  stock  for  the  operation  of  game,  come  from  the 
Unit^  States.  Sixteen  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  and  600  freight  cars 
were  recently  imported  from  the  United  States  for  the  Government 
i-ailways  in  Chile,  and  additional  orders  have  been  placed  for  400 
freight,  60  passenger,  8  Pullman  cars,  and  16  locomotives.  The  road- 
beds of  the  Government  railways  in  Chile  are  good,  and  a  fair  rate  of 
speed  is  attained  by  the  passenger  trains  on  the  main  lines. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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The  following  statisdca  are  takan  from  a  recent  report  od  the  rail- 
ways of  Chile: 


CoqnlmtM)  to  Berena 

Ovilla  to  FBiiQlelUo  md  FkIobu 

Sereoa  to  Elqnl  {comtnicUoa  Dot  j'ot  completed) 

Chananl  to  ijiuusuid  SaUdo 

Cbuural  to  Pueblo  Handldo 

Hnuco  to  Vallenn 

VilpanlaotoSaotluo.  locludlnK  tbe  Vagas  bntocb  to  tlie  Andea 

Calera  to  LlKua  and  Cablldo 

Santtogo  taTBlca,lnctiidiiig  the  bianche*  from  Bantla^toHcHldlla,  fnnD  PelO- 

auen  to  Peumo,  and  from  San  femando  to  Alconea 
ca  to  Temnco,  incIndliiK  the  bianchei  from  Paml  to  Caaqneiiea,  from  Ban 
Roaendo  to  Talcalinano.  Rom  Banta  Fa  to  Angelea,  tiom  Coigne  to  Haleben, 

and  fiomBenaleo  toTralguen 

TalcatoConstltaclon 

VUoetoChoapa 

Valdlvla  to  Oforno 


The  railway  lines  at  present  in  exploitation   by  private  parties, 
beginning  wiUi  those  in  the  north  of  the  Republic,  are: 


IqDiqae  to  EMadon  Central,  and  from  there  to  Pln^a  In  the  north  and  Lagu- 

Junin  to  Pisasua.  and  branches  to  the  nitrate  depoelti  of  Ban  Antonio,  Cnu  de 
Zaplga,  Aragon,  Camlina,  and  Sil  de  Oblepo,  and  from  these  Isat  branches  to 
SanPaUlclo,  Santa  aita.  La  Dulan,  Beames.  fitrla,  HuaKni,  and  Redocto. . . . 

AgnaBanta  toCaleta  Buena,Bnd  brancheato  the  nitrate dlatrlct*  of  Negrelro 
and  HoaiB 

TooopUla  to  Toco,  and  branches  to  tbe  nitrate  ofilcea 

AntoamtatoOllagne 

Taltal  to  Cachlnal,  and  branches  from  Concha  to  SanlaLulsa,  and  from  Reftemi 
to  Laularo,  Atacama,  and  Jnlla 

Banta  Lalsa  to  limestone  qoaniea 

Caldera  to  O^lapft,  and  branches  to  themlnlng  campa  ot  Puqnltn,  Ban  Antonio, 
Apacbela.  and  CbonarclUo  ot  Juan  Oodoy 

Carriial  to  Cerro  Blanco 

Toncoy  loCerrlllos,  and  branchefl  from  CerrtUoa  toTamayaand  Traplche 

Lm  Andes  to  Salto  del  Soldado 

Santiago  to  Puente  Alto 

ConeaiK^onto  Penco 

ConcepdoD  to  Cunuiilahna  River,  and  hiatich  or  Uie  Aisnoo 

Haqnegna  to  Poit  laraquBte 


There  are  also  at  the  present  time  806  kilometers  (190.1  miles)  of 
railway  under  construction,  as  noted  below: 


Kilo- 

Hllea 

From  Serena  to  RlTadayla 

1 

Ke 

The  following  lines  have  been  surveyed:  Pueblo  Hundido  to  Inca; 

Animas  to  Los  Pozos;  La  Paloma  to  San  Marcos;  Ligua  to  the  north; 
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ChoBpa  to  lUapel  and  Salamaaca;  Belt  Railway  of  Santi^o;  Taica  to 
Oriente:  Cauquenes  to  Coelemu;  Temuco  to  Carahue;  Oaorno  to 
Puerto  Montt;  Vina  del  Mar  to  Quinteros;  Alcoaea  to  Pichilemu; 
AogeleB  to  Antuco. 

In  the  matter  of  State  railwayo,  work  has  been  prosecuted  on  10  main, 
secondary,  and  branch  lines,  which,  when  completed,  will  represent  a 
total  of  439  kilometers  (272.7  miles).  The  final  surveys  of  7  lines  and 
branches,  representing  a  total  of  275  kilometers  (170.8  miles),  have  been 
completed,  and  18  lines  and  branches,  of  a  total  length  of  994  kilometers 
(617.6  miles),  are  being  surveyed.  The  income  of  tbe  State  lines  in 
1900  amounted  to  «14,944,180  ($5,454,626).  With  tbe  $2,500,000 
($912,500)  voted  by  Congress,  805  cars  and  some  locomotives  have  beeo 
procured. 

The  prolongation  of  the  trunk-line  system  north  to  the  rich  zone  of 
Tarapaca  has  become  a  national  aspiration,  and  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  necessary  surveys. 

TEANSPOBTATION  FAOIUTIES. 

There  are  three  steamship  companies — the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  (British),  the  Kosmos  Steamship  Company  (German),  and 
tiie  CompaHia  Sud-Amertcana  de  Vapores  (Chilean) — operating  lines 
between  the  United  States  and  South  American  ports.  They  carry 
the  mails  and  do  a  general  passenger  and  can^  traffic.  In  addition  to 
the  above-named  companies,  the  firms  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  and 
Beeche  &  Co. ,  each  with  several  branch  houses  on  the  South  American 
coast,  operate  a  line  of  steamers,  carrying  caigo  only,  from  tbe  United 
States  to  Chilean  ports. 

Tbe  number  of  steamers  owned  by  the  several  companies  operating 
between  the  United  States  and  Chile  is  given  below. 


PACinC  BTEAU  MAVIQATIOK  COMPANY. 


KUModteuiei. 

oitSuslty. 

KimeDf>t«uiieT. 

Ttonsdead. 

JS 

Thia  company  has  under  construction  at  tbe  present  time  the  follow- 
ing steamers,  which  will  run  to  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 


»«..».».„. 

weight 
eajMMy. 

»...»».... 

r£- 

, 

6.000 
8,000 

Vlrtoria 

iz 

It  also  has  the  following  steamers  running  between  Valparaiso, 
Panama,  and  intermediate  ports:  Puno,  Serena,  Pisarro,  Mmdoea, 
Arica,  and  Ecuador,  of  from  2,398  to  1,768  tons  dead- weight  capacity. 


Goo<^lc 
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N*m»i>tM«>meT. 

"ts- 

Mameotneuner. 

«ir«' 

1^™ 

1.606 

. 

This  company  has  five  lar^  mail  and  passeneer  steamerB  (from  5,500 
to  6,800  toDs  dead-weight  capacity)  running  oetween  Valparaiso  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  via  intermeaiate  porta.  It  has,  alt^ether,  tJ6 
steamers,  not  including  2  under  constructioQ,  of  6,800  tons d^d-wei{^ht 
capacity.  During  the  year,  about  20  of  tbesesteamers  leave  Valparaiso 
for  Sad  Francisco. 

MERCHANTS-  UN£  (W.  B.  QRACE  i,  CO.)- 
(New  York  to  weM  cout  of  South  America  (Cblle,  Peru,  i 


NUDeofMcmmBT. 

-nsr 

Nuaeolileunir. 

«tr"- 

l.Wl 

[Hew  York  to 


VEST  COAST  LINE  (BEECHE  &  CC.). 

•(  ooMt  of  South  America  (Chile,  Fern,  and  Beuadot).] 


Time-chartered  steamers  sailing  under  Beetihe  &  Co.'s  house  flag; 
monthly  sailings;  steamers  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  dead-weight 
cawcity. 

Some  of  the  steamers  plying  between  Valparaiso  and  San  Francisco 
and  intermediate  points  are  fine  vessels,  with  all  modem  conveniences 
for  ocean  travel,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  many  of  the  Atlantic 
liners. 

COAL. 

Hiere  was  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  coal  from  the 
Unit«d  States  during  the  past  year.  In  a  recent  article  upon  tlie  busi- 
ness situation  in  Chile,  tne  ^uth  American  Journal  contained  the 
following  concerning  the  coal  trade: 

England  has  kept  a  firm  grip  o(  the  cosl  trade,  though  the  United  Stateebassecnred 
a  bigrise  during  the  year.  At  present,  the  American  proportion  is  SO  email  se  t«  be 
inraKniflcuit,bDtafewmoreyeare'  advanceattheeune  rate  as  last  will  mean  aserioas 
inroad  into  England's  preeerveB.  The  total  of  steam  and  imeltjng  coal  imported 
was  674,746  tons,  as  agwnst  661,669  tone  in  1699.  The  vbole  of  this  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  with  iha  exception  of  35,600  tons,  aa  against  3,SO0 
tons  sappllM  by  America. 

The  production  of  Chilean  coal  ia  rapidly  increasing.  The  output  of 
the  local  minea  during  the  past  year  was  in  the  aggregate  600,000  tons, 
which  averaged  on  m>ard  the  cars  at  tiie  mines  $12  per  ton  Chilean 
money  ^.88). 
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Nearly  all  the  oils  used  in  Cliile  for  lubricating  and  lighting  purposee 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  total  importation  of  oil  for  1900 
was  15,756,102  kilograms  (34,736,283  pounds),  valued  at  $2,077,263. 
Of  this  amount,  14,808,259  kilograms  (32,641,688  pounds),  valued  at 
$1,858,489,  came  from  the  United  States,  against  947,848  kil<^rains 
(2,094,596  pounds),  representing  a  value  of  $223,774,  from  all  other 
countries.     There  is  no  oil  produced  in  Chile. 

FACKINQ   AND  INVOICING  GOODS. 

Id  coDcluding  this  report,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  has  been 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  through  this  consulate. 
The  most  common  complaint  of  the  importers  of  American  goods  into 
Chile  is  the  manner  of  packing,  marking,  and  invoicing.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  merchants  and  importers  that  many  of  the  cases  in  which  goods 
for  this  market  are  packed  have  been  previously  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses, and  Uiat  tlie  original  numbers  and  markings  upon  the  cases  have 
not  been  erased.  Those  markings  often  cause  delay  and  annoyance  in 
the  custom  house,  and  not  infrequently,  purchasers  of  American  goods 
have  been  subject  to  fines  on  account  or  errors  caused  by  these  extra 
markings,  as  tne  Chilean  customs  laws  are  very  strict  in  this  regard. 
Another  feature  of  the  packing  is  that  instead  of  preparing^  cases 
especially  for  the  articles  shipp^,  thereby  avoiding  extra  weight  and 
bulk,  all  of  which  counts  in  transportation,  in  many  instances  cases 
are  used  that  are  much  larger  and  heavier  than  necessary,  the  extra 
space  bein?  filled  with  paper  or  other  useless  material.  The  statement 
is  also  made  by  many  merchants  here  that  in  the  invoices,  different 
articles  are  placed  in  the  same  list  and  designated  by  one  number. 
This  is  also  a  violation  of  the  customs  law,  ana  frequently  causes  the 
importer  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  delaying  indefinitely  the  dis- 
patching of  the  goods.  Especial  care  snould  be  exercised  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  the  custom-house  employees  in  Chile  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
understand  English,  and  complications  in  an  invoice  mean  delay, 
which  means  losa  and  trouble  to  the  merchant.  Still  another  complaint 
is  that  American  goods  are  not  packed  with  sufficient  care  to  protect 
them  against  damage  and  breakage.  These  matters  should  all  he  care- 
fully considered  by  every  exporter  of  American  goods  to  the  Chilean 
market.  They  count  in  the  close  competition  with  the  exports  from 
Europe.  Another  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  are  different,  and  great  pains  shomd  Be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  delivery  and  dispatch  of  g(K)ds  on  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion in  the  South  American  market. 

R.  £.  Mansfuxd,  Ootmd. 

VALPABAiao,  November  30,  190J. 


ANTOFAGASTA. 

Consul  Greene  sends  from  Antofagasta,  September  2, 1901,  clipping 
from  the  Chilean  Times  containing  me  following  data: 

The  valueof  the  foreign  trade  of  Chile  in  1900  wu  206,212,777  peaofl  ($108,117,668), 
as  compared  with  269.366,491  pesos  ($98,318,769)  in  1899.  GonBeqnentl}',  there  was  a 
difference  of  26,846,286  peeoe  ($9,798,894)  in  iavor  of  1900.    O!  the  totd  value  of 
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the  foreign  trade  id  1900,  the  sum  of  128,538,142  peeoa  ($16,916,422)  corresponded  to 
importa,  aiid  tbe  auin  of  167,674,635  peeoe  {{61,201,242)  to  exporta.    Ab  compared 
with  1899,  there  was  &n  increase  of  22,277,764  peeoti  ({8,131,391)  in  importe,  and  of 
4,568,502  peeoH  ($1,667,503)  in  exports. 
The  principal  exports  ehovii^  incrontieo  in  1900  were; 


AMeltm. 

P«»*. 

Dnlled  Stale 

AitlElai. 

PSHM. 

United  emtea 

Barccroer 

«08,tG6 

4Sit.iao 

220,444 
1N.9U 

Merino  wool* 

Gold,  iDKOt  and  diut  .. 

<iS 

C^rudrflTwreg- 

The  principal  decreases  w 


B&n3lver.. 

Wheat 

Ooldepecle 
Silver  specie 


The  transit  trade  of  the  Republic  in  1900  represented  a  total  valae  of  15,264,394 

peeoBl«5,571,504),beingaiiincreflseof  5,621,654 pesos({2,057,904)  over  1899.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  trade  wae  with  Bolivia,  which  country,  by  virtue  of  treaty  conces- 
sions, uses  AntofaeastB  as  a  fre«  port  for  its  imports  snd  exports.  Of  the  total  of 
15,264,394  pesos  ((5,571,504),  the  sum  of  15,098,116  pesos  ((5,510,813)  corresponded 
to  Bolivia;  67,166  pesos  ((24,516)  to  Pera;  and  66^126  pesos  ($24,136)  to  ships'  stores 
which  are  taken  out  of  bond  duty  free.  The  chief  ir"~— ™- '-  "—  •—- — i*  *-.,!-  i.. 
190O  were: 


f  increases  in  the  transit  trade  ii 


Articles. 

VMM. 

tinlted  Btain 

Articles. 

Petot. 

United  Botes 

121.  MO 

IS*.  701 
114,011 

•SS! 

•9,212 
41,888 

TroiHwriiun 

m.Vn 

BSS'-.-r:*".:::::;:: 

IQUIQUB. 

From  statistics  just  received,  I  am  able  to  state  that  there  was 
imported  into  this  consular  district  from  the  United  States  during  tbe 
year  19<X)  merctiandise  to  the  amount  of  $1,091,029  Chilean  gold 
(9398,225  United  States  currency).  I  regret  that  I  have  not  at  hand 
statistics  giving  imports  during  the  preceaing  year. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  amounted  to  $6,245,872.94,  as  aguinst 
$5,913,061.33  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  $332,321.61. 

The  exports  from  this  district  are  almost  exclusively  nitrate  of  soda 
and  iodine. 

KEVENUE. 

The  revenues  of  ChOe  in  1900  yielded  $28,325,571  ($10,838,883.42) 
OD  importations  and  $50,171,008  ($18,312,416.10)  on  exportations, 
makingatotal  of  $78,496,874(*28,651,249.52),an  increase  of  $9,883,119 
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(|2,607,338.44)overtheprec6dingyear.  Tbisdistrictvielded $1,786,884 
(♦652,212.66)  on  imports  and  $40,339,690  ($14,723,986.85)  on  exports, 
making  a  total  of  $42,126,574  ($16,376,199.51),  or  53.66  per  cent  of 
the  entire  revenue  of  Chile. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  articles  imported  into  this 
consular  district  and  the  value  thereof  in  Chilean  gold  (1  peso  =  36.5 
cents  United  States  currency),  together  with  the  tariff  rate  of  duties, 
in  1900: 

Princijial  ariickx  imported  inlo  Uut  amei^ar  dittriel,  rate  of  tariff  and  wdnt,  by  oowUrie*. 


AiUcla. 

Tariff.' 

Engluid. 

Pnnce. 

aernuDT. 

Italr. 

umud 

SlaUa. 

Other 

^jS 

1.70O 

^ 

9W 

"^t 

'^ffi 

*35 

'^.:::r. 

IW 

'ROD 
SO 

1.182 

18,10* 

178 
12,  MS 

sao 

11,364 
892 

130 

A886 
878 

i 

26 
B 

lU 

1,664 

iloos 

S,461 

881 

1 

'i 

»t 

""k;. 

'm6 

266 

631 

964 

8GS 

408 

3.769.060 
tS2 

tin 

1,733 

799 

4.623 

1 

IS,  674 

243,000 

^m;^ 

m 

GO 

60 

I 

to 

3b 

i 

16 

?;S 

17,876 

3.108 

!S 

''1 

376 
4,712 

»4:i48 

20,834 

»fi6 
1,382 

i.es2 

1 

2S 
11,961 

117 

aomog: 

892 

9S 

38 

60 
36 

80 

344 

23,31* 

l.«2 

1,868 

9.340 

■•kl 

2,975 
100 

7,381 

30,876 

429 

60 

i 

800 

rabrioi: 

i.« 

HlkuidirooIeD 

•1 

8»e 

i 

4,721 

P*Blt.,dn«idauiiii;a.. 

272 
6M 

as 

10,843 

128 

184 

1.309 

Si 

■•-im 

,S 

•■Si! 

IfuniEtTie,  cbacch 

*AU  tbow  left  blttnk  uo  on  tlio  (cm  Uit. 


?le 
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Principal  artuUrt  iminyrted  into  tJiii  ammlar  dwtrttf,  etc. — (^ontimied. 


Arttdw. 

Twin.. 

EnjUnd. 

Fr«nc«. 

G«n»i.y. 

Itol7. 

BlatW' 

Other 

conn- 
trl«i. 

PereeiU. 

•a 
» 

16 

V> 
60 

iS 

15 

«a 

3S 
8,«M 

2,81G 

J:S! 

2,001 
1,«1 

'!:S 

Axw. 

A»M. 

s,ta6 

S.4S4 

Fool. 

Ami 

Pom. 

<M 

'« 

S! 

]8,8a 

471 

2,m 

8,6W 

182 

2,858 
28.447 

^^?H^.::::;::: 

2.S60 

^<i.i™nl«d 

00 
402 

7W 
a.  764 

4,m 

Sfi 

as 

■■■:i 

i 

1.196 

1,102 

■5S 

Hfi 

84 

Ml 

!:i 

^-fc 

::::;"": 

S 

Le^.buuKlihn't 

JSSb^:::::.;;::::::::- 

i 
■is 

2a 

<0 

w 
as 

4.S90 

lis 

820 

108 
224 

"■S:::::: 

S,80fl 

8,204 

6,8611 

8,080 

HO 

22,868 

^e^d.::: 

a! 

1,826 
8.247 

21 

6«« 

T.GtG 

i 

•.8S0 

10,682 
1.068 

.1 

IS,  748 

428 

28.0W 

ss 

S 

1,,^ 

748 

200 

se 

6,603 

12.  BM 
1,«» 
5,181 

■« 

100 

7,121 

B3,«« 

41.222 

80,  m 

11,867 
230 

^1 

*47 

22, »» 

73,756 

21,660 

i,m 

42 

1 

97 
240 

WT 

oil; 

•a 

260 

812.004 

21,878 

«.«« 

-g 

•AU  tlwM  left  blank  ue  on  the  bee  IM. 
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Principal  article*  imported  mlo  (kit  conttdar  ditbid,  etc. — Continued. 


ArtlclM. 

l*rfff.' 

Engtoi^. 

F«nce. 

G«nn«.r. 

iiBir- 

81at»i. 

OUier 

Pit  ant. 

lb 
IS 

Am. 

IT,  US 

960 

TOO 
1,631 

ex 

718 

764 

2,  Ml 

i^ise 

3,42S 

i.7n 

77,280 

668 

18,138 

Pool. 

Amh. 
8,406 

7,246 

i'£ 

i,m 

S7fl 

ta 

11,81S 

6,3(8 

Foot. 

Paat. 

m 

Ant 

^'^^tter 

^ffi 

11,012 
2,269 

l,04tl 

i'aio 

"■U 

IS 

3.808 

041 

960 

986 

«0 
2S 

W 
00 
3G 

!.« 

^ST.::::: 

68 

'eo2 

11,217 

HUk.eoDdeawd 

440 
1.113 

88.159 

420 

"^^per 

I,7W 
118 

8,471 

'■I 

10 
2,166 

1,904 

•■^ 

^ 

i.asT 

10,479 

8S 

2S 
W 

s 

ss 

1,049 

145 

2.012 

^;;:::::::;: 

7,288 

2,878 
24,  OM 

«,«M 
6,056 

481 

7,»« 

■■■iTini 

^1 

22,2(0 

1,058 
608 

2,166 

'1 

744 

1.7S7 

a;  841 

22,944 

a, 

1.430 

Bboea: 

so 

i 

■•» 

Si 

•■z 

m 

if 

1,620,640 
1417 
is;  480 
2,1H 
2.048 

600 

2,707 

910 

16 

GO 

Z 

2,176 

1,D!8 

12.916 

i 
i 

16 
60 

'■S 

2.902 

10S,Mffl 

7,660 

706 

3,791 

2,W 

1 

18 

ISl5^,?iS3r 

,.S 

•••s 

S.1B8 

Soctiuid  itocklnce 

984 

» 

"^, 

98.171 

-1 

49,061 

;::s 

1,818 

6  498 
10,  SHI 

»« 

17,7W> 
339 

81,364 

'S^'^^.v.i^. 

60 
SB 

16,336 

Twine 

3,02S 

...... 

Godi^'Ic" 


soiTTH  ahebioa:  ohilb. 

Friaapal  arUdtt  ilKporUd  into  thix  aonsalar  diMrid,  dc—ContJnned. 


Altiidat. 

THiff.« 

BDCtend. 

«^. 

Ownumr. 

lUly. 

United 

Other 

FtrixM. 

SZ2 
121,174 

Ffot. 

ft**. 

ft».. 

21 

ftWfc 

4,H2 

i» 

S,4M 

GOO 

iSto: 

J 

'■a 

»7 
S24 
2« 

2S 

li 

726 

«D 

2,281 

Tablecloth  uidD^pldD;: 

W 

26 
•tl.00 

4«* 

m 

10,800 

SH.COD 

26, «» 

■■s 

» 
* 

1.BM 

IBS 

M 

SIS 

10.0M 

Ulcnalta,  kitcben 

1,B2T 

11,T« 

IS 

4,560 

48& 

2,810 

Bl 

2,«4 

m 

^a 

IS 

1 

at, 241 

U,S96 

■« 

7,*g6 

!,«1 

(00 

r^t 

SSS.S^'^SS"- 

1,00 

"^HtiA 

M.7U 

ilM 

ToW.    Chile.  D 

7,1M,1I«» 
a,«l7,774 

*80,898 
120,686 

1,207,810 
4B2.760 

BlS,fll7 

iis,ai» 

1,081,050 
8H.226 

S,<02,0e!i 

1,SI7,S» 

While  considering  these  imports  and  exports,  it  would  be  well  to  note 
by  what  ships  the  trade  is  carried.  I  therefore  famish  a  list  of  all  the 
shipping  at  this  port  and  the  port  of  Pisagua  (the  two  ports  of  this 
distnct)  for  the  year  1900. 

Entered  Pitagua. 


Balling. 

8t«uii. 

ToUl. 

ve-Bl*. 

Tom. 

Number 

veanb. 

™. 

r^ 

1 

1 

S.l« 

106 

267,589 
106.2B0 

1 

S?:g? 

1 

Z,M9 
21087 

|626 

IM 

186.  «B 

ee 

78,001 

S«7 

B7B.W7 

H7,BSS 

- 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Enlered  Iqaique. 


Skillns. 

Bleun. 

ToUl. 

Nnmber 

TOtUL 

Number 

Tod*. 

™. 

S4 

1 

ta 

11 

f 

1S.982 

344 

8> 

1 

as; 

182,428 

8!  MO 

1 

i,m 

3 

"•gj 

•?'^ 

816 

■^;S! 

s;i«« 

IS 

■^iS! 

TOT 

'btsIbt: 

'402 

S4T,868 

Wl 

878,028 

1,114 

1,78».»1 

i,m 

a,4e7,«87 

880 

e«,T« 

1 

With  the  transportadon  facilities  of  Eii^nd,  the  United  States 
could  control  the  trade  of  South  America.  With  no  merchant  marine 
of  our  own  trading  on  this  coast,  we  send  to  this  district  almost 
as  much  as  Germany  with  her  fleet  of  183  vessels  which  entered  here 
during  1900. 

OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

Three  lines  of  steamers.  The  Pacific  Steam  Naviration  Company, 
The  Compania  Sud-Americana  de  Vapores,  and  the  Kosmos  Line,  are 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  on  this  coast  and  running  as  &r  north 
as  San  Francisco.  The  first  two,  alternating,  make  bimonthly  voyt^es, 
and  the  last  named  monthly  voyages.  AH  three  carry  passengers  and 
freight.  The  first  two  named  also  have  other  steamers  making 
bimonthly  voyages  as  far  north  as  Ocos,  in  Guatamala.  all  of  which 
touch  at  Panama,  thus  giving  us  a  weekly  mail  service  witn  New  York- 
It  is  rumored  that  a  Japanese  line  of  steamers  is  about  to  extend  its 
line  along  this  coast  from  San  Francisco  to  this  port. 

The  IVIerchants'  Line,  controlled  by  Messrs.  W.  E.  Grace  &  Co., 
and  the  West  Coast  Line,  controlled  by  Messrs.  Beecbe  &  Co.,  con- 
tinue their  monthly  voyages  from  New  York  to  this  coast 

Charles  S.  Winans,  Ckmavl. 

Iquique,  November  J,  1901. 


COLOMBIA.. 

BABBANQUIULA. 

Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  public  affairs,  arising  from  the 
state  of  war  which  has  prevailed  here  since  October  20.  1899,  the  data 
which  should  show  the  amount  of  imports  into  Colombia  have  not 
been  compiled  by  the  customs  officers,  and  no  re^rt  of  the  same  is 
obtainable.    From  the  best  and  most  reliable  iof onuation  available, 
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the  volume  of  importations  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  unstable  and 
fluctuating  character  of  the  currency  of  Colombia.  At  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war,  the  rate  of  exchange  waA  650  per  cent;  it  has  steadily 
chao^fed  until  the  rate  is  now  4,8<Ki  per  cent,  and  as  hif^h  as  950  Co- 
lombiBO  paper  has  been  offered  for  91  United  States  gold.  There  is 
no  metallic  currency  in  circulation  in  any  of  the  departments  outside 
of  Panama.  The  Government  has  levied  forced  loans  from  time  to 
time  gainst  merchants  and  other  people  engaged  in  business  in  Bar- 
ranqutfia,  which  approximate  $62,000,  requiring  the  payments  to  be 
made  on  short  notice  and  one-half  in  gold. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  movement  of  shipping  a*  this 
port  and  Sabanula: 


Noi-ber. 

To.n««. 

C«igo  deliT- 

end. 

»MflW> 

5 

10S,U3 

M,Tin 

1  4KI 
11.BM 
6,119 

TH™. 

JJJS 

m  1     aoo,«2 

^,^^.y«.«.. 

a            tn 

■nlT«d  dorins  the  ili  monllu  eodcd  Jnne  SO,  19 


NrtwudltjF. 

x^w. 

Tqoni^, 

CugoUkm. 

Bmian:n. 

38 

69,  Wl 

94, 8H 

Tbnt 

'■■SI 

75 

130,161 

>»„,«..„. 

' 

488 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  table  showing  clearances  of  vessels 
embraces  only  the  period  from  December  31,  1900,  to  Apiil  30, 1901. 
Thecostoms  authorities  have  not  keptany  books  since  the  latter  date 
from  whiofa  the  data  can  be  compiled.  ,  -~  ■ 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United 
8tat«s  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1901,  and  na8  been  compiled 
from  the  books  and  records  kept  in  this  csonsulate: 


Articles. 

(tnantltJa. 

UnlWd  SUtea 

122 

I 

G4,e02 
100 

J 

BalHm  of  copaiba 

%.asi.a 

;;;;:;;;3S 

i«.JS:S 

••■SiS 

Plcmrea  (made  of  bird  luthen) 

::::::::;:;::db.. 

5{jji-j^ 

r'sr 

The  following  table,  showing  the  exports  to  foreign  countries,  is 
complete  as  far  as  given,  but,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  custom-house 
to  keep  a  record,  no  data  sut^equent  to  March  31, 1901,  can  be  secured: 

Princ^HilexporU  from  the  port  o/Barranquilia/orthe  three  numlht  ended  March  31, 1901. 


Bngtand. 

F«noe. 

Article. 

XS' 

V... 

Kiloa.or 
I.2W6 

pouDda. 

Value. 

22 

S4,4n 
uo.sas 

1,«4 

1100.00 
8,281.00 

1, 015,  Tit.  TS 

H 
482 
4M 

B.Bg.ao 

"iffiS 

28,878.13 

18 
T,flM 

2,0)8.00 

islow 

iso 

9,386 

Jiii 

SltO.00 
26.00 

8,M2 

400 

to 

l,B»,7a7 

1,379,448,07 

462,018 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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PrindptU  exportifrom  (Ae  port  o/  BarranqaUUi,  etc. — Continoed. 


Oenn«.7. 

avla. 

ArUela. 

VHne. 

KIloi,ot 

zawB 

pOUDdlL 

V«iiie. 

wA^ 

1«0 

is 

877 

136,711 
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There  has  been  a  decreaee  in  both  exports  and  imports  at  this  port 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  dow  in  progress,  and  the 
collector  of  customs  has  stated  that  the  revenues  derived  from  duties 
have  fallen  off  more  than  one-half  in  the  ye&t  ended  June  30,  1901,  as 
com^red  with  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  wholesale  dealers 
and  importei's  say  tliey  can  not  affoixl  to  make  neavy  shipments  nor 
enter  into  large  transactions  so  long  as  the  uncertainty  continues. 
The  rate  of  excnange  in  this  district  for  the  last  ten  montl^  haa  fluctu- 
ated as  follows: 


Janaary.lMl 2,000 

Febniary,  1901 2,000 

March,  1901 2,000 

April,  1901 2,000 

May,  1901 2,100 


June,  1901 2,200 

July,  1901 3,000 

August,  1901 3,000 

September,  1901 3,100 

October,1901 3,400 


The  Government  authorities  issued  a  decree  in  April  requiring  cus- 
toms duties  on  all  goods  exported  to  be  paid  in  gotd,"  which  had  the 
effect  of  creating  a  demand  for  gold  and  of  lowering  the  value  of 
Colombian  currency  to  a  marked  degree.  By  the  saoie  decree,  port 
and  li^ht-house  duties  were  mode  payable  in  gold,  each  payment  to  be 
made  in  the  coin  of  the  country  from  which  the  vessel  was  re^stered. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  communication  between  this  city 
and  Santa  Marti,  no  data  covering  the  transactions  at  that  consular 
agency  for  the  period  covered  by  tnis  report  can  be  secured. 

GbOBGB  W.  COLTIG,  ConBvl. 

Babraitquiixa,  November  SO,  1901. 


The  politically  disturbed  state  of  the  country  during  the  year  ended 
June  3U,  1901,  wie  consequent  insecurity  of  property  and  the  appre- 
hension of  suddenly  increased  taxation  on  imports  and  exporte,  have 


■See  Advance  Sheets,  I 
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continued  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of 
this  consular  district,  although  a  slight  improvement  is  to  be  noted, 
particularly  in  the  transit  m  goods.  A  comparison  of  the  two  cal- 
endar years  1898  and  1899  with  the  following  years,  show  an  increase 
of  the  transit  trade,  of  which  the  following  tables  preaeat  tiie'  full 
details; 
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Number  ofpattengert  (roruported  dvring  the  yean  1899  and  1900. 
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Total 1,270,996.24 
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the  year  1900. 
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In  consequence  of  the  fa«t  tiiat  the  inspector  of  the  port  not  only 
failed  to  keep  any  record  of  importations  and  exportations,  but  like- 
wise failed  to  preserve  the  documents  containing  the  data  from  which 
such  a  record  might  have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of 
the  imports.  Exports  to  the  United  States  ai-e  on  record  in  the  books 
of  the  consulate. 

I  have  consulted  all  importers  of  any  consequence  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  imports  of  1898-99  (the  last  on  record)  to  those  of  the  current 
yeAr.  From  the  information  received,  it  appears  that  the  shipments 
from  the  United  States  during  the  year  last  named  have  increased  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  over  those  of  the  former  year,  while  the  importations 
from  other  countries  have  either  remained  stationary  or  have  not 
increased  as  much  as  those  from  our  countiy.  The  rising  demand  for 
American  negligee  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs,  and  boots  and  shoes  was 
particularly  dwelt  upon  by  importei's.  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  idea 
of  the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  I  give 
below  the  list  of  importations  from  all  countries  from  April  to  June, 
1901,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1898-99: 

Litt  of  imp/yrtationt  Jrom  April  lo  June,  ISOJ. 
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Imporitjor  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1899. 
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The  followinfr  table  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  alone 
duriog  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901,  as  compared  with  the  exports  for  the 
year  1898-1899,  contained  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  office. 
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Besides  the  above  articles,  there  was  also  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  vear  1900-1901.  the  sum  of  (1106,046  Colombian 
silver  coin  of  the  value  of  $45,387  United  States  ffold,  bringing  up  the 
^^regate  exports  of  the  year  to  $194,959,  showing  a  decrease  of 
$70,038. 

For  the  reason  before  stated,  it  is  in]pos.xible  to  give  a  table  of 
exportd  to  other  coontries  than  the  United  States. 


There  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  increase  in  the  importations  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  if  shippers  would  exercise  gi'eater  care 
in  the  method  of  packing  their  goods.  Several  merchants  have  com- 
plained to  me  that  when  goods  are  packed  in  cardboard  boxes  before 
they  are  placed  in  wooden  cases,  the  cardboard  boxes  are  often  too 
H.  Doc.; 
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large  for  the  goods  contaiDed  in  them,  necessitating  a  greater  size  of 
the  wooden  box  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  thereby,  of  course, 
increasing  the  freight.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  boots 
and  tthoes. 


American  exporters  to  Colon  also  labor  under  a  d  isadvantage,  because 
they  do  not  see  fit  to  grant  their  customers  here  the  long  credits  which 
European  shippers  are  in  the  habit  of  offering. 

Foreign  merchants  usually  sell  on  six  montl^'  credit,  while  American 
merchatits  sell  at  ninety  days  only. 


In  regard  to  the  patterns  and  shapes,  the  people  of  this  district  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  goods  shipped  from  America. 

CDBBBNCr. 

The  only  Colombian  money  current  in  this  district  consists  of  silver 
coia.  United  States  currency  on  exchange  has  been  quoted  for  some 
months  now  at  140  per  cent  premium. 

OOMMUmCAnON. 

In  the  last  commercial  report  from  this  consulate,  only  oue  line  of 
cable  communication  between  Colon  and  the  United  States  was  men- 
tioned—that of  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company. 
There  was  then,  however,  and  there  is  now  another  cable  line  between 
Colon  and  the  United  States — that  of  the  West  India  and  Panama 
Tel^^ph  Company,  Limited.     Both  lines  are  well  patronized. 

The  only  transportation  facilities  between  Colon  and  the  interior  are 
afforded  by  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  ocean  steamship  lines  touching 
here  are:  Comp^nie  Gfinfirale  Transatlantigue,  Colon  and  Bordeaux; 
Hamburg-American,  Colon  and  Hamburg;  Harrison  Steamship  Line, 
Colon  and  Liverpool;  Leyland  Line,  Colon  and  Liverpool  (via  New 
Orleans);  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet,  Colon  and  Southampton;  Panama 
Railroad  Steamship  Company,  Colon  and  New  York;  Compaflia  Sud 
America  de  Vapores,  Colon  and  Barcelona. 

Coastwise  transportation  is  carried  on  by  the  American  steamship 
Sunrise,  plying  between  Colon,  Bocas  del  Toro,  and  Port  Limon,  Costa 
Rica. 

There  are  also  occasional  sailing  craft  which  take  goods  and  passen- 
gers from  Colon  to  some  other  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  only  regular  means  of  transportation  between  Colon  and  the 
United  States  are  provided,  first  b\'  the  steamers  of  the  Leyland 
Line  running^  between  Colon,  New  Orleans  (touching  at  intermediate 
ports),  and  Liverpool;  and,  second,  by  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Steam- 
ship Company,  plving  between  New  York  and  Colon, 

The  steamers  of  the  Leyland  Line  leave  Colon  every  two  weeks,  and 
as  they  stop  at  several  intermediate  ports  and  do  not  know  beforehand 
at  what  points  they  may  receive  freight,  their  time  of  arrival  at  New 
Orleans  is  uncertain.  On  their  i-etui-n  from  Liverpool,  they  do  not 
toucb  at  any  port  of  the  United  States.  \)0*nc 
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Tbe  boats  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company  leave 
New  York  and  Colon  once  a  week.  They  do  not  enter  any  intennediate 
port    The  time  of  transit  between  the  two  points  is  seven  days. 

Oboae  Maui£08,  ConmJ,. 

Colon,  November  17, 1901. 


Durinff  the  last  year,  there  has  been  a  revoIatioD  in  the  fiepnblic  of 
Colombia,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  active  war  operations 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  department  Very  little  business  has 
been  transacted  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  city  and  alon^  the  line  of 
the  Panama  Railroad,  it  has  materially  decreased  as  compared  with 
former  years. 

The  conditions  at  this  time  are  such  that-it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
get  full  and  complete  data,  so  that  all  facts  and  figures  given  will  be 
approximate. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  necessarily  felt  the  depression  and 
decreasea  in  volume  and  value. 

There  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  for  the 
year  1900,  ^05,943  worth,  and  foi  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1901, 
¥165,347.  These  exports  comprise  the  following  principal  articles: 
Hides,  ivory  nuts,  cocobolo  wood,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  b&lsanis, 
rubberj  mahogany,  and  aarsaparilla. 

The  imports  for  the  same  period  from  the  United  States  amounted 
to  about  40,000  tons,  consisting  of  general  merchandise,  etc. 

The  freight  shipped  across  uie  Isthmus  for  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  was  about  30,000  tons. 

The  number  of  passengers  crossing  on  the  railrotul  during  the  year 
1900  was  about  94,000. 


The  standard  money  of  this  department  is  the  silver  peso.  The 
exchange  value  ranges  from  140  to  145  per  cent  as  compared  with 
American  gold.  Paper  money  (Colombian)  has  no  circulation  here. 
The  Panama  Railroaa  Conipany  and  the  steamship  companies  do  busi- 
ness only  on  a  gold  basis,  United  States  gold  being  the  standard. 

WaABFAGE. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  port  dues.  The  ships  are  now 
landing  at  La  Boca  wharf,  and  it  seems  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

TBANSPORTATION. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  contract  between  the  Panama  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Pacific  Moil  Steamship  Company  expir^. 
There  has  been  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  first-named 
company,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  Steamship  Company  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  local  freight,  while  tjie  Panama  Railroad  and  Steamship 
Company  has  placed  ships  oo  the  Pacific  side  to  c«rr;  the  Qoaatwise 
foeight  to  San  Francisco.  i  ,i     i    Ct^^o^I^Ic 
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Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  to  telegraph 
lines,  public  roads,  or  other  works. 

CU8TOM8  DUES. 

The  principal  customs  dues  are— 

On  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  wines,  liquors, 
matches,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  monopolized,  20  per  cent  of  their 

fold  value;  foreach  liter  (1.05  quart)  of  liquor,  simple  and  compound, 
i  (80  cents  gold);  distilled  liquors,  |2  (80  cents);  alcohol  of  42°  den- 
sity, |1.50  (60  cents). 

There  is  an  advance  on  articles  of  a  similar  character  of  some  20  per 
cent  as  compared  with  last  year. 


There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  here,  or  if  there  are,  none  are 
observed.  Diseases  can  be  brought  by  the  ships  with  impunity,  and 
in  the  city,  no  sign  is  placed  on  houses  where  contagious  illnesses  exist, 
and  no  effort  is  made  to  isolate  the  patients. 

POSTAL  EATES — UASE8  ON  GOODS,  ETC. 

Local  postal  rates  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  while  the 
foreign  rates  are  a  fraction  less. 

There  are  no  laws  compelling  goods  to  be  marked,  and  hence  there 
are  many  imitations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  persons  who  purchase  tickets  to  leave  tfae  Republic  must  pay 
a  passport  tax  of  9i  ($1.60);  those  who  go  from  one  department  to 
auotber,  $2  (80  cente),  and  to  any  part  wiuiin  the  department,  50  cents 
(20  cents). 

There  are  no  laws  discriminating  against  Americans  or  American 
goods. 

As  heretofore  reported,  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  trade  are 
that  our  merchants  do  not  give  the  same  credits  as  do  European  mer- 
chants, and  they  do  not  pack  the  goods  properly  for  transportation. 
Again,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  effort  in  Europe  to  anticipate  the 
wants  and  desires  of  this  market,  and  to  make  the  goods  accordingly. 

Many  articles  made  in  the  United  States  are  held  in  general  esteem 
here,  such  as  shoes,  cloth,  machinery,  etc.,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  we  gain  our  share  of  the  tmde.  However,  for  more  than  two 
years,  conditions  have  been  j^uch  that  encouragement  to  commerce  has 
been  out  of  the  question.  Many  who  would  otherwise  have  made  a 
determined  effort  to  introduce  goods  have  appreciated  the  situation 
and  desisted. 

■H.  A.  (JuDGEB,  Cotmd- General. 

Panama,  October  iSS,  1901. 
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ECTJADOB. 


The  year  1900  has  been  mnrked  by  political  disqaietade  and  com- 
mercial depreesion,  the  first  due  to  a  presidential  election  and  tiie 
second  partly  to  the  apprehension  incident  in  all  countries  to  a  change 
of  administration,  but  cniefly  to  the  great  falling  off  in  the  cacao  crop, 
on  which  everthing  in  iiksuador  depends.  It  will  be  noted  by  tables 
accompanying  this  report  that  cacao  constitutes  from  two-thirds  to 
four-firths  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  which,  being  wholly  agricul- 
tural, is  dependent  upon  its  exports  for  the  means  to  purchase  those 
necessities  of  civiliz^  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries,  which  it 
does  not  produce. 


POLITICAL. 


The  country  went  through  the  travail  of  a  pi'esidential  election 
without  disorder.  In  August  last,  Gen.  Leonidas  Plaza,  a  native  of 
the  province  of  Manavi,  being  declared  the  duly  elected  constitutional 
President  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote  of  Congress,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  canvass  the  returns,  was  peacefully  inaugurated,*  Gen.  f3oy 
Alfaro,  the  retiring  President,  was  under  the  constitution  ineligible  to 
-  reelection,  and  has  oecomc  a  private  citizen  of  Guayaquil.  During  bis 
administration  a  number  of  refoims  were  accomplished,  to  wit,  tbe 
change  from  a  conservative  to  a  liberal  government,  by  which  the 
church  has  been  divorced  from  the  state  anB  the  clergy  shorn  of  politi- 
cal power;  adoption  of  the  gold  standard;  introduction  of  English  into 
the  public  schools;  arrangement  of  the  national  debt  and  resumption 
of  interest  payments  thereon;  commencement  of  extension  of  the  rail- 
road to  Quito,  and  other  measures.  General  Plaza  has  pledged  himself 
to  continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

OUATAQUIL. 

Guayaquil,  the  commercial  alpha  and  omega  of  Ecuador,  continoes 
to  enjoy  a  steady  growth,  albeit,  from  an  American  standpoint,  at  a 
tortoise  gait.  The  credit  side  shows  extension  of  paving,  erection  of 
numerous  private  and  public  buildings,  such  as  a  governor's  palace, 
railroad  wharf,  churches,  public  bath,  progress  on  the  new  custom- 
house, etc.  The  debit  side  shows  nothing  done  toward  sewerage, 
lamentable  deficiency  in  water  supply,  the  same  mule-tram  service, 
a  defective  sanitary  system,  and  t>ad  quarantine  regulations.  The 
new  Mole  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report  is  still  m  futuro,  while 
disastrous  fires  have  from  time  to  time  ravaged  the  city,  one  in  Sep- 
tember destroying  eleven  city  blocks  valued  at  1,000,000  sucres 
($487,000),  the  bflJanee  of  the  town  being  saved  by  a  scratch.  The 
fire  department  had  to  depend  entirely  on  the  river,  and  would  have 
been  unable  to  subdue  the  fire  but  for  the  veiy  wide  tree-lined  avenue 
"Olraedo."  Despite  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  past,  nothing  is  done 
to  avoid  similar  disasters;  the  public  seems  apathetic  and  submits  wi^ 
scarcely  a  murmur  to  conditions  which  in  the  United  States  would 
arouse  general  indignation.  Insurance  ranges  from  5  to  7  per  cent 
per  annum,  but  nevertheless  some  companies  have  withdrawn  from 
business,  while  those  remaining  will  prorably  increase  the  present  rate. 

Chxv^Ic 
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OOHHEBOIAL. 

Business  hae  been  bad;  the  short  cacao  crop,  sharp  competition, 
heavy  taxes,  and  other  causeu  have  aroused  much  complaint  among  the 
meranante.  Some  failures  have  occurred  and  others  are  feared,  w>iile 
the  management  of  one  of  the  banks  is  at  the  moment  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic concern.  If  my  information  is  correct,  the  banking  me^ods  here 
need  reforming. 

AOBICTJLTURE. 

Qicao  (cocoa),  the  only  product  of  any  moment  which  Ecuador 
exports,  shows  a  decrease  of  about  26  per  cent  in  volume  and  of  nearly 
2,500,000  sncres  ($1,217,.'>00)  in  value,  better  prices  compensating  in 
some  measure  for  the  serious  crop  deficit.  Rubber,  also,  is  stei^ily 
falling  off,  the  supply  becoming  more  remote  and  difficult  to  market 
each  year.  Unless  the  present  destructive  system  is  abandoned,  the 
source  of  supply  will  soon  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  tapping,  the 
"caucheros"  Rubber  seekers)  cut  down  the  trees.  Ivory  nuts,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  hides  show  an  insij^nificant  increase  over  the  paltiy  totals 
of  previous  ^ears.  The  Jipijapa  (miscalled  Panama)  hats,  tbe  only 
manufactured  article  Ecuador  exports,  show  likewise  a  small  increase. 

MANUFACTUBE— BDDCATION — IiABOB. 

1  hear  of  no  new  industries  except  the  manufacture  of  bottled  soda 
in  this  city.  The  college  of  San  Vincente,  destroyed  b^  the  fire  of 
November,  1899,  has  b^n  rebuilt.  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wood  and  bis 
coips  of  American  teachers  are,  I  am  told,  making  fair  progress. 
Predident  Alfaro,  in  his  report,  states  that  "public  instruction  has  much 
advanced,  thore  being  a  large  increase  both  of  scholars  and  professors 
in  primary  and  advanced  schools,  many  new  professorships  and  scholar- 
ships being  established." 

The  standard  of  living  shows  no  change  for  the  better;  everytMng 
has  advanced  in  price,  and  some  articles  to  a  prohibitive  point. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  high  here,  but  is  still  very  poorly  paid  in  the 
interior. 

NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

The  national  income  for  1900,  as  stated  by  the  minister  of  hacienda, 
was  8,137,161.25  sucres  ($3,962,797)  as  against  7,625,830  suci-es 
(18,715,779)  for  1899,  and  7,806,000  sucres  (»3,801,036)  for  1898.  It 
u  derived  as  follows: 


Customs  receipts,  socres 6,386,149,48=  $3,110,0^ 

From  other  sources,  fiwal  impostB,  ete 1,668,756.09=        812,684 

Bftlftnce  in  the  toeMury  let  ofJanoary,  1900 81,742.40=         39,808 

SundriM 513.28=  250 

8,137,161.25=    3,962,797 
The  minister  states  that  the  increase  in  receipts  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  additional  duty  of  23  per  cent  which  was  imposed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  "to  provide  funds  in  the  event  of  an  international 
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conflict."  This  additional  duty  has  been  found  very  onerous  and  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  living.  It  would  seem  that  the  duties 
have  reached  the  limit  that  can  be  borne  by  the  people,  having  been 
doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Ecuador,  as 
in  most  I^ttin-American  countries,  the  cuutom-house  is  the  source 
from  which  the  Government  dei-ives  by  far  the  greater  portioD  of  its 
income.    The  system  of  local  taxation  seems  to  be  unknown. 


Adminietratton,  encrea 2,662,894.48=  $1,248,032 

Army  and  navy 8,148,406.41=  1,583,276 

Education 524,8ft4.79=  265,609 

Public  works  and  penrioiu '. 383, 439. 03=  186, 736 

Judiciary 236,476.81=  114,677 

Benevolent  inatitntionn 199, 710. 52=  97, 269 

MuDidpal  expenseB 81,672.32=  39,774 

Exnenaea  of  recoinage 192,894.93=  93,940 

Collection  of  duties 46,208.68=  22,016 

aerical 770.00=  376 

7,376,189.98=    3,691,692 
Bhlance  December  31,  1900,  depoeils  to  meet  Bpe<^ 
obligation* 762,021.27=        371,106 

8,137,161.25=    3,9ffi,797 
This  balance  is  represented  by  deposits  in  the  bankaior  the  payment 
or  the  guaranteed  internal  debt,  the  railroad,  construction  of  the 
customs  house,  etc. 

MIHING. 

The  provisional  concession  granted  to  the  Ecuadorean  Development 
Company  has  by  mutual  consent  been  terminated.  The  i-eports  re^rd- 
ing  tne  mining  wealth  of  Ecuador  excited  high  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
the  company,  out  after  an  expenditure  of  $100,000  and  diligent  explora- 
tion of  the  country  by  a  corps  of  twenty  expertit  for  eighteen  months 
or  more,  it  is  reported  that  toere  is  nothing  on  the  line  of  the  railroad 
worthy  of  attention.  The  mines  in  the  south,  it  is  decided,  could  be 
made  valuable  only  under  changed  economic  conditions,  the  principal 
necessity  being  a  railroad.  The  "Mines  of  thelncas"  are  to  oe  found 
in  Peru,  not  in  Ecuador,  as  articles  in  some  papers  in  England  and  the 
United  States  have  been  claiming. 

OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

A  marked  improvement  in  this  line  is  to  be  noted.  The  Kosmos,  a 
subsidized  German  line,  has  done  much  to  increase  the  trade  of  Ecua- 
dor with  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  with  Ger- 
many. The  extension  of  its  itineiary  to  San  Francisco  has  caused  ^e 
Chilean  and  English  lines  to  extend  Uieirs  from  Ocos  to  that  cit\',  and 
at  least  three  steamers  per  month  now  leave  Guayaquil  for  the  Golden 
Gate.  Quite  an  increase  is  also  to  be  noted  in  tramp  steamers  bring- 
ing railroad  materials. 

RAILWAY   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  railroad  to  l>e  built  by  a  French  syndicate  from  Bahia  to  Quito 
is  in  statu  quo,  and  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  is  begun.     The 
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line  of  a  few  miles  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Machala  and  beyond  will 
probably  be  built.  The  Zaruma  mine  parties  seem  to  have  given  up 
the  idea  of  building  a  rood  to  the  mines. 

THE  OUATAQUIL   AND   QUITO   RAILBOAD. 

This  work  is  still  being  prosecuted,  but  pn^ress  has  been  slow  and 
disappointing.  About  17  miles  have  been  built,  on  which  construction, 
trains  only  are  running.  Perhaps  30  miles  more  have  been  graded. 
The  McDonald  Company,  which  contracted  with  the  E^uadorean  Asso- 
ciation to  build  the  road,  has  had  much  trouble  with  labor  imported 
from  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  Porto  Kico.  Sensational  articles,  desti- 
tute of  truth,  have  been  published,  notably  in  the  Jamaican  papera, 
alleging  cruel  treatment  of  the  workmen;  the  fact  being  that  many 
have  been  turbulent  and  worthless,  and  de-sertions  have  been  numer- 
ous. Nine-tenths  of  the  Porto  Ricans  ran  away  within  a  week  or  two 
after  arrival. 

The  hostility  to  the  enterprise  continues.  Charges  are  made  in  some 
of  the  local  papers  that  the  road  is  being  improperly  built,  that  the 
Ecuadorean  Assaciation  has  not  the  means  to  complete  the  work,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the  road  will  be  constructed,  the  work 
being,  as  I  have  before  I'eported,  of  vital  importance  to  the  development 
of  the  country. 

HI8CELLANEOD8. 

A  parcels-post  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  Germany. 

Twenty  thousand  sucres  ($9,740)  have  been  appropriated  to  aid  the 
French  geodetic  survey,  now  at  work  near  Quito  in  measuring  the  arc 
of  the  meridian. 

The  gold  standard  went  into  effect  in  November,  1900,  and  recoinage 
has  ceased. 

A  vital  necessity  exists  for  quarantine  reform,  especially  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quarantine  station. 

Ti-ade  with  the  United  States  shows  a  very  large  and  gratifying 
increase,  due  to  purchases  for  the  (Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad,  better 
and  quicker  communication,  lower  freight  rates,  and  the  advent  of 
American  commercial  travelers.  American  goods  in  a  number  of  lines 
are  conceded  to  be  the  best,  notably  shoes,  cotton  goods,  steel,  iron- 
ware, etc.  Trade  with  the  United  States  will  ateadify  increase,  but  an 
isthmian  canal  can  alone  give  us  the  vantage  ground  we  should  occupy, 
especially  if  supplemented  by  subsidized  steamship  lines. 

While  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ecuador  vary  but  little  from  year 
to  year,  Peru  and  Chile  have  a  laige  and  growing  commerce,  making 
this  coast  worthy  of  attention. 

Febbt  M.  de  Leon, 

Cofuul-  General. 

GuAYAQmL,  Octoher  S3,  1901. 
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ImporU  IJtrtmgh  oB  the  port*  of  Ecuador  for  the  yean  18B8, 1899,  and  1900. 
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Nmx. — The  above  evideacefl  &  most  gratifying  increase  in  our  trade  with  Ecuador. 
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EspiyiUjrom  Ecuador /or  the  yean  189S  and  1900. 

BY  PRODUCTS. 
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NoTB.— The  above  table  ahowa  a.  decrease  of  2,325.479  micree  in  exporta  of  cocoa, 
higher  pricea  making  up  in  some  meoeiire  for  the  deficit  in  quantity;  the  crop  of  1899 
aggK«mted  26,273  nMtric  tons  as  against  IS,  791  metric  tone  in  1900,  a  dISerence  oiF 
over  26  per  cent. 

Exporttfrom  Ecuador  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900. 
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Exportijrom  Efvadorjbr  the  year  ended  Deeember  31,  1900 — Contlnned. 
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NoTx. — It  will  be  seen  that  FroDce  alone  imports  more  from  Ecuador  than  the 
United  States,  'rreat  Britain  is  the  only  country  which  exports  more  to  Ecuador 
than  ouraelvee. 

PinaiuMd  and  bank  tlatemenl,  Decemher  31,  1900. 
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NoTB. — It  will  be  notad  that  to  secure  the  6,322,390  socree  of  not»s  in  drcnlation, 
the  bank§  have  in  their  vaults  468,307.21  lucres  in  silver  and  3,348,046.10  aucres  in 
gold,  which  fact  should  make  the  paper  eucre  of  Ecuador  perfectly  good  for  ita  legal 
valne  {0.487  gold)  provided  the  reserve  decreed  by  law  is  kept  intact  The  Govern- 
ment relegates  to  tne  banks  the  sole  power  to  coin  and  iesue  monev,  a  system  which 
Eaila  to  give  that  abeolute  secnrity  which  our  people  enjoy.  So  &r,  no  trouble  has 
occarrea,  but  latterly  apprehension  has  arisen.  ,,  . 

Ecuador  has  so  far  enjoyed  an  enviable  exemption  frompanic»  CjOOQIc 
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J'^ 

10,100 

28 

20,876 

2S,8» 
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Name. 

Total. 

Gnat 

Brtlftln. 

states. 

GemaiiF, 

rraoce. 

Sallmy,  portable 

SS 
S:S 

9,911 
02,  zn 
&2,gM 

Ss 

10.188 
11.  Sift 
141, 106 

20,172 

12.780 

S;!S 

S8,004 

»g 
11 

isisifi 

28.VX 
t8,9T7 
11,  IK 

ZM,01B 
IS,I>81 

UIW8 
H,912 
80,  US 

1!| 

■■isi;8» 

•800 

si 

lis)  Oil 

i 

1,87S 

1 

II 

10,8M 

lira 

'li 

10. 3M 

"1 

M,6S» 

2,«1 

42,02e 

».«8 

'is 

2,511 

ss 

ts 

10,  7M 

« 

821 

ion 
7ee 

1,F«7 

S:S! 

S,W2 

i 

i 

..a 

8,798 

.f.g 

5.723 
10,888 

fl 

1)800 

fi8,H7S 

S.061 

281,678 

'AS 

lira 

13, 877,  US 

i,m,e!n 

a.781,H8 

a,u2.iu 

Importi  into  Ecuador  during  1! 


7  of  artkiet  aggregating  m 


N«.e. 

Belgium. 

Italj. 

Bpalti. 

p„. 

Chile. 

COUDtlkS. 

A  llln 

r.6OT 

«s 

448 

tSDQ 

lOO 

ns 

i,B27 

4.m 

ftt6 

778 

•^ 

ISO 

1,M8 

m 

i 

4.« 
3S 

« 

l»,81fl 

ess 

3,8M 

AS 

S4S 

leo 

e!.67j 

i!e«o 

«i4a 

SS 

1,187 

BO 

ll.tOS 
2.746 

cr«van.tie«.."::  ■.:::: 

1,1M 

-i 

aTO 

S,H1 

bgm 
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Jmporti  inJo  Ecuador  darinff  ISOO,  etc. — Coatinned. 


Num. 

Belsliim. 

ittir. 

B|«lD. 

Pmi. 

Chile. 

xiantdo. 

^^iiaA'e^V^V^'.'.V".'.'.'"  ".'.'.'". 

"■ii;ciM 

'!:S! 

w 

Ch«nip««ne 

»,V,l 

2,»7IJ 

mi 

8H 

iMs' 

CiUle 

47,086 

lT,Bt& 

no 

aotb.iii'unito."!!!!! !!!!!!!! !!"!"!!! 

2.0M 

io 

Ottnln 

Cheese 

MO 

■■■"b;«2 

ioe 

im 

Clothing,  i«dj-m«le 

IBO 

1,090 

B.*M 

ISO 

Quidl™ 

■'iiiM? 

caiinti 

TOO 

Cod.  dried 

»0 

4Ti' 

WO 

DrillB  

""i.aa 

5,  TBI 

"■■■i,'8Ji 

B,SM 

0,7:6 

000 

«8S 

2.4ZS 

PiPBiraki 

10.816 

40 

Frnlto 

"m 

8.M6 

"  "i,'™ 

TU 

Pamitare 

1^690 

400 

toz 

Flour 

2K 

~ 

•s 

vi,m 

ItaB 

is' 

iim 

OUawue 

i'«I 

1T» 

130 

ZOO 



no 

m 

%,m 

ass?:^*:^;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;; 

»,«7 

i 

ffl 

:::::E 

'"'i.'soo' 

HudkeraUeb 

» 

TOfi 

'lOO 

'"'iblm 

H»r,drted 

H«rdw»re 

™ 

<£ 

'ii;»7" 

Hemi>.rinl 

60 

lion.V. 

«IM7 

iso" 

1,010 

B 

'■■ii,««' 

so' 

ii' 

130 

'Vii'MT 

Inm«Mni.eii«ineled 

iir' 

» 

Jewelry 

67 

i'no 

•400 

KniYO , 

lis 

Lockj 

**"i,«i' 

I*beta.  UlhogmphBd 

«o 

bm' 

""i;8n' 

•s 

M8 

"H'M 

{2X:::::::::::::::;:;:::;: 

'"'iiTo' 

ii23"Siiuii«i;i-;iwV.i- 

""'f 

"is 

10 

M« 

»ii' 

Lumter 

io" 

■■■i6,'M6' 

Malchw 

ISO 

Mliron 

lUw 

i.ieo 

liMO 

t,9a 

lllOft 

VmebtlU* 

1.U0 

80 

li«rt»le 

"'io.m 

Merino 

Holes 

0.600 

'i.Mo' 

lUtt 

u,:eaf, 

"  "i.'goo' 

"'■'«,' 742 

■" 'iow" 

Nalk.Meel 

B.SIO 

SasSif::::::::.:::::;:::::::.:::::::: 

im 

OIla.»UUate 

si  611 

"a.M 

«»■ 

m 

<A\ytm 

i.xa 

4.907 

148 

i7 

Plckie* 

'"'i.'ao' 

ni' 

10? 

Piper 

z8:6Bi 

10,0)6 

17.  »8 

jos" 

24 

Bl 

« 

ioi) 

» 

Perfonwrj 

6S 

QM 

so' 

<K0 

{fe::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 

■'a? 

'iS 

Ptmdaln 

w 

3,seo 

too' 

% 

2.4N) 

iaa' 

4»;711 

10, 9U 

'i,'i»' 

Bice ^!;l;!"'.;;"; 

'soo 

'mbIsu' 

"^m 

:::::::JK 

RkUu 

»,aB 
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Impong  into  Eaiadar  during  1900,  rtc—Continued. 

Name. 

BelgHim 

IWy. 

8p<dn. 

Pen. 

ChUe. 
toi 

Other 

Koto 

s 

6S.0W 

7,018 

ii,iT! 

-BB 

1,880 

«6 

'■™ 

10,SSf 

876 

875 

b;«m 

1,000 

i.m 

OS 

GOO 

82,088 

1.100 

4,000 

i,aa> 

12.2T7 

S:!!! 

001 

12 

!;| 

Ig 
no 
«oa 

800 

m 

w 

100 
1!,1M 

!;!S 

1,4BS 

i,7« 

B,8n 

100 

as 

i,eu 

I6B,098 
400 

8G0 

TO 

1,335 

29,885 

B26,S77 

496,  sm 

-■■" 

>  Colombia. 
d  by  rtoftfc  a>mpiini«  in  1900. 


Banco  del  Ecqoador 

BoDco  Comerciat  and  AgricoU  . 

Banco  HJpotecario 

Banco  Territoriat 

Streetcar  Company 

New  Launch  Comi«ny 

Guavaquil  Launch  Company . . . 

Public  Credit  Company 

Gas  Company 

"Liborera"  Saving  Bonk 

Guayaquil  Savings  Bank 


I'it 


MariHmt  ooJianerce  of  Eewxdor  (aU  piyrta)  Jot  1900 

Number. 

r^^. 

WeUblol 

.T..„. 

490 
888 

454 

880,088 

8»4,21S 

4,440, 002 

lajl™ 

Tbw. 

UariHme  romr 

nerce  of  the  port  of  Gva^/agvafm 

1900 

Niunber 

lo.™.. 

S 

887,503 
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FAIiKLAND  ISLAJ^DS.' 


Ai^ientina jei,176=  »6,723 

Unigiwy 1,461=    7,110 

Chile 4,364=  21,237 

United  KiDgdom 88,273=429.573 


Fencepoeti jE198=    *9W  I  Grocerice jE43=    »209 

Building  materifti 328=  1,596     Dutiable  goods 231=  1,124 

Fniit and  fodder 5,609=17,077  

BootHandehoes 65=      268  1  Total 4,364=21,238 


HaberdaBberv £1,679=  t6,171 

Ckwl 3,696=  17,987 

Specie 1,700=  8,273 

Wearing  apparel 31,828=  154,891 

Clothing 1,383=  6,731. 

BootB  and  ahoeo 1, 592=  7, 747 

Glass  and  earthenware       380=  1,849 

iiroceriea 13,326=  64,851 

Knmitiire 1,176=  5,723 

Ship  chandteiy  and 

Btationdip 4,381=  21,320 

Hardware 4,274=  21,286 

Aerated  waters 30=  292 

Unenumented  articles    1,375=  6,691 


6,317 

15,889 
7.7Hfl 


J.  etc 162= 

Crown  agentfl  goods  .,  1,298= 

I^rcel  post 3.266= 

Mis(«l1aneouB 1, 600= 

Rpirits 5,188= 

Wine 1,129= 

Beer 3,700= 

TobacMW  and  cigars ...  1 ,  808= 


Total 88,273=  429,574 


THE  GTJIAlirAS. 
BRITISH  OUIANA. 

Importe  into  this  colony  from  all  countries  for  the  year  ended  March 
81,  1901,  aggregated  $6,688,937,  an  increase  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  ^59,172. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  was  $1,901,332,  against 
81,806,674  in  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  shrinkage  in  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  other  principal  articles  of  suhaistence.  Bicycles  and 
other  manufactured  articles  also  declined.  On  the  other  hand,  impor- 
tations from  our  country  of  machinery  for  the  local  electric  trolley 


■Unrigned  statement,  received  from  the  consulate  in  October,  IM 
H.  Doc  330 a 


i'oot^lc 
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plant  and  for  miscellaneous  puiiwaea,  boote  and  sboes,  Bhooks,  starea 
and  headings,  and  coal  increased. 

Exports  to  foreign  countries  during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,928,349, 
an  increase  of  |674,142  over  the  preceding  year. 

Seventy-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  uixteen  long  tons  of  raw 
sugar,  valued  at  $4,243,706,  were  exported  to  the  United  States,  an 
increase  in  quantity  over  last  year  of  7,794  tons. 

One  hundred  and  foui'teen  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  ounces  of 
;old  were  mined  during  the  year,  and  108,522  ounces,  valued  at 
1,886,802,  were  exported  to  England. 

Ten  thousand  diamonds,  weiring  906  carats  and  valued  at  the 
custom-bouse  at  $12,876,  were  mined  and  exported  to  London. 

The  comparative  value  of  inipoi-ts  and  expoits  of  the  colony  for 
1900  and  1901  was:- 


i; 


„..». 

ImporW. 

BiporW. 

IMO. 

MOI. 

WOO. 

1901. 

isii'^ 

14,829.1178 

•ii 

27S.S41 

'w. 

6,828,  ;m 

fl,es»,i«7 

<.,»4.=m 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  were : 


Article*. 

MOO. 

1901, 

WiMo'oO 

■«i 

co.8M.oa 
a,  Ml 

M4,120 

tl,  0^.00 

TUBS 

en. 

205,  His 

f^-^i 

'"ilTiSS 

11«,747 

sa.iK 

ctilc 

SS, 

^■i'S? 

■chlneryfote 

Kliasioo 

The  exports  of  the  colony  during  the  year  have  drifted  through  the 
usual  channels  to  the  same  markets  as  heretofore.  The  United  States 
shares  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  about  the  same  proportion  aa 
formerly. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  came  from  the  same  sources,  the  greater 
proportion,  as  usual,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  supplies  this 
mai'ket  with  about  three-fourths  of  all  the  manufactured  articles  it 
requires,  while  the  United  States  sends  chiefly  flour  and  other  food- 
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stuffs  and  a  small  variety  of  manufactured  eoods.  ThiB  trade  between 
the  colony  and  the  home  country  is  not  ukety  to  be  disturbed  to  a 
great  extent  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Should  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  ratify  the  pending  reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  this  colony,  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  increase  our  export  trade  with  thb  port  at  least  30  per  cent, 
mostly  in  manufactured  articles.  It  is  the  judgment  of  the  moat  intel- 
ligent local  sugar  manufacturers  that,  with  the  preferential  tariff  rate 
in  force  proviaed  for  in  the  treaty,  the  manufacture  of  yellow  crystals 
for  the  English  market  would  practically  cease  in  the  colony.  Assum- 
ing that  nearly  all  the  sugar  produced  here  would  then  go  to  the 
United  Slates,  this  statement  wiD  not,  I  think,  seem  unreaaonable. 

COLONIAI.  INDUSTBIES. 


sugar 
industries  attempted  in  the  c<^ony,  has  proven  a  safe  and  &iirly  profit- 
able business.     Sugar  and  its  by-products  constitute  the  chief  articles 
of  commerce. 


Concessions  have  been  granted  to  the  British  Guiana  Gold  Dredging 
Syndicate,  whose  principal  office  is  in  London,  to  dredge  the  Barima 
River,  in  the  Northwest  District,  for  gold.  A  steam  dredge,  con- 
structed for  that  purpose  by  a  local  firm,  recently  proceedM  to  its 
destination,  where  it  will  at  once  begin  operations.  If  results  are 
gratifying,  other  concessionnaires,  who  have  similar  grants  in  other 
creeks  and  streams,  will  push  their  enterprises. 


The  "Guiana  Syndicate,"  whose  principal  office  is  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, and  that  has  already  expended  £120,000  ($683^980)  in  prospect- 
ing on  its  concessions  at  Oumai,  up  the  Essequibo  River,  has  recentiy 
invested  £40,000  (Jl94,660)  in  a  hydraulic  plant  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  property.  The  pump  was  purchased  in  Germany,  and 
the  elevator  for  delivering  the  gravel  to  the  sluices  came  from  the 
United  States.  The  pump  is  said  to  be  capable  of  lifting  7,000,000 
gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  to  an  elevation  of  500  feet. 
If  this  method  of  mining  proves  successful,  the  company  will  engage 
in  extensive  enterprises.  It  is  proposed  to  install  electric-light  and 
telephone  plants  and  work  day  and  night  shifts. 

Great  interest  is  manifested  in  these  mining  schemes,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  attract  investments  from  the  mother  country. 
There  appears  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  in  the  colony  of 
an  immense  area  of  pavable  auriferous  alluvium,  which  requires  .only 
sufficient  capital  and  adequate  labor  to  expand  the  Industry  indefinitely. 


The  soil  of  the  colony  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
product,  and  if  there  were  a  system  of  irrigation  and  di-ainage  to  pro- 
vide against  prolonged  droughts  and  excessive  rainfalls,  the  acreage 
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under  cultivation  would  be  largely  increased  and  two  crops  per  year 
harvested.  Importations  of  rice  would  gradually  cease.  Twenty  mil- 
lion poundii  of  East  Indian  rice  were  importca  during  the  year  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  market.  Whenever  native  provisions 
are  scarce,  more  rice  and  more  flour  are  required.  It  Lb  thought  the 
latter  suffers  somewhat  in  competition  with  the  rice,  which  is  staple 
with  the  laboring  claases. 


There  was  an  increase  last  year  in  exportations  of  timber  of  117,000 
cubic  feet,  valued  at  $33,452. 

The  value  of  balata  (rubber)  exported  was  894,000,  against  $58,800 
the  year  before.  Some  shingles  were  exported;  also  locust  gtun  for 
varnish.  All  these  products  go  to  the  mother  country.  Their  total 
value  for  the  year  was  $286,820. 


Reports  from  various  parties  in  the  field  are  very  favorable.  The 
commissioner  of  mines,  in  his  annual  report,  considers  the  attention 
which  is  being  given  to  the  diamond  deposits  of  the  Mazaruni  River 
district  of  the  utmost  importauce  to  the  colony.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  diamondiierous  area,  he  states,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Brazil,  where  diamonds  are  found  in  situ  in  residual  clays  derived  from 
the  weathering  of  the  country  rock.  In  addition  to  diamonds,  over 
2,000  sapphires  were  found.  The  Potaro  River  district  has  also 
attractea  prospectors,  and  some  of  the  largest  stones  found  came  from 
that  locality.  This  district  is  more  accessible  than  the  Mazaruni,  and 
the  prospects  are  considered  about  as  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  stones  already  found,  and  the 
excelleut  prospects,  the  industry  is  in  ftn  incipient  state,  and  until 
there  are  lustalled  plants  of  machinery  adapted  to  handle  great  quanti- 
ties of  dirt  economically,  adequate  profits  will  not  be  madeoy  investors 
in  this  enterprise. 


This  natural  product,  alluded  to  in  previous  reports,  has  found  a 
market  in  New  York,  and  the  contractors  are  now  here  for  tonnage 
for  their  first  shipment. 

The  best  specimens  of  this  clay  are  so  entirely  free  from  iron,  lime, 
or  any  alkali,  and  therefore  infusible,  that  it  ought  to  find  a  remuner- 
ative market. 

The  inferior  clay  on  the  surface  is  faintly  streaked  with  an  iron 
stain,  and  has  as  other  impurities  white  quartz  sand,  feldspar,  and 
mica.  It  is  very  adhesive  and  tenacious.  Exhaustive  local  t^ts  have 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  for  cement,  artificial  stone,  and  concrete. 
Mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  bituminous  pitch  and  tested  at  the 
department  of  pubnc  works,  it  was  foimd  to  possess  far  greater  ten- 
sile strength  than  concrete  made  from  Portland  cement  and  sand. 

exchange;  tariff. 

Sight  drafts  on  New  York  usually  sell  at  par.  Buying  rates  vary 
from  li  to  2  per  cent  discount.  ,  ~  ■ 

*^  i:  ,1    .1    C_nOO<^lc 
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The  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  including  spirits  and  tobacco, 
are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent. 

LOCAL  CREDITB. 

Sales  are  made  at  three  to  five  months'  time  or  for  cash,  less  Xi  to  2i 
per  cent.     Banking  discounts,  6  per  cent  per  annum. 


The  nominal  rate  on  sugar  by  steam  to  New  York  is  (3.40:  by  steam 
to  London  or  Liverpool,  %5.40.  The  actual  time  to  New  York  direct 
is  ten  days;  to  London,  fourteen  days. 


Nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  steam  and  sailing  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  this  port  during  the  year;  538  were  British  and  the  rest 
were  forei^rn.    Twenty-eight  were  American  sailing  vessels. 

DUTCH  <)UIANA. 


.™,. 

Nether. 

Engtuid. 

umied 
BUHa. 

D-e»^. 

S>rb>d«.> 

VulOIM.* 

n,i3e,99« 

K™;|g 

•Sis; 

%S 

•ss 

•tmportalnnn  Oennuiy  ■re  fnclur 

•>  Hon  ol  these  eoods  are  «l  Untied  State*  orlgli 
•Crudegold,Tiiluecl»tllMa»(orrBarWC»«nd  . 
UnUiu  lor  tianuMpmeQC,  ia  mcludea  la  (he  above  amount*. 


Kparalfl  ■tatlstka  are  not  obtainable 
id  'tI3B.V70  for  IttN.  leipeclirelT.  bbdI  hetefrom  Frenc 
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33 

M.904 

779,818 
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Mr.  Deyo,  the  United  States  conaular  ^irent  at  Paramaribo,  in  his 
report  to  this  office  for  the  year  1900,  stat«s  that  the  financial  results 
of  the  year's  trade  wera  uasatisfactoryj  owing  to  the  unseasonable 
weather  which  pi'evailed. 

INDUBrBIES. 


The  year's  work  has  been  disappointing  for  lack  of  sufficient  water. 
Hydraulic  plants  obtained  in  the  United  States  were  installed  by 
American,  English,  and  Duteh  syndicates,  but  for  the  reason  stateil 
were  unable  to  work.  With  a  normal  minfall,  very  profitable  results 
are  antici^ted.  Quartz  mining  has  been  almost  suspended,  owing  to 
difficulty  in  ^tting  the  native  miners  to  work  underground.  This  lias 
been  obviated  to  aome  extent  by  procuring  laborers  from  the  West 
India  islaoda. 

Although  the  canes  suffered  from  drought,  the  production  increased 
to  10,142  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds,  against  6,915  metnc  tons  in 
1899.    About  all  of  this  product  went  to  uie  United  States. 


The  crop  for  the  year  fell  off  to  2,927  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds, 
the  lowest  for  six  years  past,  due  to  the  drought  and  to  a  sickness  of 
the  trees  called  "krulloten." 

The  disease  seems  peculiar  to  the  colony,  as  it  is  unknown  in  other 
cacao  producing  countries.  The  product  brought  good  prices  in  the 
United  States. 


The  industry  is  doomed,  only  192  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds  being 
produced  during  the  year. 

TOBACCO. 

The  cultivation  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Its  development 
will  involve  large  expenditures  of  money  aniTsome  time  wdl  be 
required  to  arrive  at  definite  results. 


Prospects  are  considered  bright,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  and 
the  very  high  prices  obtained.  The  production  has  increased  from 
113  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds  in  1898  to  209  metric  tons  in  1900. 

PDBUC   WOBKe. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a  Duteh  engineer,  the  colonial  government 
has  connect«d  the  Surinam  and  the  Snramaca  rivers  by  a  canal,  and 
immense  locks  at  either  end  are  about  complete.  The  object  is  to 
drain  and  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  land  near  tne  city.  Other  works  of 
a  similar  nature  are  contemplated. 
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PBENCII  GITIAN A. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  report  from  the  agency  at  Cayenne;  sta- 
tistics from  there  appear  unobtainable.  There  was  a  decline  in  the 
output  of  gold.  In  1899,  the  pi-oduct  amounted  to  2,541  kilos  {5,602 
X>ound8)  and  in  1900  to  2,378  kilos  (5,243  pounds). 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  trade  conditions  in  that  colony  have  undei^ne 
no  marked  change  during  the  year. 

Geo.  H.  Moulton,  Coneul. 

Deherara,  August  10,  1901. 


It  being  impossible  at  this  date  to  secure  official  or  even  unofficial 
information  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1901,  the  tables  herein 
given  are  for  the  calendar  year  1900. 


IncreaBe  tluring  1900  over  1899 9,083,654 


Increase  daring  1900 2, 166, 167 

RTports  during  1900 21, 860, 279 

Exports  during  1899 14, 932, 792 

Increase  dnring  1900 6, 927, 487 


import*  nnd  export*  during  1900  by  porta 

Port 

Imports. 

Exportiu 

To«l. 

,!?:a 

4T.eoi 

tlO,31t,4S1 
2,88S.WI 

932.  eft 
S,6fil.ia9 

487.887 
I.ITS.TM 

'iii 

7A.8M 
475,  BS2 

tis,«o),«» 

4.  IM.aM 

KS™"*" 

..ffiS! 

iSS 

m',«6 

ii,Mi.B6a 

a.Mi.m 

«8,ia,flsi 

le  loregol tig  values  nre  eiprcKted  In  linilcd  SUteagold. 

Valve  rifprincipnl  nrtielft  erffirltii  during  1900. 


Arttcle. 

<„ited  State- 

([Old. 

"S.-Z 

l.»47.fi74 

ArtiH.. 

1  Cnilat  Sl*le« 

'gtr": 

1          »,^.«, 

ir.oo'i^k- 

OOIOIBBOIAL  BELATIONS — ANKUAL  EXPORTS. 
Valua  of  impoTit  and  export!  by  eountria  during  1900. 


ImportiL 

bponi. 

Kngltoh 

United  BHtee 

corrency. 

BDglUi 
cuneoej. 

DDlt«d  Slatei 
otirrMiCT. 

KiiBlsnrt 

11 

ra;53» 

71,S20 
B,MO 

Til 
''Si 

!g!!! 
i:S8 

"11 

S.5M 

I10,161,«3 
2.511,680 

'■ZS 

3;w 

as 

1 

41,783 

He.  087 

4.366 

S,3S6 

sis 

^SSJ 

The  trade  with  France,  Chile,  Spain,  Ecuador,  and  Uru^ua;  decreased 
in  1900  from  that  in  1899.  Trtuie  with  other  countries  in  the  same 
period  showB  a  decided  increase. 

Dedoml  exporli  to  the  United  State*  for  tkefiKol  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
[Valuea«ipreaBed  in  Untied  Staleasold.] 


Article. 

v.™. 

ArUcle. 

V«]ue. 

"fi 

14,1W.00 

4,731.«6 

"^■i^ 

^"fi^«^ 

2.W.0O 

Deeraktrfs 

278,071.06 

4.3W,W7.aO 

PRINCIPAL  ABTICLE8  OF  IMPOBTATION,  BT  CODMTETES. 

United  States. —  Cottons,  sewing  machines,  furniture,  weigbi^ 
machines,  revolvers,  alarm  clocks,  refined  petroleum,  steel,  rope,  oil, 
perfumery,  iron  piping,  rubber  hose  ana  packing,  grease,  copper 

Elate,  medicines,  boards  for  packing  boxes,  leather,  machinery,  tam- 
er, windmills,  wheat,  locomotives,  railroad  equipment,  tallow,  agri- 
cultural implements,  typewriters,  rosin,  steel  rails,  and  Isicycles. 

England. — Cotton  and  woolen  goods  of  all  classes,  machinery  of  all 
classes,  steel  railu,  railway  material,  empty  ba^,  coal,  wrought  and 
pig  iron,  a^icultural  implements,  leather,  paints,  varnishes,  station- 
ery, groceries,  candles,  perfumery,  jewelry,  wax  cloth,  mtnenU  waters, 
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beer,  india-mbber  goods,  sponges,  earthenware,  caustic  soda,  copper 
in  plates,  bars,  and  pipes,  brass  wire  and  sheets,  tin  in  bars  and  sheeta, 
eheet  zinc,  bar  lead,  corrugated  iron,  shoemakers'  lasts,  brass  and  iron 
bedsteads,  wire  of  all  kin&,  oils,  shellac,  glue,  and  cement. 

Oermami. — Cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods;  paper,  grease,  musical 
instruments,  books,  glassware,  silks,  toys,  stationery,  lunps,  sulphuric 
acid,  paints,  furniture,  bedsteads,  clocfcs,  ironmongery,  photographic 
apparatus,  sewing  machines,  electric  apparatus,  telephones,  portable 
railways,  straw  hats,  carpets,  medicines,  aniline  dyes,  soap,  artificial 
flowers,  leather  belting,  caustic  soda,  cement,  and  rubber  packing. 

^ance.— Silks,  perfumery,  crystal  ware,  stetionerT,  ribbons,  boards 
for  packing  boxes,  wines,  prepared  skins,  shoemakers  lasts,  straw  bats, 
wall  paper,  cottons,  cognac,  canned  goods,  corks,  and  candles. 

Italy. — Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  silks,  drills,  stationery,  canned 
goods,  medicines,  wines,  ribbons,  straw  hats,  and  oil. 

ChMe. — Wheat,  bags,  timber,  horses,  dried  fruit,  saltpeter,  and  dairy 
produce. 

i^am. — (^ttoD  goods,  shoes,  paper,  wines,  and  aniseed. 

Sd^ium. — Portable  r^way  material,  chemicals,  ironwork,  and  glass. 

Chma. — (jlue,  pepper,  tea,  and  cloves.  ' 

OiAa, — Cigars  and  ci^rettes. 

Shipping  at  OaUan  during  1900. 


EDlered. 

Cleared. 

NaUonaUtr. 

Number 

as 

8,M7 
lM,6ej 

Number 

of 

T„n. 

nCAiriHB. 

42 
18 

1 

ice 

"S^ 

9K 

575.919 

U7 

"°™'™™* 

AS 

21.S1« 
3,931 

» 

,J!S 

5 

21. 885 

161 

83,386 

147 

uii.ns  nuD«»  W  WNi. 

STft 

107 

S<8 

PeraTlau ., 

11,704 

fe» 

11,936 

872 

11,876 

n:»ii>Y. 

i 

|:| 

347 

674.577 

ToW 

••» 

871,249 

1,38. 

867,785 
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Veudt  of  jvar  entered  and  cleared  during  1900. 
BNTERSD. 


NaUanalit)-. 

Number. 

Tom. 

CrewB.   1 

auiu. 

IS 

i 

n.*tt 

1,700 

e,MO 

nil 

160 
2K> 

» 

72, 7M 

.,».| 

'! 

S 

4,000 

i 

1 

i 

K 

715,  »W 

8,078 

fiaUmml  of  cargou  of  lUam  and  nailing  vatdi  enUred  and  cleared  at  CoBao  during  I. 


Enlcred. 

ClMred. 

CftiBO. 

Number 

Tom. 

".ZT 

Ton*. 

3l» 

29 
20 

\ 

i 

Ml, MM 
1!;2I> 

1,770 

si 

ii 

vi.1V! 
78. 878 

i.an 

«aK.obi 

'! 

112 

i.ab 

743,  Me 

.,». 

Arrival*  of  American  veudt  at  Penman  pott*. 


Port. 

Number 
Tenela. 

.« 

iffl. 

C«BO 
outmud. 

C«lUo; 

(     ■! 

•      5,6« 

Lumber 
Whwt.. 

ESS,- 

BallHt 

r 

M 

7M 

:i3e: 

" 

s.m 

?  In  lor  (he  lUckl  jear  ended  June  10,  1201,  oitd  doee  not  Inolude  Uie  American  cable 
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GOAL. 

While  coal  of  fairly  f^ood  quality  ie  to  be  found  in  abuodance  in 
Peru,  the  coat  of  transportation  to  tide  water  is  too  great  at  this  time 
to  permit  of  its  competine^  with  foreign  coals  at  the  ports  of  Peru. 

The  importation  or  coal  at  Calhio  during  the  years  1899  and  1900 
waa  as  foUowB: 

From  the  United  StateB  in  1899 6,292 

From  the  United  States  in  1900, 3, 833 

Decrease 1,469 

From  England  and  coloDiee  in  1899 34,891 

From  England  Mid  colooiee  in  1900 33,789 

Decrease 11,102 

From  all  other  places  in  1899 IS,  644 

From  all  other  places  in  1900 4,311 

Decrease 12,333 

BOHHAXr. 

Imported  in  1899 66,827 

Imported  in  1900 31,933 

Decrease 24,894 

The  decrease  in  importations  may  be  accounted  for  br  the  fact  that 
petroleum,  which  is  very  plentiful  m  Peru  and  is  brougnt  to  Callaoat 
moderate  cost,  is  superseding'  coal  a^  a  fuel,  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  the  latter.  The  Central  Railway  of  Peru  is  now  using  petroleum 
very  extensively  in  it»  locomotives:  the  same  is  true  of  large  manu- 
facturing plants  and  several  steamships.  Notwithstanding  the  cheap- 
ness of  petroleum,  in  my  opinion  a  good  market  could  be  created  here 
for  the  better  gfrades  of  American  coal,  especially  the  smokeless,  for 
domestic  and  steamship  uses. 

LUMBBK. 

During  the  year  1900,  there  were  12,063,829  feet  of  lumber  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount,'  7,504,003  feet  was  brought 
here  in  foreign  vesseband  4,559,826  feet  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
Lumber  \a  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Peru.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  more  than  one-third  came  here  under  the  American  nag. 

REFINED  PETEOLEUM. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1901,  36,310  cases  (each  con- 
taining two  5-gallon  cans)  of  refined  petroleum  were  imported  from 
the  United  States;  they  came  in  forei^  vessels. 


Ordinarily,  Peru  receives  its  wheat  supply  from  Chile  and  Austra- 
lia, but  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Chilean  crop,  it  was  necessary 
during  the  past  year  to  procure  a  large  quantity  of  American  wheat  to 
meet  the  demand.     Witli  a  good  crop  in  Chile,  however,  it  is  quee- 
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tionable  whether  American  wheat  cao  compete,  on  account  of  the 
great  cost  of  transportation  from  the  United  States.  Practically  two 
cargoes  may  be  landed  from  Chile  by  the  same  vessel  while  one  is 
bein^  brought  from  the  United  States,  and  the  vessel  is  operated  at 
considerably  lesa  cost  in  the  Chilean  trade  than  in  the  American  trade. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Milne,  of  the  firm  of  Milne  &  Co.,  wheat 
importers  and  millers,  for  the  following  information  regarding  impor- 
tation of  wheat  from  January  1, 1900,  to  October  25, 1901: 

From  the  United  States — 

Twoma 13,431 

Portland,  Oreg 8,739 

BonFrendso) 9,787 

TotiJ,  United  Statee 26,957 

From  Aastralia 16,171 

From  Chile  {tor  macaroni) 416 

Total 43,644 

With  the  exception  of  1,467  tons  brought  here  in  an  American  ves- 
sel, the  entire  quantity  of  wheat  came  here  in  foreign  bottoms. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  sailing  vessels  (with  rare  exceptions) 
clear  at  Callao  in  ballast,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  baltaat  fur- 
nished here  is  what  is  known  ua  "  shingle  ballast,"  and  if  not  properly 
stowed  may  prove  very  dangerous. 

The  cost  of  ballast  varies  greatly,  but  during  the  past  year  has  had 
an  upward  tendency,  and  the  price  at  this  date  is  fl.25  gold  per  ton 
in  vessel. 

HANDLING  CABOOE8  AT  CAULAO. 

Cargoes  are  discharged  at  the  wharf  by  means  of  traveling  steam 
cranes.  The  charge  is  subject  to  individual  contract,  the  prevailing 
prices  being 

Ceou. 

Wheat gold  per  ton..  121 

Coal do....  26 

Lumber gold  per  1,000  leet..  30to36 

ABTICLES  HANUFACTDBBD  IN   PEBU. 

The  principal  articles  manufactured  in  this  country  are  cloth,  casai- 
mere,  gray  domestics,  osnaburg,  beer,  matches,  woolen  blankets, 
boots  and  shoes,  bate,  candles,  cigars,  cigarettes,  wines,  articles  of 
clothing  for  men  and  women,  soap,  and  brooms. 

NEW  CD8T0MS  DDTIEa. 

On  May  1,  1901,  a  new  tariff  went  into  effect,  making  a  general  25 
per  cent  increase  in  the  duties.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
and  tools  remain  free. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  result  of  this  in- 
crease.   The  point  was  made  that  the  Government  revenues  depended 
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upon  the  receipta  of  the  cuatom-bouse,  and  that  the  iDcreaae  would 
tend  to  atimulate  manufacturing  in  Peru,  and  thus  reduce  importa- 
tioDs.  Also,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  men  were  more  needed 
to  develop  the  vast  agricultural  ana  mining  resiona  than  in  manufac- 
turing.    It  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge  the  effect  of  this  tariff. 

DECLARED  EXFOBTS  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900,  the  declared  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $2,512,582.63,  while  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  .Tune  80,  1901,  thev  amounted  to  *i,393,907.30,  an  in- 
crease of  $l,881,3at.67  in  favor  of  the  year  1901.  This  heavy  g^in 
in  exports  to  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  sugar  trade  has  been  diverted  from  England.  The  bulk  of 
that  product  is  now  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  higher  prices 
obtain. 

MIMING. 

The  productive  power  of  this  country  lies  in  its  vast  mining  and 
agricultural  territory,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  great  progress  in  its 
development,  I  am  informed  that  American  capitalists  are  now  con- 
sidering the  building  of  a  railway  from  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Peru,  at  Oroya,  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  a 
distance  of  SO  miles,  with  the  object  of  erecting  lar?e  smelting  works 
and  monopolizing  the  great  copper  industry  in  that  section.  This 
railway  wul  also  benefit  an  English  syndicate,  which  has  just  been 
formed  to  develop  the  old  Spanish  gold  mines  of  La  Quinua,  situated 
a  short  distance  from  Cerro  de  Pasco.  A  branch  line  of  railway  ia 
DOW  being  constructed  to  the  Morococha  mining  district.  This  line 
starts  from  an  altitude  of  15,600  feet  and  rises  to  nearly  16,000  feet, 
and  then  descends  to  15,000  feet,  where  a  number  of  mines  are  being 
opened  up.  The  region  promises  to  become  a  Isi^  producer  of  cop- 
per and  silver.  During  the  year  1900,  there  were  17,454  tons  of  ore 
shipped  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  district,  and  the  total  movement  of 
ores  and  mattes  over  the  Centra!  Railway  of  Pei-u  in  1900  was  34,002 
tons. 

OENEOAL  KEHAaES. 

The  commercial  activity  which  began  a  few  years  ago  continues  with 
renewed  energy.  The  political  condition  of  Peru  is  good,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will  remain  undisturbed. 

There  have  been  erected  at  Tamboraque,  on  the  line  of  the  (Antral 
Railway  of  Peru,  works  for  the  production  of  carbide  of  calcium, 
the  capacity  being  1  ton  per  day.  Acetylene  gas  is  fast  becoming 
popular  in  Peru,  and  this  promises  soon  to  be  an  impoi-tant  industry. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  port  regulations  or  m  wharfage  dues. 

Passports  are  not  necessary. 

Traveling  salesmen  are  not  required  to  procure  licenses. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  patent,  copyright,  or  trade-mark  laws. 

It  is  not  required  that  goods  be  oiarKed  to  show  the  country  of 
origin. 

As  a  means  of  increasing  importations  from  the  United  States,  I 
would  suggest  traveling  salesmen  with  abundant  samples.  Catalogues 
and  circiihrs  are  of  very  little  use. 
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RAILWAYS  OF  PERU. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  J.  Impett,  saperintendent  of  the  Central 
Railway,  for  the  following  information  concerning  the  railways  of 
Peru. 

LeDg:th milee. .  160 

Locomotivee 36 

Coaches 60 

Fiwghtcara 275 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  stat«  that  this  railway  in  the  past  year  has 
imported  60  steel  mineral  cars  and  100  car  trucks  from  the  United 
States. 


This  is  a  suburban  railway  connecting  Lima  and  Callao  and  Chorillos, 
a  seaside  resort. 

Length miles..    22 

Locomotives 30 

Coaches 59 

Fre^^htcora 276 

This  com^tany  has  recently  adopted  the  Westinghouse  air  brake, 
having  in  use,  I  understand,  about  30  equipments.  It  has  also  imported 
from  the  United  States  a  considerable  quantity  of  brake  beams. 


Length milen..  448 

Locomotives 45 

Coaches 42 

Freight  cars 299 

This  railway  commences  at  Mollendo  and  runs  through  Arequipa  to 
Puno  on  Lake  TJticaca  and  into  Bolivian  territory,  with  a  branch  line 
in  the  direction  of  Cuzco. 


This  extends  between  the  two  terminals  named;  it  is  a  cotton  carry- 
ing road. 

Length - milea..  60 

Locomotives '. fl 

Coaches 6 

Freight  care 31 

TBUJIUX)   RAILWAY. 

This  commences  at  the  port  of  Salaverry,  and  runs  to  Tru|illo,  and 
then  to  the  Valley  de  ChJcama,  a  large  sugar  producing  district. 

Length miles,  -     63 

Locomotives 9 

Coaches 15 

Freight  care 10* 


This  run.s  from  Pascasmayo  to  Guadalupe,  with  branch  line. 

Length miles. - 

Locomotives 

Coaches 

Freight  care 


BOOTH  amemoa:  fbkv. 

PiaCO  HAILWAT. 

This  18  an  a^icultural  railwaj. 


CBIHBOTB   BAILWAV. 

The  length  of  this  road  is  33  miles;  it  lies  in  a  sugar  district. 

BANKS  OF  PEBD. 

The  banks  in  Peru  are:  Bank  of  Peru  and  London,  Italian  Bank, 
International  Bank  of  Peru,  Popular  Bank  of  Peru,  Savings  Bank. 

Batanee  o/tiUOu  banit  in  Peru  December  SI,  1900. 


tJolMS 

•tea  sold. 

Cr. 

«:s 

^21' Si 

H,M4.688 
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SANITABT  CONDITION  OF  CALLAO. 

Broadly  s^king,  Callao  is  a  healthful  place  in  which  to  live,  although 
the  climate  is  debilitating  to  foreigners.  There  are  no  sewers  at  pres- 
ent, but  I  am  informed  that  the  municipality  is  considering  plans  of 
some  of  the  most  improved  systems. 

The  principal  disease  is  tuberculosis.  It  is  prevalent  in  Lima  and 
Giltao,  and  appears  to  be  increasing.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  gives  the  rate  of  mortality  caused  by  tuber- 
culosis in  Lima  and  Callao,  as  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world,  as  follows: 


iHMa. 

°^l 

Cltln. 

S' 

1" 

The  establishment  of  quarantine  stations  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
should  be  given  attention.  There  is  not  a  lazaretto  even  at  Callao, 
the  largest  port  of  the  Republic,  where  a  vessel  under  quarantine  may 
land  her  passengers  and  cargo.  The  frequent  outbreaks  of  yellow 
fever  north  of  Callao,  and  the  large  and  increasing  traffic  show  the 
necessity  of  caring  for  quarantined  vessels.  (  "nnolr 
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STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

There  are  at  present  three  lines  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
operating  regularly  between  Callao  and  San  Franeiaco,  touching  at 
the  principal  intermediate  ports,  namely:  Pacific  St€ain  Navigation 
Conipany  (English);  South  American  Steamship  Company  (Chilean); 
and  tne  Kosmos  Line  (German),  During  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1901,  21  steamahipw,  belonging  to  the  lines  named,  cleared  at 
Callao  for  San  Francisco.  One  of  the  Koemos  Line  steamers  recently 
proceeded  as  far  north  as  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  I  under- 
stand it  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  all  of  thelines  named  to  extend  their 
routes  to  that  port.  I  am  informed  by  the  managers  of  these  lines 
that  the  business  secured  on  the  initial  tiipswas  beyond  theirexpecta- 
tions,  and  that  the  traffic  is  being  augmented  each  succeeding  journey. 

TELEGBAPH  LINES. 

The  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in  Peru  at  this  date  are; 

Private  corapanies,  eubaidized  by  the  Government 1,648 

Linea  of  the  Peruvian  corporation 634 

Giovemoient  lines 16 

Total 2,198 

CABLE  LXNES. 

There  are  two  cable  companies  entering  Peru — one  the  Central  and 
South  American  Company  (American),  and  the  West  Coast  Company 
(British).  The  cable  tines  of  these  companies  extend  along  and  touch 
at  the  principal  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  South  and  Central  America, 
and  have  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE   INTEBIOR  OF   PEBU. 

It  would  require  unlimited  space  to  describe  the  vast  resources  of  the 
interior  of  Peru,  as  yet  practically  undeveloped.  Some  idea  of  their 
importance  may  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  the  area  of  the  interior 
is  equivalent  to  the  united  areas  of  (jermany,  France,  and  Italy;  and 
in  that  great  territory  is  to  be  found  an  almost  inexhaustible  suppl  v  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  such  as  ruober, 
vanilla,  valuable  woods,  coffee,  coca,  medicinal  herbs,  etc. 

The  narrow  strip  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  mountains  may 
bo  said  to  comprise  all  that  is  known  of  Peru.  The  territory  lying 
west  of  the  mountains  has  not  even  been  explored.  It  is  inhabited  by 
an  ideal  race  of  Indians,  who  are  industrious  and  peaceable.  A  gi'eat 
network  of  navigable  rivers  renders  transportation  eastward  available 
at  moderate  cost.  A  company  with  stations  at  various  points  on  these 
rivers  could  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  forward  the  ridi  cargoes  thus 
obtained  by  launches  (towed  by  small  steamers  or  floated  down  the 
rivei)  to  Iquitos,  Peru,  at  which  point  they  could  be  transferred  to 
ocean  steamers  for  any  market  in  the  world.  Owing  to  the  great 
expense  of  transportation  over  the  mountains  to  the  Ricific  Ocean,  it 
is  now  necessary  for  the  riches  of  the  interior  to  be  transported  east- 
ward to  the  Atlantic.  The  possibilities  of  Peru  can  not  ne  overesti- 
mated.   I  am  sure  the  Crovernment  would  render  every  aidin  its  power 
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to  a  company  organized  to  derelop  them,  and  that  this  company  would 
soon  become  one  of  the  lai^;e8t  ana  most  important  trsdinj;  enterprises 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

To  increase  the  trade  between  Uie  United  States  and  Peru  the  most 
important  requirements  are: 

An  up-to-date  faat  steamship  line,  flying  the  American  flag,  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 

An  American  bank  to  develop  the  ^ricultural  districts  and  to  facil- 
itate payments.  It  is  now  necessary  to  make  payments  for  goods 
purchased  from  the  United  States  through  London  bankers. 

Long  credits,  and  a  willingness  to  furnish  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  create  a  demand  for  new  styles. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  matter  of  packing  tor  foreie^n  ship- 
ment in  the  United  States  has  been  given  serious  attention  ny  some 
exporters,  at  least,  since  my  last  report. 

W.  B.  DiCKBY,  Consul. 

Callao,  October  25, 1901. 


URUGUAY. 

Not  for  many  years  has  the  general  business  of  the  BepubHc  of 
Uruguay  been  so  depressed  as  during  that  about  closing.  Contributing 
causes  to  this  unfortunate  condition  are  found  in  the  practical  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  last  ^ear,  so  far  as  anyexportable  balance  was  concerned; 
the  stagnated  condition  of  the  wool  marKet,  and  third,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  the  condition  of  political  uncertainty,  destroying  busi- 
ness confidence  and  paralyzing  enterprise.  ThepresentGovernraenthas 
been  one  of  the  safest  known  to  the  history  of  the  Republic,  but  its 
very  conservatism  has  been  criticised.  The  general  election  for  the 
house  of  deputies  comes  on  in  November,  but  an  "accord"  or  agree- 
ment has  practically  been  reached  between  the  dominant  "bianco" 
(white)  and  the  "  Colorado"  (red)  parties,  which  will  have  for  its  result 
the  continuance  of  the  general  policy  of  the  present  administration,  the 
principal  aim  of  which  has  been  to  keep  expenses  within  the  income, 
and  to  carry  on  in  as  liberal  a  way  as  possible  internal  improvements 
in  the  way  of  roads,  new  schools,  ete.,  long  delayed  and  badly  needed. 

FORT  WORKS. 

Chief  among  the  improvements  inaugurated  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  contract  for  the  new  port  works,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  was  laid  on  July  18,  1901,  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The 
French  syndicate  which  has  the  contract  has  been  industriously  gather- 
ing the  requisite  material,  that  from  Europe  naturally  commg  from 
French  markets;  stone  quarries  have  been  secured,  preliminary  work 
is  being  rushed,  and  the  most  modem  appliances  known  to  European 
engineers  are  being  used.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  work  will  aggre- 
gate over  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  one-tenth  of  that  sum  has 
already  been  provided  by  taxes  collected  in  extra  customs  on  imports 
and  exports.    The  construction  of  tiiis  port  is  necessary  to  the  pros- 

H.  Doc.  320 15      ■  CnOOgIc 
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perity  of  the  Kepublic,  since  Montevideo  is  the  i^oeral  export  and 
import  center  of  the  countrj,  and  the  handling  of  commoditieti  is  slow, 
expensive,  and  not  without  danger,  as  it  nmst  be  done  in  an  open 
roadstead,  subject  to  sudden  storms  and  heavy  gales.  The  port  work 
is  not  considered  at  all  difficult,  and  its  completJOD  is  looked  upon  aa 
the  means  of  rehabilitating;  the  commerce  of  the  port,  now  somewhat 
ovei'shadowed  by  its  rival,  Buenos  Ayres,  which,  years  ago,  conetructed 
port  conveniences  of  a  first  class  character,  and  capable  of  wide  exten- 
sion at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  all  greatly  at  the  expense  of 
Montevideo. 

TRADE. 

Summarizing  the  business  of  the  Republic  for  the  vear  closed  June 
30,  1901,  1  find  that  the  imports  amounted  to  *23,745,654  gold,  as 
gainst  »23,978,206  for  1901,  and  82.5,652,788  for  1899.  These  are 
customs  valuations,  and  are  therefore  in  excess  of  invoice  or  real  value 
by  30  per  cent. 

The  exports  for  the  same  periods  are  given  officially  as  follows: 

1898-1899 536,574,164 

1899-1900 29,388,187 

1900-1901 29,462,798 

The  decline  of  expoiis,  as  i:^;ainst  1898-1899,  gives  sn  adequate  idea 
of  the  loss  of  crops.  There  is  no  way  of  making  up  the  deficit,  as  the 
business  of  the  Republic  rests  on  the  products  of  field  and  pasture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  an  enlarged  variety  of  American  manufac- 
tures appeanng  in  the  markets  here.  Naturally,  the  quantities  are  not 
yet  of  importance,  as  competition  is  very  sharp.  The  old  and  estab- 
lished lines  from  other  countries  are  hard  to  displace.  Communica- 
tion from  the  competing  countries  is  rapid,  cheap,  and  first  class,  while 
from  our  own  markets  transportation  facilities  are  unsatisfactory.  I  am 
optimistic  as  to  the  future  or  our  trade  with  this  country,  as  well  as  witb 
those  contiguous  to  it,  for  they  must  be  considered  as  a  whole.  The  very 
fact  that  our  manufactures  can  and  do  compete  in  the  home  markets 
of  countries  now  competing  with  the  United  States  in  South  America 
ia  to  me  proof  conclusive  that  when  the  American  manufacturers  deem 
it  worth  while,  they  will  take  the  South  American  trade  with  goods 
that  in  quality  and  economy  will  permanently  conquer  the  market, 
which  may  have  been  opened  and  partially  educated  1^  others.  Prom- 
inent impoiiei-s  of  foreign  goods  in  the  River  Plate  recognize  this  as 
a  coming  fact,  and  are  making  their  arrangements  to  gam  control  of 
American  goods. 

I'AKCELS    l-OST. 

Observation  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  parcels  post  from 
Europe  to  this  Republic  gives  convincing  proof  of  its  profits.  It  has 
shown  a  decided  augmentation  of  individual  orders,  and  European 
trade  centers  have  not  been  slow  to  tender  every  facility  in  quick 
transport,  correct  packing,  and  care  in  filling  orders.  The  trade  has 
already  a  great  monetary  value,  with  every  prospect  of  steady  increase. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  the  service  will  be  established  with 
the  United  States,  and  if  it  works  as  well  as  it  has  with  Europe,  it 
will  mean  a  very  considerable  increase  in  trade.  The  money-order 
system  should  also  be  adopted. 

DqitzedOvGoOt^lc 
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EIVER  TRANSPOHTATION. 


The  entire  transport  system  of  the  Rirer  Plate,  both  for  freight 
and  pasfien^rs.  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  is  now  monopolized  by 
the  Mlhanovich  Company,  and  with  it  hai^  come  an  increase  of  rates. 
This  company  covers  the  River  Plate,  the  Parani,  Upper  Parang,  the 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  rivers  as  far  up  as  Corumbfi  in  Brazil,  or 
about  2,000  miles  of  river  navigation.  The  service  may  be  said  to  be 
good,  and  the  prices  exacted  warrant  it  The  increased  freights  up 
river  affect  only  kerosene  oil  and  lumber  among  articles  of  American 
produce. 

TELEORAPHB  AND   TELEPHOMSS. 

The  telegraph  system  has  been  very  considerably  extended  during 
the  post  year,  giving  an  excellent  interior  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  good  cooDectiona  with  the  northern  sections  of  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, and  Brazil.  The  rate  is  now  80  cents  gold  for  10  words,  exclu- 
sive of  address,  to  Asuncion,  Paraguay— 1,000  miles.  The  telephone 
service  has  also  undergone  extension. 

COHHERCIAL  TRAVBLEBS. 

Commercial  travelers  will  now  have  to  pa^  an  annual  tax  of  (100 
(Uruguayan  gold)  and  submit  to  certain  regulations.  Samplesare  listed 
and  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  list  must  be  afterwards  checked  up 
and  duty  paid  on  all  substantial  lackings.  Care  is  taken  that  one 
license  can  not  \^  used  by  others,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

KAILWATS. 

The  railway  system  of  the  Republic  has  undei^one  some  much  needed 
expansion.  The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  has  opened  its  new  line 
from  San  Jose  to  Colonia,  a  distance  of  ninety  odd  miles,  crossing  the 
finest  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  of  the  country^  settled  almost 
wholly  from  Switzerland  and  the  Italian  Tyrol.  It  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful dairy  section  of  the  country,  and  the  i-ailway  puts  it  in  close 
touch  with  the  port  of  Colonia,  whence  there  is  quick  communication 
with  Buenos  Ayres  and  an  unlimited  market  for  the  special  product  of 
the  colony.  Branching  off  at  the  station  of  Mai  Abrigo,  22  miles  from 
San  Jose,  is  the  new  line  to  Mercedes,  distant  106  miles,  which  will  be 
open  for  traffic  on  December  10,  1901.  This  line  covers  a  very  fine 
pastoral  country,  high  table-land,  the  range  of  great  herds  of  fine 
cattle  and  sheep.  Another  branch  of  12  miles  has  been  put  into  work- 
ing order  from  Rosario  Oriental  to  Sauce  Port,  which  is  a  port  of  entry 
in  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  at  the  same  time  a  narrow  gauge  line  has 
been  built  connecting  it  with  some  stone  quarries.  The  stone  is  lai^ly 
used  in  heavy  constmction  in  Buenos  Ayres,  These  enterorises  are 
all  under  the  control  of  English  capital  and  management,  ana  the  work 
done  is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  being  for  future  traffic 
rather  than  for  present  needs.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about 
the  extension  of  the  Central  line  from  Nico  Perez  to  the  capitals  of 
the  departments  of  Treinta  y  Tresand  Cerro  Largo,  but  the  topography 
of  the  country  presents  so  many  difficulties  that  for  the  present  the 


work  will  not  be  undertaken,  notwithstanding  certain  subventions  from 
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the  Government.  These  departments  touch  the  Brazilian  frontier  on 
the  eaet,  and  are  rich  pastoral  sections.  It  is  not  amiss  here  to  note 
the  general  excellence  of  the  passenger  equipment  and  rollinf^  stock 
of  the  ITrujfuay  railways.  The  locomotive  are  generally  of  the  Eng- 
lish type,  with  some  American  models.  Nearly  all  new  work  is  now 
done  at  the  extensive  shops  at  Penarol,  6  miles  from  MonteTideo, 
where  first-class  facilities  are  provided. 

Albebt  W.  Swaui,  Cbn^. 
Montevideo,  October  BO,  1901. 


OOMMBRCE   OP  DBUGITAT  IN   1900, 

This  office  has  been  furnished  with  the  official  tabulations  of  the 
commerce  of  Uruguay  for  1900,  from  which  these  condensations  are 
made.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  values  are  put  upon  the 
imports  by  the  customs,  and  that  they  are  above  their  real  invoice 
value  at  point  of  production,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent. 
The  following  is  tne  official  statement  for  the  vear  1900: 

IMPORTATIONS. 


Firat 

^^. 

Tbtid 

Fmrth 

Total. 

Dri  tal         em 

1,680,002 

, 

l4fi9,U& 

i.iu;»7 

'■1:1' 

asiassS'.".'.*':^:: 

est 
1,87; 

i 

S2S 

Raw  nuterfal  and  niMhlnery .... 

8,210,926 

5,912.720 

5,  so,  MS 

' 

' 

EXPORTATIONS 


n™t 

quarter. 

Second 
querwr. 

quarter. 

IRaurth 

quarter. 

Total. 

•207,607 
8,511.707 

B5;6« 

8,«2 

sz.se> 

«»2,126 
83,  OH 

G,fi06;zi0 

as 

•■iii 

4,720 
2S;7M 

».84».8n 

&.«18,»0 

'      ' 

A  comparison  with  the  trade  of  1899  shows  a  very  considerable 
decrease  in  both  exports  and  imports,  as  follows; 


Tear. 

B.„™. 

Imports. 

Ttwa. 

tM.57t.I64 
W.B8S.1S7 

^S:S 

7,185,977 

1.674,  MO 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  manufacturer  and  exporter  to 
note  wherein  these  decreases  are  found.  (    (10<?lc 
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ISM. 

4,801,783 

"SSi." 

B,  042,178 
2,211,010 

+111, 1«5 
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BXPORTATIONe. 


LlKM^k 

ES,^;iM 
100.  IBB 

iib;wi 

*K1*7W 

-"'^S? 

+IB,746 

»6,B74,1W 

J9, 888,187 

Net  loMI  decroue.  both  ctuiincatloiu.  18.780,158. 

As  the  largest  decrease  is  in  the  exports,  there  has  been  stagnant 
trade  in  near^  all  lines,  and  the  poor  irhest  erop  and  the  low  prices 
for  the  wool  clip  of  1900-1901  will  not  aid  this  condition. 

The  exportations  are  all  taxed  (except  wheat,  flour,  com,  and  lin- 
seed), and  this  tax  produced  direct  in  1900  the  sum  of  $1,118,797.  The 
tax  was  as  follows: 

Wool  in  general,  per  100  kUoe  (220.46  Ibe.) $1,480 

eheepekina,  per  100  kilos 960 

Hair,  per  100  kiloe 2.160 

Grease,  tallow,  and  aniniAl  oils,  per  100  kiloe 616 

Hoofs,  per  100  kilos 290 

Aahes  »nd  bones,  per  1 ,000  klloa 690 

Salted  01  hidee,  each SIO 

Dried  oi  hides,  each 150 

Salted  horee  hides,  each 140 

Dried  horse  hides,  each 071 

Dried  calf  and  nonato  skins,  per  100  kilos 1.300 

Horns,  per  1,000 3.300 

Jerked  beet,  per  100  kiloe 606 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  the  1  per  cent  additional  duty  for  port  works. 

ASDrnONAI.  8TATISTI0S  OF  TTBUOITATAN  OOHHXBOS. 

The  import  trade  of  Uruguay,  by  countries,  in  1900  was — 


o.„„. 

u™... 

Percent. 

OmtBriUlD 

1,2» 

si 

68.^ 
3» 

XA 
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Countries  contributing  1  per  cent  or  leas  are  Cuba,  Chile,  Holland, 
Pan^^ay,  Portugal,  and  MauritiuB.  The  increase  in  United  States 
commerce  has  been — 

Feiceol  I  Per  cent. 

1896 6.96     1899 8.56 

1897 (')        1900 9.10 

1898.: 7.80  I 

The  exports  for  the  year  1900  made  up  the  considerable  amount  of 
$29,410,862,  Uruguayan  gold.    The  conntries  taking  the  same  were — 

Percent. 


Great  Britain «.  78 

Fiance 16.29 

Braiil 26.83 


Atgentina  . 

8pain 

Italy 

Chile 

Cub» 


Grermany 9.44 

Under  free  wool  and  hides,  the  United  States  took  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  Uniguayan  exports.  Germany  now  holds  second  place  in 
the  list  of  importing  countries  and  has  built  up  a  most  valuable  trade  in 
manufactured  goo<fc.  The  three  items  of  lumber,  kerosene  oil,  and 
agricultural  implements  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  our 
imports  here;  but  the  last  two  years  show  a  greater  diversitication,  not^ 
wiuistanding  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  American  trade 
labors.  It  will  never  reach  its  proper  development  until  we  adopt 
the  methods  of  our  European  rivals  in  these  markets. 

Albert  W.  Swalh,  Consul. 

Montevideo,  February  7, 190S. 


ECONOMIO  OONDITION8  IN   DRUGDAY   IN   1901. 

Consul  Swalm  sends  from  Montevideo,  Jaruary  13,  1902,  a  retro- 
spect of  affairs  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  printed  in  the  Montevideo 
'nmes  of  December  31, 1901,  and  January  1, 1902,  which  i-eads  in  part: 

The  ^ear  has  been  neither  a  fat  one  nor  a  lean  one.    It  is  not  Biaiialed  by  epedal 

Srosperity  nor  by  great  diaaater;  and  perhaps  the  beat  we  can  Bay  for  it  ie  that  the 
epublic  has  juat  been  marking  time  and  prepariDgfor  what  there  is  great  reason  to 
hope  will  be  a  year  of  proeperity  and  pn^treee  in  190S. 

Two  causes  have  mainly  contribnted  to  the  duUneae  of  the  past  year.  Tht  first  of 
these  was  a  poor  produce  season.  The  wheat  harvest  was  a  lailure,  barely  eufflcing 
for  home  neceaaitiea.  and  leaving  practically  no  margin  for  export.  The  wool  clip 
went  off  better  than  in  1900,  but  at  minimum  prices;  and  other  products  gave  a  result 
below  rather  than  above  the  average,  so  that  on  the  whole,  farmers  and  estancieros 
had  little  chance  of  recovery  from  the  depression  of  1900,  and  there  was  a  corre- 
Bponding  reatrictioQ  in  commerce  of  consumption.  This  factor,  however,  we  only 
r«^rd  as  secondary.  The  produce  season,  if  not  brilliant,  was  certainly  a  long  way 
from  being  an  entire  failure— the  year  was  not  a  "lean"  one — and  the  country  ia  so 
fertile  ana  so  rich  in  reaources  that  there  is  always  a  large  balance  of  trade  in  its 
favor.  The  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  (the  figures  for  the  fourth 
<|uartcr  not  being  niady  yet)  were  t21, 617,418,  against  imports,  $18,179,065,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  83,438,453  on  the  nine  months  alone.  This  is  perhaps  rather  leas  than 
usual,  but  the  margin  should  be  sufficient.  The  more  important  and  permanent 
factor  in  the  restriction  of  consumption  and  of  commerce  is  to  be  found,  as  we  are 
constantly  having  occasion  to  My,  in  the  oppressive  and  obstnictive  fiscal  system  '' 


e  oUier,  and  in  oar 


dlyGOOt^lC 
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opinion  the  more  iofluentiol,  factor  in  the  dullnen  of  the  year  hae  been  of  a  political 
character. 

The  quanuitinee,  which  were  a  Btrong  adverae  factor  throughout  1900,  have  been 
leas  obtrusive  in  the  past  year. 

With  regard  to  pabhc  works,  the  year  muBt  be  marked  aa  a  decidedly  proCTeerive 
one.  First  and  foremoet,  the  worka  for  the  construction  of  the  new  port  of  Monte- 
video, aptly  described  as  a  "  national  aspiration,"  were  formally  inauvarated  on  the 
national  annivereary  of  July  18,  amid  great  official  and  pnbhc  rejMcing,  Actjve 
work  on  the  nine  is  commencing  by  degreee. 

Another  important  and  progressive  public  work  lias  been  the  completion,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company,  of  the  Western  Railway's 
Byatem,  after  an  interval  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  siuce  the  inception  of  the 
scheme.  The  final  branch  of  the  ttystem,  terminating  in  the  bright  and  progressive 
little  town  of  Mercedes,  was  inaugurated  just  a  fortnight  ago,  '  ' "  *  ■  ^        ■ 

making  the  first  through  trip  and  being  received  with  great  li 
nilway  system  opens  out  the  sonthwest^n  zone  of  the  Republic, 
able  agricultural  fertility  and  richness,  giving  it  direct  communication  c 


ntheother  band  with  Cotonia  and  Sauce,  where  excellent  port  i 
tion  is  nowprovidedfortheemharkation  of  produce  and  livestock.  It  also  provides, 
through  Colonia,  a  shorter  route  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayree,  but  this  is 
not  yet  in  working  order.  No  more  important  addition  to  the  railway  system  of  the 
Republic  has  been  made  for  many  years  past,  and  the  value  of  it  is  already  being  felt 
in  the  produce  season  now  commenced. 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  steady  but  nn ostentatious  progress  has  been  made  under 
Government  auspices  in  minor  works  of  transit  in  the  interior,  such  as  the  dredging 
and  canalization  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  building  of  bridges,  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  high  roads,  and  so  forth.  The  present  Government  has,  without  fuse,  been 
doing  some  excellent  work  in  this  respect,  the  benefit  of  which  will  soon  be  felt  in 
the  interior. 

The  cloae  of  the  year  has  brought  the  final  sanctjon  of  a  long-pending  arbitration 
treaty  between  this  Republic  and  Argentina,  which  provides  for  the  reference  to 
arbitmtion  of  all  questions,  without  reserve,  arising  between  the  two  countries.  A 
similar  treaty  has,  we  understand,  tteen  mode  between  Aiyentina  and  Paia^cuay. 

Though  commerce  and  business  generally  have  been  dull  and  depressed  during 
the  year,  there  have  been  very  few  failures  of  important,  in  marked  contrast  to 
what  has  happened  in  Buenos  Ayres.  This,  we  think,  may  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  countrv,  as  showing  that,  although  business  may  be  quiet,  it  is  sound  at  bot- 
tom and  conducted  on  caivfnl  and  conservative  principles.  In  fact,  the  speculative 
and  risky  elements  have  been  more  or  less  weeded  out  in  recent  years,  and  what 
remains  now  is  sound  and  well  established. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  occurrence  of  an  nnusual  number  of 
Btrikee,  extending  to  nearly  all  branches  of  labor  and  industry.  Many  of  these  were 
merely  for  shorter  hours  and  Sunday  rest,  and  the  demands  were  so  obviously  just 
and  reasonable,  and  so  strongly  supported  by  public  svmnathy,  that  they  met  with 
little  opposition.  When  questions  of  wages  were  involvea,  thev  became  more  com- 
plicated and  troublesome.  Professional  agitation  may  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  Strikes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  nae  to  be  recognized  that  the  fiscal  system 
is  also  responsible,  rtusing  the  prices  of  necessities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  dimmish- 
ing  the  opportunities  of  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  other.  Owing  to  this  fis- 
cal oppreesioD,  what  was  a  comfortable  wage  a  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  sc  

and  it  is  the  readjustment  that  is  at  the  base  of  the  trouble.     '"'-=-  -"—J-  - 


strone  reason  for  reforming  the  fiscal  system,  for  the  p 

ing  cus8e&  and  the  h^h  rate  of  living,  caused  by  injudicious  taxation,  act  as  a  fatal 

chec^  to  the  flow  of  immigration  which  the  Republic  greatly  needs  to  develop  her 


The  produce  season  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  the  Republic  has  ever  known. 
The  wneat  harvest,  which  last  year  was  a  failure,  is  described  as  magnificent  in 
both  quality  and  quantity,  and  there  will  be  a  large  surplus  for  export  Live  stock, 
wool,  and  maize  are  also  most  promising.  The  new  year  thus  opens  with  every 
promise  of  exceptional  activity  and  prosperity  in  producing  and  exporting  cin^les, 
and  this  can  not  fail  to  have  a  curresponoing  effect  on  business  in  generaH  Thus, 
the  immediate  outlook  is  unusually  hopeful — an  excellent  produce  season,  no  serious 
politioal  agitation  in  prospect,  and  no  cloud  of  importance  on  the  horison. 
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PAYSAJnOXJ. 


I  give  below  etafement  of  imports  and  exports  of  this  port  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1900  and  the  first  six  monuis  of  1901. 

The  figures  were  taken  from  Messrs.  Hufn^^I,  Plottier  &  Co.'s 
import  and  export  list,  and  the  values  are  based  on  the  invoices. 

Import*  from  the  VaiUd  Slaia  into  Paj/tandu,  Jufy  1  to  Vtcanher  31,  1900. 


Quutltlo. 

(ttSSS 

"•ts, 

418,  «n 
m.ooo 

U,000 
1M.600 

100 

1 

18,5*0 

i 
i 

105 

»,aj 

^^°!..!::::::::::::::::: 

?:SS 

!,MI 

FenplDi:  wire: 

ailvanlMd 

klloe>.. 

860 

fcir^:::::;:::::;::::::;:::::::;: 

(mrreta.. 

nmsber. 

Fiber-wire  i»iia 

v.v;;.v;;.v.;;.v.;,;iSSd.:: 
""T-- 

number.. 

" ■ 

'Of  2.2i>(H]iida. 
Exports  from  Paytandu  U>  Iht  United  StaUtfrom  Jjdy  1  tt 


QiuntltlM. 

Invoice  Taloe 

(Uulted  Suua 
foiaj. 

Boneti                                                                                           toM 
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Imports  from  Bdgivm  into  Paytanda,  July  1  U>  December  SI,  1900. 


NBtUI 

QuanUtlea. 

InTolMnlae 

Hoop  iron... 

klloi.. 

■S!S 
II 

(CSt&OO 

moo 

el  fendng  wire 

10,867.00 
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Exports  fnm  Payiauiu  to  Bdffmm,  July  1  to  December  31,  IflOO. 


QunUtla. 

Invoice  T«lue 

(UnlUd  StMM 

gold). 

Hnn 

ietu]r(ISbalBi) 

Uka.. 

■,100 

9,700 

tS,S7B.OO 

Bhee 

Si 

Jidcow 

:::::::::|:::: 

4T0!4S 
2.199.00 

lora  l«.l)C»bora.( 

do.... 

Importtfrom  Om  Untied  Kingdom  into  Fay^andu,  July  1  to  Deetmber  Si,  1900. 

MKrareofMoreluiuUte. 

<«.„»> 

'°"Sr^ 

asSS5^oS!S^ii4ii-i.;i :-^^':. 

«6.0OO 

",;S:S 

S:S 

There  were  no  exports  from  Paysandn  to  the  United  Kingdom  dur- 
ing the  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1900. 

fmpoTttfrom  the  Vaited  Slalet  into  Pagmmdu,  January  1  to  June  SO,  J901. 


«— 

(United  SUM 
(fold). 

428 

1:1 

1,126 
MS,  812 

'"'^ 

D»-^glJ5i«mbe, 

.-:-;^:: 

,S:S 

CMS"- 

2^2.00 

............^.. 

Export*  from  Paymndu  to  the  Vmted  SUOet,  Jamimy  1 

to  June  SO, 

1901. 

InToIco  T»luo 

(United  SUM 

gold). 

Bonw                                                                                                      w™ 

1,119 

Import*  from  BOgiu 

m  into  Payiantbt,  Januars  1  to  June  SO,  1901. 

Qoantlttra. 

iDToiceTalne 

(United  SUtei 

gold). 

Otlnaixea  Mael  ttnumir  wire 

8.7» 

ii 

»»,470 
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Expovbfrom  Paytcmdu  to  Beifoim,  January  1  (o  Jviae  SO,  1901. 


Mature  0 

t  merchaDdlM. 

Qoantldn 

Invoice  Tftlne 

Dry  tu  and  cow  hide* 

UlM'.. 

^1 

28,780 

t7«.ao 

^S8 



w.m.oo 

>  1  kflo=2.2a«  pooDdi. 

ImpOTtiftvm  the  OniUd  Kingdom  inlo  Paytandu  January  1  to  Jvntt  SO,  1901. 


Nature  of  m 

uchandlu. 

QuantlUM. 

(ITnltetlatat^ 
gold). 

kllw.. 

AS 

S1,«0.00 

«,  371.00 

JSSS 

Sar::^ ;""'!:::::::::::::::: 

■ 

•lkllO-Z.20»IKRllldL 

JtnpoiY*  ,^v)m  fVonot  tnfo  i\i|muuiu  January  1  to  June  Si 


QuantJtlei. 

Imolco  Talne 
{Dnlled  States 

gold). 

^ 

s,M>.oa 



John  G.  Hufnagel,  CommerciM  Agent. 
Patbandu,  October  6,  1901. 


VENEZUELA. 
MARACAIBO. 


Ck)ffee.  the  main  staple,  has  been  shipped  in  a  laiver  quantity  than 
in  the  year  before,  but  unfortunatelif  the  low  prices  nad  a  very  disas- 
trous influence,  as  well  as  the  revolution  and  the  trouble  with  Colombia, 
which  prevented  large  quantities  of  coffee  and  other  produce  from 
being  shipped  by  the  nver  and  lake  steamers  from  the  district  of 
Oucuta  in  Colombia,  as  well  as  from  the  Tachira  district  in  Venezuela 
to  this  port.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  quantity  over 
former  years. 

Shipments  during  the  calendar  ye4iv  ended  Decpmber  31,  1901,  have 
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been  53,312,611  pounds  ata  valuation  of  $4,355,102.84,  gold,  while  the 
year  before  42,998,825  pound§  were  shipped,  of  a  value  of|l4,096,564.8O. 
It  is  to  be  hOT>ed  that  the  future  will  bring  more  healthy  cODditiouH 
of  trade,  aa  coffee  planters  can  now  hardly  cover  ezpe&ses. 


The  export  of  hides  ia  still  increasing;  from  756,464  pounds  at  an 
invoice  value  of  $139,977.59,  gold,  in  1900,  to  960,761  pounds  valued 
at$157,887.26iDl901. 

The  reason  for  this  increase  is  found  in  the  war  between  Venezuela 
and  Colombia.  In  the  Tachira  district,  large  bodies  of  troops  have 
been  massed  for  months,  and  they  consume  many  head  of  cattle;  but 
most  of  the  hides  come  from  the  district  of  Sinamarca,  below  Mara- 
caibo  and  thef  rentier  of  the  Goajira  territory,  where  several  thousand 
soldiers  are  also  kept. 

The  order  issued  in  September  last  in  regard  to  sanitary  inspec- 
tion and  health  certificates  for  hides  to  be  introduced  into  the  United 
States  has  had  the  effect  of  improving  the  condition  of  these  articles. 

Smallpox  exists  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  hides  were  natu- 
rally handled  by  people  infected  with  the  disease.  The  danger  is 
averted  by  observance  of  the  order. 


Goatskins  to  the  amount  of  300,299  pounds  at  an  invoice  value  of 
$73,006.25  have  been  shipped,  against  267,262  pounds  at  a  valuation 
of  $66,987.80  last  year. 

Six  thousand  and  eighty-three  pounds  of  sheep  skins  at  a  value  of 
$734.38  were  forwarded. 

Calfskins  wei^hms  750  pounds,  valued  at  $128. 60,  were  invoiced. 

The  lost  two  articles  have  not  ^ured  in  the  exports  in  former  years, 
nor  have  cattle  hoofs,  of  which  5,234  pounds,  of  a  value  of  $208.50,  were 
this  season  forwardeo. 


This  was  shipped  to  the  amount  of  10,828  pounds,  valued  at  $449.51 


One  million  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-three  pounds  of  boxwood,  valued  at  $9,274.98;  cedar 
wood  (in  la^elogs,  weight  unknown),  valued  at  $3,865.74,  and  ebony 
wood  weighm^  111,840  pounds,  valued  at  $809.64,  were  the  principal 
shipments  in  this  line.  There  were  also  sm^ler  invoices  of  vera,  lignum 
vitee,  carreto,  and  chichiriviche  woods. 


This  consular  district  has  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  year  from 
political  troubles. 

Horses  and  mules  have  been  taken  for  army  use,  so  that  communi- 
catioQ  and  transportation  have  been  seriously  interrupted.     The  steamr  ^ 
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ers  plying  on  the  lake  and  the  rivers  were  taken  into  GrOTerament 
service. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  this  would  have  been  a  prosperous 
year,  as  it  has  rained  in  greater  abundance  than  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  asphalt  mine  "  Inciarte,"  near  the  river  Limon  below  Maracaibo, 
the  property  of  the  Uvalde  Asphalt  Company  in  New  York,  would 
have  been  finished  had  it  not  b^n  for  the  neavy  rains.  The  recruit- 
ing of  laborers  was  also  a  drawback.  As  the  dry  season  is  now  setdne 
in,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the  railroad  will  be  concluded 
and  the  asphalt  brought  into  the  market. 

E.  H.  Fldmachbb,  Oongul. 

Mabaoaibo,  Beo^nber  31, 1901. 


PTJERTO  CABEIiLO. 

Under  date  of  August  1, 1901,  Consul  B31swortb,  of  Puerto  Oabello, 
reports  that  the  value  of  the  import  trade  for  the  year  ended  June  SO, 
1901,  was  figured  at  $2,370^50.  The  export  trade  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  (3,337,223.  The  total  trade  was  distributed  according  to 
countries  of  origin  as  follows: 


BngUod 

United  sum... 
Oeinuny 


Cnbai  (cattle  and  hones)  . . 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  were: 


ArUcle. 

Amount. 

Aitlde. 

An»«nl. 

Anmdt. 
1CT24 

ass 

30,  an 

li 

ass 

isB 

•10,aS,42B 

•Valued  at  t5M,  est. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  were: 


Artlo]* 

Amomit. 

AiUclH. 

Amoant. 

eldiu: 

Pmmdt. 

■7,SM,SS« 

<V>lnedatrBB,(l». 

Mr.  Ellsworth  says: 

England  leads  in  the  sales  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  railway  sup- 
plies, securing  this  trade  through  the  efforts  of  commercial  travelers. 
There  are  no  English  or  American  husiness  houses  in  this  diBtrict. 

The  industries  of  Puerto  Cabello  are:  The  manufacture  of  hats 
(straw  and  palm),  leather  of  all  kinds,  shoes,  soap,  oil  of  cocoanut, 
candles  (tallow  and  stearin),  beer,  rum,  ice,  patent  medicines,  cigars 
and  cigarettes;  an  excellent  grade  of  tobacco,  grown  in  Venezuela,  is 
used. 

All  these  industiiea  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff.  Mines  of  gold, 
copper,  and  coal  have  been  discovered  near  Puerto  Cabello,  but  only 
the  copper  mine  has  been  worked.  A  fine  quality  of  marble,  said  to 
besuperior  to  the  Italian,  is  quarried  just  east  of  Puerto  Cabello  and 
used  for  the  local  manufacture  of  monuments,  table  tops,  slabs,  mantals, 
etc. 

An  electric-ligbt  company,  established  tea  years  ago,  supplies  the 
city  with  light.     The  manager  is  an  American. 

The  port  is  connected  wiui  interior  towns  by  two  railway  sTstems. 
The  Puerto  Cabello  and  Valencia  Railway  (British  corporation)  has 
trackB  tiirougb  the  city  to  the  wharves  and  connects  the  port  with 
Valencia,  a  city  of  over  40,000  population.  There,  the  Caracas  and 
Valencia  Railway  (German  corporation),  makes  connection  with 
Caracas.  The  Bolivar  Railway  Company  (British)  connects  with 
Puerto  Cabello  by  means  of  a  daily  steamer  from  its  terminal  station, 
Tucacas.  This  railway  extends  100  miles  into  the  interior  of  Vene- 
zueU,  and  unites  Puerto  Cabello  with  all  the  towns  and  cities  near  it. 

Importt  of  Puerto  QAdlo  eontidar  dutricl/or  thtfitealytar  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


Arttcles. 
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11 
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iZ 

sts 

'^Z 

1T,«I 

Miser 

uT^sai 
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Imparls  of  Puerto  CeAdlo  etmtular  dutriet,  etc — Continned. 


Artlclea. 

United 

SMMa. 

Ger- 

f™™. 

Italy. 

Holland. 

spa.-. 

England. 

^. 

■l«™ft 

AwikK. 

AxmA. 

^ 

AnIBd*. 
1,807 

3 
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P«^.. 
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'•Ii 

2,146 

8,226 

1:,^ 
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1,228 

71S 
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KB 

12.113 

111,468 

116.606 
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f,B 

'S;S 

.M 

s,a3s,«s 

-  & 

3,M» 
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7,B7* 

lis 

M'i-SSi-:::: 

„.Z 

4,988 

S;S 

2,689 
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W 

FIsM^maMrlali... 

i,m 

B,88B 
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75 

S 

828 

TB.!6a 

•"■S 

67,731 

80,847 
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400,672 

Sl» 

1,501 

S,2S3 
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8,788 

IS 
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i.si9 
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i8.rai 

1,590 

''S 

22 

640 

"•S 

8S,719 

3,066 

86,784 

8.679 

n.S. 

87 

4.189 

440 

27,647 

6,117 

>S9 
4,824 

m 

222 

'S'S 

"■IS 

48,807 

288.817 

20.471 

8,617 

s.'m6 

2,BZS 

1,988 

■■■» 

12.624 

6.006 

11,902 

ie.M8 

10,466 

24 

t» 
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Telegraph  nippll™.. 
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ImporU  of  Paerio  Cabelio  eonrnttar  <MrKt,  ttc. — Continued. 
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o  coMubxr  diUriet/or  thejiteai  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  quajitity  of  imports  and  exports 
of  Puerto  Cabello  for  the  fiscal  year  eoded  June  30,  1901. 
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EXFOBTB  AND  IMPOSTS  FOB  LACn  SIX  MONTHS  OP  1901. 

The  following  tables  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  consular 
district  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1901. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  exports  from  Valencia  are  not  included  in 
this  statement,  but  the  imports  of  that  agency  are  included,  as  it  would 
have  been  a  difficult  matter  to  separate  tiiem. 

ImporU  of  Puerto  Cabdio  comidar  dittrid  Jot  the  tic  Tnanlkt  ended  December  SI,  1901. 
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Imporit  i>f  l^terio  Cabtilo  eoMulaT  diitriel,  etc. — Continued. 
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>  ofPwrio  Cabdlo  contular  dutriel  for  the  «ir  numllu  ended  December  31,  1901. 
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LCTHBB  T.  ElLSWOBTH, 
Puerto  Oabello,  Decemher  31, 1901. 
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ASIA, 

ADEN. 

The  foliowiag  report  covers  the  year  ecded  Mamh  31,  1901,  and 
the  i^tatistics,  ualesd  otherwise  pointed  out,  relate  only  to  this  period. 
In  order  to  save  repetition,-  this  report  should  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  last  annual  report  oftrade,  which  can  be  found  on  pages 
877  to  880,  Commercial  Relations,  1900,  Volume  I. 

In  considering  the  trade,  it  should  be  remembered  that  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  the  plague,  which  was  epidemic  in  Aden  at 
that  time,  greatly  demoralized  business.  Aga.in,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  entire  year,  the  plundering  of  the  caravans  in 
Somaliland  by  the  Mad  Mullah  has  paralyzed  the  trade  between  the 
coast  towns  of  Somaliland  and  the  Eastern  Somali  and  (jalla  countries. 
The  raids  of  the  Mad  Mullah  have  had  a  verv  bad  effect  on  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  trade  (cotton  piece  ^oods),  and  to  this  can  be  attributed 
almost  the  entire  falling  off  of  this  traffic  in  the  pa^t  twelve  months. 

The  trade  of  this  port  last  year  amounted  to  $23,041,810,  and  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months  as  follows: 
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t2.M.m 
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The  trade  of  general  interest  is  that  classed  se 
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•iQ.an.Ktt 

1800-1901 

««5,8I0 

i».«fi 

The  decrease  noted  in  last  year's  report  was  attributed,  in  part,  to 
the  facilities  offered  for  direct  export  from  Red  Sea  ports  by  the 
Ehedival  line  of  steamers.  This  line  of  steamers  has  established  regu- 
lar sailings  and  secured  Suez  connections  for  transshipment,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  than  half  of  the  exports  from  certain  Red  Sea  towns 
and  a  quantity  of  imports  which  in  former  years  appeared  in  the  Aden 
returns  have  been  diverted  and  shipped  direct. 

Two  other  causes  have  been  noted  for  the  falling  away  of  the  trade, 
and  when  the  conditions  are  fully  understood,  it  seems  rather  a  sur- 
prise that  the  loss  has  not  been  greater.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  growing  practice  to  ship  direct  from  India  to  the  Somali  ports 
the  ghee,  rice,  and  other  provisions  that  are  consumed  there.  Tbia  was 
more  noticeable  last  year  than  before.  Then,  as  a  third  reason  (which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  not  been  so  noticeable),  there  is  tbe  free 
port  of  Djibouti,  which  has  had  excellent  shipping  facilities,  per  the 
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M.  M.  and  other  French  lines  of  steamers,  during  the  past  year.  There 
has  recently  been  opened  for  the  shipmeot  of  freight  about  100  miles 
of  railroad  on  the  proposed  line  from  Djibouti  to  Harrar,  which  acts  as 
a  feeder  for  the  port,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  the  near  future  Djibouti 
should  be  a  very  formidable  rival  for  all  that  African  trade  which  has 
been  brought  into  Aden  by  coasting  steamers  for  a  number  of  years. 

AltTICLES  OF   TRADE. 

The  staple  articles  remain,  for  import,  cotton  piece  goods,  kero- 
sene oil,  and  foodstuffs,  and  for  export,  coffee  and  the  skins  of  sheep 
and  goata. 

COFFEE. 

The  coffee  trade  this  year  has  been  larger  than  that  of  any  equal 
period  during  the  past  five  years.  The  average  price  was  10  per  cent 
lower  than  ^t  year,  but  the  declared  valuation  was  $2,056,711,  an 
increase  of  ¥332,662,  which  indicates  a  very  much  larger  proportion- 
ate gain  in  nuantity  produced.  France  is  the  largest  buyer  of  Mocha 
coffee,  and  tne  United  States  stands  second  on  ute  list,  taking  about 
one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

SHEEP    AND   GOAT  SKINS. 

The  sheep  and  goat  skin  trade  has  been  very  active,  and  the  year  has 
seen  tbe  establishment  of  two  more  European  firms  in  Aden  to  com- 
pete for  the  j>urchase  of  the  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  skins  annually 
offered  in  this  market  The  average  price  has  been  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  Ust  year. 

The  total  export  of  skins  for  two  years  has  been  as  foUowsi 
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EXPORTS  TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  articles  of  eimort  to  the  United  States  and  their  value,  appear 
in  the  following  table: 
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I  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  secure  the  data  of  imports  by  countries, 
as  the  publication  of  the  Trade  Returns  is  unusually  late  txiis  year.     ,|  , 
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COTTON    FABRICB. 

The  most  important  import  ia  that  of  cotton  fabrics.  These  are 
dbtributed  from  Aden  over  a  larger  area  of  territory  than  any  other 
article  of  commerce,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  tnule  to  any  part  of 
the  vsat  interior  is  noticed  in  this  line,  while  it  may  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  in  other  articles.  For  almost  the  entire  year, 
the  Mad  Miilkb  has  been  raiding  the  caravans  to  the  Galla  country 
and  sections  of  Somaliland,  carrying  on  his  war  of  loot  and  devasta- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  close  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce 
from  Aden,  and  to  this  cause  is  due  much  of  the  reduction  in  the 
piece-goods  trade,  especially  in  gray  cottons. 

Following  the  clarification  u^  in  my  last  report,  the  imports  of 
cotton  piece  goods  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1901,  were; 
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This  shows  an  immense  decrease  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
which,  however,  was  the  banner  year  for  these  imports.  Each  country 
has  suffered  some  loss;  the  least  is  from  India,  while  the  greatest  la 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  tiiat  this  will 
be  permanent,  but  on  the  contrary,  as  local  wars  are  suppressed  and 
avenues  of  tnde  are  made  more  secure,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  trade  will  increase  beyond  anything  yet  reached. 

The  unclassified  cotton  fabrics,  as  handkerchiefs,  goods  in  the  piece, 
etc.,  were  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Cotton  yarns  and  twists  were  imported  to  the  quantity  of  1,736,705 
pounds,  at  a  valuation  of  $341,208. 


Kerosene  stands  second  on  the  list  of  imports  from  the  nnited 
Stftt«s.  During  the  year,  there  were  imported  330,010  gallons  from 
ttie  United  States  and  232,752  gallons  from  Russia. 

WHEAT   FLOUB. 

For  some  months,  there  has  been  a  feeling  among  business  houses 
that  American  flour  could  be  imported  with  profit  into  Aden  and  Red 
Sea  ports.  Considerable  correspondence  and  inquiry  resulted  in  the 
importation,  by  an  American,  of  2,000  bags  last  February,  The  experi- 
ment has  not  proved  as  great  a  financial  Huccess  as  was  hoped  for,  but 
other  orders  nave  been  sent  since  the  close  of  the  year  which  this 
report  covers,  and  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  introduce  the  Ameri- 
can product  into  the  different  ports  along  the  Red  Sea.  It  takes  some 
time  to  bring  a  new  article  into  a  country  full  of  prejudices,  but  when 
thoroughly  known,  our  ffour  will  probably  be  able  to  enter  the  market 
in  competition  with  the  Indian  product.  There  seems  to  be  no  greater 
obstacle  to  overcome  than  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  (dealers  more 
tibau  consumers)  in  favor  of  the  Indian  Hour.     The  meitsbiuit  who 
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imported  the  fast  consignment  says  he  intendg  to  continue  to  handle 
our  flour  udUI  it  is  well  known,  when  he  thinku  its  superiority  will 
gain  for  it  a  part  of  the  Arabian  market. 

Those  who  have  already  imported  American  flour  are  W.  H.  Locker- 
man;  Bardey,  Buffard  &  Co.,  and  Menahein  Messa. 

Tola!  track  teith  ti>t  OnUed  SUOu. 


Total 2.fl21,« 
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CUSTOMS   DUTIBS.       ■ 

This  is  practically  a  free  port;  duties  are  levied  on  wines,  liquors, 
and  tobacco. 

LINE8  OF  COBtMUNlCATION. 

No  new  lines  of  steamers  have  been  established,  and  the  sailings  of 
the  regular  linea  remain  about  the  same.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
number  of  outside  cargo  steamers  has  not  been  so  great  this  year. 
Not  ao  many  direct  steamers  have  sailed  for  American  ports  as  for- 
merly. This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  the 
period  covered  by  this  report. 
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Aden,  November  18,  1901. 


E.  S.  OtraNiNQHAM,  Consul. 
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BBITISH  INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

I  give  below  a  statement  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  from 
the  United  Ein^om,  Germany,  and  the  United  States;  also  the  total 
imports  from  all  countries,  exclusive  of  Giovemment  stores,  and  the 
imports  by  the  Government  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1900. 
It  will  be  seen  what  a  small  percentage  of  these  immense  imports 
come  from  the  United  Stat«s,  and  what  an  opportunity  there  is  for  our 
manufacturers,  especially  of  metal  goods,  hardware  and  cutlery,  rail- 
way rolling  stock,  steel  rails,  and  all  other  railway  material;  mac&inery, 
and  millwork,  to  increase  their  trade  here.  Especial  attention  is  called 
to  the  vast  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  ana  other  manufactures  of 
cotton,  now  almost  monopolized  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  our  manufacturers  will  look  over  this  list,  they  will  see  what  an 
immense  market  they  are  neglecting.  By  sending  competent  repre- 
sentatives to  study  the  particular  kinds  of  goods  required,  and  furniab- 
ing  samples,  they  may  control  the  field  in  many  articles. 

R.  F.  PAiTBasoN,  Cknmil-GeneraL 

Caujutta,  April  2^  1901. 
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Grand  total  valuf  of  merchandtM  imporUii — Contiaued. 
GOVERNMENT  BTOREB. 
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Id  contiDoation  of  my  report  of  April  24, 1901,  showing  tiie  com- 
parative imports  into  India  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and 
the  Unit«d  States  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1^)0,  I  inclose  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  import  trade  of  India  during  that  year, 
which  I  have  ha^  precAred  by  one  of  the  most  intelligent  native  mer- 
chants of  Calcutta,  which  should  attract  the  attention  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  exporters. 

K,  F.  Pattbbson, 

Oimmd-Gma'at. 

Calcutta,  May  ^3,  1901. 


The  total  va]ne  of  importa  for  the  year  ended  Much  31, 1901,  ezduaive  of  Govern- 
ment stores,  stood  at  707,118,834  nipeee,  over  70}  baron,  or  $229,813,000;  those 
from  tbe  United  Kingdom  amountiiijg  to  48}  karora  (1158,000,000).  The  balance,  22 
karon  ({71,800,000],  repreeenta  the  imports  from  the  other  corapetinff  countries,  of 
which  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Fiince,  Germany,  Rusia,  the  United  States, 
Mauritius,  China,  and  the  StrBita  Settlements  were  the  principal.  United  States 
imports  amounted  to  H  barors,  or  84,000,000 — a  poor  ahowmg,  indeed. 

As  rwards  competition,  Rugsia  and  Mauritius  may  be  left  out  of  coneideratioT),  aa 
the  bulK  of  the  imports  from  those  two  countries  consisted,  respectively,  of  oils  and 
BUgar.  The  importa  from  the  remaining  seven  countries  were  varied  in  character, 
representing  goods  in  most  of  the  important  lines. 

At  present,  the  United  States  can  not  be  said  to  be  a  gucceesful  competitor  here. 
Deducting  the  value  of  mineral  oils  from  the  total  value  of  her  imports,  we  liaveonlf 
5,383,261  rupees,  or  (1,722,643,  to  represent  the  value  of  all  other  imports. 

The  figures  Bnow  that  In  various  lines,  United  States  manufacturers  are  totally 
unrepresented  and  In  others  to  a  very  small  extent,  indeed.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  they  can  and  do  turn  out  Al  goods,  iu  no  way  inferior  to  those  sent  by  ether 
countries.     A  bt^nning  should  be  made  in  the  lines  noted  below. 

Machinery,  ptnera.  kardvare,  andmeUdi.—In  this  line,  the  United  States  mannbc- 
turere  are  sure  to  take  the  lead,  provided  always  they  can  quote  "lower  figures;" 
failing  that,  they  should  send  gocMia  of  different  qualities. 

Pucegoodt,  h)mery,elc. — The  United  States  makes  a  very  poor  showing  in  this  line. 
These  goods  may  be  classed  unt?""  *'-.«-:.. u«ui«  u  ..^j  ^i..,  ..»*«....^*«i^.^»  .«  ..»_.  i-.». 
the  tobil  value  standing  at  25t 
imports  are  valued  at,  say,  7J  lakhs,'  or  only  t245,8E8. 

Matehm.—The  total  value  imported  amounts  to  3,476,938  rupees,  or  $1,112,300;  the 
Unit«d  States  is  nowhere,  whereas  Japan,  a  new  competitor  so  to  speak,  takes  the 
lead,  her  matches  being  valued  at  nearly  a  quarter  of  Ihe  total  amount  The  fore- 
going remarks  are  applicable  to  various  otiier  goods. 
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Tot/n. — There  is  ft  laroeftnd  ever  incretsiug  demand  for  toys,  e« 
ones.  If  puitaUe  models  are  selected,  the  toys  will  always  co 
sale,  even  if  the  market  be  Hooded  with  them. 

Enamtl  hoOou-  vxire. — The  people  here  use  quite  a  huge  number  of  hnus  uteDsile, 
pUtee,  tumblere,  and  other  ortituee  too  nameroos  to  menliaa.  These  beiDg  costly, 
the  middle  ftud  the  poorer  clanoi  can  not  a&ord  to  bay  aa  many  as  they  would  like, 
but  it  ia  a  well-known  fact  that  enameled  Roods  are  used  largely.  One  finds  them  in 
palatial  residences,  aa  well  as  in  hovels.  BraSB  spittoons,  lamp  stands,  betel  holdera 
or  cases,  and  numerous  other  articlee  are  in  daily  use  in  erery.  household.  If  these 
weretomake  their  appearance  in  the  market  in  a  new  garb  (withchea^T<|uotationB, 
ua  matter  of  course),  they  would  be  purchaaed  readily.  The  ureAt  thmg  la  to  select 
suitable  ramples  and  models,  for  use  ot  the  oiaDnfactarers.  Tbieis,  of  course,  not  the 
time  to  consider  the  question  in  detail,  but  it  is  certain  that  imports  into  India  from 
the  United  States  ran  he  quadrupled  if  suitable  arrangements  are  made  to  improve 
thcexisling  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

Pawn  Bibaki  Bosb. 


TBABB  OT  JXn>IA.  IN  1901. 

The  famine  which  affected  the  xecond  half  of  1899-1900  continued 
through  the  first  half  of  1900-1901,  and  left  ita  mark  upon  the  year. 
The  moDSOOD  was  not  unfavorable  on  the  whole,  althoueh  in  western 
India,  it  was  not  as  aatisfactory  as  it  might  have  been,  ancTthe  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  famine  in  that  region  was  neither  swift  nor  com- 
plete. For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  trade  was  depressed,  and 
its  revival  after  September  wan  not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  efface  the 
traces  of  famine  which  were  so  apparent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year.  The  continued  presence  of  plague  in  India,  in  epidemic  fonn, 
also  operated  to  embarrass  and  hinder  trade.  The  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  country  were  such  as  to  materially  reduce  the  ship- 
ments of  food  grains,  cotton,  and  oil  seeds,  the  most  important  staples 
of  the  export  trade,  although  in  the  case  of  cotton,  some  compensation 
was  obtained  from  the  unusually  high  range  of  prices. 

Bearing  in  mind  all  the  influences  tending  to  depression,  it  is  a 
matter  oi  surprise  that  the  value  of  trade  excelled,  on  the  import  side 
of  the  account,  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  two  years,  while  on  the 
export  side,  though  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  two  years,  it  was 
much  larger  than  in  any  previous  twelve  months. 

The  actual  value  of  the  trade  of  the  year  ia  subjoined,  with  the  values 
of  the  preceding  two  years  for  comparison,  estimating  rupee  at  32 
cents,  as  will  be  done  throughout  this  report. 

JngxrHg  and  exportt. 
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The  influence  of  the  drought  and  famine  upon  the  trade  of  the  year 
is  strong^ly  indic&ted  by  the  provincial  distribution  of  the  export  trade. 
From  Bombay,  the  exports  of  Indi&n  merchandise  declined  in  v&lue 
almost  11  per  cent,  and  the  exports  from  Karachi,  which  are  largely 
dependent  on  the  harveste  of  the  Punjab,  were  only  half  their  value 
in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  exports  from  Madras  and  Burma 
were  hardly  affected  at  all  and  those  of  Bengal  largely  increased. 


IMPOBT8  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

The  value  of  the  import^j  of  merchandise  exceeded  that  of  the  pr«- 
ceding  year  by  nearly  8  per  cent,  an  excess  which  was  in  part  due  to 
the  high  range  of  prices,  though  it  was  also  due  to  an  expansion  in 
the  volume  of  trade- — that  is,  in  the  quantities  of  the  articles  imported. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  19.9  per  cent,  since  1897,  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  articles  imported  into  India,  and  of  25.7  per  cent  in 
the  important  item  of  cotton  goods,  which  represents  36  per  cent  of 
the  a^regate  value  of  all  merchandise  imported. 

In  my  previous  reports,  I  have  noted  tjie  almost  anlimited  market 
in  India  for  cotton  piece  goods,  and  would  again  cai\  the  attention  of 
our  manufacturers  to  this  outlet  for  their  products. 

The  values  of  imported  merchandise  during  the  last  three  years  are 
as  follows: 

18B8-1899 J218,817,0»l 

1899-1900 226,279,962 

1900-1901 244,089,282 


Below  are  the  figures  representing  the  imports  of  cotton  goods  in 
the  last  two  years  (in  millions  of  yards): 
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The  quantities  imported  from  England  (in  millions  of  yards)  were: 
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In  the  case  of  gray  and  white  goods,  the  English  manufacturer  has 
an  almost  complete  monopoly,  92.2  per  cent  and  98.7  per  cent,  respeo 
tively.  In  colored  goods,  the  importation  from  the  United  Kingdom 
represented  only  95.3  per  cont.  The  small  balance  is  credited  to 
French  and  German  prints  and  chintzes;  none  eame  from  the  United 
States.  .-I 
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The  figures  below  show  the  importfttion  of  hardware  and  cutlery  for 
the  two  years  mentioned: 
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Id  these  articles,  the  trade  haa  increoaed  considerably,  but  some  of 
the  apparent  }{ain  is  due  rather  to  high  prices  than  to  augmented  impor- 
tations. The  market  is  being  bupphed  more  and  more  with  hard- 
ware of  continental  manufacture — German,  Austro-Hunesrian,  and 
Belgian.  Importations  from  Austro-Hungary  have  more  than  doubled 
in  three  years,  and  from  Germany  they  nuye  increased  75  per  cent. 
The  demand  in  the  Indian  market  is  for  the  cheapest  and  common- 
est kinds  of  hardware,  and  the  continental  manufacturer  is  readier 
than  his  English  rival  to  make  such  articles.  The  better  kinds  of  goods 
classed  under  the  head  of  hardware  and  cutlery  still  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  but  while  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
trade  of  91,322,000  in  three  years,  only  (644,000  of  the  increase  is  due 
to  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

With  proper  efforts,  our  manufacturers  of  these  goods  might  get  a 
considerable  share  of  this  large  trade. 


The  figures  below  give  the  importations  of  railway  material  in  the 
past  three  years: 
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The  increasing  prepondei'ance  of  imports  for  the  Government  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  tiie  slate  owned  19,197  miles  of  the  25,036 
miles  in  operation  at  the  end  of  tiie  year  1900-01.  There  were  3,220 
tons  of  rails  imported  from  the  United  States  last  year,  besides  loco- 
motives and  other  material. 


Kerosene  oil,  the  largest  item  of  imports  from  the  United  States, 
has  fallen  off  within  the  past  few  years.  Some  years  ^o,  the  imports 
of  American  oil  approximated  26,000,000  gallons  annually;  in  1898-99, 
they  were  21,000,000  gallons;  in  1899-1900,  only  12,750,000,  and 
last  year  they  were  reduced  to  5,102,000  gallons,  while  the  importa- 
tions of  Russian  oil  have  risen  rapidly,  until  last  year  they  reached 
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67,850,000  galloDS.  Ab  long  as  kerosene  was  almost  exclusivelj  used 
W  the  European  population  and  b;  the  wealthier  classes  of  uatives  in 
toe  towns,  Ainerican  oil  had  the  preference,  as  it  was  of  better  quality 
and  the  difference  in  price  was  not  to  the  consumer  ao  material  a 
consideration,  but  when  the  oil  reached  the  lower  classes  of  the  native 
consumers,  the  case  was  different,  for  they  were  content  witii  an 
inferior  quality  at  a  lower  price.  The  Russian  oil  was  still  further 
cheapened  by  being  imported  in  bulk  in  tank  vessels.  Tanks  are  now 
being  constructed  for  American  oil  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  and 
it  will  be  imported  in  bulk,  so  as  to  compete  more  successfully  with 


There  was  a  large  expansion  in  chemicals  and  drugs,  prominent 
under  the  latter  head  being  tobacco,  which  represents  more  than  a 
third  of  the  imports  in  this  line.  The  trade  attained  a  value  of 
91,316,000  in  the  year,  an  unusually  high  figure.  The  value  of  ciga- 
rettes was  about  4S  per  cent  of  the  whole  value  of  imported  tobacco, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  continue  to  increase,  as,  in  the  IhtK^ 
towns,  the  natives  are  smoking  cigarettes  instead  of  hukka.  T^e 
American  cigarettes  are  now  acquiring  a  prominent  position  in  the 
trade,  and  direct  importations  are  largely  increasing,  taking  the  pUce 
of  the  Egyptian,  Turkish,  and  continental  manufactures. 

OENERAL  DI8TIt3UTION  OF  THE  IHFOBT  TBADE. 

The  value  of  ^e  imports  of  forei^  merchandise  in  the  last  three 
years  was  distributed  among  tiie  principal  countries  with  which  the 
tnde  was  carried  on  as  follows: 


Dnlted  Kingdom.... 
AuMrlK-HuDgary  . . . . 

Oermuiy 

BeMum 

Uunltliu 

BlnluBettlemenu .. 
United  StBia 


i8HkM  iR»-i«n    incMii 


From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  last  year  the  United  Kingdom 
had  63.8  per  cent  of  the  import  trade,  and  the  United  States  onW  1.6 
per  cent;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
goods  imported  was  of  American  origin,  credited  to  the  countries 
uirough  which  it  passed,  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  that 
country  reexports  more  American  goods  than  any  other  European 
nation. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  and  tbeir  values  in  the  last  three 
years  were: 


Article. 

lB9e-M. 

18W-W00. 

.»M». 

in 

i 

KT.  814,846 

sa,  481.200 

26.820.207 

Bi,7M.a» 

29.im.TGS 
2fl,2Bl.BS» 

ISJffi 

8,47S,1M 

S2,40T,«e2 
28,844.012 

111 

8;4a>;948 

Hides  and  skins  are  largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  besides 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  jute  manufactures,  in  the  form  of  gunny  bags 
and  cloth;  15  per  cent  of  the  raw  jute  exported,  and  indigo,  tea,  etc., 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $22,000,000. 

The  vauie  of  the  exports  of  Indian  produce  and  manufactures  in  the 
last  three  yearu  was  distributed  in  the  ratios  stated  below  among  the 
principal  countries  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on: 


While  the  United  States  receives  6,0  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  of 
India,  ahe  has  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  import  trade. 

India's  trade  in  merchandise,  imports  and  exports,  was  distributed 
last  year  as  follows: 

Europe 1386,346,600 

AJrica  and  adjacent  islandn S6, 55fl,  680 

Asia 126,097,920 

America 32,194,880 

Australia 8, 615, 360 

Total 687,813,440 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  trade  of  India  is  with  European 
countries,  the  United  Kingdom  receiving  the  lion's  share;  that  country, 
indeed,  controls  from  44  to  45  per  cent  of  the  world's  trwle  with  India. 

As  1  have  urged  in  previous  reports,  American  trade  here  might  be 
lai^ly  increased  by  well-considered  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  manu- 
facturera  and  exporters. 
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In  a  report  dated  June  5, 1901,^  I  recommeiided  the  establishment 
by  our  mauufacturers  of  a  "muBeum  of  samples  of  maau^ctured 
goods''  in  Calcutta,  which  is  the  large  distributin|f  pointof  India,  aod 
said  that  it  would  increase  their  ealea  enormously  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  desire  to  again  urge  the  importance  of  establishing  suclt  a  museum, 
either  by  a  combination  of  manufacturers,  or  by  some  enterprising 
business  man  who  could  get  sampler  of  the  various  goods  manufactar^ 
in  the  United  States  anasell  therefrom,  and  have  the  goods  delivered 
direct  to  the  purciiasers. 

B.  F.  Faitebson, 

Calcutta,  An^vsi  W,  1901. 


TRADE  OF  BBinSH  INDIA  JS  1901.— aUFPLEHZNT AST. 

I  have  already  reported  on  the  trade  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1001  {the  fiscal  year  of  Biltish  India  ends  March  31),  but  I  give  below 
Uie  increase  ana  decrease  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  for  the 
six  months  ended  June  30, 1901,  compared  with  the  correspooding  six 
months  of  1900: 


»,»-» 

IKxnmo. 

"ii 

n.016.1« 

1,1M,IS8 

KXFORn. 

•■sas 

2,M»,«i 

4,7U,4M 

The  southwest  monsoon  has  brought  rain  throughout  India,  which 
assures  a  good  harvest,  larger  export^,  and  increased  trade  during  the 
coming  year. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tariff  during  the  past  12  months. 
On  general  merchandise  it  is  5  per  cent;  on  spirits  and  firearms  it  is 
higher,  but  all  machinery  is  free.  British  India  is  now  a  gold-standard 
country,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  fixed  by  the  government  is  15  rupees 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  country  of  origin  is  required  to  be  marked  on  all  packages  of 
merchandise  imported. 

No  passports  are  required  in  India,  and  commercial  travelers  are 
not  asked  to  pay  a  license  to  do  business.  Duty  collected  on  samples 
is  refunded  wben  they  are  taken  out  of  the  country. 


■  Consular  Reports,  No.  252,  Beptember,  1901. 
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The  aver^re  time  by  direct  steamship  from  New  York  to  Calcutta  is 
sixty  days.  Freight  rates  have  been  considerably  advanced  during 
the  past  year. 

I  nave  no  suggestions  to  make  that  have  not  already  been  made  in 
previous  reports;  but  would  again  urge  our  manufacturers  to  make 
greater  efforts  to  secure  their  share  of  the  importaut  trade  of  this 
country. 

R.  F.  Pattersok, 

Ckmmd-Oeneral. 

Calcutta,  September  26, 1901. 


BOMBAT. 

The  followiDg  report  is  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1901.  The 
data  are  furnisbed  by  the  governments  of  India  and  Bombay,  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate. 

A  karor  is  equal  to  100  lakhs,  or  10  millions,  and  a  lakh  is  100,000 
rupees.  The  legal  value  of  the  rupee  is  15  rupees  to  the  pound  st«r- 
Ung,  or  1  rupee=l8.  4d.  This  has  been  about  the  average  exchange 
onXondon  during  the  post  year,  from  which  it  has  varied  less  than  a 
farthing.  This  would  make  the  rupee  equal  to  about  32^  cents  United 
States  currency. 

The  tOQ  used  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  and  the  hundredweight 
equals  112  pounds. 

Where  values  are  given  for  purpose  of  comparison  they  are  in  rupees; 
otherwise,  they  are  reduced  to  the  standard  of  the  United  Slates. 

-      BOMBAY  TRADE. 

The  district  of  the  United  States  consulate  at  Bombay  includes  all  of 
the  western  half  of  India,  and  has  for  its  two  princii»l  seaports  Bom- 
bay and  Karachi.  The  sea-borne  trade  of  the  port  of  Bomoay  for  the 
year  1900-1901  amounted  to  952,028,118  rupees  ($299,409,138),  as 
against  1,038,027,391  rupees  ($336,233,902)  m  1899-1900,  showing 
a  decrease  of  8  karors  and  10  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. 
The  decline  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  foreign  trade,  and 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  combined  influence  of  such  untoward  events 
as  the  famine,  the  plague,  and  the  trouble  in  China. 


The  value  of  merebandise  imported,  exclusive  of  private  treasure 
and  government  stores  and  treasure,  amounted  to  263,405,990  rupees, 
($85,606,947),  being  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent  over  the  total  of  the 
previous  year.  The  items  in  which  the  largest  increase  was  recorded 
were  raw  silk,  silk  manufactures,  refined  sugar,  raw  cotton,  grain  and 
pulse,  metals  and  oils;  the  increase  seeming,  strange  to  say,  to  be  in 
articles  which  pay  duty.  The  articles  which  show  mxm  deci-eases  are 
coal,  cotton  twist,  and  yarn,  cotton  manufactures,  jewelry,  machineiy, 
railway  plant  and  rolling  stock. 
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The  exports,  including  reexports  of  foreign  merchandise  and  exports 
of  Indian  produce  aod  maaufoctures — but  excluaive  of  Government 
stores  and  treasure  and  private  treasure — amounted  to  271,677,963 
"""  Bombaj-  exports  are  classified  under  two 


headings — exports  of  foi'eign  merchandise  and  exports  of  Indian  prod- 
uce and  manufactures.  Ine  exports  of  foreign  merchandise,  which 
might  more  appropriately  be  designated  the  reexport  trade,  showed  a 
diminution  of  nearly  2i  lakhs,  or  1  per  cent.  The  value  of  Indian 
produce  exported  indicated  a  decline  of  nearly  11  per  cent.  This  is 
entirely  due  m  the  drought  and  consequent  famine  of  1899-1900,  and 
theslenderness  of  the  crops  in  the  succeeding  year.  Even  during  the 
year  under  review,  the  famine  continued  to  affect  trade,  not  only 
within  the  Bombay  Presidency,  but  in  the  neighboring  provinces, 
which  in  good  years,  export  their  surplus  products  through  Bombay. 


The  imports  of  private  treasure  (not  Government)  were  valued  at 
$31,724,699,  as  ag^nst  $47,577,655,  and  the  exports  at.t20,997,ii07,  aa 
against$M,194,16S  in  1899-1900. 


IUFORT8  OF  HBBCHANDI8E. 


The  following  table  shows  important  articles,  number,  and  value  in 
dollars,  in  the  import  trade  at  Bombay  for  the  year  1900-1901,  com- 
pared with  1899-1900: 


UM-IVOO.      1900-1X11.      1R»-I«01.     IMO-lWIl. 


Animal^  llTlng 

Apparel,  tic 

Arnu.  ■nununlUon,  uid  mlliUryMona 

Boob  and  printed  matter  (IncJndliw  maps  and 

fh^rta) „  hundredweight.. 

Building  and  enrlneCTliiB  materia  !■ 

Cablnel  ware  and  furniture 

Candles pound*. . 

Carriages  and  carta  {eicludlDg  railway  carriageB), 

and  pam  thereof 

Chenilcala 

Clockii  and  walcbei number.. 

tMBee......'. iinndred  weight.. 


TwlBland  yam pooiida.. 

Dniga,  medicJnea,  and  naroMlca  (ezcludlnc  cbem- 
leali] 

Dyeing  and  tanning  malerlala 

EarUiernware  and  porcelain  (excluding  eartbem- 
wan  piping) 

Plaji.  manuiacturea. 

Olua  and  glanware 

Oraln  and  pulw hundred  weight. . 

GDmii  and  realm do 

Manlwareandniilery  (Including plated  ware) 

houdiedwe^ht.. 

.ralun.appllaticea,  and  parts  tbereot. 


sia,su 

17G,» 


I«8,4>1 
MB.tST 

176, cat 

11«,249 


1S7S 

2iB,2n 


HldcnandsklOB . 


Iiutraini 


and  Rhoea) 

Hadiinerr  aiid  njii  wor 


IDT,  HI 
307,0(7 


1,171, 187 

i,aot,se7 

11,S«B,TM 


19«,»1 

1,0m,  Ma 
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iM»-iini.    ua^uxn. 


Bklhrar  pUnt  uid  ralUiic 


4,STZ,82S 

•m.ito 

2,348,116 

&,ODe,m 


6,3l2,n0 

«a,we 

221,116 
4sg,»K 
US,  MO 


PBIMCIPAL  OCPOBEi. 

Anmialg,  living  {mogtly  horae$). — The  imported  English  horses  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  valuable  breed.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
horses  imported  came  from  Persia.  Imports  of  Persian  horses  have 
regained  the  position  lost  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  plague;  and  the 
quality  seems  to  have  improved,  as  the  price  has  mcreased.  The 
trade  from  Turkey  in  A&ia.  seems  to  be  steadily  declioing,  while  that 
from  Australia  is  getting  a  firmer  hold  of  this  market.  Queensland 
horses  do  not  seem  to  m  satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  heavy  drop  (of 
216)  this  year.  About  800  Australian  horses  have  been  imported  by 
the  GovBrnment  for  remount  purposes. 

Appard. — -There  is  a  small  decrease  this  year.  The  heaviest  is  in 
tlie  imports  from  Austria-Hungary,  mostly  in  Swiss  embroideries  and 
cheap  Austrian  hats.  The  decliue  in  Bussian  imports  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  heavy  increase  in  imports  from  E^ypt,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable portion  represents  Russian  goods — gold  and  silver  lace  trans- 
shipped in  Port  Said.  The  imports  from  China  and  Japan  show  a 
considerable  increase,  the  diversion  of  goods  to  the  Paris  exhibition 
last  year  having  caused  only  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  Bombay 
trade. 

BooU  and  shoes. — ^There  is  a  decline  of  about  $10,000  from  the 
imports  of  last  ^ear.  The  falling  off  of  the  English  imported  shoes 
represented  twice  tbiti  decrease,  the  deficit  being  made  good  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  the  United  States,  the  latter  having  more  than 
auadrupled  its  shipment  of  the  previous  year.  There  is  a  marked 
emand  by  the  better  classes  for  a  superior  shoe,  in  quality  as  welt  as 
in  workmanship  and  style.  The  American  last  seems  to  be  greatly 
growing  in  favor.  The  shoe  is  longer  than  the  foot,  which  adds  to 
appearance  and  comfort.  The  leather  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  shows 
highly  improved  methods  in  tanning.  "Top"  boots  are  little  worn 
in  this  country.  All  low-quarter  shoes  are  called  shoes^  and  all  shoes 
that  come  above  the  ankle  are  called  boots.  Hence  a  simple  laced  or 
buttoned  shoe,  in  America  termed  a  shoe,  would  be  called  in  India  a 
"boot."  GoOt^lc 
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CkMnet  ware  and  furniture.— ThtiTe  was  an  increase  of  imports 
over  lant  year;  largely  made  by  English  and  German  shipments  of 
bent-wood  ware.  A  number  of  American  roll-top  desks  nave  been 
sent  on  private  orders.  There  is  a  large  tield  here  for  American  office 
and  school  furniture. 

Ga/rriaoes. — These  show  a  decline  of  28  per  cent.  The  trade  has 
steadily  increased  for  the  past  five  years  till  last  year.  A  reaction 
was  only  natural  and  was  probably  due  to  the  falling  off  in  the  imports 
of  bicycles,  with  which  the  market  seems  to  be  overstocked.  The 
decrease  is  distributed  amongst  most  of  the  countries  from  which 
imports  are  received,  except  Gfermany,  which  shows  a  slight  increase — 
about  tl.OOO.  There  was  a  decline  of  some  978,000  in  the  English 
imports,  (9,000  in  the  American,  and  about  t3,000  in  the  Belgian. 
The  '^American  wheel,"  on  account  of  its  Ujghtness,  strength,  and 
reasonable  price,  is  well  received  and  is  mach  in  use. 

Clocks  and  watches. — The  imports  for  the  last  two  years  were: 


Coontrin. 

isw-uao. 

IKO-UOi. 

liQ«nUtj. 

V*11W. 

Luutr 

Vklne. 

1 

m.«K, 

38T,ra) 

i44,m 

The  trade  in  better-class  articles  from  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kinj^om  has  kept  up.  Any  decline  is  in  the  cheap  Swiss 
manufactures,  which  are  shipped  from  various  ports.  Owing  to  the 
exhaustion  in  Switzerland  of  the  previous  year's  stock  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  materials  necessary  for  manufacture  there,  clocks  "  made  in 
Gtermany"  and  even  watches  have  been  largely  imported,  so  that  the 
total  under  this  head  is  the  largest  since  the  year  1S95-96. 

Goal. — ^The  following  were  the  foreign  imports  for  two  years,  con- 
trasted witii  those  from  Calcutta: 


Country. 

ISW-lKIO. 

190O-U01. 

auuitit,^ 

Value. 

anuiUtl. 

v^ue. 

c,BM.an 

■as 

ii! 

tl<MO 

l,«ffi,435 

78.  aa 

(72,  IM 

The  imports  of  foreign  cosJ  are  the  lowest  for  the  last  decade, 
while  the  imports  of  Indian  coal  into  this  port  have  increased  nearly  six- 
fold during  the  past  six  years.  Comparing  the  previous  year  wiui  the 
present,  the  drop  in  English  coal  is  aoout  71  per  cenu  in  Japanese  coal 
over  64  per  cent,  and  uie  imports  from  Australia  have  ceased  alto- 
gether.   The  high  prices,  ruling  from  20  to  36  per  cent  over  those  of 
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the  preTious  year,  partly  explain  the  decrease  in  imports  from  the 
United  KiDgdom.  The  figures  of  the  importB  of  Indiaa  coal  above 
giveo  represent  the  quantity  received  into  ^mbay  by  aea.  The  figures 
of  the  rail-borne  ti-acie  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  year  are  not 
at  hand,  but  judging  by  the  receipts  of  the  first  three  quarters,  the  dis- 
tribution of  Indian  coal  over  the  whole  Bombay  presidency  is  likely 
to  nearly  double  that  of  last  year.  With  the  increasing  facilities  for 
the  transport  and  distribution  of  Indian  coal,  ita  cheapness  is  sure  to 
beat  down  alt  foreign  competition.  The  quality  obtained  from  Indian 
mines  is  improving  gradually,  as  the  lower  strata  of  the  mines  are 
reached.  The  high  freight  rates  prohibit  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can coal. 

Coiton,  ravy. — The  quantities  imported  duiing  the  past  year  from 
the  various  main  sources  were: 


Country. 

1«W-1»01. 

ei»mltr. 

Valnfl. 

Cat. 
11S,&13 

ii'.eti 

SS 

lier~"unMa 

iSkS 

216,381 

2.197.660 

The  increase  shows  that  high  prices  were  ruling  thronghoutthe  year. 
It  also  testifies  to  the  pau<;ity  of  the  Indian  crops,  which  necessitated 
the  impoiiation  of  foreign  staples  to  feed  the  mills,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  worked  "snort  time  "during  the  year.  More  thao 
half  the  quantity  came  from  England,  and  represented  American  cot- 
ton. Imports  of  the  I^ptian  long  staple  were  about  14  per  cent  leas 
in  quantity  than  in  the  previous  year,  though  the  value  shows  an 
increase  of  over  25. 5  per  cent.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  year  is  the 
import  of  cotton  from  China  and  Japan,  over  a  lakh  (^2,500)  being 
received  from  the  former  and  over  3t  lakhs  from  the  latter.  The  politi- 
cal crisis  in  China  and  the  chance  of  realizing  good  prices  in  Bombay 
explain  the  exports  from  that  place.  Japan,  too,  could  not  utilize  her 
holdings,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  her  exports  of  yarn  to  China,  and 
the  financial  stress  that  her  mill  industry  was  suffering  made  her  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices  to  dispose  of  her  stock  in  India.  The 
stock  consisted  of  the  low  qualities  which  she  had  taken  from  India  in 
previous  years. 

Ootton  twist  (md yam. — The  heavy  decline  of  24,5  per  cent  is  due 
to  two  causes:  the  high  prices  that  have  ruled,  in  sympathy  with  raw 
cotton,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  fact  that  exports  of  local  yam  to 
China  were  stopped  owing  to  the  Boxer  imbroglio.  Many  of  the  local 
mills,  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  able  to  weave  cloth 
from  finer  yams,  preferred  to  manufacture  coarse  cloths,  such  as  shirt- 
ings and  long  cloths  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  country,  which  could 
not  be  supplied  from  England,  owii^  to  high  prices  prevailing. 
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Chiton  manufactures. — The  followiaff  table  shows  the  figurea,  aoder 
eereral  sabheads,  for  the  year  1900-1901: 


QHMnatT. 

Value. 

Sis 

28,871 
B,Sft4.T» 

11 

■■US 
SIS 

Sis*?.:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::: 

:;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;:;;:!*:; 

21,77«.3M 

This  ia  a  decline  of  over  10  per  cent  in  cotton  piece  goods,  and  illus- 
trates the  result  of  the  odveriiitieB  which  western  India  has  had  to  face 
during  the  year.  The  after  effects  of  the  famine  of  189t)  continued  to 
be  felt  during  the  whole  year.  Though  the  good  rains  of  1900  have 
gone  a  great  way  to  relieve  the  acute  diatreas  from  which  western 
India  was  suffering,  the  masses  have  not  yet  accumulated  sufficient 
means  to  enable  t£em  to  purchase  anytliing  but  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  The  high  price  of  cloth  also  partly  accounts  for  the  decline. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  such  distant  provinces  as  the  Northwest  and  the 
Punjab,  which  draw  upon  Bombay  fortheir supplies,  could notoperate 
freely.  The  import  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  usually  an  index  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  exceptional  decline  this  year  indi- 
cates that  India  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  inflicted  upon  it 
by  the  recurrence  of  pli^ue  and  famine.  The  imports  of  *'gTay '' show 
a  decline  of  7  per  cent  in  value.  There  was  an  increase,  however,  in 
"mulb"  and  "drills,"  mostly  American  "Pepperills"  and  T  cloths; 
most  of  the  latter  are  reshipped  to  Persia.  The  "whites''  show  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  colored  goods  notably 
declined,  owing  to  a  stopcnge  of  demand  from  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar, 
usually  most  prosperous  districts,  which  suffered  severely  from  the  late 
famine.  Of  the  total  decline  in  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods,  the 
bulk  naturally  fell  to  England.  Yet  the  imports  rrom  the  United 
States  under  "grays"  increased  $86,000,  and  under  "colored,"  over 
$38,000  in  value  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
11  millions  sterling  ($53,531,500)  is  invested  in  the  cotton-mill  industry 
in  India,  and  that  about  73  per  cent  of  the  mills  are  located  in  the 
Bombay  presidency. 

Manu/oGtured  tobacco. — Cyars  seem  to  be  going  out  of  fiishion, 
whereas  cigarettes  are  becoming  popular  wiUi  most  classes  of  natives. 
The  increase  is  largely  from  the  United  States,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  having  placed  some  active  representatives  in  Bombay  to  look 
after  their  interests. 

Dyeing  and  tanniju/ materials. — Under  this  bead,  there  is  an  increase 
of  pearly  3  lakhs,  after  a  very  heavy  decrease  in  the  preceding  year. 
Aniline  dyes  seem  to  be  finding  ravor  bei'e  as  they  have  done  in 
Europe,  both  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  their  quick  effects. 
These  facts  explain  the  heavy  increase.  Imports  of  the  Utter  include 
a  cheap  popular  dye  known  as  Kongo  red,  in  which  Switzerland  and 
HoUaad  are  successfully  competing  with  Austria  and  Germany.    Sof- 
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fron  sbowB  an  adranoe  of  about  $19,440.  The  pricea  in  Spain  have 
been  low,  owing  to  a  eood  crop.  The  dealers  here  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  to  replenish  their  stocks. 

Grain  and  ptdae.— There  has  been  an  increase  of  $677,806,  mostly 
ia  wheat  from  Australia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Persia,  and  in  Anserican 
and  Danubian  maize.  To  this  Sgure  must  be  added  the  imports  of 
rice  from  Burmab,  which  showed  an  increase  of  $6,053,310.  The 
increase  of  the  food  grains  above  the  abnormally  heavy  imports  of 
last  year  indicates  that  the  effects  of  the  famine  of  1899  have  been 
acutely  felt  throughout  the  year,  in  spite  of  the  rains  of  1900. 

HardnBm-e  and  cutlet^. — Tbe  value  of  the  trade  under  this  head, 
which  includes  sewing  machines,  with  tbe  chief  sources  of  supply 
during  the  last  eight  years,  was  as  follows: 
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There  has  been  a  rise  of  $SS,037,  which  is  spread  over  all  the 
countries  from  which  the  goods  are  received,  except  the  United  King- 
dom, which  shows  a  decline  of  $76,984.  Tbe  largest  increase  is  in 
German  imports,  which  show  an  advance  of  $61,605.  Sewing  machines 
declined  558,  or  $6,879.  This  trade  is  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
machines  are  being  distributed  over  the  whole  country  by  tbe  hire 
system,  where  they  are  not  actually  sold. 

Machinery  and  m^work. — The  decline  of  over  48  lakhs  ($1,398,300), 
though  heavy,  was  anticipated  from  previous  reports.  The  years 
imports,  though  smaller  ftian  those  of  tbe  vear  preceding,  are  still 
heavy,  considering  the  sorry  plight  to  which  the  mills  in  the  Presi- 
dency were  reduced,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  cotton  crops  in  1899 
and  to  the  China  trouble,  which  entirely  closed  the  only  outlet  for 
Indian  yam.  The  cotton  crops  for  the  year  1900,  though  showing  an 
improvement  over  those  of  1899,  were  not  satisfactory,  and  prices 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  sympathy  with  the  abnormal  rise 
in  American  rates.  In  view  of  tbe  dearness  of  raw  materials,  tbe 
absence  of  demand  from  China,  and  the  adverse  circumstances  with 
which  the  mill  industry  has  had  to  contend  for  years  past,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  there  should  be  such  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
imports  of  mill  machinery  during  the  past  two  years.  Imports  from 
tbe  United  Kingdom  show  a  loss  of  54  lakhs  ($1,749,600).  Imports 
from  the  United  States,  though  small,  show  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  and  more. 

Matches. — See  report  on  matohes,  page  199,  Consular  Keports  for 
October,  1901. 

Metals. — The  increase  in  metals  is  a  welcome  feature  of  the  year's 
imports.  Owing  to  high  prices  in  Europe,  merchants  were  able  to  get 
rid  of  their  Indian  stocks,  and  very  little  import  business  was  done 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Later  on,  the  prices  in  the 
European  markets  gave  way  to  a  certain  extent,  and  though  the  inquiry 
here  was  not  very  brisk  nor  wa.^  the  advance  in  Indian  prices  sufficient 
to  bring  them  on  a  level  with  English  rates,  yet  buyers  began  to 
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replenish  their  stocks,  with  the  result  that  this  year's  imports  show  an 
advance  of  37  per  cent.  Copper  shows  an  improvement  of  about  63 
per  cent.  This  ie  confined  to  copper— wrought,  mixed,  or  yellow 
metal  for  sheathing,  and  sheets  and  other  manufaoturea. 

Iron  and  gtee^.--Six  hundred  and  fifty -seven  thousand  hundred- 
weight of  iron  and  steel  was  imported  into  Bombay  during  the  year, 
showing  a  rise  of  27  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  IroD,  angle, 
bold,  and  rod  have  improved  by  half  a  lakh;  iron,  bar,  by  over  1 
lakhs  ($129,600),  thus  recovering  three-fourths  of  ttie  heavy  decline 
of  last  year.  Hoop  iron  shows  a  decline  of  over  li  lakhs  ($405^000), 
due  to  the  absence  of  cotton  baling  consequent  on  small  crops.  Pipes 
and  tubes  suffer  to  the  extentofSi  lakhs  (91,134,000),  due  to  the  paralysis 
of  sanitary  and  other  improvements  ou  account  of  bad  times.  Sheets 
and  plates,  both  galvanized  and  tinned,  show  considerable  improve- 
ment, as  does  also  iron  wire.  Steel  bar  shows  the  very  lai^  increase 
of  nearly  6  iakhs  ($194,400);  steel  hoops  and  plate  and  sheet  also  indi- 
cate a  considerable  increase.  Of  iron  and  st«el  together,  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  declined  by  121,101  hundredweight,  or 
17  per  cent,  whereas  Belgium  has  increased  her  exportsto  Bombay  by 
365,821  hundredweight,  or  97  per  cent  This  years  impoi-ts  from  tlie 
United  Kingdom  are  the  lowest  of  any  during  the  past  decade. 

(?ifo.— There  is  a  sutetantial  increase  of  over  44i lakhs  ($14,418,000) 
this  year.  All  the  different  kinds  of  oil  show  an  increase,  except 
cocoanut  oil,  and  this  dimiaution  is  coatined  to  Mauritius. 

In  kerosene,  the  American  oil  has  declined  by  563.546  gallons,  or  by 
86  per  cent,  as,  except  the  higher  quality,  viz,  150  degrees  Snowfiake, 
it  can  not  stand  competition  with  the  Russian  oil,  particularly  as 
freight  fi'om  New  York  is  very  heavy.  As  long  as  kerosene  oil  waa 
used  in  India  almost  exclusively  by  Europeans  and  by  the  wealthier 
classes  of  natives  in  the  towns,  American  oil  had  the  preference, 
since  it  is  better,  and  the  difference  in  price  is  not  to  the  consumer  ao 
material  a  consideration  as  the  difference  in  quality;  but  the  native 
consumer  of  the  poorer  classes  is  content  with  an  mferioi'  quality  at  a 
lower  price.  A  considerable  quantity  of  American  oil  which  used  to 
be  shipped  to  Zanzibar  from  Bombay  is  now  shipped  directly  to  the 
former  place,  though  in  less  quantities  than  formerly,  as  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  cheaper  Bussian  oil.  There  has  oeen  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  insrease  in  Russian  oil  in  bulk,  amounting  to  6,497,686 
gallons,  or  145  per  cent.  The  increase  in  Russian  oil,  in  cases,  has 
amounted  to  8,849,978  gallons,  or  43  per  cent.  Kerosene  is  being 
more  and  more  used  throughout  the  country,  and  unless  checked  by 
scarcity,  as  in  1899,  the  trade  in  this  article  is  bound  to  e^iand  every 
year.  Several  depots  have  been  opened  on  the  seaboard  to  afford 
facilities  for  meeting  the  growing  demand. 

Kerosene  for  fuel  has  been  tried  and  found  satisfactory.  Its 
smokeless  character  is  a  great  advantage,  but  as  importers  are  unable 
to  guarantee  regular  supplies,  extension  in  this  branch  is  not  likely 
at  present. 

Paper  andpaateboard. — This  heading  showH  a  total  increase  of  96,- 
000  rupees  (^,780).  Printing  paper  has  improved  to  the  extent  of 
109,161  rupees  ($35,368).  There  is  an  advance  in  writing  paper  and 
envelopes  of  118,160  rupiws  ($38,280.) 

Provisions, — Show  an  increase  of  14  percent.  Salted  fish,  wbkh 
were  so  largely  imported  from  Muskat,  Mekrau  and  Somniani  .last 
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year,  have  declined  over  80,000  rupees  (t9,720).  Hiere  is  an  increase 
of  838,9S7  rupees  ($109,832)  in  dates,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  in 
Asia  all  cootributing  thereto.  The  Arabian  crop  seems  to  have  been 
very  full  duriu);  the  past  two  years,  the  increase  in  the  imports  from 
Muskat,  275,680  rupees  ^9,820),  being  especially  remarkable  this 
season.  In  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  Persia  takes  the  lead,  and 
baa  increased  her  imports  of  last  year  by  $20,221,  chiefly  under  the 
head  of  almonds.  France  shows  a  decline,  to  the  extent  of  $28,699,  in 
almonds. 

SaHwaj/  matericUa,  —There  is  an  abnormally  heavy  decline  of  about 
1  b»ror  and  6  lakhs  ($3,4M,400)  this  year.  This  is  partly  explained 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  for  the  G.  L  P. 
wilway  under  the  head  of  government  stores  since  September,  1900, 
i.  e.,  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  government  having  taken 
possession  of  the  railway  at  that  date.  Again,  owing  to  the  financial 
stress  to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected  by  repeated  calamities 
of  plague  and  famine,  neither  government  nor  private  enterprise  could 
invest  mncb  capital  in  railway  extension,  and  the  drop  m  railway 
material,  though  heavy,  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Aa  will  be  seen,  the 
decline  aflfects  every  description  of  railway  material.  Under  this 
head,  the  United  Sfaatos  revived  her  trade  oy  shipping  to  this  port 
$125,000  worth. 

SUk,  raw. — There  is  a  satisfiu^toTy  increase,  in  quantity  of  743,671 
pounds,  or  58  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  85  per  cent.  This  makes  the 
year  one  of  the  best  of  the  last  five,  and  brings  it  nearer  the  figures  of 
1895-96,  which  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  year.  The  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  with  Hongkong  and  Shanghai.  Such  heavy  imports,  in  spite 
of  the  high. prices,  prove  that  Bengal  silk  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
demand  of  the  country. 

SUh  wKWiu/ac^wres.— There  was  about  a  karor  ($8,240,000)  worth  of 
Doanufactured  silk  goods  imported  last  year,  principally  from  China 
and  Japan,  France,  and  Italy.  This  was  the  largest  importation  during 
the  past  five  years. 

Spices.— T!aa?fi  show  a  decline  of  over  194  per  cent.  The  drop  in 
betel  nut  (largely  used  by  the  natives  in  their  "Pan  Supari"  or 
"Chew")  is  explained  by  tne  fact  that,  owing  to  good  crops  on  the  Mal- 
abar coast  and  in  other  localities  there  was  no  demand  for  the  inferior 
article  from  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Staiionery. — There  is  a  further  rise  in  this  article  of  26,322  rupees 
^18,248).  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  confined  to  England  and  Austria, 
United  States  shipments  were  nearly  double  those  of  any  previous 
year. 

Svgar,  refined. — ^The  receipts  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply 
for  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows: 
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There  is  a  remarkable  rise  this  season,  the  imports  reaching  the  larg- 
est amount  ever  known.  Drought  usually  affects  the  cane  crop  for  two 
years.  It  was,  therefore,  calculated  that  the  famine  of  1899  would 
affect  the  production  of  refined  sagAT  to  the  extent  of  1,000.000  hun- 
dredweighta.     The  excess  in  imports,  therefore,  is  within  tlie  mark. 

Tea. — ThefoUowing  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  last  year: 
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There  is  a  rise  of  68  per  cent  in  imports  from  foreign  countries,  and 
iu  addition,  the  imports  of  Indian  tea  from  Calcutta  show  an  advanoe 
of  6i  per  cent.  The  figures  for  this  year  are  the  highest  since 
1896-97.  The  imports  of  tea  have  been  falling  of!  steadily  for  the  last 
few  years,  chiefly  owine  to  the  Russian  subsidized  steamers  carrying 
the  tea  directly  from  Ceylon  and  China  to  the  Persian  Gulf  ports, 
transshipment  at  Bombay  being  thus  rendered  unnecessary.  Persia  is 
the  largest  consumer  of  Ceylon  black  and  China  green  tea.  Against 
the  heavy  imports  of  this  year,  the  exports  of  foreign  and  Indian  tea  have 
increased  to  the  extent  of  739,376  rupees  ($239,558),  of  which  the  share 
of  the  Persian  ports  is  90  per  cent.  The  increase  in  imports  is  no 
doubt  influenced  by  the  development  by  the  govemment  of  India  of 
the  Quetta-Nu»hki-Meshed  route,  which,  though  longer  than  the  Bander 
Abbas  road,  affords  better  facilities  and  is,  on  the  whole,  cheaper  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  from  India  to  central  and  northern  Persia. 

UmhreUas. — Rain  or  shine,  everyone  carries  an  umbrella  in  India. 
There  were  more  than  a  million  umbrelhis  imported  into  this  portduring 
the  year,  Thev  were  mostly  of  the  cumbersome  wooden  frame,  cotton 
stocK  kind  raa^e  in  England,  and  retail  for  a  rupee  (32^  cents).  The 
steel-frame  American  umbrella  would  doubtless  meet  with  muco  favor 
here,  if  introduced  to  the  trade. 

Woolen  goods. — There  is  a  further  advance  of  about  16  per  cent  over 
last  year.  The  imports  are  the  largest  since  1894-95.  German  impofts 
show  a  heavy  rise,  especially  in  s£iwls.  These  are  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. They  are  sulwequently  embroidered  by  hand  at  Amritsar  and 
other  places,  and  are  replacing  the  "cashmere"  sliswls,  which  were 
formerly  made  entirely  by  the  hand  loom.  The  German  article  b 
favored  not  only  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  but  because  of  its  soft 
and  even  texture  and  finish.  Bampore  shawls,  "made  in  Germany ," 
form  not  a  small  portion  of  these  imports. 

Articles  imported  hy  post. — These  show  an  increase  of  S08,349 
rupees  ($99,805),  and  bear  testimony  to  the  steadily  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  parcels-poflt  system.  ("nnolr 
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EXPOBTS  OF  HERCHAUDISE. 


I.    BXPOKIS  OP  FORnON   MBKCHANDUK. 


There  iras  reexported  from  Bombay  daring  the  year  $7,165,940  in 
foreign  merchandise,  being  $79,153  lees  than  the  previous  year.  The 
recent  tendency  of  this  trade  has  been  to  shrink.  This  tendency,  due 
to  direct  shipmente  from  Europe  to  tlie  Persian,  Arabian,  and  African 
coasts,  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  plague  has  been  raging  in 
Bombay  in  a  virulent  form  since  1896.  But  the  results  of  the  last  two 
years,  though  they  show  a  continuance  of  the  downward  trend,  are  not 
80  Qnsatisf^tory  as  in  previous  years. 

The  chief  countries  to  which  reexports  are  made  and  the  value  of 
tlie  total  trade  recorded  in  the  case  of  each  during  the  two  years,  1899- 
1900  and  1900-1901  were  aa  follows: 
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The  principal  articles  of  the  trade  and  their  value  were: 
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Of  the  total  reexport  trade,  cotton  goods  and  cotton  yarn  alone 
represented  nearlv  48  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  consists  of 
colored  piece  goods,  exports  of  which  suffered  greatly  in  sympathy 
with  the  falling  off  in  imports.  There  was  a  marked  decline  in  exports 
to  Aden^  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf  ports,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  articles  which  showed  increases  were  metals  (chiefly  copper  and 
tin),  tea  (chiefly  exported  to  Persia  and  Turkey  in  Asia),  and  Kerosene 
oil  (chiefly  exported  to  Arabia,  Ceylon,  Persia,  and  Turkey  in  Asia). 
There  was  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  shipments  of  coffee  to  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  in  shipments  of  gums  and  resins  to  Belgium.  Germany 
and  Hongkong  also  suffered.  Provisions,  fish  maws,  and  ^ark  fins 
were  exported  in  less  quantity  to  China,  and  exports  of  sugar  to 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  were  very  limited.         (    (^iiolr 
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rodder.tnsn.aDd  cattle  iood.lQciuding  tuiy 

Qumsandreains do.... 

§aXvi..v.-.;;..-.;;.:.:-.:::.-.:::i::: 

'•■SS 

40,  no 

1 

a»0,142 

6481129 

Olid galloni. 

871.448 

B,«W,SS4 

5,140,618 

2,0S«,8H 
1,0R« 

2.825,880 

To* poood*.. 

Raw potmda 

16.600,684 

»,  275.081 

«0,l«l,0)6 

80,8(0.387 

—There  is  a  rise  of  nearly  $100,000,  almost  half  of  which 
wasin  boots  and  shoes.  This  advance  is  spread  all  over  the  import- 
ing counti'ies,  except  Aden,  which  shows  a  decline  of  over  $32,500. 
The  exports  to  this  port  are  really  for  Kf^ypt,  and  were  shipped  direct 
this  year.  The  native  Egyptian  army  is  supplied  with  boots  and  shoes 
of  Indian  make. 

Co^ew.— There  is  an  increase  of  193  per  cent  in  weight,  or  246  per 
cent  in  value.  The  greater  portion  oi  the  exports  aaa  gone  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  coasts. 
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Goiton,  raw, — ^The  distribution  of  this  staple  for  the  year  under 
review  was  as  follows: 


G0UDU7. 

aiantlt]-. 

V.lne. 

Out. 

0*0,082 

22«,S38 

tl.SI>B,9TD 

6.^.^ 

2.m.m 

There  is  an  advance  in  price  of  (144,007,  but  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  price  of  cotton  having  gone  up  during  the  year  by  about  30  per 
cent.  The  decline  in  the  actual  quantity  of  the  export  shipments  is 
S60,3iJ3  hundredweight,  or  nearly  18i  per  cent,  which  makes  it  lower 
than  even  the  exceptionally  small  export  of  la^t  year.  China  aud 
Japan,  particularly  tne  latter,  which  is  a  large  buyer  of  Indian  cotton, 
show  a  decline  between  them  of  over  2J  karors  (58,916,000). 

As  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  this  is  the  first  year  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton  industry  that  China  and  Japan,  instead  of  importing 
their  usual  quota  of  Indian  cotton,  have  exported  cotton  to  India. 
The  exports  from  Bombay  were  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  European  countries  which  draw  their  supplies  from  India. 
Exportation  became  possible  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  local  milts 
to  consume  the  usual  quantity  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Cotton  and  mUl  consumption.— aoth  in  imports  and  exports  the 
present  i«  the  lowest  year  on  record,  not  omitting  even  the  year 
1896-97,  and  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  the  mills  would  have  been 
still  less  had  not  such  exceptional  circumstances  as  the  small  crop  in 
India  and  the  relatively  small  crop  in  America  sent  up  the  price  of 
cotton  and  made  the  coarser  cloths  of  Manchester  comparatively  dearer 
than  those  produced  here.  Thus  the  absence  of  demand  tor  yam 
from  China  was  to  a  limited  extent  made  up  by  the  Indian  demand  for 
cloth,  and  the  weaving  mills  were  enablea  to  continue  working  for  a 
longer  time  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Cotton  twist  and  yam. — -There  is  a  heavy  decline  of  106,629,812 
pounds,  or  48  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  36  per  cent  in  value.  The 
intervention  by  European  powers  in  China,  in  consequence  of  the 
political  trouble,  accentuated  the  depression  by  stopping  the  con- 
sumption of  yarn  altogether  for  some  time.  This,  aaded  to  the  high 
price  of  cotton  and  of  other  materials,  such  as  coal,  etc.,  seriously 
interfered  with  the  working  of  the  mills,  and  as  a  result,  the  exports 
were  smaller  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five  years.  There  was 
an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  exports  to  most  of  tiie  places  which 
draw  on  India  for  their  supplies. 

Cotton  ■manufactures.— Tkfi  value  of  the  trade  this  year  shows  a 
decline  of  14  per  cent.  The  most  impoiiant  item  is  gray  piece  goods. 
Though  the  decrease  in  exports  was  heavy,  the  weaving  mUIs  mA  not 
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fare  so  badly  aa  the  apinninff  milts,  as  their  ou^ut  was  larger  than  last 
year's,  a  good  jportion  of  it  naving  supplied  the  place  of  the  English  . 
cloths  usually  imported  for  Indiau  consumption.  The  countries  which 
show  appreciable  increases  in  imports  of  Indian  cloth  are  Abyssinia, 
German  Bast  Africa,  Mauritius,  Persia,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  The 
heaviest  fall  in  exports  is  to  British  East  Africa  and  China.  Exports 
to  Arabia  decreased  by  about  130,000. 

Opium. — There  is  a  fall  of  261  hundredweight,  or  20ft  chests,  but  an 
improvement  in  value  of  1925,000.  As  was  anticipated,  the  Malwa 
crop  was  much  smaller  and,  consequently,  brought  a  better  price  than 
even  tlkat  of  Ust  year. 

Tobacco. — ^There  is  a  further  drop  of  18  per  cent.  Aden,  which  is 
the  distributing  center  for  this  article  for  tne  interior  of  Arabia  aad 
the  ports  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  does  not  seem  to  have 
exhausted  its  old  stocks.  There  has  lately  been  a  tendency  at  Aden 
to  manufacture  cigarettes,  and  this  may  account  to  some  extent  for  tlie 
lessening  demand  for  Indmn  tobacco. 

Indigo. — The  exports  this  jear  show  a  decline.  The  decrease  in 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  994,250.  Last  year's  heavy 
decline  in  Persian  trade  is  more  than  made  up  for  in  the  year  under 
review  by  an  exceptional  increase  amounting  to  more  than  tl80,000. 
Persia  still  prefers  to  buy  well-known  t^es,  and  does  not  care  for  what 
it  considers  cheap,  worthless  stuffs.  In  addition  to  exports  by  sea, 
there  is  every  probabilitv  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Indian  indigo 
finding  ita  way  into  Persia  by  the  new  overland  Quetta-NushU-Meshed 
route, 

MyrdixAame. — These  show  a  decline  of  about  tllO,000. 

6frain  andpulae. — ^Tbe  «Hnparative  detuls  for  two  years  are  given 
below: 


ArUdn. 

is»-im. 

iMO-imi. 

QDUititT. 

Vdne. 

Qnaolltr. 

v.iiie. 

as 

4M,U0 

41 
-^1 

li 

"Is 

S,1U,T1I 

Is 
1 

nS.m 

11 

'•'"flK 

«fS 

B,M3,aBl 

6.«0,(WT 

1,128,  ra 

a,  212,  on 

The  drop  of  about  6S  per  cent  shows  that  the  rains  of  1900  oould 
only  partially  mend  the  effects  of  the  drought  of  1899.  There  is  a 
decrease  of  8380,000  in  jowari  and  bajri  (millet),  the  crops  of  1900  not 
being  near  tbe  average  of  a  normal  y^r.  Wheat  again  shows  a  heavy 
decline  amounting  to  ^,093,000.  The  high  level  of  prices  of  all  food 
stuffs  made  the  export  of  wheat  impossible,  and  the  product,  though 
better  than  in  the  previous  year,  was  wanted  for  local  consumption. 
The  prices  ruling  for  Indian  wheat  Were  so  high  that  it  paid  some  of 
the  nour  mills  to  purchase  Australian  wheat,  and  a  new  feature  in  the 
wheat  trade  was  the  import  during  the  year  of  New  South  Wtdes  wheat 
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amounting  in  weight  to  81,8S0  bandredweight  and  in  value  to  $183,030. 
Wheat  flour  declined  to  the  extent  of  about  |100,000. 

Hemp. — There  is  a  further  increase  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  prices 
have  been  steady.  The  largest  increase  in  exports  this  year  is  to 
Germany,  and  the  greatest  decline  is  to  Belgium. 

Hides  and  akma. — ^The  figures  for  tiie  last  two  years  were: 


■W 

^iwo. 

ISOO-WM. 

QiBuiuir. 

V»lue, 

IJUBnUtr. 

V«lue. 

■'ti. 

0,81* 

41.  im 

a,ii4,iw 

Ctot 

ftao 

48,0I» 

"■SS:!S 

SklD*: 

m.8i» 

8,870,414 

ZK,I»8 

6,400,843 

He  rise  in  exports  assumes  phenomenal  proportions  and  testifies  to 
the  terrible  mortality  among  the  cattle,  due  to  the  eflfects  of  the  famine 
and  drought  of  1899.  AU  the  subheads  show  enormous  increases. 
The  better  classes  of  skins  go  to  the  United  States,  some  by  direct 
shi^ents,  but  many  by  way  of  Europe. 

Horns. — For  the  same  reason,  these  show  an  increase  of  5,034 
hundredweight,  or  11  per  cent,  and  81  per  cent  in  value.  The  largest 
increase  is  m  exports  to  Germany,  Belgium  coming  next. 

Jvie  manvfachtreg. — The  trade  in  gunny  bi^  is  steadily  iQcreasiDg, 
the  exports  this  year  rising  1^  per  cent.  Though  not  an  indigenous 
manufacture  of  the  Presit^ncy,  commercial  facilities  attract  a  large 
quantity  of  gunny  bags  to  Bombay,  and  latterly  a  fair  amount  has  been 
imported  into  Bombay  for  export  purposes.  This  year,  the  larg^t 
quantity,  45  per  cent  of  the  wQole  exports,  was  taken  by  Turkey  in 
Asia,  though  the  value  was  less  than  last  yearns.  Persia  comes  next, 
with  an  improvement  upon  last  year's  figure.   - 

Animal  txme  manure. — There  is  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  last 

Eear.  The  gain  in  exports  for  the  last  two  years  testifies  to  the  great 
avoc  played  among  live  stock  by  the  continued  prevalence  of  distress 
througnout  the  Presidency,  lue  trade  in  this  article  is  of  recent 
growm;  and  what  was  previously  regarded  as  rubbish  has  become  a 
source  of  wealth. 

Metal8.~T\t6  enormous  rise  of  nearly  $616,000  is  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  straits  to  which  the  poorer  classes  have  been  reduced  by 
the  acute  distress  prevailing  all  over  western  India,  which  has  com- 
pelled them  to  part  with  their  copper  vessels.  The  exports  have  also 
been  swollen  by  a  huge  quantity  of  Baroda  copper  coins  which  were 
thrown  on  the  market  by  the  high  prices  realized  at  home,  and  the 
failure  of  a  coinage  experiment  at  Baroda. 

OUs. — ^Thero  is  a  rise  in  value,  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
essential  oils.  The  quantity  of  vegetable  oils  is  reduced  by  about  12  per 
cent,  though  the  value  has  Kept  up  to  the  level  of  last  year,  in  spite  of 
this  reduction  in  quantity,  a  result  due  to  the  scarcity  of  oil  seeds  and 
the  high  prices  ruling  for  them. 
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Seeds.— Exports  have  been: 


Seed- 

18BW900. 

IMWWl. 

QuMiuir- 

Value. 

ttUMitity. 

V»lne. 

OKli. 

3,446 

719,878 

1,4S4:«I1 

670,  BBS 
1,887, BIB 
1,783,264 

iKs» 

no 

4 

'■i 

60.678 
8,204,(82 

479!  am 

1,207,044 
B.TW,  TSfl 

cw. 

1 

818,179 

■as; 

9*7,810 

8i|b5B 
441,810 
Bei,B40 
1,678,064 

sa,9a 

'■"S'S 

S,)27,SS4 

is,(ni,4ss 

6, 140,  BIS 

is,as^9is 

The  exports  of  seeds  show  a  further  decline  of  1,786,818  bandred- 
weight,  or  26  per  cent  in  weight,  and  12  per  cent  in  value.  The  enor- 
mous drop  during  the  past  and  present  year  in  the  staple  exporta  indi- 
cates the  disastrous  effects  of  the  famine  and  scarcity  which  hare 
affected  not  only  the  Presidency,  but  the  other  provinces  which  con- 
tribute their  quotas  to  the  export  trade  from  Bombay.  The  result 
would  have  been  still  more  disastrous  had  not  prices  throughout  the 
year  ranged  from  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  usual. 

Spices. — These  show  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  Cardamoms  are 
down  by  over  |16,500,  owing  to  a  bad  crop.  Ginger  and  pepper 
between  them  show  an  improvement  of  about  $115,000. 

Tea. — The  export  of  Inaian  tea  shows  an  improvement  of  26i  per 
cent  The  chief  centers  to  which  exports  are  made  from  BomtMiy  are 
Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  show  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  and 
24Jj)er  cent,  respectively. 

Teak  vjooa. — ^This  shows  a  small  advance,  but  the  heavy  decline  in 
ornamental  sandal  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  inquiiy  from  China,  which 
principally  takes  this  wood. 

Wool,  raw. — The  stocks  left  from  earlier  years  were  exhausted  in 
1899-1900,  and  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  scarcity  in  Marwar  and 
central  provinces  are  seen  in  the  very  small  imports  into  Bombay. 
Ilie  result  has  been  that  the  exports  m  this  industi^  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  about  42  per  cent.  The  decline  is  entirely  confined  to  ship- 
ments to  the  IJnitea  Kingdom. 

Woolffn  manufactures. — These  mostlv  consist  of  carpets  and  rugs 
and  show  an  advance  of  |67,274.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  monopolize  the  trade,  exports  to  the  United  States  this  year 
being  increased  to  the  extent  of  972,S49. 
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SHIFFINQ   ENOAOED  IN   FOBEIGN  TRADE. 

The  following  tablo  shows  the  total  number  and  tonoage  of  vessels 
(steam  and  sailing)  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Bombay  with  cargo 
and  in  ballaatfrom  and  to  foreign  countries  during  the  past  two  years: 


18M-1900. 

19C0-IMH. 

Vanb. 

T0Bn.ge. 

VeMl.. 

Toonw. 
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aw 

S6 
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S7 

■4 
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ss 

^ 

, 

TVfufe  tettft  th«  liMted  SlaUt  at  Bombay. 


Ye«r. 

s 

ITDlledeiMer 

1W6-96 

i.«go,s» 

lists,  DU 

i.Moiaas 

".SS 

Kerosene  oil,  formerly  a  principal  item  of  import,  has  declined  to  a 
small  figure,  Russian  oil  having  taken  the  place  of  the  American 
product  in  the  Bombay  market;  but  the  decrease  under  this  head  was 
more  than  balanced  oy  the  large  imports  of  American  maize,  for- 
warded for  famine  relief  work.  There  was  a  notable  increase  in 
cotton  piece  goods  (gray)  and  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  rails  and  fish 
plates  of  steel  and  iron. 

Under  exports,  there  was  a  considerable  trade  in  apparel,  cabinet 
ware,  cotton  goods,  fish  aiaws  and  shark  fins,  raw  and  aressed  skins, 
and  carpets  and  rugs.  The  increase  was  especially  large  under  carpets 
and  rugs  and  skins. 
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AND  KAND7A(7rURE8. 
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rOKBIGN  HEBCHANDISK. 
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TmporU  from  the  Omied  Slatet  into  iTtdia,  at  Ihe  port  qf  Bombay,  etc — CoDtiiiaed; 
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It  seemB  only  proper  to  state  that  the  articles  and  values  as  giveo 
in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  represent  the  entire  trade  of  Bombay 
with  the  United  States,  but  only  what  is  declared  by  the  Indian  cus- 
toms authorities.  The  shipments  between  the  United  States  and  Bom- 
tny  are  all  made  in  foreign  ships,  and  the  great  bulk  is  transshipped 
in  England  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Here,  the  goods  orten 
lose  t£eir  national  identity,  and  are  given  in  trade  returns  as  the 

Sroductions  of  the  country  of  transshipment.  For  instance,  during 
le  year  under  review,  England  was  given  by  the  trade  returns  the 
full  credit  of  importing  into  Bombay  a  very  large  quantity  of  raw 
cotton,  to  the  value  of  $1,1^5,544.  England  does  not  grow  a  boll  of 
cotton,  and  I  found,  upon  examination,  that  every  pouna  of  this  came 
from  America  and  was  simply  transshipped  there.  There  are  aiany 
like  instances.  If  the  United  States  were  given  full  credit  in  trade 
returns,  her  total  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  would  be  remarkably 
increased. 

ADVIOB  TO  BIPOBTEEa. 

There  haa  been  a  strong  tendency  of  late  to  do  business  direct  with 
the  native  importer.  The  setting  aside  of  old  and  established  houses 
at  this  port  promises  a  slight  advantage  in  saving  a  commission,  but 
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it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  some  serious  disadvantages.  In  India,  no 
law  exists  for  the  re^istratioo  of  firois,  and  information  regarding 
Uieir  standing  is  not  always  obtainable. 

American  Looses  should  be  careful  in  opening  business  relations 
with  native  firms.  The  best  way  to  further  our  trade  in  this  market 
is  to  send  intelligent  and  reliable  persons  to  study  tJie  local  wants 
and  requirements,  and  to  establish  agencies,  or,  still  better,  branch 
houses.  This  mar  be  a  little  expensive  at  first,  but  it  will  pay  in 
the  long  run.  Two  or  three  noncompeting  houses  could  join  in 
sending  a  representative,  where  the  business  would  not  warrant  the 
expense  of  doing  it  singly.  A  reliable  American  agent  or  represent- 
ative of  an  American  house  can  do  more  business  m  six  wecKS  than 
can  be  done  by  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  ten  years.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  Vacuum  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  a  few  othern  have  their  own  representatives  here.  The 
New  York  Export  and  Import  Company  has  a  branch  established  in 
this  city.     I  am  informed  that  they  are  all  well  satisfied  with  results. 

German  houses  put  their  moat  skilled  and  most  reliable  represent- 
atives in  the  field  here.  It  is  the  only  satbfactory  way  of  doing 
business  with  this  country. 

This  office  received  many  hundreds  of  letters  from  America  during 
the  course  of  the  year  in  regard  to  various  kinds  of  business,  the 
standing  of  firms,  sale  of  goo<&,  the  securing  of  local  agents,  the  col- 
lection of  debts,  loss  of  shipments,  refusal  of  acceptance  of  goods  by 
native  firms,  etc.,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that  many  of  our  American 
houses  are  taking  too  many  chances  in  doing  business  with  this  country. 

BLECTBiorrr. 

Bombay  is  still  lighted  bv  gas,  and  her  street  cars  are  run  by  horse 
power.  Only  a  few  electnc  plante  are  yet  established.  There  ia  a 
good  opportunity  here  for  American  firms  in  the  electric  line. 

AUTOMOBILES. 

There  are  very  few  automobiles  in  use  in  this  place.  The  roads  are 
excellent  and  this  should  be  a  good  field.  Mr.  J.  N.  Tata,  a  wealthy 
Parsee  business  man  of  Bombay,  informs  me  that  he  is  bringing  out 
from  England  steam  (oil  fuel)  automobiles,  to  bo  run  as  an  experiment 
between  Poena  and  Mahableahwar,  the  two  hill  stations  wnere  the 
people  of  Bombay  and  the  governor  spend  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 
The  hill  station  of  Mahableahwar  is  now  reached  by  railroad  to  Poona 
(120  miles);  then  by  a  slow-going  meter-gauge  railroad  for  seven  hour? 
(68  milesj;  then  by  stages  and  bullock  cart  for  40  miles.  By  a  direct 
macadamized  road  of  70  miles,  Mr.  Tata  proposes  to  cover  the  distance 
in  at  least  five  bom's.  While  this  is  an  experiment,  it  will  doubtless 
prove  a  success  and  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  present  means 
of  travel.  There  are  many  such  opportunities  in  India  for  the  enter- 
prising American  concern  that  will  send  its  personal  representatives 
to  exploit  the  field. 
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THE  AUBBIOAN   LOOOMOTITB. 

Many  articles,  doubtless  inspired  from  Londoo,  have  been  pabliehed 
in  the  daily  papers,  reflecting  unfavorably  upon  the  locomotivea  of 
American  manufacture  which  have  been  supplied  to  the  railroads  of 
India.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  these  locomo- 
tires  would  meet  gi-eat  opposition,  and  be  accconpanted  by  efforts  to 
show  their  relative  inferiority;  yet  the  bitterness  of  the  tone  of  some 
of  these  criticisms  has  been  a  surprise.  The  comparative  economy  of 
the  British  and  American  locomotive  in  India  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
determine,  as  there  seems  to  be  little  reliable  data  upon  which  a  concln- 
sioQ  can  be  based.  Statements  giving  the  cost  of  fuel,  oil,  and  repairs 
for  either  type  have  several  times  been  published,  but  these  items  by 
themselves  mean  nothing,  unless  coupled  with  the  all  essential  unit  of 
tons  of  freight  moved  per  mile.  The  machine  iha.t  produces  the  max- 
imum transportation  for  the  least  cost  and  expenditure  of  energy 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best  locomotive. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  July  11, 1901  (p.  75),  contains  an 
article  on  the  American  locomotive  in  India.  This  article  is  oae  of 
the  few  that  support  the  test  of  "  cost  per  unit  of  service."  It  con- 
tains a  report  on  the  locomotives  furnished  by  the  Baldwin  Ijocomo- 
tive  WorKs,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the.  Oudh  and  Rohilkund  Biilway 
of  India.  It  gives  the  aver^ife  c<H>8umptiou  of  coal  in  the  Baldwin 
engine: 

Per  enKiae  mile poondi..  48.29 

Per  vehicle  mile do 1.9« 

The  latest  English  locomotive  shows; 

Per  eiwine  mile poouda..  46.25 

Per  vemcJe  mile do...-  -l.M 

This  indicates  that  per  unit  of  service,  the  cost  is  slightly  in  favor  of 
the  American  engine.  The  cost  of  the  Baldwin  locomotive  is  stated 
to  be  4i,<yi0  rupees  (¥13,614^  each,  and  the  cost  of  the  English  engine 
mentioned  is  41,8^  rupees  (114,524). 

The  locomotive  of  Americau  manufacture  in  India  is  in  appearance 
quite  unlike  the  one  used  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  strict  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Hie 
engineer.  So  far  as  my  personal  observation  goes,  and  according  to 
information  obtained  from  railway  men  and  engineers  in  India,  I  am 
unable  to  discover  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Am 


1  locomotives 
said  to  exist  by  the  newspaper  articles.  I  have  rather  heard  that  they 
have  been  "fully  up  to  expectation."  The  Amerisan  locomotive  is 
certainly  a  fine  piece  of  mechanism,  and  it  is  not  only  good,  but  cheap, 
and  I  believe  that  the  results  in  India  will  in  the  end  prove  this  to  be 
true. 


HEALTH  AND  SANITATION. 


Plague  has  been  epidemic  in  Bombay  since  1896,  last  year  being  as 
bad  as  any.  Since  uie  outbreak  up  to  October  26, 1901.  there  &ve 
been  76,384  reported  deaths  from  plt^e  in  the  city,  ana  425,819  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  weeUy  death  rate  from  all  causes  in 
the  city  during  the  year  under  report,  upon  basis  of  annual  rate  of 
mortality  per  1,000  inhabitants,  was;  Lowest,  47.01  for  week  ended 
November  20,  and  highest,  162.81  for  week  ended  March  5.  ■ 


ABlAi   OXXLON. 


FAMINE  EFrsOIS. 


It  is  scarcely  poesible  to  Bummarize  the  loss  sustained  in  this  coun- 
tn^  by  the  famine  of  1899-1900,  that  affected  an  area  in  western  In^ 
of  some  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  60,000,000 
people. 

'Hie  material  loss  in  the  crops  and  cattle,  in  industriee,  commerce, 
and  trade  of  the  country  was  enormous,  and  may  takesome  years  ev6n 
in  India,  which  has  sucn  ma^c  recuperative  powers,  to  restore.  The 
loss  in  human  life  is  appallin?.  The  decennial  census  of  India  tells  its 
own  story.  It  was  ta^en  on  March  1, 1901.  A  careful  comparison  of 
the  returns  of  population  in  the  States  affected  by  the  famine  with  the 
number  (76,668,340)  of  inhabitants  ^ven  in  the  census  of  1891  in  the 
same  area  shows  a  loss  of  7,939,880.  The  percentage  increase  of  all 
India  duriufir  the  previous  decade  was  over  11  per  cent.  The  percent- 
age increase  of  all  India  other  than  the  famine  States  during  the  past 
deeade  was  5.1  per  cent,  which  rate  would  give  the  famine  States  a 
probable  increase  of  3,911,105.  This  natural  increase,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  was  also  l<rat.  Whether  famine  and  the  diseases  of 
cholera  and  fever  that  followed  in  its  wake  can  account  for  the  loss  of 
this  vast  number  of  inhabitants  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  determined. 
Wm.  Thos.  Feb,  Oonstd. 

BOMBAT,  November  i^  1901. 


The  import  trade  of  Ceylon  during  the  calendar  year,  1900,  amounted, 
exclusive  of  specie,  to  938,181,430,  and  the  declared  exports,  exclusive 
of  specie,  to  135,335,490. 

The  import  of  specie  for  the  same  period  was  $2,598,500  and  the 
declared  export  about  $1,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  tlie 
export  was  much  lai^r;  for  a  great  deal  of  specie  is  conveyed  to  India 
by  the  traders  of  that  country,  and  is  undeclared  at  the  custom-house. 


PBINOIPAL  IMPORTS. 


The  principal  imports 
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FBINCIPAL  EXPOBT8. 

The  exports  cooBiBted  principally  of  the  following: 


*«.«!«. 

VKlue. 

Artiei™. 

V»lue. 

A 

Cinchona  teirk 

:;::     SS 

741 

wo 

i 

a^^S^M 
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TBADE   WITH  THB  DNITBD  STATES. 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  92,246,(H1,  as  per 
annual  declared  expoit  return  inclosed  herewith. 


The  imports  from  the  United  States  were,  as  per  customs  schedule: 


Articlm. 

Valae. 

ArUclea. 

V.lu» 

,S8 

80 
1,800 

"1 

SOD 

IS 

,JiS 

"■SS 

'■fS 

The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Colombo  in  the  year  1900  numbered  1,729 
steamers,  aggregating  3,774,501  tons,  and  567  sailing  vessels,  aggre^t- 
ing  fiS,243  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  steamers  of  470,  aggregating 
1,587,1^  tons,  and  in  sailing  vesseln  of  14,  aggregating  1,^9  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Trie  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Galie  in  1900  numbered  172  steamew, 
aKffregating  334,877  tons,  and  16  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  1,283  tons, 
snowing  an  increase  in  steamers  of  6,  aggregating  83,752  tons,  and  in 
sailing  vessels  an  increase  of  4,  aggregating  875  tons;  altf^tber,  an 
increased  tonnage  of  34,127  for  the  year.  |^ 
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The  total  number  of  vessels  and  the  toonage  which  entered  at  and 
cleared  from  all  ports  in  the  island  during  they earl900  were:  Entered, 
8,U7;  tonnage,  4,260,066;  cleared,  3,203;  toniu^,  4,287,874. 

W,  MoRBY,  Gm»ul. 

Colombo,  NovejtJter  S,  1901. 
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The  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  report,  just  issued,  shows  a  falling 
off  in  business  at  this  port  of  2,757,904  Haikwan  taets'(¥l,987,621)for 
the  year  1900,  or  a  decrease  of  about  13  per  cent  from  1899. 

Tois  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  Boxer  troubles  in  the  north 
and  the  landing  of  Japanese  marines  in  the  city  during  the  summer. 
This  created  atarm  among  the  local  banks,  causing  tSem  to  refuse 
accommodation  to  customers. 

The  importations  of  American  flour  show  a  slight  decrease,  due  to 
the  good  rice  crop,  the  value  for  1900  being  ^82,661,  as  against 
$414,164  the  previous  year. 

The  kerosene  trade  continues  to  increase,  though  American  oil  shows 
a  decline.  Large  tanks  have  been  completed  this  year  by  the  Royal 
Dutch  Petroleum  Company,  of  the  H^ue.  The  main  tank  has  a 
capacity  of  700,000  gallons.  About  1,000,000  gallons  of  bulk  oil 
was  imported  in  tank  steamers,  and  the  balance  in  5-gallon  tins. 

Imports  of  kerosene. 
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It  Ib  impossible  to  Ascertain  the  amount  of  importations  from  the 
United  States  at  Chinese  ports.  The  bulk  of  sucn  goods  goes  direct 
to  Hongkong  and  is  reexported  from  that  port,  appearing  as  British 
imports,  hence  the  United  States  loses  cretHt  for  most  of  ner  exports 
to  Central  and  South  China.  The  imports,  however,  are  principally 
cotton  goods,  flour,  ginseng,  and  kerosene. 

The  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$112,628.06,  gold,  the  larger  part  going  to  Chinese  merchants  in 
Manila.  The  trade  between  this  port  and  Manila  was  confined  to 
about  seven  months  in  the  year;  the  shipping  being  closed  the  other 
five  on  accomit  of  the  existence  of  plague  at  Amoy.  The  lai^fest  it«ms 
of  exports  were  grass  cloth,  fish  nets,  hemp,  paper,  and  tea. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  departed — 89,307^is  above  that  of 
1899  by  13,985,  the  increase  ^ing  mostly  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 
There  were  79,263  shipped  for  the  Straits  during  the  year,  and  10,044 
for  Manila.  This  shows  an  increase  of  13,465  to  the  Straits  and  620 
to  Manila  over  the  previous  year.  Those  returning  about  equal  the 
number  departing. 


Exports  from  Amoy  to  the  VnUed  Slatet  m  1900. 

AMclea. 

SlateigoM. 

FotlrnxftOctoiurlw 

2.ia.m.tu 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  PHIUrPWE  IBLANDB. 
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AjfOT,  September  30,  1901. 


John  H.  Pbsler,  Ckm»d. 


8TBAH8HIF  I.IME8. 

Within  the  pBst  three  months,  many  changes  for  the  better  have  taken 
place,  BO  far  as  communication  by  water  is  concerned.  Ample  means 
of  communication  between  Canton  and  Hongkong  are  now  provided  by 
BritiBh,  French,  and  Chinese  steamships  which  ply  daily — morning 
and  afternoon — cairyiDg  passen^rs  and  freight  These  are  supple- 
mented by  hundreds  of  large  junka  and  lorchas,  which  are  exten- 
sively patronized  by  the  native  merchants  and  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  by  many  foreigners,  because  of  their  remarkably  low  freight  rates. 
Canton  has  also  a  line  of  steamships  running  daily  to  Macao.  The 
French  have  established  a  new  steamship  service  between  Cantonj 
Macao,  and  Kwanchauwan.  Steamers  run  regularly  between  Shanghai 
and  Canton,  via  Hongkong,  and  a  small  line  of  passenger  launches  and 
native  cargo  boats  make  &ily  trips  to  Fatsbau  and  nearby  towns  and 
villages.  An  American  company  also  has  applied  for  permission  to 
run  a  line  of  passenger  and  freight  steamers  between  Canton,  Heng- 
chow,  and  Hongkong.  Hengchow  has  a  population  of  over  one  million, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultum  districts  of  the  province  of 
Kwangtung. 

The  total  number  of  steunships  entered  and  cleared  in  1900  was 
7,080,  representing  3,507,644  tons,  a  alight  increase  in  the  number  of 
vessels,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year.    Id  sailing  vessels,  i.  e.,  lorchas,  there 
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was  a  niarked  falling  off,  there  being  only  101,  representing  17,149 
tons,  recorded  bv  the  maritime  customs  in  1900,  against  297,  carrying 
44,124  tons,  in  tne  previous  year.  This  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  traosportation  of  kerosene  oil  has  reverted  to  the  junks,  which  are 
propelled  by  oars  and  sails,  and,  although  unwieldy  in  appearance, 
carry  extraordinarily  large  carofoes  at  low  rates.  The  junk  traffic  is 
regulated  by  the  Chinese  officials,  who  keep  no  records,  consequently 
it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  fairly  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number,  tonnage,  eto. ,  of  those  vessels. 

STEAU-LAtlMOH  TBAFFIC. 

The  steam-launch  traffic  began  in  1898  under  the  Inland  Navigation 
Rules,  and  of  the  252  launches  which  have  been  registered  at  Canton,  a 
large  proportion  was  locallv  constructed,  84  having  been  added  during 
1900.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  mosquito  fleet  is  under  the  Chinese 
fl^.  The  launches  which  fly  foreign  flags  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able  from  those  owned  by  natives. 

KAILWATB. 

Two  lines  of  railways  are  projected — one  between  Canton  and  British 
Kowloon,  and  the  other  between  Canton  and  Hankan.  The  latter, 
although  it  has  received  the  Imperial  sanction  and  preliminary  surveys 
have  been  made,  still  remains — a  project.  That  it  would  be  a  success, 
financially  and  otherwise,  there  is  no  possible  doubt,  and  the  public 
wonder  is  that,  although  the  stock  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Americans,  not  a  spadeful  of  earth  has  been  turned  for  it. 

TELBaHAPH  AND  TELEPHOKE  LINE. 

Canton  was  connected  by  telegraph  (an  overland  line)  with  British 
Kowloon  in  1883.  Another  ovenand  line  was  completed  from  Canton 
to  LungChaufu,  on  the  Kwangsi  and  Tonkin  frontier,  in  1884. 

An  efficient  telephone  service  is  badly  needed  here,  and  would  surely 
receive  substantial  and  remunerative  patronage  both  from  Chinese 
and  foreigners. 

COHUEKCIAL  TRAVELEB8. 

No  license  is  required  by  foreigners  in  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  or 
Yunnan  for  carrying  on  business  of  any  sort. 

There  are  no  regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  but  the  use 
of  a  local  passport  or  traveling  certificate,  issued  by  the  consul  and 
countersigned  by  the  viceroy,  is  indispensable  for  foreigners  travel- 
ing in  the  interior  of  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  or  Yunnan. 

LIKIN   TAX. 

Regarding  the  special  taxes  or  excises  whichj  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
vailing tariff  rates,  affect  trade  with  the  United  States,  I  desire  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  odious  system  of  "squeezes,"  which,  under 
the  pretense  of  coUeotiona  for  Ukin  and  fort  taxes,  have  to  be  endured 
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at  almost  every  atation  on  the  East,  Weat,  and  North  rivers,  accord- 
ing to  the  rapacity  of  the  local  mandarins.  I  am  satisfied,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  that  the  likin  tax  is  largely  necessary,  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  meet  the  expenses  of  local  administration.  The  fort 
taxes  were  originally  imposed  in  1888,  ostensibly  to  pay  for  the  con- 
.struction,  armmg,  etc.,  of  forUfied  places,  such  as  the  forts  on  the 
Pearl  River,  about  30  miles  from  Canton. 


I  have  just  received  the  following  official  notification,  issued  by  the 
!!7hineee  Imperial  maritime  customs  at  Canton,  dated  November  14, 


Chinese  1 
1901. 

CDBTOHB  HOnnCATIOH. 

[No.  214,1 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that: 

1.  On  and  after  the  11th  instant,  thetarifi  of  import  duties  hitherto  existing  asd  the 
Hit  of  duty-free  goods  ceaae  to  be  operative,  and  until  further  notice  wluitever  ia 
imported,  with  c«rt»in  excepttona,  is  to  pay  an  effective  6  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

2.  The  exce^itionB  are  as  fallows: 

a.  Foreign  nee,  cereals,  and  flour,  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  coined  and  uncoined, 
are  exempt  from  duty.  _ 

b.  The  import  dnty  on  opium  remains  unchanoed  at  30  tsels,  that  and  likin  at  tSe 
rate  ol  80  taela,  or  110  taels  in  all,  per  picul,  being  payable  rimnltaneously,  as  at 
present 

c.  Foreifliti  goods  on  the  way  to  China,  or  which  shall  have  been  dispatched  to 
China  within  six  days  after  the  signature  of  the  protocol — that  is,  on  or  before  the 
13th  September — are  to  pay  import  duty  according  to  the  old  tarifl,  a  fixed  doty  if 
enumerated,  and  an  od  valorem  5  per  cent  duty  if  nneiiumerated,  and  are  to  be 
exempt  fiom  duty  if  on  the  duty-free  list.  Goods  dispatched  after  the  13th  Septem- 
ber are  to  pay  an  effective  5  per  cent  according  to  the  new  rule. 

d.  Herchondiae  taken  out  of  bond  is  to  pay  duty  according  to  its  liability  on  the 
day  of  bondine — that  is,  if  already  in  bond,  or  ii  bonded  on  any  future  dav,  but 
forming  part  of  a  cargo  now  on  the  way  to  China  or  dispatched  to  Cniaa  on  or  Del  ore 
the  13ui  September,  it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the  old  tariff  and  tarifi  roles. 
AU  other  bonded  imports  are  to  pay  an  effective  6  per  cent. 

e.  Whatever  is  imported  for  the  use  o(  legations  at  Pekin  Is  exempt  from  import 
dnty;  applications  For  exemption  permits,  etc.,  to  be  counteia^ed  and  seolea  by 
the  consulate  of  the  l^;ation  concerned. 

f.  Whatever  isshipped  ordischarged  for  the  use  of  foreign  toroes,  military  or  naval, 
is  exempt  from  duty;  applications  lor  exemption  permit^  eto.,  to  be  connteiogned 
and  sealed  by  the  consulate  of  the  flag  concerned. 

3.  The  values  on  which  the  new  tanfl  is  to  fix  duties  will  be  the  aveni^  valnes  tor 
the  three  years  18B7,  189S,  1899,  but  pending  its  completion  and  publication,  and  in 
order  to  minimize  trouble  and  expedite  businees,  duty  will  be  accepted  on  the  values 
set  forth  in  the  statistical  secretary's  list  of  values  for  1897;  copies  will  soon  be  pro- 
ctuable  (price,  50  cents  per  copy],  at  Shanghai  at  Meeere.  Kelly  ife  Walsh's  ana  at 
outports  at  the  custom-nouse.  Where  the  valuation  of  this  list  is  questioned,  the 
market  value  of  the  day  minus  dnty  and  charges,  or  where  that  can  not  he  ascer- 
tained, invoice  value  plus  10  per  cent  will  rule  instead;  but  as  this  will  involve 
detention  of  goodsconcemed  at  owner's  risk  and  expense  till  such  market,  or  failing 
market,  invoice  valae  can  be  ascertained  and  setUed,  it  is  hoped  the  valuation  of  the 
list  will  be  acquiesced  in. 

4.  Goods  exported  pay  duty  according  to  the  tariff  hitherto  existing. 

B.  Coast-trade  duty,  which  le  not  an  import  duty  but  acoast  duty  on  native  produce 
Inward,  remains  as  before,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  effective  5  per  cent  rules. 
By  order  of  the  inspector-general. 
[bku..]  F.  a.  Morqan, 

Commiuioner  of  Q>t,^eim». 
OuaroM-HouBE,  Ointon,  ffowmfter  14, 1901. 
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Inasmuch  as  it  may  be  of  considerable  interest,  financially  and  other- 
wise, to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home,  1  quote  the  list  of 
values: 

Lutihtnemg  the  penxntage  of  the  duty  on  the  average  maTket  value  for  the  year  JSST. 
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XAtlihowmgthepeTeaUagto/theduty<mlheaver<i^martelvaliteJorlheyearlS97 — Cont'd. 
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IaM  $howmg  t}i«  ptTcmlage  of  the  duly  on  Ihe  average  market  viUiie  for  Ike  year  1S$7 — Cont'd. 
80NDBIB8— CondDued. 
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Xiri  thowing  thepercentage  ofiht  duty  oti  the  average  market  vahte  for  the  year  1897 — Cont'd. 
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LitldmiiaigihepercentageofthediUyontheavm^nutrketvahuforlheyeaTlS97— Cont'd. 
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Lutthomnglhepercmlage  of  Iht  duly  on  the  anaagt  marka  vaUu  fortht  year  1897 — Cont'd. 
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IAtlAmBaigthepercenlageofthedvtyoniheaveragei'Wrlxt'BaluefortheyearlSS7 — Cont'd. 
I1ETA1£— ContlDaed. 
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Litl  ^lomng  the  percentage  of  the  dtUy  on  the  average  market  value/or  Ihe  year  1837 — Cont'd. 
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lAil^wmttglhe  pereertUige  of  Ihe  duty  on  Ihe  average  marlxl  value  for  the  year  1SS7 — Cont'd. 
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Tbe  Chinese  Imperifil  Maritime  Coatoma,  despite  the  anoonncemeDt 
that  they  would  tase  charge  of  tbe  native  customs  at  all  of  tbe  treaty 
and  other  ports  on  November  11,  1901,  have  up  to  the  present  taken 
over  only  Samshui,  Pakhoi,  Kiangchow,  and  Swatow  in  Kwan^ung. 
The  status  quo  ante  Htill  coatioues  at  Canton,  tbe  Hoppo  refusing  to 
hand  over  the  customs,  and  preferential  duties  exist  as  heretofore. 
The  Hoppo  insists  that  as  he  was  appointed  by  tbe  Emperor  ftwang 
Heu,  no  one  can  remove  blm  from  office  except  tbe  Emperor.  The 
matter  has  been  referred  to  Pekin  for  decision. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  relate  here  an  interesting  incident 
re^rding  tbe  collection  of  a  portion  of  tbe  likin  taxes  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtung.  On  June  27, 1900,  a  combination  of  native  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  financiers  undertook  tbe  task  of  collecting  the 
likin  throughout  tbe  whole  province,  contracting  to  pay  to  tbe  vice- 
regal government  $4,000,000,  Mexican,  yearly  for  that  privilege.  This 
combination,  consisting  of  the  entire  72  trade  guilds,  presideaover  by 
4  headmen  representing  the  silk,  tea,  timber,  and  banking  interests, 
respectively,  railed  however  to  carry  out  its  contract  with  the  author- 
ities. It  struggled  energetically  for  five  months,  and  on  November 
22,  1900,  reluctantly  notified  the  officials  of  its  failure  and  that 
the  syndicate  had  agreed  to  dissolve.  The  Boxer  and  other  disturb- 
ances bad  so  disorganized  trade  of  all  kinds  and  unsettled  values 
that  likin  collections  were  precarious  and  almost  impossible,  unless 
made  by  tbe  officials,  and  tbe  combination  was  forced  to  give  up  its 
contract.  The  old  likin  board,  composed  entirely  of  mandarins,  at 
once  resumed  tbe  collection  of  both  the  likin  and  fort  taxes.  Since 
November  22,  1900,  two  different  syndicates  have  tried  to  obtain  the 
monopoly  for  tbe  collection  of  the  likin  on  silk  only  in  Kwangtung. 
One  synaicate  was  composed  of  silk  brokers  and  a  number  of  omciam, 
some  of  whom  were  connected  by  marriage  and  otherwise  with  members 
of  tbe  likin  board.  The  other  one  comprised  nearly  all  tbe  principal 
3ilk  merchants  in  tbe  province,  and  had  as  its  chiefs  two  Amencan  Chi- 
nese— that  is,  two  men  bom  of  Chinese  parents  on  American  soil.  The 
former,  through  the  influence  of  the  officials,  succeeded  in  getting  tbe 
monopoly,  agreeing  to  pay  tbe  provincial  government  $250,000,  Mexi- 
can, yearly  for  the  privilege.  Shortly  afierwai-ds,  these  monopolists 
announced  an  increase  on  the  silk  tax  amounting  to  from  16  to  20  per 
cent.  This  fact  I  at  once  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  his  excellency, 
Tao  Mu,  viceroy  of  the  two  Kwangs,  showing  him  how  this  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  advance  would  interfere  with  the  silk  trade 
between  this  section  of  South  China  and  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  I  pointed  out  to  bim  tbe  circumstances  attending  tbe  tre- 
mendous depreciation  during  tbe  past  ten  j'ears  in  the  tea  trade  of 
Kwangtung  with  tbe  United  States  and  other  foreign  nations,  which 
had  been  fergely  caused  by  a  precisely  similar  arbitrarjr  tax.  The 
monopolists  were  promptly  notified  to  restore  tbe  tax  to  its  old  basis. 
They  obeyed  his  orders,  and  the  result  is  that  tbe  silk  trade  of  this 
locality  with  tbe  United  States  and  elsewhere  contiuaes  to  flourish. 

POST-OFFIOEe. 

From  the  establishment  of  Shameen  as  a  joint  British  and  French 
settlement  or  concession,  in  1859,  the  British  had  a  thoroughly  oi^an- 
ized  post-office,  located  in  one  of  the  spacious  and  well-appointed 
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buildings  connected  with  the  British  conaulate-general.  The  Imperial 
Chinese  post-office  was  established  in  Canton  in  February,  1897,  and 
in  May,  1901,  the  French  also  established  a  post-office  here.  The 
French  have  also  opened  branch  offices  in  the  native  city.  In  addition, 
they  have  placed  a  large  number  of  post-office  boxes,  for  the  receipt 
of  lettars  and  post  parcels  as  well,  in  all  of  the  principal  streets  of 
(inton  as  well  as  in  Shameen.  Even  a  cursory  elance  at  the  postal 
rates  of  the  British,  Chinese,  and  French  officett  will  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive.    They  are: 
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Mexican  dollu-  =-  M.9  centa. 

From  the  rates  above  quoted,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  French  post- 
office  is  only  charging  6  cents,  Mexican,  for  one-half  ounce  letters  to 
France,  while  the  rate  charged  by  the  British  and  Chinese  post-offices, 
is  10  centa,  Mexican,  per  letter  of  the  same  weight.  It  is  stated  that 
the  British  postal  authorities  at  Hongkong  will  shortly  reduce  the  rates 
of  postage  to  foreign  countries  to  5  cents,  Mexican,  per  letter  of  one- 
half  ounce,  to  keep  pace  with  the  competition  of  the  French  post-office. 

OUBKGNCT,  WMQHTS,  AND  MEASDRES. 

The  standard  value  of  a  Canton  tael  ie  f  1.39,  Mexican,  or  at  exchange 
of  46.4=90.6445,  gold.  The  tael  aa  a  coin  is  never  used  in  transactions 
with  foreigners,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  even  among  Ip^ 
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Chinese  themselves.  The  Canton  (silTer)  tael  is  not  represented  by 
anj  coin.  The  only  native  coin  used  in  email  transactions  and  recoe^- 
nized  by  the  nativea  throughout  the  whole  of  China  is  the  copper  cash, 
the  value  of  which  differs  greatly  in  different  districts  and  at  different 
times, 

Mexican,  Japanes^  and  Hongkong  dollars  are  current  here  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Kwangtung  silver  dollar,  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Chinese  mint,  which  commenced  work  in  Canton  in  1889.  Silversub- 
sidiary  coins  issued  from  the  same  mintr— 20,  10,  and  5  cent  nieces — 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  market  that  the  Chinese  almost  invariably  make 
use  of  them  for  p&ymonts,  whether  for  large  or  small  amounts.  For- 
eigners generally  use  foreign  bank  notes  and  checks  against  foreign 
banks  in  their  business  and  other  transactions. 

In  order  that  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  may  thoronglily 
understand  the  syst«m  of  weights  and  measarementB  in  use  in  Soutlt 
China  and  the  gradations  of  Chinese  coinage,  I  give  below  authorita- 
tive tables  thereof.  In  the  "  money  table,  1  have  calculated  the  exact 
value  of  the  cash,  candareens,  mace,  and  tael  in  gold,  i.  e.,  United 
States  currency. 

The  following  are  the  Chinese  weights,  measures,  etc : 


One  tael=1.333  onnces  avoirdnpoia  or  37.78  gn.ma. 
Sixteen  tael8=l  ciitty=1.333  pounds  avoirdupois  or  804.63  giBms. 
One  hundred  cattie6=l  pii:u1= 133.333  pounds  a voirdnpoie  or  S0.463  kflogremi. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  cattiee^l  B£one=160.00  pounds  avoirdnpoia  or  72.544 
kilograms. 


One  fnn=14  inchee  Engtish. 

Ten  fnn=l  inch=1.41  mchee  EneliBh. 

Ten  inchee=l  foot=14.1  inches  English. 

Ten  feet=l  pole=ll  teet  9  inchee  EnKliah. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  paree=l  mile=one-tiurd  English  mile. 

Tea  miles=l  leaguex^S^  English  miles. 

LAKD   HE4SDBB8. 

One  foot=13.12S  inchee. 

Five  feet=l  pace=30.323  square  feet. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  p8ce8=l  mow=26.73  square  poles. 

One  hundred  mow=l  acre=16.7  acres. 


One  copper  cash =10. 00064. 
Ten  CBsh=l  candareen  =10.00644. 
Ten  candareen=l  mace =$0.06446. 
Ten  mace=l  tael =10.64450. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  tael  (=1,000  copper  cash) 
represents  the  standard  valuation,  but  in  all  business  transactions  and 
in  making  tael  payments  (which  is  figurative),  the  tael  is  reckoned 
as  cash  1,360  instead  of  1,000,  and  for  every  dollar,  which  is  worth  7 
mace  and  2  candareens  iu  silver,  you  will  get  1,000  cash.  For  the  last 
two  years,  possibly  through  a  scarcity  of  copper,  the  silver  tael  haa 
Ijcen  reckoned  at  1,110  casn  and  the  Alexican  dollar  at  860  cash.  The 
Canton  (or  the  Chinese)  money  market  fluctuates  according  to  the 
price  of  the  "copoer  cash,"  which,  as  1  have  stated,  is  the  mecUum  of 
exchange  among  the  Chinese.  .—  ■  ^ 
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The  present  market  value  is: 

OMh. 

Onetael 1,120 

One  dollar,  Mexican ■ B40 

For  mixed  cash,  that  U,  broken  cash,  etc.,  a  dollar  may  fetch  between 
900  to  950. 

Generally,  a  fortnight  before  the  Chinese  new  year,  the  cash  is 
wortb  between  650  to  780  for  a  dollar,  Mexican,  and  sometimes  only 
600.  A  dollar  Mexican  is  equal,  uijually,  to  about  50  cents  gold, 
United  States  currency. 

BBOOMHENDATION& 

As  the  result  of  my  practical  experience,  I  herewith  reiterate  the 
following  recommeiKutions,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  American  business  interests  in  this  exceedingly  wealthy  and 
populous  section  of  South  China: 

1.  The  immediate  granting  or  establishment  at  Canton,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  of  an  American  separate  concession  where  our 
merchants,  etc.,  could  erect  residential  and  office  buildings  and  go- 
downs,  where  the  products  of  American  industry  could  be  properly  dis- 
played and  sold,  and  where  native  merchants,  manufacturers,  silk  cult- 
urista,  tea  growers,  and  others  could  freely  view  and  examine  such 
exhibits.  Shameen,  the  island  known  as  the  French  and  British  con- 
cession, is  so  overcrowded  that  exorbitant  rentals  are  demanded  for 
all  buildings,  each  year  marking  a  notable  increase  in  the  rates.  There 
is  no  more  vacant  ground  on  Shameen  for  building  or  other  purposes, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  pl^ue,  cholera,  and  other  deadly  diseases 
incidental  to  this  section  acts  as  a  sure  preventive  against  any  suicidal 
attempts  to  "crowd  in"  more  buildings.  An  American  (separate)  con- 
cession would  give  a  decided  impetus  to  American  trade  in  South  China. 
Such  concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company  would,  I  have  been  assured  by  their  representatives,  be  only 
too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  erecting  and  ownmg  buildings  in  such 
a  concession,  from  which  they  could  do  an  immense  and  a  much  more 
profitable  trade,  not  only  in  tne  interior,  but  in  the  many  lai^e  towns 
and  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Pearl,  East,  West,  and  Korth 
rivers. 

2.  That  every  port  on  the  seacoaat  of  China  and  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages built  on  or  near  the  banks  of  her  rivers  should  be  open  to  Amer- 
ican commerce. 

3.  That  the  interior  of  China  should  be  open  to  American  com- 
merce, free  communication  everywhere  being  not  only  permitted  and 
authorized,  but  absolutely  protected  by  the  authorities,  both  civil  and 
military, 

4.  Piracy,  that  standing  and  dangerous  menace  to  American  and 
foreign  commerce  generally,  on  the  Pearl,  East,  West,  and  North 
rivers,  should  be  absolutely  wiped  out,  the  haunts  of  the  pirates 
destroyed,  and  a  constant,  vigilant  patrol  of  small  gunboats  main- 
tained on  those  rivers.  The  British,  French,  and  Germans  have  a 
mosquito  fleet  of  small  and  light-draft  gunboats  in  these  waters  for 
the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  their  respective  countries,  and, 
although  some  of  our  corporations — the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance — are  continually  sending  junks  loaded  with  their  merchandise 
to  consignees  along  those  waterways,  we   have   no  American  gun- 
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boat  to  protect  tbem.  Through  the  depredstions  of  the  pirates,  many 
of  thoBe  consignees  yearly  loae  cargoes  amounting  in  value  to  consid- 
erable sums  of  money. 

5.  Our  fl^  should  float  and  should  be  "in  endence"  in  every  prov- 
ince, city,  town,  and  village  of  any  importance  in  the  Empire.  There 
are  many  large  and  flouri^ing  cities  and  towns  on  the  seacoast  and  on 
the  Pearl.  E)^t,  West,  and  North  rivers  where  our  flag  has  never  been 
seen  by  toe  natives. 

6.  American  merchants  and  business  men  generally  should  be  per- 
mitted and  legally  authorized  not  alone  to  trade,  but  to  reside,  to  own 
property,  and  to  establish  factories  and  other  business  enterprises  id 
the  interior  and  at  all  of  the  Chinese  ports. 

7.  American  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  own  and  operate  gold, 
silver,  copper,  coal,  salt,  and  other  mines,  to  construct  and  operate 
railways  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  to  own  wharves  and 
landings  for  steamb(mt  and  other  commercial  purposes. 

8.  American  trade-marks  and  patents  should  be  absolutely  protected 
from  infringement  by  natives  or  others,  and  all  parties  convicted  of 
infringing  thereon  should  suffer  appropriate  punisoment  in  the  shape 
of  fines  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks and  patent  rights  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  attempts  to  establish  special  laws  for  difterent  provinces 
enei^tically  discountenanced. ' 

RoBEBT  M.  MoWade,  Coii^vl. 
Canton,  Nhvemher  16,  1901. 


FUCHATT. 

I  submit  returns  for  the  year  1900,  as  compared  with  1899: 
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EXPORTS, 
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Sahdel  L.  Geacet,  Consul. 


HANKAIT. 

The  iDcrease  of  trade  that  was  expected  thb  vear  has  not  been 
realized.  It  was  believed  that  the  iinpoi'ta,  which  Ia»it  year  fell  far 
below  those  of  1899  on  account  of  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the 
country,  would  be  greatly  enlarged  this  season  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand  created  by  the  paralysis  of  business  during  1900.  But  many 
things  have  combined  to  retard  the  normal  commercial  activity  of 
central  China. 

The  length  of  time  re(juired  by  the  Commission  and  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  the  various  questions  that  required  ajrreement  before 
the  protocol  could  be  signed,  caused  a  lack  of  confidence  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  not  only  to  capital  but  to  life, 
that  so  interfered  with  trade  that  only  the  barest  necessities  were  pur- 
chased and  kept  in  stock  by  the  merchants.  A  second  drawback  waa 
the  drought  for  the  past  three  years,  which  caused  a  failure  of  crops  in 
the  provinces  of  Shensi,  parts  of  Honan,  Shansi,  and  Hupeh.  Then, 
when  the  tirst  crop  of  rice  was  neanng  harvest  this  summer,  the 
Yangtse  River  rose  50  feet  above  low-water  mark,  ruining  the  homes 
and  crops  of  several  hundred  thousand  people,  and  causing  serious  loss 
of  life. 

The  standard  of  value  among  the  commercial  classes  in  China  is  the 
tsel,  which  varies  in  every  port  and  fluctuates  daily,  as  compared  with 
gold.  Last  year  at  this  time,  the  Hankau  tael  was  worth  78  cents  gold; 
to-day,  it  is  worth  but  65i  centa. 

As  all  orders  for  merchandise  to  foreign  countries  have  to  be  paid 
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for  OD  a  gold  basis,  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  importei's  has  advanced  10 
per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  standard  of  the  value  among  the  laboring  class  is  the  cash,  and 
at  thitj  time  a  year  ago  the  rate  was  960  cash  for  a  Mexican  dollar, 
which  was  wortii  72  tael  cents,  the  same  as  to-day ;  but  at  this  date,  the 
laborer  only  receives  840  cash  for  a  Mexican  dollar,  and,  as  most  of  the 
working  class  are  paid  in  cash,  this  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
their  wagea  about  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  very  important  item  where 
wages  are  |3  to  $6  Mexican  per  month. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

The  new  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  goes  into  effect  the  12th  of 
November,  and  the  merchants  have  already  advanced  the  price  of  their 
goods  10  per  cent  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange  and  the  new 
duties,  so  that  the  natives  who  depend  on  their  day's  work  for  food 
for  the  morrow  are  the  people  who  will  suffer  most  severely.  Yet, 
with  all  the  disastrous  conditions  of  trade  to  contend  with,  a  new 
house  tax  has  been  laid  upon  the  owners  of  houses  whose  rental  value 
is  over  (1  per  month.  The  outlook,  until  an  abundant  crop  is  raised 
and  business  has  resumed  its  normal  condition,  is  not  encour^ng. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  it  is  impossible  from  the 
data  obtainable  to  give  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  trade 
of  this  port  with  the  United  States.  While  there  are  nine  regular 
steamship  lines^ — China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Indo- 
China  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited:  China  Navigation  Com- 

gany,  Limited;  Hamburg-American,  Norddeutcher  Lwyd,  Osaka 
hosen  Kasha,  Greaves  &  Co. ,  McBain's,  and  Standard  Oil  Company — 
the  majority  of  which  make  biweekly  trips  between  Shanghai  and 
Hankau,  there  are  no  regular  lines  running  between  Hankau  and 
foreign  ports.  Therefore,  nearly  all  imports  pass  through  the  customs 
at  Shanghai,  and  are  consigned  to  ShaQgnai  firms.  The  leading 
importing  firms  there  have  branch  houses  at  the  outports,  or  supply 
the  trade  of  the  interior  from  their  Shanghai  godowns.  Goods  from 
the  United  States  are  shipped  with  other  articles  to  this  port,  and  no 
separate  report  is  made  to  snow  from  what  country  they  are  exported, 
except  the  items  of  kerosene  oil,  drills,  sheetings,  and  ckrified  gmseng, 
in  the  annual  customs  reports.  Exports  pur^ased  here  by  Shanghai 
firms  are  forwarded  to  their  houses  at  that  port  and  when  exported 
are  invoiced  from  there.  Therefore,  Hankau  does  not  get  due  credit 
for  its  trade. 

Among  the  American  goods  on  sale  here  are  all  kinds  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  flour,  beer,  wines,  whiskies,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  clocks,  watcnes,  bicycles,  typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
drills,  sheetings,  kerosene  oil,  and  many  other  articles.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England  have  agents  established  here  that  push  the  trade 
of  those  countnes,  while  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Standard  and  Vacuum  Oil  companies,  has  no  firms  here. 


The  crop  of  tea  (which  has  been  one  of  the  largest  it«ms  of  trade  in 
this  market)  turned  out  about  three-fourths  the  usual  number  of  half 
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chests  this  season.    Through  the  kiDdoess  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Pugh  & 
Co.  I  am  able  to  inclose  the  last  tea  report. 

QENEEAI.  IHFOfiTS. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries  and  Chinese 
ports  daring  the  six  months  of  1901  ended  Jane  30,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1900,  have  been: 
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COTTON  AND  GEA88  CLOTH   UILXS. 


The  cotton  millB  at  Wachang  have  been  idle  moat  oi  the  year;  the 
output  is  small. 

For  the  past  two  years,  ramie  or  grass-cloth  mills  have  been  in  the 
process  of  erection.    The  buildings  had  been  completed,  the  machiiier^ 
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placed,  and  a  new  industry  of  importance  was  expected;  but  for  some 
reason  tlte  mana^r,  who  had  a  contract  for  several  years,  has  been 
informed  that  his  services  are  no  longer  required.  It  is  said  that  the 
manufacturing  of  grass  cloth  has  proved  a  niilare. 

THE  IBON  WORKS. 

The  Viceroy's  iron  works  at  Hanyang  are  running  fall  time,  and 
are  supplying  the  railsforthishalf  of  theHankau-Pekin  Railway.  (In 
my  report  for  1900,  on  pages  960  and  961,  in  Commercial  Kelations  of 
the  United  States,  1900,  volume  1, 1  am  quoted  as  saying,  "the  Tice- 
roy's  iron  works  and  smokeless  powder  mills  are  located  at  and  near 
Seoul."    This  was  a  printer's  error;  it  should  liave  been  Hanyang.) 

IBON  OBE  FOB  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  closed  a  contract  with  Viceroy  Chang 
for  105,000  tons  of  iron  ore  from  the  mines  at  Wong  Tze  Kong,  65 
miles  down  the  river  from  this  port,  where  the  ore  for  the  iron  works 
and  arsenal  at  Hanyang  is  secnred.  The  ore  is  being  taken  to  the 
Moji  iron  works  in  Japan. 

THE  ABSBNAL:   8HOKELES8  FOWDEB. 

Work  at  the  arsenal  has  continued  active.  RiSes  and  light£eld 
cannon  are  being  turned  out,  and  lai^e  quantities  of  ammunition  are 
being  made  and  stored  at  Wuchang  and  other  fortified  points  on  this 
river. 

The  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  which  were 
built  on  the  Han  River,  3  miles  above  the  arsenal  at  Hanyang, 
continue  to  turn  out  that  product. 

NEW   STEAM   BRICK   UAOHINES. 

The  G'erman  steam  brick  machines  that  were  erected  last  year  are 
producing  large  quantities  of  red  and  black  brick. 


The  Hankau-Pekin  Railway,  that  is  being  built  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Belgian  Government,  aaa  not  begun  to  run  regular  trains  on  the 
hundred  miles  that  are  completed  at  this  end  of  the  road,  but  has  been 
running  construction  trains  for  over  a  year.  The  work  proceeds 
slowly.  During  the  floods  in  July  and  August,  a  great  deal  of  damage 
was  done  to  the  road  bed  in  many  places.  Gi-eat  difficulty  is  expected 
in  bridging  the  Yellow  River,  on  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  swampy  condition  of  the  approaches. 

It  is  understood  that  the  American  syndicate,  which  secured  the  con- 
cession for  building  the  Haukau-Canton  Railway  and  made  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  proposed  route  early  in  1899,  is  preparing  to  b^pn 
work  at  several  points  on  the  above  line. 

The  port  that  was  ordered  opened  bv  imperial  decree  last  year,  that 
was  to  De  located  3  miles  below  Wucua^  on  the  Yangtse  and  was  to 
be  the  Hankau  terminus  of  the  Hankau-(>nton  Railway,  has  made  no 
progress,  and  no  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  site.  -^\  . 
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The  boDda  facing  the  Yangtse  River,  in  the  Russian,  French,  and 
German  concessions,  were  practically  finished  last  fall.  They  were 
built  of  limestone  to  the  height  of  50  feet  above  low-water  mark,  but 
the  rise  of  the  Yangtse  in  Julv  and  August  of  this  year  was  over  the 
top  of  the  bondu  by  2  or  3  inctiea. 


Concessions  for  mining  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony  ores  have 
been  given  by  the  board  of  mines  to  parties  of  Americans,  French, 
and  Ciermans,  who  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  develop  the  claims. 
The  concessions  are  of  bucd  recent  date  that  it  is  too  early  to  expect 
retams  from  the  properties;  but  the  restrictions  that  tne  Chinese 
throw  around  enterprises  of  this  kind  make  it  difficult  to  succeed. 

GOAL  FIELDS  OF  HUKAlt. 

The  province  of  Hunan  contains  immense  quantities  of  coal,  anthra- 
cite ana  bituminous.  Under  the  supervision  of  American  and  German 
engineers,  a  railway  is  being  constructed  by  the  Chinese  from  the 
coal  fields  to  a  waterway  that  will  connect  with  the  Yangtze  River, 
and  will  afford  much  easier  facilities  for  bringing  the  coal  to  market. 
Even  with  the  abundance  of  coal  so  near  this  port,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible at  times  to  purchase  a  winter's  supply.  Formerly,  the  price  was 
$5  or  $6  Mexican  ({2.38  or  $2.85)  per  ton,  but  the  increased  demand 
in  the  last  three  years  caused  it  to  rise  to  $18  Meidcan  ($8.65)  in  1899, 
and  last  fall  to  $16  Mexican  ($7.60)  per  ton;  and  even  at  that  price  the 
quality  is  poor.  Water  is  poured  over  coal  and  wood  is  soaked  in 
water  to  increase  the  weight  of  each.  When  coolies  carrying  a  basket 
of  coal  that  contains  350  pounds  set  it  down  to  rest,  the  wet  impress  is 
left  in  the  road,  and  three-fourths  of  a  ton  is  often  sold  for  a  ton. 

TELEPHONE  FLAST. 

The  German  post-office  at  this  port  is  preparing  to  pat  a  telephone 
system  into  the  foreign  business  houses  located  in  the  various  conces- 
sions. There  are  fifty  subscribera,  with  the  prospect  of  more,  and 
the  charge  is  $120  Mexican  (about  $57  gold)  per  annum. 

PABOEM  POST. 

The  need  of  a  parcels  post  between  the  United  States  and  the  Far 
East  ia  apparent  to  anyone  living  here,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  to 
natives  engaged  in  trade.  No  parcel  weighing  over  4  pounds,  intended 
for  the  United  States,  will  be  received  by  the  Chinese  imperial  post; 
but  it  accepts  parcels  weighing  11  pounds  for  nearly  all  other  countries. 
The  Chinese  hesitate  to  send  smatl  sample  orders  to  the  United  States, 
because  the  risk  is  so  great,  and  it  requires  such  a  length  of  time  to 
receive  the  goods  ordered.  To  illustrate:  Parties  that  have  received 
catalt^^es  mm  the  lai^  department  stores  in  the  United  Stat«8  as  a 
rule  are  pleased  with  the  price  lists.  They  send  sample  orders  and 
then  have  to  wait  from  five  to  seven  months  before  they  receive  their 
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goods.  These  come  by  the  way  of  Europe,  being  transhipped  at  Lon- 
don, at  Colombo  (in  some  cases),  and  at  Slian^iai.  The  goodfl  are 
frequently  not  properly  packed  for  so  long  a  voyage,  and  the  rough 
handling  they  receive  causes  serious  damage.  The  costof  carriage  oy 
that  roundabout  way,  including  payment  to  three  or  four  shipping 
agencies,  is  double  what  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  parcels  post  to  the 
United  States.    After  one  hasgone  through  the  above  experience,  he 

E refers  to  purchase  in  the  f^tem  markets  or  to  nend  orders  to 
iurope. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  parcels  post,  such  as  all  Europeao 
countries  possess,  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  convenience  to  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Far  East  to  have  agents  stationed  at  ports  whence  the  trans- 
Pacific  steamship  lines  sail,  to  whose  care  all  parcels  could  be  addressed, 
in  order  that  these  goods  would  come  direct.  It  ought  not  to  take 
more  than  three  months  to  have  small  orders  filled  from  Japanese  and 
Chinese  ports.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  parcels  post.  It  would  introduce  goods  to  the 
natives,  through  our  missionaries  and  the  children  that  attend  (heir 
schools,  and  the  time  required  to  get  goods  from  the  United  States 
would  be  thirty  days  sooner  than  from  European  countries,  instead  of 
thirty  to  sixty  days  longer,  as  it  is  now. 

HI8SIOKARIE6. 

Most  of  the  American  missionaries  have  returned  to  their  stations  in 
the  interior,  and  before  the  winter  is  past,  if  there  is  no  further 
trouble,  all  will  have  begun  work  again.  Until  within  a  few  weeks,  it 
has  not  seemed  advisable  for  the  women  to  return  to  the  interior,  but 
since  the  signing  of  the  peace  protocol  most  of  them  have  felt  secure  .in 
doing  so.  Letters  that  have  been  received  at  this  consulate  from  the 
various  missions  say  that  the  Chinese  officials  and  natives  are  very 
friendly,  and  the  missionaries  anticipate  no  trouble. 

THE  CHm&8E  OOHFRADOKE. 

In  all  business  relations  in  China,  the  compradore  is  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  No  firm  pretends  to  do  business  without  a  com- 
pradore. Most  foreign  firms  have  as  managers  men  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  the  langu^e  and  the  trade  habits  of  the  natives.  They 
engage  a  compradore  who  may  belong  to  the  difiFereot  guilds,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  make  all  purchases  required  by  his  firm.  He 
is  allowed  a  definite  commission  on  all  goods  purchased,  and  as  the 
guilds  to  which  he  belongs  meet  weekly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and 
fix  the  prices  of  the  various  commercial  commodities  according  to  the 
compradore's  suggestions,  the  foreigner  has  to  pay  for  the  goo&  what- 
ever the  compradore  demands. 

When  a  shipment  of  merchandise  is  desired  by  a  firm,  the  compra- 
dore is  called  in  and  asked  what  certain  goods  can  be  purchased  for. 
He  reports  after  investigation.  If  the  firm  purchases  the  goods,  the 
compradore  has  not  only  secured  his  commission,  but  also  the  profit 
made  on  the  goods  in  buying  them  from  the  natives.  His  wealth 
accumulates  rapidly. 

Many  of  the  firms  in  the  East  are  stock  companies,  and  the  compra- 
dorea  liave  gradually  purchased  more  or  less  of  the  stock,  so  that  to-day, 
they  own  and  control  not  a  few  companies  that  in  name  are  manajfed 
by  foreigners. 
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Many  foreigners  who  viait  China  for  s  few  weeks,  are  thrown  into 
the  company  of  the  officials  and  the  commercial  class  of  natives,  and 
return  home  with  the  idea  that  the  Chinese  are  falling  over  each  other 
to  receive  the  foreigner  with  open  arms,  professing  the  greatest  friend- 
ship for  the  country  be  represents,  for  the  religion  bis  missionaries 
teach,  and  for  Western  civHization.  They  agree  to  ever^  proposition 
that  he  advances,  and  say  yes  to  evetrthing  tney  think  will  please  the 
foreigner.  The  Chinese,  from  the  higbeet  mandarin  to  tne  lowest 
cooly,  are  born  diplomats. 

After  the  American  syndicate  had  received  the  concession  to  build 
the  Hankau-Canton  Railway,  the  American  newspapers  were  filled 
wiUi  extrav^fant  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  through  which 
the  road  ran.  It  was  stated  that  the  syndicate  would  realize  from 
$100,000,000  to  $500,000,000  from  the  undertaking. 

The  higher  Chinese  officials  read  those  sensational  articles  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  foreigners  were  going  to  make  such  fabulous 
amounts  of  wealth  out  of  the  concessions,  they  had  better  arrange  to 
secure  a  share  for  themselves.  Tbey  therefore  decreed  that  Chinese 
should  own  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  Chinese  railways;  that 
they  should  be  manned  by  Chinese  officials  and  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  their  ideas.  Mines  should  pay  a  Government  tax  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  output.  The  restrictions  are  such  as  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  succeed  in  enterprises  of  this  kind  unless  the  profits  from 
the  concessions  are  enormous  and  the  expense  of  working  them  small. 

Yet,  while  the  Chinese  are  clever  enough  to  secure  the  larger  share 
of  the  profits  in  enterprises  conducted  by  foreigners,  they  get  beyond 
their  depth  in  attempting  to  dictate  the  management,  and.  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  where  tney  have  erected  iron  works,  arsenals,  woolen, 
cotton,  or  grass-cloth  mills,  started  schools,  ^ricultural  colleges,  etc., 
they  have  secured  foreign  superintendents;  but,  having  been  educated 
to  think  that  the  Chinese  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  the  best,  they  will 
not  allow  the  superintendent  to  carry  on  the  work  according  to  his 
judgment.     The  foreign  superintendents,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  men  fully 

?uaTified  for  their  positions,  arrive  at  their  posts  with  high  hopes  and 
ull  of  energy.  But  they  have  not  calculated  upon  the  Chinese  char- 
acter. They  are  given  to  understand  that  every  facility  will  be  afforded 
them  for  making  their  work  a  success.  They  select  their  men  and 
organize  for  the  undertaking,  but  they  soon  learn  that  there  are  many 
ofBcials  who  desire  that  their  relations  shall  be  on  the  pay  roll.  These 
employees  are  not  put  there  to  work,  but  to  draw  salaries.  Many 
manufactories  have  irom  six  to  ten  men  to  do  the  labor  that  could  be 
done  by  one  man  in  the  West.  They  do  only  what  work  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do.  Again,  unless  the  superintendent  is  ever  on  the  watch, 
no  care  is  taken  of  anything.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  imported  macfaineir  is  allowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
unhoused  for  months,  until  it  is  ruined. 

The  prof  essors  who  came  out  to  start  an  agricultural  college  brought 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  farming  implements.  They  were 
given  eight  or  ten  boys  as  students  to  start  the  college  with;  also 
eight  laborers  and  two  head  and  two  assistant  superintendents  for  the 
eight  men.  The  men  worked  only  when  the  assistant  superintendents 
were  present.    The  managers  were  allotted  a  half  acre  of  ground  to 
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start  with  to  plant  the  trees  and  shrubs  they  brought  with  them;  hot 
they  were  promised  plenty  of  land  for  the  farm. 

They  waited  for  months;  they  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  as  they 
were  di-awing  their  salaries  ana  all  would  be  provided  in  time.  They 
continued  to  wait;  their  agricultural  machinery  was  rusting  and  becom- 
ing useless.  They  tned  to  explore  the  country  and  find  fruits,  plants, 
antl  grains  that  could  be  introduced  more  generally  among  the  natives. 
After  waiting  two  years  and  a  half,  they  finally  left  disgusted. 

The  superintendent  of  one  arsenal  informed  me  that  he  had  carefully 
estimated  what  it  costs  to  make  rifles,  and  that  it  was  twenty  times  as 
much  as  they  could  buy  them  for  in  Europe. 

Enough  money  has  been  expended  in  China  during  the  last  forty 
years,  in  introducing  various  Western  enterprises,  to  have  made  many 
of  them  a  great  success  if  tiiey  had  bton  left  under  the  uianagement 
of  foreigners. 

L.  S.  WiLOOX,  ConmH. 

Hankau,  Oct<^er  S6,  1901. 
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TBADB  CONDITIONS  IN  SWATOW. 

Consul  McWade  sends  from  Canton,  October  30, 1901,  the  following 
report  by  Vice-Consul  Lanjifhorne  on  commercial  conditions  in  Swstow, 
WDich  report  is  based  on  a  trip  of  peisonal  investigation.  In  the  prep- 
arstioQ  thereof,  says  Mr.  McWade,  assistance  was  given  b^  merchantB 
and  missionaries  in  Swatow,  and  tlie  values  given  are  copied  from  the 
Chinese  imperial  maritime  customs  report  for  1900. 

Swatow  IS  a  city  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  northern  bank  of  Swatow  Bay,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Ewang  Tung  Province,  in  latitude  23'^  20'  40"  north,  and  longitude 
116°  39'  S"  east. 

Its  ge<^raphical  location  and  natural  advantages  are  greatly  in  its 
favor  as  a  commercial  port.  It  is  5  miles  inlaiid,  and  has  an  excellent 
harbor.  The  latter  has  a  breadth  of  half  a  mile  of  deep  water  with 
good  anchorage,  and  can  be  entered  by  vessels  di-awin^  21  feet  6  inches. 
Swatow  is  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  hig'u  hills  and  bluffs 
which  afford  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  typhoons  and  storms 
which  are  such  a  peril  to  navigation  along  this  coast. 

Swatow,  or  sandbank,  as  its  name  signifies,  was  formerly  a  small  fish- 
ing village  built  upon  a  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Han  River.  This 
bar,  aideB  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  grew  rapidly.  Ma  Su,  or  Double 
Island,  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  was  then  the  port  of 
this  section.  Ma  Su  was  settled  by  the  British  as  early  as  1840,  and 
was  the  headquarters  of  a  number  of  firms  that  did  a  thriving  business 
in  contraband  opium  and  coolies,  the  latter  practically  amounting  to 
a  slave  trade. 

Double  Island  being  so  small,  some  of  the  firms  moved  to  Swatow, 
building  warehouses  and  dikes  on  the  land  that  was  being  rapidly  - 
reclaimed  from  the  bay.     When  the  port  was  opened  by  the  treaty  of 
1858.  Swatow  became  the  natural  commercial  center  and  has  grown 
ateaaily  to  its  present  size  and  importance. 

Swatow  is  in  the  Chao  Chow  pi-ofecture,  which  is  composed  of  nine 
districts:  Jao  Ping.  Hai  Yang,  Ta  Pu,  Kieh  Yang,  Ching  Hai,  Chao 
Yang,  Hwei  Lai,  Pu  Ning,  and  Fung  Shun.  This  prefecture  has  an 
area  of  about  5,000  square  miles  and  is  one  of  the  most  thickly  popu- 
lated sections  of  China.  There  are  about  6,000  towns  and  villages 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  over  6,000,000. 

The  inland  commerce  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  numerous  water- 
ways, of  which  Swatow  is  the  center.  The  Jo  Pmg  River  flows  into  the 
sea  about  40  miles  above  Swatow,  and  the  Kui  Su  River,  whichwaters 
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the  greater  part  of  the  district  of  Chao  Yane,  empties  into  Hai  Man 
Bay  to  the  south,  but  boats,  large  and  small^irom  those  two  rivers  and 
from  the  coast  of  Hwei  Lai  district  can  easily  reach  Swatow,  which  is 
situated  near  the  confiuencG  of  the  Kieh  Yang  and  Han  rivers,  which 
with  their  tributaries,  drain  the  other  siz  of  the  nine  districts  of  the 
prefecture  of  Chao  Chow. 

Further,  about  100  miles  above  Swatow,  at  Sam  Ho  Pa,  where  the 
river  is  called  "the  water  from  three  provinces,"  there  comes  in  the 
Upper  Han,  which  flows  down  from  the  large  prefectoral  city  of  Ting 
Chow  Foo,  more  than  100  miles  above  in  the  Fo  Kien  province,  and 
from  the  southwest  the  West  Branch  of  the  Han,  which,  with  its  trib- 
utaries of  some  200  miles  of  water  navigable  for  Chinese  river  boats, 
drains  the  great  prefecture  of  Hai  Ying,  nearly  as  large  and  populous 
as  Chao  Chow  and  inhabited  by  the  hardy  race  of  Uak  Kas,  woo  are 
called  the  "  Scots  of  China." 

Swatow  is  thus  the  commercial  and  business  center,  not  only  of  its 
own  prefecture,  but  also  of  those  adjoining.  The  aggregate  population 
of  these  prefectures  is  conservatively  estimated  at  Mtween  12,000,000 
and  14,000,000. 

None  of  the  rivers  or  waterways  are  of  great  size.  The  Kieh  Yang 
River  is  the  only  one  that  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  draught  ana 
it  will  only  admit  boats  drawing  18  feet  as  far  as  the  city  of  Kieh 
Yang,  a  distance  of  42  miles  above  Swatow, 

The  Han  River,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Han  River 
of  Northern  China,  ih  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  streams 
of  this  section.  It  is  navigable  for  small  boats  only  foi'  more  than  200 
miles  above  Swatow.  The  Upper  Han  extends  for  more  than  100 
miles  in  the  Fo  Kien  Province  and  its  Western  firanch  drains  the 
districts  of  Cheng  Ping,  Ping  Kwan,  Hing  Ning,  and  Chang  Lo. 

There  was  formerly  a  strong  antiforeign  feeling  in  the  Kia  Ying 
district,  but  the  people  afterwards  expressed  a  i^ire  for  a  teacher 
from  the  United  States  and  offered  to  pay  all  expenses.  They  also 
wished  to  have  American  paper-making  machinery  and  steel  bridges 
introduced.  This  is  the  lumber  producing  section  of  the  prefecture, 
and  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  wood  and  timber  used  in  Swatow. 

There  are  many  large  cities  and  towns  in  this  district,  the  principal 
ot  which  is  Chao  Chow  Foo,  the  official  headquarters  of  three  prefec- 
tures and  home  of  the  Tau  Tai.  The  population  of  Chao  Chow  Foo  is 
estimated  at  lialf  a  million.  It  was  the  original  port  opened  to  foreign 
trade  in  1858.  The  British  have  their  consular  buildings  there,  but 
th^  are  seldom  occupied. 

Chao  Chow  Foo  is  the  distributing  center  of  a  large  native  commerce 
and  a  rendezvous  for  the  thousands  of  boats  that  ply  between  the 
upper  r^ous  and  Swatow. 

AGBICULTUBB. 

Agriculture  and  fishing'  are  the  main  industries.  Every  available 
foot  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  and  irrigation,  where  it  is  to  be 
had.  The  sowing,  harvesting  and  thrashing  are  all  done  by  hand. 
In  plowing  and  narrowing,  the  crushing  of  cane  and  finding  of 
wheat,  they  use  the  water  buffalo  and  zebu.  Their  fanning  ut«nsila 
arc  liinitoa  and  crude,  the  hoe,  spade,  iron-pointed  plow  and  harrow, 
bamboo  rake,  and  a  small  curved  knife  for  cutting  the  crops  being 
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the  principal  ones  in  use.  Other  devices  are  equally  as  simple.  Bice 
is  thrashed  in  tubH  by  striking  the  grain  against  strips  across  the  top, 
and  is  hulled  or  shelled  by  being  ground  in  baskets. 

The  lands  are  divided  aod  suMivided  into  many  small  holdings.  It 
ia  exceptional  for  one  person  to  own  and  farm  a  large  ti-act.  The  fields 
are  so  small,  and  labor  so  cheap  and  pleotiful,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
introduce  harvesting  machinery. 

In  irrigating  a  field  from  an  adjoining  stream  or  pond,  a  treadmill 
water  wheel  or  pump  ia  used,  on  which  two  or  three  coolies  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  20  cents  Mexican  (^.  10)  a  day.  Irrigation  is  one 
of  the  great  problems. 

The  rich  valleys  are  very  extensive,  and  the  water  supply  well  dis- 
tributed. As  the  water  in  most  cases  must  be  raised  only  a  few  feet 
to  reach  the  fields,  windmills  should  prove  valuable,  and  if  accepted  by 
the  Chinese,  the  demand  would  be  enormous. 

The  broad  and  extensive  valleys  of  rich  alluvia]  deposits  yield  boun- 
tiful crope  of  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  taro,  indigo,  fruits,  and  vegetebles. 


The  Kieh  Yang  Valley  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  being  low,  level,  and  well  watered.  Kieh  Yang  rice  is  famous 
for  its  superior  quality,  and  commands  the  highest  price.  Rice  is  the 
largest  crop  and  the  principal  article  of  food.  It  is  extensively  grown 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  two  crops  are  made  each  year, 
thereisnotenoughproauced  for  home  consumption.  Nearly  300,000,000 
pounds  have  to  be  imported  annually  to  supply  the  shortage. 


Sugar  is  the  second  largest  crop  and  is  the  chief  article  of  export, 
183,637,866  pounds,  valued  at  $4,083,51i  (gold)  being  shipped  from 
Swatow  in  1900.  Of  this,  nearly  all  goes  to  other  Chinese  ports — 
Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Hankau  chiefly — and  about  12  per  cent  goes 
to  the  refineries  at  Hongkong.  All  native  sugar  is  raw  and  brings 
from  12.50  to  $4.50  a  nicul. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  sugar -producing  sections  in  China,  and 
the  output  could  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  modem  sugar 
presses,  as  a  large  percentage  is  wasted  by  primitive  crushing. 

The  native  press  consists  of  two  vertical  cylinders  of  stone  mounted 
in  a  frame,  which  they  can  not  keep  tight,  and  turned  by  two  or  three 
water  buffalo.  This  device  is  so  inferior  that  the  cane,  after  being 
passed  through  twice  and  often  three  times,  still  contains  so  much 
juice  that  it  takes  several  days  for  it  to  dry,  to  be  used  for  fuel. 

In  1897,  Bradley  &  Co.,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  the  English 
firms,  erected  in  Swatow  two  double  horsepower  American  presses,  to 
show  the  natives  (^eir  value.  A  Chinaman  seeing  them  work,  was  so 
much  pleased  that  he  bought  both  machines  and  shipped  them  to  the 
country,  but  not  knowing  now  to  run  and  adjust  them,  they  soon  got 
out  of  order  and  were  thrown  aside  and  declared  useless. 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  business  and  shipping 
firms  in  Swatow,  erected,  in  1883,  a  large  sugar-refining  plant  at  a 
cost  of  $125,000,  They  started  tie  business  on  a  large  scale  and  pro- 
duced the  finest  grades  of  sugar,  but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the 
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local  sujjrar  and  to  the  taxes  on  both  the  raw  and  refined  articles,  were 
forced  to  close  their  plant  and  have  never  reopened  it. 

The  native  sugar  is  almost  exclusiyely  used  bj  the  Chinese,  very 
little  of  the  refined  ^frad^s  coming  from  Hongkong. 

Indigo  is  a  large  crop  and  an  important  article  of  export.  Most  of 
the  indigo  goes  to  Chinese  ports,  only  10,000  picnic  being  shipped  to 
foreigr  countries. 

In  making  indigo,  the  plants  are  allowed  to  soak  in  tubs  of  water  for 
twentv-four  hours.  After  stirring  and  crushing,  they  are  taken  out 
and  the  indigo  is  precipitated  witti  lime.  The  mixture  is  put  into 
baskets  to  drain,  and  is  uien  ready  for  market. 


Tobacco  is  another  large  crop.  Men,  boys,  and  many  women,  smoke 
habitually.  Snuff  is  also  largely  used,  and  sells  at  from  a  few  cents  an 
ounce  for  poor  qualities  to  the  extravagant  price  of  l|40  to  ^0  an 
ounce  and  more  for  the  finest  old  qualities.  Prepared  tobac«o,  which 
is  a  fine-cut  smoking  tobacco,  has  a  large  sale.  The  cheaper  qualities 
are  much  adulterated.  Prepared  tob^co  is  a  large  article  of  export, 
nearly  1500,000  being  shipped  to  Chinese  ports  and  the  Straits. 

Leaf  tobacco  is  imported,  and  is  used  m  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  smoking  and  snuff.  American  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco 
and  Manila  cigars  are  found  in  most  of  tne  stores  that  deal  in  foreign 
goods.    Xjarge  numbers  of  cheap  cigarettes  are  sold. 

The  import  of  foreign  tobacco  for  1900  was — 
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But  little  tea  is  raised  in  this  prefecture,  and  that  of  inferior  quality. 
Most  of  the  tea  is  brought  overland  from  the  interior  districts  and 
from  Fo  Kien. 

The  shipmenta  of  tea  from  Swatow  amounted  to  1,282,200  pounds, 
worth  $161,129,  for  1900. 

Fish  and  pork  are  the  principal  meat  foods  of  the  masses;  every 
conceivable  form  of  fish,  mussel,  and  shnmp  is  eaten  by  them.  The 
fish  markets  are  the  busiest  places  in  the  cities.  Thousands  of  boats 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  demand, 
and  large  quantities  of  smoked  and  driecffish  are  imported  from  other 
Chinese  ports  and  from  abroad,  the  amount  in  1900  being  as  follows: 
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PORK. 


Pork  ranks  next  to  fish  as  an  article  of  meat  consumption.  The  piff 
is  a  household  animal,  and  the  family  is  poor  indeed  that  does  nm. 
possess  one.  Hogs  are  raised  throughout  the  country;  the  meat  is 
sold  by  the  ounce  and  is  generally  eaten  fresh.  Hams  are  a  delicacy 
and  are  in  great  demand. 

American  cured  meats  should  find  a  ready  sale  here. 


Hwatow  is  admirably  situated  for  a  commercial  port.  It  extends 
out  into  the  bay,  and  has  an  extensive  water  frontage  on  two  sides, 
which  can  be  built  up  in  either  direction.  Being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Han  River  and  a  little  below  the  Kteh  Yang,  it  is  the  natural  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  center  of  the  vast  inland  trade  of  the  populous 
country  drained  by  these  two  rivers,  upon  which  thousands  of  native 
boats  are  eng^ed  in  trade. 

Swatow  is  a&o  quite  a  center  for  the  coast  trade,  and  has  a  large 
business  with  Singapore  and  the  Straits. 

There  were  l,0&4r  steamers,  averaging  1,039  tons  each,  entered  and 
cleared  in  1900.  The  lion's  share  of  tne  trade  was  done  under  the 
British  flag,  which  headed  the  list  with  181  vessels.  The  Japanese 
came  next,  with  155;  then  the  German,  72;  Swedish  and  Norwegian, 
15;  Chinese,  14;  Dutoh,  3;  Austrian,  1.  There  were  three  vessels 
flying  the  American  flag,  but  they  belonged  to  the  China  Merchant's 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  used  our  flag  for  protection 
during  the  troubles  of  last  year. 

8TBAH8HIP  COHPANTEB. 

There  are  ten  steamship  companies  that  have  agencies  in  Swatow 
and  control  the  business  of  the  port.  They  have  large  warehouses, 
and  several  of -them  have  piers  and  docks,  though  most  of  the  steamers 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  in  the  harbor  by  lighters. 

The  vessels  are  mainly  small,  though  many  are  from  1,800  to  2,200 
tons.  They  handle  the  immense  tra&c  of  the  Chinese  coast  from  New- 
chwang.and  Tientsin  to  Hongkong  and  flai  Nam,  also  the  huge  trade 
with  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Siam.  AH  the 
lines  haveagencies  in  Hongkong,  and  the  British  lines  have  their  offices 
in  London.    The  owners  are: 

1.  The  China  Navigation  Company,  or  Buttorfield  &  Swire. 

2.  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Company.  iTardine,  Matherson  & 
Co.,  agents. 

3.  China  Mei-chant  Steam  Navigating  Company. 

•i.  North  German  Lloyd,  Butterfield  &  Swire,  agents. 

5.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Bradley  &  Co.,  agents. 

C.  Douglas  Lapraig  &  Co.,  Jardine,  Matherson  &  Co.,  agents. 

7.  Lautz  &  Haesloop,  Lautz  &  Haesloop,  agents. 

8.  Lim  Yam  Seng  &  Co. 

9.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Bradley  &  Co.,  agents. 

10.  Melchers  &  Co.,  branch  of  Hongkong. 

BXCHANOE, 

The  variations  in  exchange  between  the  haikwan  tael,  the  Mexi- 
can dollar,  and  the  United  States  gold  are  so  great  tl^t  in  quot- 
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ing  from  the  Ti-ade  Report  I  will  often  use  the  haikwau  tael,  which  is 
at  present  worth  0.709  gold.    The  Mexican  dollar  will  Dever  be  used. 

OOBfflEBCE. 

The  Trade  Report  of  Swatow,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  cus- 
toms, shows,  with  few  exceptions,  a  steady  increase  in  the  commerce 
of  Swatow  from  year  to  year.  In  1890,  the  total  value  was  34,935,095 
haikwan  taels,  and  in  1899  the  total  value  of  trade  was  45,696,865 
haikwan  taels,  almost  doubling  that  of  ten  years  before.  Swatow  is 
now  fourth  among  the  treaty  ports  of  China  in  volume  of  trade. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  stands  as  the  record  year,  having  a 
total  value  of  45,686,865  haikwan  taels,  or  $36,288,962.  The  slight 
decrease  for  1900  (a  little  less  than  1,500,000  taels)  speaks  well  for  the 
stability  of  the  trade  of  Swatow  dunng  a  year  in  which  China  seemed 
virtually  at  war  with  the  world. 

The  uuport  trade  is  hy^  far  the  moi^t  valuable,  and  the  foreign 
imports  show  the  greatest  increase. 

The  total  foreign  imports  for  1900  were  12,700,000  taels;  the  native 
imports,  18,172,127  taels.  The  total  value  of  foreign  trade  was 
17,700,000  taels. 
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The  principal  articles  of  import  are  opium,  cotton  goods,  oil,  coal, 
flour,  nee,  medicines,  manufactured  articles,  clocks,  watches,  lamps, 
and  sundries. 


Opium  has  always  been  one  of  the  largest  articles  of  import,  from 
3,000,000  to  4,000j000  taels  worth  being  brought  in  annually.  The 
importation  is  falling  off,  as  the  poppy  is  being  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  prefecture.  Most  of  the  opium  comes  from  Malwa, 
Patna,  Bunares,  and  Persia.  Malwa  supplies  the  largest  amount,  but 
the  Patna  opium  is  of  superior  quality. 


Cotton  goods  and  yarn  usually  constitute  the  most  valuable  import. 
$4,070,000  taels  (|2,':33,000)  worth  entered  in  1900,  of  which  2,750,000 
taels  representeil  the  value  of  45,000  bales  of  Indian  yarn.  In  a  coun- 
try where  cheapness  is  the  first  consideration,  the  Indian  yarn  natur- 
ally has  the  greatest  demand,  being  from  $6  to  $8  cheaper  than  the 
English  yarn,  though  cloth  made  ^om  the  latter  is  more  glossy  and 
of  finer  quality  than  that  made  from  the  Indian  or  Japanese  product 
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Daring  most  ot  1900,  yam  varied  from  $45  to  $50  a  bale,  clcMing  at 
$42.50  to  $45.  The  Japanese  yam  coBt^  $1.50  to  $2  more  than  the 
Indian.     There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  ra.w  cotton. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  importation  of  }'arn  for  Chinese  manu- 
facture, the  deniand  for  foreign  cottoTi  cloth  continues  to  increase, 
especially  in  gray,  white,  and  (Wed  uhirtiiigs  and  Turkey  i-eds.  There 
is  also  a  large  demand  from  Shanghai  for  foreign  shirtings  that  are 
dyed  in  Swatow. 

The  Germans  ship  a  number  of  cheap  handkerchiefs,  towels,  and 
white  socks,  which  have  a  large  sale  here. 

American  shippers  should  send  their  goodu  direct,  thus  saving  the 
cost  of  reshippiDg. 

Foreign  flour,  which  means  American,  was  imjwrtcd  to  the  extent 
of  12,866,666  pounds,  valued  at  $269,020.  Though  10  per  cent  dearer 
than  the  native  product,  it  is  prefeiTed  for  its  superiority  in  fineness 
and  color  and  its  freedom  from  grit. 

Ameri<an  flour  all  comes  from  Hongkong,  being  shipped  to  Swatow 
by  British  and  Chinese  merchants.  It  is  sent  in  50  pound  l>^s,  the 
best  quality  selling  at  from  $1  to  $1.10  per  bag. 

The  consumption  of  kerosene  oil  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity. 
Foreign  lamps  are  sold  throughout  the  country  and  kerosene  is  fturned 
extensively.  The  import  fell  off  slightly  for  1900,  but  for  the  present 
year,  the  indications  are  that  more  oil  will  Ite  used  than  ever  before. 

Of  the  import  of  nearly  5,000,000  gallons,  Sumatra  supplie.1  the 
largest  quantity  or  over  2,500,(X)0  gallons;  Russia  sends  1,500,000  gal- 
lons; America,  380,000  gallons,  and  Japan  35,000  gallons.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese,  and  most  of  the  Rusr^ian  oil  is  shipped  in  cans. 
The  Russian  oil  import  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the  freights  and  canal 
dues. 

Coal  is  derived  from  Tonkin  and  Japan,  the  importations  for  laitt 
year  being  56,417  tons,  of  which  Japan  furnished  30.000  tons.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  supplying  the  vessels  in  port.  The  Japanese  coal  is 
superior  in  quality  as  a  steam  coal  and  brings  $6  a  ton.  Tonkin  coal 
sells  for  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton. 

There  is  said  to  t)ealarge  deposit  of  coal  in  the  Kia  Ying  prefecture, 
about  150  miles  above  Swatow.  It  ban  never  been  mined  except  in  a 
primitive  way  by  the  natives. 

There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fuel  in  this  country.  Every  blade  of 
grass  and  need  is  gathered  and  burned;  all  straw  is  saved,  an^  the  cane 
from  the  sugar  press  is  bound  and  sold.  Wood  that  v&n  be  used  as 
luDiber  is  too  dear  to  bum.  Charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel  of  the  cities, 
and  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  thinnest  of  kettles  and  pans  for  the  sake 
of  economy. 

Great  quantities  of  ginseng  root  are  used  by  the  Chinese.     Impor- 
tations last  year  amounted  to  of  138,000  taels  or  $97,842.    The  Ameri- 
can ginseng  heads  the  list,  being  $53,884  of  clarified  and  $13,471  oi  -, 
H.  Doc.  320 51 
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crude.     Korea  furnishes  tl0,685  worth  of  the  first  quality;   Japan, 
$8,508  worth  of  crude  and  »4,25i  worth  of  clarified. 

Ginseng  root  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  restorative.  Great  medicinal 
properties  are  attributed  to  it.  Ita  price  raoges  from  $2  to  $S  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  tlOO  to  $200  an  ounce,  for  the  finest  and  rarest 
specimens. 

Lumber  is  also  verv  dear,  hard  woods  being  sold  by  the  pound.  In 
the  construction  of  Chinese  houses,  wood  is  used  only  for  sills,  doors, 
and  rafters.  Most  of  the  hard  wood  used  for  carving  is  imported  from 
Siugapore,  Borneo,  and  Siam.  Chinese  pine,  whi^  is  toe  principal 
wood  used  iu  European  buildings,  is  floated  down  from  the  hills- 
Foreign  pines  and  soft  woods  will  not  withstand  the  attacks  of  white 


That  the  Chinese  appreciate  the  necessity  of  constantly  fertilizing 
their  lands  is  shown  oy  the  crops  they  obtain  generation  after  gen-  ■ 
eration.  They  fertilize  for  all  crops  as  heavily  as  the  land  requires  or 
as  the  owner  can  afford.  They  use  everthing  available;  fish  ponds  are 
drained  and  the  sediment  put  on  the  fields;  every  particle  of  ashes  and 
all  the  human  excrement  from  the  cities  and  towns  are  saved  and  sold 
to  the  farmer. 

Bean  cake  is  the  chief  fertilizer  used,  and  is  the  hirgest  and  most 
valuable  import,  being  nearly  3,000,000  piculs,  vaTued  at  over 
$4,000,000  gold.  There  is  an  extensive  bean-cake  factory  in  Swatow. 
The  oil  from  the  beans  is  extracted  and  sold  for  food,  and  the  waste  is 
pressed  into  cakes  for  fertilizer. 

Cheap  American  fertilizers  should  command  s  lai^  sale. 


There  is  but  little  if  any  mining  or  smelting  done  in  this  prefecture. 
The  foreign  metals  are  so  superior  to  any  that  the  natives  can  pro- 
duce that  imported  metals  and  old  iron  are  almost  entirely  used. 

Metals  to  the  value  of  $558,549  were  imported  in  1900.  Of  these, 
tin  was  the  most  important,  being  $40,944,  There  are  two  large  fac- 
tories for  the  manufacture  of  cans  to  be  used  in  shipping  oil  inland. 
Tin  is  also  used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter  ware. 
Old  iron,  which  supplies  the  native  blacksmiths,  was  valued  at  $44,406. 
Iron  wire,  nails,  rods,  and  wire  nails  are  in  demand,  and  small  quaa- 
tities  of  pig  lead,  steel,  brass,  and  copper  are  used. 

The  principal  articles  of  foreign  import  for  the  year  1900  were: 
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MANUFACrmiES. 

There  are  but  few  manufftctui-ed  articles  sent  from  Swatow  to 
foreign  countiies.  All  prodinta  are  meant  for  Chineee  trade;  tbey 
cOQsist  principally  of  bamboo  articles,  matH  and  awnings,  coarse  china 
ware  and  pottery,  native  cloth,  nankeens,  gauze  and  paper  fana,  fire- 
crackers, fishing  neta,  hemp  rope  and  twine,  grass  cloth,  paper,  indigo, 
and  pewter  ware. 

Silkworms  do  not  thrive,  so  but  tittle  silk  is  produced,  A  hirge 
quantity  of  grass  cloth  is  made,  but  it  is  not  of  as  fine  a  grade  as  the 
Cantonetie;  paper  is  largely  manufactured,  but  it  is  not  of  first  quality. 

Swatow  pewter  ware  is  noted  for  its  superior  quality  and  work- 
manship. It  is  chiefly  made  into  tea  and  water  pots,  caddys,  eigar 
and  tobacco  boxes.  The  designs  are  pretty  and  graceful,  and  would 
have  a  good  sale  in  the  United  States.  Another  industry  for  which 
Swatow  is  noted  is  the  manufacture  of  fans  of  every  description.  The 
beet  is  a  lightopen  fan  made  on  a  bamboo  frame  covered  with  silk  or 
fiber  cloth,  and  daintily  painted  by  hand. 

EXPOBT8, 

The  total  exports  of  Swatow  for  1900  amounted  to  13,042,947  taels, 
or  *10,257,43y,  of  which  less  than  5,000,000  taels  were  consigned  to 
foreign  countries  and  Hongkong. 

UNITED   STATES  TRADE. 

American  goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  are  preferred  to 
all  other  foreign  articles.  This  is  well  appreciated  by  the  Japanese, 
who  put  many  cheap  and  inferior  imitations  of  our  products  upon  the 
market. 

The  magnitude  of  the  present  trade  is  enough  to  invite  our  compe- 
tition. Swatow  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  American  firms  to 
build  up  a  remunerative  business. 

A  lat^e  trade  in  American  goods  is  done  by  British  and  Chinese 
merchants  through  Hongkong.  Many  American  articles  are  now  in 
use  among  the  Chinese  and  many  more  could  be  introduced. 

Large  warehouses  and  showrooms  should  be  erected  here,  and 
branches  should  be  established  in  the  numerous  large  cities  and  towns 
that  are  in  direct  water  communication  with  Swatow. 

The  Chinese  are  fond  of  novelties,  the  wealthy  classes  taking  pride 
in  possessing  anything  that  affords  entertainment  or  amusement.  In 
their  yamens  are  often  found  cameras,  magic  lanterns,  music  boxes, 
and  phonographs. 

Among  the  foreign  manufactures  that  are  sold  in  this  section  the 
largest  demand  is  for  cotton  goods.  Plain  white  and  gray  shirtings 
take  the  lead.  There  is  also  a  large  demand  for  figured  goods, 
T-cloths,  drills,  jeans,  turkey  reds,  lawns,  muslins,  cotton  flannels, 
cheap  towels,  handkerchiefs,  and  white  socks. 

,  Clocks  are  extensively  sold,  from  the  small  nickel  plated  to  the  large 
wood  frame  eight-day  clock,  i-anging  in  price  from  75  cents  to  $8  or 
$10.  Watches  have  a  very  large  sale,  tne  cheaper  varieties  leading. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  silver  watches  from  $5  to  $10,  and  many 
gold  watches  are  sold.  The  dealers  say  that  American  watchea  are 
preferred  to  all  others.  >^lc 
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There  is  a  lai^r  sale  of  lamps  than  of  any  other  bousehold  article, 
every  sort  and  size  bein^  used,  from  the  small  hand  lantern  to  the 
lai'ge  chandeliej'  lamp-s.  The  (jennans  and  Japanese  supply  most  of 
the  cheaper  varieties.  There  is  a  large  sale  for  oi-ass  and  nieki^l  lamps, 
at  from  $5  to  $10  a  pair;  many  hanging  lamps  and  chandeliers  are 
also  used. 

Soaps  and  perfumes  are  in  large  demand,  scented  soaps  being  pre- 
ferrea  Toilet  soaps  costing  from  2  to  10  to  15  cents  a  cake  are  used. 
Florida  water  is  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  much  cheap  Geiman 
cologne. 

The  Trade  Report  speaks  of  the  increased  demand  for  mirrors. 

Much  cheap  jewelry  \h  worn,  though  most  of  the  ornaments  are  of 
jade  or  other  hard  stone  which  resembles  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  women 
wear  earring,  bracelets,  and  pins,  artificial  pearls  beingmostcommon. 
Large  quantities  of  foreign  jewelry — most  of  it  being  made  for  the 
trade — are  sold  here. 

Pocket  and  carving  knives,  scissors,  razors,  pocketbooks,  and  purses 
are  also  sold  in  paying  quantities.  Playing  cards  have  a  good  sale, 
particularly  the  cheaper  varieties. 

There  is  a  large  trade  in  canned  goods,  condensed  and  evapomted 
milk,  meats,  fruits,  and  sardines. 

The  traffic  in  nearly  ail  of  these  articles,  especially  in  such  staples 
as  cotton  goods,  driea,  smoked  and  salt  iish,  canned  goods,  salt  meat^, 
pork,  tobacco,  ginseng,  leather,  metals,  and  hardware  could  be  greatly 
increased  by  putting  tbeui  directly  upon  the  market  and  lowering  the 


TIENTSIN. 

Owing  to  the  political  situation  in  China  and  to  the  general  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future,  this  consuhir  district  has  suffered  a  loss  in  trade 
that  is  almost  incalculable,  and  for  these  reasons,  also,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  statistics  that  would  be  of  any  great  value.  The 
material  loss  to  China  may  be  estimat«d  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
taels;  that  of  the  province  of  Chilli  alone  will  not  fall  far  short  of 
70,000,000  taels,  or  in  gold  *4.=),000,0(K)  (approximately).  The  decrease 
of  trade  at  Tientsin  for  the  year  1900  was  25,000,000  taels,  or  alwut 
60  per  cent.  The  export  ti-ade  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  was 
almost  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  goods 
from  the  interior,  a  condition  that  will  obtain,  perhaps,  for  another 
year  to  come.  For  the  same  reason,  there  was  little  demand  from  the 
interior  for  goods  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  needs  of 
the  diflfei-ent  armies  in  the  way  of  provisions  and  supplies  were  unu.su- 
ally  large,  hut  in  no  way  maJle  up  for  the  loss  in  the  sales  of  piece 
goads  and  other  wares  usually  in  demand  in  the  provinces  of  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  Both  export  and  import  merchants  lost  heavily, 
inasmuch  as  large  sums  had  been  advanced  by  them  for  the  purchase 
of  wool,  hides,  skins,  and  furs  not  yet  delivered,  and  in  merchandise 
shipped  to  their  customers  on  time  contracts.  Such  misfortunes  have 
resulted  in  more  or  less  depression,  and  only  time  will  better  present 
coiiditions.  Even  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  cargo  from,  or 
forward  shipments  into,  the  interior.  The  Chinese  customs  authorities 
arc  averse  to  recognizing  tninsit  passes,  which  have,  hitherto,  pro-, 
tected  foreign  merchants  from  the  inordinate  "squeeze"  exacted  inic 
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tiie  transit  of  ^oods,  and  this  barrier  will  onlj  be  removed  when  the 
new  treaties  become  effective.  It  is  confidently  expected  by  mer- 
chants, however,  that  the  coming  year  will  release  the  long  pent-up 
tide,  and  that  there  wili  be  a  rush  of  business  which  will  eclipse  all 
former  records. 


Tientsis  has  six  banking  institutions,  each  representing  large  capi- 
tal; The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  the  Russo-Chinese,  the  Cmirtered 
Bank  of  India,  the  Australia  and  China,  the  Deutsch  Asiatische,  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  China,  and  the  Yokohama  Special  Bank  of  Japan. 
E^h  is  conducted  not  only  for  profit  to  itself,  but  largely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  particular  country.  Payments  to  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are  computed  first  in  sterling,  then  taels,  and  finally  in  Mexi- 
can or  Hongkong  dollars,  and  each  transaction  is  figured  at  a  profit  that 
would  mak«  the  charges  of  United  States  banks  seem  insignificant. 
In  buying  a  draft,  if  our  merchant  iian  silver  dollars  be  is  forced  to 
buy  taels,  paying  an  average  of  1}  per  cent,  and  with  the  taels  he  is 
compelled  to  buy  sterling,  and  with  the  sterling  exchange  for  United 
States  gold,  payable  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  The  banks  in 
Tientsin  use  the  Hongkong  dollars  as  their  medium.  The  branch 
banks  in  Shanghai  have  established  as  their  medium  the  Mexican  dol- 
lar; consequently,  in  the  latter  place  the  Hongkong  dollar  is  discounted 
2  per  cent.  In  Tientsin,  the  Mexican  dollar  is  received  at  a  like  dis- 
count. Should  a  bank  note  for  {10  issued  by  a  bank  in  Shanghai  be 
offered  to  a  branch  of  the  Shanghai  bank  in  Tientsin,  a  shave  of  60 
cents  is  exacted.  Exchange  quotations  vary  from  day  to  day  at  the 
caprice  of  the  managers.  Against  all  these  exactions  the  merchant 
must  make  calculations;  hence  the  uncertainty  of  doing  business  in 
any  part  of  China.  A  good  United  States  bank,  with  branches  through- 
out the  East,  run  on  correct  banking  principles,  would  not  only  make 
money,  but  would  do  more  to  enhance  our  trade  with  this  part  of  the 
world  than  all  other  possible  agencies  combined. 


An  American  civil  engineer  who  has  thoroughly  prospected  sev- 
eral provinces  in  China  assures  me  that  there  is  an  area  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent  under  which  there  lie  the  great- 
est coal  beds  in  the  world.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  coal  fields  do  not  exceed  12,000  square  miles,  the  wealth  of 
China  in  this  respect  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  enough  coal  in  China  to  supply  the  entire  world  for  two 
thousand  years  to  come.  The  cost  of  mining,  also,  is  far  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else.  Engineers  claim  that  in  many  places  the  coal  could  be 
mined  and  placed  on  cars  (if  railroads  were  at  nand)  for  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  of  25  cents  per  ton.  In  many  instances,  the  veins  are  known 
to  be  60  feet  thick  and  of  the  very  best  quality  of  anthracite  and  other 
grades.  Near  Tientsin  are  two  noted  coal  mines  that  have  recently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  British  corporation,  the  stock  of  which  is 
largely  held  by  people  of  other  nationalities,  many  of  whom  are  Ameri- 
cans. The  mana^r  and  most  of  the  assistant  managers  are  from  the 
United  States.  The  mines  were  first  opened  in  1878  by  a  Chinese 
company,  with  His  Excellency  Li  Hung  Cbang  as  one  of  the  principals. 
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Foreign  methods  were  adopted,  and  up  to  this  time  the  total  output 
agffregates  6,000,000  tons.  There  are  13  seams  varying  in  tbickaess 
from  a  few  inches  to  about  35  feet,  or  an  average  of  25  feet.  This 
belt  has  a  linear  extent  of  about  500  miles  and  a  width  of  perhaps  50 
miles,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  350,000,000  tons.  It  does  not,  dow- 
ever,  all  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  corporation.  The  present 
capacity  of  these  mines  is  about  2.000  tone  per  day,  and  the  supply  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  price  obtained  at  Tientsin,  or  Tonglcu, 
landing  is  $14  Mexican  (about  96.50  gold)  per  ton,  which  yields  the 
company  a  handsome  profit;  and  new  machinery  and  methods  will 
increase  this  income.  The  stock  one  year  ago  sold  at  100  taels;  to-day 
is  worth  360  taels.  Mo  doubt  new  concessions  will  be  granted,  and 
with  additional  railroads,  prices  will  be  materially  lowered  within  a 
year  or  two. 

PB0DU0T8  OF  NOBTH  CHINA. 

The  chief  products  of  North  China  are  wool  (sheep  and  camel),  bides, 
furs,  bristles,  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bies, cucumbers,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  Of  these,  the  first 
four  articles  are  generally  exported,  principally  to  the  United  States. 
The  other  article-fj  together  with  beef,  port,  mutton,  and  poultry,  are 
produced  in  su£Scient  quantity  for  home  consumption  only. 


Up  to  this  time,  customs  duties  have  been  light,  aver^ng  5  per 
cent  OD  such  articles  as  are  dutiable,  but  many  things,  such  as  food 
products,  wines,  liquors,  etc.,  are  admitted  free.  This  applies  only  to 
the  customs  under  foreign  control;  but  all  goods  passing  into  the 
interior,  unless  belonging  to  foreign  firms  and  protected  with  transit 
passes  issued  by  the  consuls,  are  subject  to  the  libdn  tax,  which  is  reg 
ulated  by  the  mandarins  in  charge  of  the  likin  stations.  This  tax  is  so 
burdensome  as  to  become  almost  prohibitive.  Under  the  new  treaties, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  likin  tax  and  increase  the 
genei-al  customs,  say  6  per  cent. 

OUREENOY  AND  EXCHANGE. 

One  of  the  ^freatest  drawbacks  to  trade  in  China  is  the  currency 
and  the  extortions  of  the  banks  in  selling  exchange.  One  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  peace  commissioners,  i.  e.,  the  adoption  of 
the  gold  standard^  if  carried  out,  will  do  much  to  settle  this  very 
t^^ravating  question. 


This  commodity  comes  entirely  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
quantity  sold  at  Tientsin  has  increa.sed  600  per  cent  over  two  years 
ago.     Probably  two-thirds  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  the 

Eresence  of  the  allied  troops.  I  have  noticed  that  the  better  class  of 
'hinese  are  using  the  American  flour  instead  of  that  produced  here. 
The  reason  for  thb  is,  perhaps,  that  the  Chinese  have  poor  milling 
facilities  and  do  not  make  as  good  an  article  as  tiieir  vheat  would  pro- 
duce if  oroperly  milled.  Cii,^0<?lc 
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The  health  of  the  Tientsin  community  (both  native  and  foreign)  has 
been  better  than  for  years.  That  no  epidemic  has  occurred  dunne  the 
pa.st  two  summerij  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  sanitary  memods 
enforced  by  the  pi-ovisional  government  of  Tientsin.  The  streets  were 
never  before  so  clean,  and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  past  winter  has 
held  in  check  the  germs  that  infest  the  country  during  milder  Beasons. 
With  careful  sanitary  regulations,  there  is  no  healthier  climate  in  the 
world  than  is  to  be  found  here. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

For  years,  Tientsin  has  been  recognized  as  a  splendid  market  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  hides  and  skins,  shipments  of  which  arc  made 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  invoices  of  this  consulate  show  that, 
in  1891),  the  goatskins  shipped  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
1251,180,80  gold,  to  say  nothing  of  other  skins  and  furs. 

HOW   TO   DO    BUSINESS   IN   CHINA, 

Those  wishing  to  do  business  in  this  market  should  first  thoroughiT 
undei-stand  the  requirements  of  the  people  here,  and  then  send  travel- 
ing agents  with  samples.  A  Chinese  merchant  will  not  purchase 
without  a  chance  to  "look  see,"  A  "look  see"  opportunity  will  sell 
more  goods  than  a  shipload  of  circulars  and  catalogues.  Consuls  are 
always  glad  to  furnisn  a  list  of  dealers,  but  they  have  little  time  to 
act  as  sales  agents,  and  even  if  they  had,  very  little  could  be  accom- 
plished without  samples. 


A  few  years  ago,  American  kerosene  ruled  this  market,  but  it  is  now 
slowly  yielding  to  the  infciioi-  but  far  cheaper  Russian  production. 
The  total  imports  of  American  oil  at  this  port  in  1900  aggregated 
l,U2,fi40  gallons;  the  Russian,  1,951,600.  The  best  grade  of  Ameri- 
can kerosene  retails  at  f4. 50  (Mexican)  per  case;  theRussian,  at  $2.50. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  newly  discovered  oil  fields  in  California  and  Texaii 
will  assist  in  maintaining  our  former  trade. 

LIGHTEKAOB. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  trade  in  Tientsin  is  the  bad 
condition  of  the  rivei"  and  bar.  It  has  been  more  than  four  years 
since  ocean  steamers  have  been  able  to  reach  the  bund,  and  as  a  conse- 
iiuence,  freights  are  necessarily  transferred  to  lighters  of  light  draft. 
Two  years  ago,  the  foreign  municipalities  undertook  to  improve  the 
river,  and  have  already  met  with  considerable  success.  Locks  have 
l>een  placed  on  the  many  canals  leading  from  the  river,  with  the  result 
that  11  feet  of  water  has  been  securwi,  instead  of  6.  Two  steamers 
of  light  draft  have  made  regular  tripe  up  the  river  this  summer.  The 
wort  of  improvement  continues,  ana  it  is  hoped  that  in  another  year 
all  steamers,  with  partial  lightemge,  will  be  able  to  reach  the  bund. 
The  river  bar  could  easily  be  remSlied,  l»ut  the  expense  is  too  great 
for  the  foreign  community  alone,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  seci^ 
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assistance  from  the  Chinese  GoTemment.  Formerly,  lighterage  was 
paid  by  the  steamship  companies,  but  this  custom  ceased  two  years 
^o.  Furthermore,  the  steamship  companies  have  increased  their 
freight  rates  from  Shanghai  to  7.50  taels  (t5.14)  per  ton  (measured), 
which,  together  with  lighter  charges,  makes  the  cost  from  Shaagbai 
about  8.50  taeis  {$5.83)  per  ton. 

LAND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 

Within  the  past  years  land-investment  company  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  525,000  taels  (^(!0,150).  This  company  has  purchased 
large  landed  interests  in  the  different  concessionn,  and  has  erected 
buildings,  all  of  which  readily  find  tenants,  even  before  completion. 
The  iniiome  from  rents  is  already  equal  to  '20  per  cent  per  annum  on 
tiie  capital  invested.     The  prineipal  stockholders  are  Americans. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

There  are  no  manufactories  in  this  section  worth  noting.  A  splen- 
did new  woolen  mill  (with  bU  its  machinery  from  the  United  States) 
had  just  been  completed  when  the  trouble  came  on,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  buildings  destroyed.  It  will  be  years,  ]  fear,  before  another 
venture  of  the  kind  is  undei'taken.  A  sash  and  door  factory  would 
pay  here. 


The  matter  of  packing  goods  for  export  has  received  attention  from 
about  every  consul  in  the  servicej  but  the  advice  in  no  little  heeded  by 
our  merchants  that  one  feeU  inclmed  to  drop  the  !^ubje<'t.  One  house 
in  San  Francisco  has  built  upalarge  ti-ade  here  through  its  reputation 
for  excellent  packing.  Importers  don't  mind  paying  a  little  extra,  if 
they  are  sure  that  goods  wUl  arrive  in  good  condition.  Smaller  cases, 
constructed  of  thicker  lumber  than  is  u.suully  used,  would  prove  cheaper 
in  the  end. 


Tientsin  is  not  only  fortunate  in  its  river  and  canal  facilities,  but  is 
destined,  also,  to  be  n  great  railway  center. 

At  present,  there  is  a  railroad  running  from  Tientsin  to  Pekln,  and 
one  to  Tongku,  Tonfjshan,  and  Shan-hai-quan.  The  Tientsin-Ching- 
kiang  Railway  ina  joint  undertaking  on  the  part  of  Gei-many  and  Ureat 
Britain,  and  work  on  it  wili  t>e  commenced  shortly.  This  will  he  an 
important  trunk  line,  leading  from  Tientsin  to  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and 
connecting  with  Shanghai,  Nanking,  and  the  Hankow  Kailway.  It 
will  open  up  a  rich  country,  including  many  coal  fields  of  great  value. 
France  is  also  making  every  arrangement  to  construct  a  line  from 
Tientsin  to  Paoting-fu,  This  will  no  doubt,  eventually,  connect  with 
the  Siberian  Railway.  At  pi'esent,  the  railroads  terminating  here  are 
under  the  control  of  the  British  mil  itarj.  Passenger  and  freight  charges 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  and,  what  is  worse,  little  attention  isgiven 
to  those  not  connected  with  the  military. 

i:  ,1    n     CoOt^lc 
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COMMUNICATION. 

There  are  five  steamship  lines  running  steamers  between  Tientein 
and  Shanghai,  the  entire  fleet  numbering  40  ships.  In  addition,  the 
different  powers  have  chartered  steamers,  independently,  to  meet  their 
wantjj.  There  is  also  a  regular  line  of  steamers  plying  between  this 
port,  Korea,  and  Japan.  The  native  (sailing)  vessels  are  numbered  by 
the  hundreds.  During  the  year  1900,  422  steamers  arrived  and 
departed  (not  counting  military  transports),  of  which  147  were  Brit- 
ish, 162  Chinese,  54  <)apanese,  41  Geiman,  7  American,  6  Russian,  4 
Norwegian,  and  1  Korean.  In  1899,  the  number  was  nearly  twice  tm 
great, 

TELEGRAPH    LINES. 

Almost  eveiT  locality  in  the  Empire  is  reached  by  telegrftph.  The 
Imperial  line  from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai,  formerly  under  Chinese  con- 
trol, has  been  merged  into  a  foreign  corporation,  known  as  the  Great 
■  Northern.  Heretofore  the  lines  have  been  on  land  and  communication 
was  frequently  interrupted.  The  new  company,  however,  has  laid  a 
cable  line  from  here  to  Chefoo  and  from  there  to  Shanghai,  wfaiuh 
gives  a  far  better  service.  The  rate  from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai  is  20 
cents  (Mexican)  per  word,  and  to  New  York,  it^.SO. 

TEXTILES, 

Quiet  prevails  in  the  textile  markets.  The  difficulty  in  forwardinjg 
goods  into  the  interior  and  the  proceeds  of  sale  back  to  the  coast  is 
the  principal  cause  of  depression.  American  piece  goods  have  secured 
a  strong  foothold  in  Manchuria,  and,  in  fact,  in  alFChina.  It  is  safe 
to  say  uiat  three- fiftJis  of  this  tmde  go  to  the  United  States  manufac- 
turers, the  Japanese  and  British  controlling  the  remainder.  Just 
what  effect  the  Kussian  occupation  of  Manchuria  will  have  on  this 
trade  in  the  future  is  hard  to,  predict.  It  behooves  our  merchants  to 
give  this  matter  serious  attention.  Apathy  at  this  time  will  prove 
most  serious  indeed. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  and  will  be  a  good  market  for  many  articles  of  United 
States  manufacture,  and  the  proper  introduction  of  them  is  almoat 
certain  to  insure  ^ood  sales.  Our  merchants  have  not  given  this  trade 
proper  consideration.  Thev  have  trusted  too  much  to  their  agents, 
mostly  foreigners,  who  will  sell  our  goods  only  when  they  can  not 
dispose  of  tliose  of  their  own  countries.  Nearly  all  our  biggest  houses 
are  represents!  by  firms  of  other  nationalities,  a  mistake  that  has  fre- 
quently been  commented  upon  by  our  consuls, 

James  VV.  Ragbdale,  ConsiU. 

Tientsin,  OcioUi- 16,  1901. 
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HONGKONG. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  statistics,  tlie  volume  of  Hongkong's  trade 
during  the  past  year  can  be  stated  only  approximately.  It  ia  evident, 
however,  tlwit  it  waa  larger  than  ever  berore,  for  the  harbor  master's 
anuual  report  shows  that  the  year  1900  made  a  new  record  for  the 
port,  the  total  shipping  entering  and  leaving  amounting  to  18,445,134 
tons,  a  considerable  increase  over  18d9,  which  was  the  banner  year 
in  this  roHpect.  with  a  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  of 
18,101,309.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  net  increase  of  imports  at 
Hongkong  of  422,717  tons  in  1900  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  70,666 
tons. 

The  total  import  trade  of  the  port  for  1900,  as  given  in  the  harbor 
master's  report,  amounted  to  6,342,138  tons  of  cargo,  of  which  4.198,389 
tons  were  discharged  here  and  2,433,749  tons  were  in  transit.  The 
export  trade  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  2,836,905  tons  of  cargo  and 
489,456  tons  of  bunker  coal. 

An  idea  of  the  large  volume  of  trade  centering  at  Hongkong  can  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  figures.  Some  of  the  principal  items 
among  the  imports  are  sugar,  timber,  fiour,  coal,  hemp,  kerosene  oil, 
and  nee.  This  is  the  chief  distributing  market  for  a  vast  territory, 
and  as  such  invites  close  study  and  attention  on  the  part  of  exporters 
in  the  United  States.  The  Chinese  market  which  may  be  said  to  be 
tributary  to  Hongkong  comprises  nearly  all  of  southern  China,  and 
the  possibilities  of  building  up  a  large  trade  in  many  commodities 
makes  it  well  worth  whil^for  our  merchants  to  seek  closer  trade  rela- 
tions. The  very  considerable  development  of  the  flour  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Hongkong  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  persistent  and  intelligent  effort.  Several  flour  mills 
in  the  United  States  are  represented  by  resident  agents  here,  who  push 
the  ti'ade  with  most  satisfactory  results.  To  secure  tmde  in  this  part 
of  the  world  against  the  competition  of  other  nations,  it  is  essential 
that  our  merchants  should  seek  it.  They  can  not  expect  to  sell  their 
goods  unless  thev  have  wide-awake  agents  on  the  ground.  All  other 
great  commercial  nations  have  adopted  this  policy.  The  English  and 
Germans  are  particularly  well  represented  in  Hongkong,  and  it  is  due 
to  their  sedulous  cultivation  of  tne  market  that  they  control  so  much 
Chinese  trade.  There  are,  of  course,  many  large  English  business 
houses  here,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  British  colony,  but  the  Germans, 
too,  have  numerous  establishments.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  German 
club,  with  a  membership  of  120,  made  up  of  German  business  men 
located  in  this  city, shows  that  the  Germans  are  not  neglectingoppor- 
tunities.  There  are,  in  addition  to  British  banks,  a  German,  a  French, 
and  a  Japanese  bank  in  Hongkong,  the  United  States  being  the  only 
impoiiant  commercial  nation  that  has  no  such  establishment. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  move  for  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  more  energetic  methods  for  meeting  their  commercial' 
rivals  in  this  market.  The  establishment  of  a  sample  warehouse,  where 
all  kinds  of  American  merchandise  would  be  oo  exhibition,  might  be 
an  excellent  way  to  introduce  goods.  The  Chinese  bu^'ers  all  come  to 
Honjgkong,  and  a  warehouse  could  not  be  better  located  than  here. 
With  good  man^ement,  such  an  institution  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  m  promoting  trade  and  might  lead  to  the  sale  of  many  new  arti- 
cleSj  besides  enlightening  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  Chinese  traffic 
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COTTON   OOODB. 

In  cotton  goods,  for  instance,  the  United  States  is  doing  little  or 
nothing  in  Hongkong,  though  thern  is  a  large  sale  of  English  and  Ger- 
man goods.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that 
to  be  observed  in  northern  China,  where  our  cottons  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced.  A  representative  of  an  English  firm  handlinc; 
cotton  in  southern  China  expressed  the  opinion,  in  conversation  with 
me  a  few  days  ago,  that  American  cotton  manufacturers  could  find  a 
large  market  for  their  goods  here  if  they  made  an  effort  to  secure  it. 
He  said  that  it  would  undoubtediv  take  a  few  years  to  obtain  a  foot- 
hold in  southern  China  and  that  ft  would  cost  some  money,  but  that 
our  manufacturers  ought  in  the  end  to  reap  a  substantial  benefit.  The 
principal  reasons  why  our  goods  were  not  sold  were,  he  thought,  that 
proper  effort  had  not  yet  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
mancet,  and  that  American  cottons  were  too  hea^  and  too  good, 
lighter  and  less  expensive  goods  being  in  demand.  He  also  added  that 
the  Chinese  were  conservative  and  would  not  at  first  use  American 
manufactures  of  cotton,  even  though  the  latter  were  of  a  quality  suited 
to  the  market;  but  they  would  in  time  become  large  purchasers.  This 
opinion,  coming  fi"om  a  well-posted  and  experienced  ^jent  of  a  large 
English  bouse,  should  be  of  mterest  to  our  cotton  manufacturers. 

RBQUIBEMENTS  OF  THE  HABKET. 

What  is  true  of  cotton  goods  may  also  be  said  of  many  other  articles 
sold  in  this  market.  American  manufacturers  must  adapt  themselves  to 
local  conditions  and  produce  articles  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Chine.se. 
A  constant  and  well-directed  commercial  campaign  should  bear  excel- 
lent fruit.  ■  Experiments  must  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
aiticleswill  meet  with  sale  among  the  Chinese.  A  suggestion  made  to 
mc  by  an  observant  Chinese  genUeman  may  be  of  interest  to  our  man- 
ufacturers. There  is  an  opening,  he  believes,  for  cheap  pumps  all 
thn)ugh  China.  The  Chinese  procure  their  water  supply  from  wells, 
employing  the  primitive  method  of  attaching  a  jar  or  other  receptacle 
to  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo  pole  and  dippmg  it  into  the  wells.  The 
substitution  of  pumps  for  tliis  lalx)riou8  and  unsatisfactory  process 
should  appeal  to  the  practical  sense  of  the  Chinese,  Once  they  were 
introduced,  there  would  be  an  almost  unlimited  field  for  then),  and  the 
Chinese  gentleman  in  question  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  introduction 
could  be  accomplished. 

KEROSENE  OIL. 

The  sale  of  American  kerosene  oil  on  a  large  scale  continues.  The 
imi>ortations  into  Hongkong  in  recent  years  have  been  as  follows: 
18!t!t,  l,57!t,l(KU-a.s*'s;  IHtlO.  a,()93,743  cases;  fii-stsix  months  of  1901, 
1,243.213  aises.  The  business  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Chinese 
prefer  the  American  oil,  which  costs  from  10  to  20  cents  (Mexican) 
more  than  the  other  oils.  During  IflW),  the  deliveries  were  about  70 
l>er  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  (competing  Russian  and  Sumatran 
oils.  A  largo  and  steady  increase  in  the  sales  of  American  kerosene 
is  tonfidently  looked  for,  on  account  of  its  established  reputation  in 
the  Chinese  market,  /  -  i 
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STREET-RAILWAT    raOJECT. 

The  first  street  railway  to  be  built  in  Hongkong,  and  in  this  part  of 
China,  is  now  under  considemtion.  Its  construction  will  probably  be 
b^un  about  the  firat  of  January,  11HI2,  as  the  franchise  haa  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Government  before  it  can  be  definitely  granted. 
The  road  is  to  be  operated  by  the  overhead  trolley  sj'steni,  and  about 
8  miles  of  track  will  be  laid  at  tirst,  though  it  is  possible  that  it  will 
eventually  make  the  circuit  of  the  ixland.  The  line  is  to  run  through 
the  city  of  Victoria  and  along  the  bay,  extending  into  the  suburbs  on 
both  sides  of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  relieving 
the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  central  part  of  Hongkong,  where  the 
population  is  so  dense  as  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  public  health.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  a  low  rat«  of  fare  during  the  eany  morning  and  the 
evening  hours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  laboring  classes,  the  rat©  at 
present  under  consideration  beingonly  1  cent.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
offer  an  inducement  to  the  poorer  cla-sses  to  move  into  the  suburbs, 
where  rente  are  cheaper.  An  English  .syndicate  is  tmck  of  the  project, 
and  it  is  probable  that  about  £'-2iM, OOiivriU  be  spent  in  building  and 
equipping  the  road.  At  present,  the  intention  seems  to  be  to  buy  the 
most  up-to-date  machineir,  and  it  is  likely  that  much  of  the  apparatus 
will  be  procured  in  the  United  States. 

COST  OF  LIVniG. 

The  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  taken  place 
in  Hongkong  during  recent  years  has  caused  general  dissatisfaction 
and  hasTed  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  tlis  spring,  "  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  highprice  of  food  stuffs  in  the  colony."  The 
con)niis.sion  found  that  the  prices  of  provisions  have  risen  on  an  aver- 
i  45  per  cent  since  1896,  while  rents,  servants'  wages,  and  the  cost 
labor  have  gone  up  even  more.  The  chairman  of  the  commission, 
in  reviewing  the  subject,  makes  the  following  interestiug  observations: 

The  Nune  complaint  of  increased  pricee  comea  from  all  the  great  centers  of  foreign 
life  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Sinf^pore,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Tienlain,  Kobe,  and  Yoko- 
hama are  all  ^runibling  alike.  L^vinK  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the 
poaition  of  affairs  in  Manila,  which  ie  exc-eplional  both  aa  to  the  extent  of  the  rise  in 
prices  ami  as  to  the  reasons  for  that  rise,  it  is  clear  (hat  since  the  termination  of  the 
war  between  China  and  Japan,  in  1806,  there  has  been  a  vastly  increased  activity  in 
all  spheres  of  commercial  and  industrial  life  in  both  these  countries,  a  very  consiaer- 
able  and  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  European  population  of  the  difierent  cent«rH, 
and  a  lar^ly  enhanced  demand  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  corre. 
sponding  increase  in  the  local  sources  of  supply  or  in  the  orsanization  of  the  means  of 
BUpplj'  and  distribution.  Japan  has  become  a  great  manumcturinK  country,  and  the 
energies  of  her  people  are  being  diverted  from  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  into  other 
channels.  She  is  no  longer  able  to  teed  her  jxxjple  without  purchasing  food  from 
abroad.  She  has  become  more  proe[)erou8,  and  with  her  increasing  prosperity  has 
arisen  a  demand  oil  the  part  of  her  people  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  better  than 
ever  before.  In  China  and  Korea  tnere  are  new  centers  of  population.  Port  Arthur, 
-Talienwan,  Wei.hai-«  ei,  and  Kiau-Chau  have  become  much  more  populous.  Shanghai 
has  changed  vastly  within  a  few  yearn.  It  has  becoine  an  imporlant  manufacturing 
city,  and  its  European  population  must  have  more  than  doubled.  The  same  is  true 
of  Hongkong.  The  aon-Chinese  population  has  very  largely  and  rapidly  inereaseti, 
and  all  this  has  everywhere  brougnt  a  strain  on  the  local  sources  and  means  of  eup' 
plj^  almost  entirely  in  native  hands  and  inadequately  organized.  Hence,  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  prices  everywhere,  not  merely  in  regard  to  food  Btufts,  but  also 
in  the  price  of  land  and  in  rents.  Times  have  been  on  the  whole  very  prosperous, 
and  pncea  are  bound  to  rise  with  every  increase  in  prosperity.  All  classes  naturally 
endeavor  to  Bhare  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.    So  far,  therefore,  as  a  very 
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connderable  proportion  of  tbe  local  increase  in  the  octet  of  living  ie  ccmcamoA,  the 
cansee  in  operation  affect  the  whole  of  the  smroimding  countnea.  They  are  the 
resaltof  the  intreasedai^ivity,  increased  prosperity,  and  coiiaequentincreaoe  in  popu- 
lation that  hae  followed  in  the  Far  East,  and  neceesanly  followed  the  gTBOt  poUtlcal' 
changee  brought  about  by  the  China-Japan  war  and  the  invasion  and  occnpatioD  of 
the  niilippiuee  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Statee.  In  addition  to  tbe  ttu^  increase 
in  the  civilian  population,  there  has  been  since  1896  more  than  one  augmentation  in 
the  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  of  all  the  great  powere,  giving  riae  at  timefl  to  very 
Budden  and  very  extensive  demands  on  the  reeources  of  the  country,  which  have 
unavoidably  resulted  in  great  rises  in  the  prices  of  certain  articles,  and  there  haa  been 
no  return  to  the  lower  level  when  the  preesure  of  the  unforeseen  demand  wae  taken 
oH.    It  was  hardly  to  be  expected.    Prices  fall  very  slowly  after  a  sudden  increase. 

CHINESE  EHiaiUTION. 

During  the  year  1.900,  tbe  Chinese  emigration  from  Hongkong  nnm- 
bered  83,643,  while  the  immigration  amounted  to  121,322,  the  arrivals 
exceeding  the  departures  by  37,679.  So  far  as  the  direct  emigration 
to  the  United  States  was  concerned,  it  appears  that  there  were  more 
Chinese  returning  than  going.  The  emigration  to  the  United  Stateu 
is  itemized  as  foUows:  To  San  Francisco,  7,243:  Tacoma,  305;  Port- 
land, 227,  and  Seattle,  19— a  total  of  7,794.  The  Chinese  returning; 
from  the  same  ports  numbered  8,349,  distributed  as  follows:  San 
Franciaco,  7,676;  Tacoma,  600;  Portland,  33;  Seattle,  40.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  departures  of  Chinese  for  Honolulu  considerably  out- 
numbered the  arnvals,  1,144  going  there  and  434  returning.  The 
emigration  to  Vancouver  was  4,495,  while  2,930  Chinese  returned 
from  there. 

W.  A.  KuBLEE,  Cotistd-  General. 

HoNOKONQ,  August  IS,  1901. 


DUTCH  INDIA. 

The  year  ended  December  31, 1900,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperona 
Netherlands  India  has  had  for  some  time. 

The  imports  and  exports  have  exceeded  by  far  those  for  tbe  previous 
year,  and  ousiness  in  general  has  been  in  a  flourishing  condition  through- 
out uie  colony.  Many  new  houses  in  the  import  and  export  line  have 
been  opened,  and  have  reported  favorably  on  the  vear's  trade. 

New  estates  have  been  exploited,  and  capital  has  been  easily  found  in 
Holland  to  push  the  agricultural  industries. 

Coffee  alone  appears  to  be  unprofitable  for  planters,  but  better  prices 
are  anticipated  for  the  forthcoming  year. 

The  health  of  the  colony,  as  for  a  number  of  years  past,  has  been 

food,  and  no  epidemics  have  been  reported  throughout  Netherlands 
ndia. 
The  total  imports  for  the  last  two  years  were: 

1899 $76,911,462 

1900 78,761,266 

Increase 1,849,904 

The  total  exports  for  the  last  two  years  were: 

1899 1100,871,149 

1900 \\.\V.[\\[.l 104,131,610 

Increase 3,260,361 

Making  the  exports  for  1900  $25,370,254  in  excess  of  the  importa. 
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OOFPBE. 

For  the  last  three  years,  the  situation  in  coffee  has  been  gradually 
growing  woi'ee,  and  many  planters  have  gone  out  of  the  business 
altogether.  The  Government  estimates  for  the  crop  of  each  year  fall 
far  below  the  actual  production. 

Taking  the  average  for  all  grades,  for  the  year  1899,  coffee  brought 
$0.27  per  kilo,  as  against  $0.^5  per  kilo  for  1900.  The  total  exports 
for  1899  and  1900,  together  with  the  quantities  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  were  as  follows: 


Quuidty. 

Value. 

31,M4,R7S 

8.814,  «1 

"3^ 

1,880,  «9 

Coffee  planters  are  looking  forward  to  better  prices  for  their  arti- 
cle, and  anxiously  watch  the  American  and  European  markets. 


The  demand  for  this  article  in  America  and  Europe  has  rapidly 
increased,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  manufactory  at  Bandoeng  will 
have  to  enlai^e  its  plant. 

Although  tne  exportation  of  einchona  bark  has  advanced  for  the 
year  1900  (none  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States),  there  being 
about  5,004  tons  shipped,  as  against  4,743  for  1899,  an  ample  supply 
is  available  for  the  demands  of  the  Bandoeng  manufactory,  wnich 
consumes  more  and  more  each  year. 

The  quinine  manufactured  for  the  past  year  has  been  of  first  quality, 
and  found  ready  purchasers  at  the  monthly  auction  sales. 

During  1900,  there  was  exported  to  the  United  States  $189, 196  worth 
of  this  article,  as  against  $137,342  for  1899,  showing  an  increase  of 
$61,85*- 

Tlie  prospects  for  this  industry  (new  to  Java)  are  extremely  bright, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  Batavia  can  not  be  the  principal  q|^uinine 
market  for  the  whole  world,  and  independent  of  European  marKeta. 


,  This  branch  of  industry  has  never  been  so  flourishing  as  in  the  past 
year.  New  plantations  have  been  opened  and  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  the  old  estates  has  been  increased.  To  quote  an  old  planter, 
*'  sugar  estates  are  mines  of  wealth"  in  districts  where  the  sou  is  fer- 
tile and  labor  is  cheap  (common  coolie  labor  costs  $0.08  and  $0.10  per 

The  chances  of  a  fall  in  prices  of  sugar  in  the  near  future  have  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  feared  there  will  be  a  heavy  decrease  in 
the  American  market  in  the  coming  year.  Should  this  be  the  case,  a 
great  part  of  the  crop  of  1901  will  undoubtedly  find  a  market  in  Japan, 
where,  it  is  reported,  large  sugar  refineries  are  in  course  of  erection. 

It  is  also  rumored  that  Japanese  firms  intend  opening  branches  at 
the  Eastern  sugar  ports  for  tne  purpose  of  buying  the  product.         ^  |^ 
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The  exportation  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  for  1900  (according 
to  GovernDiont  reports)  has  been  conaiderably  below  that  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  the  following  figures  will  show: 

In  isyS,  the  total  exportation  v/aa  777,302  tons,  of  which  there  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  38,174  tons  (including  Port  Said). 

In  1!)00,  the  total  exportation  was  736,598  tons,  of  which  there  was 
shipped  to  the  Unit«d  States  298,727  tons  (including  Port  Said). 

The  above  figures  show  a  decrease  of  83,000  tons.  The  returns  of 
this  consulate  and  of  the  agencies  give  the  value  of  the  exportation  of 
sugar  to  the  United  States  for  1900  at  $22,113,412,  as  against 
$15,345,986  for  the  year  1899,  or  an  increase  of  $6,767,426.  The 
prices  of  sugar  for  1900  have  been  very  satisfactory,  which  would,  to 
a  certaio  extent,  account  lor  the  higher  value  of  the  exportation. 


The  cultivation  of  this  article  is  exceedingly  profitable  and  exceeds 
that  of  previous  years. 

The  expoitation  for  1899  was  5,725  tons,  wholly  to  Great  Britain 
and  European  ports,  and  for  1900,  7,631  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,906  tons. 

For  the  year  1900,  there  were  250  kilt^frams,  valued  at  $175,  exported 
to  the  United  States  (to  San  Francisco). 

I  am  informed  that  although  there  are  no  direct  exportations  of  this 
article  to  the  United  States  of  any  consequence,  large  quantities  are 
shipped  from  Holland. 

tfava  tea  is  excellent,  with  as  fine  a  flavor  as  any  high-grade  Ceylon 
tea,  and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  there  b  no  dir^  business  done  with 
the  United  States. 


Although  Sumatra  is  the  large  tobacco-growing  district  of  Nether- 
lands India,  the  last  few  years  have  seen  an  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  article  in  Java,  and  it  ia  very  tittle  below  the  grade  of  that  cul- 
tivated in  Sumatra. 

Much  tobacco  is  used  locally  in  manufacturing  cheap  and  inferior 
cigars,  which  find  ready  sale  among  the  Chinese  and  natives. 

On  account  of  the  differential  duty  on  Manila  cigars,  which  is  about 
four  times  as  much  as  the  duty  levied  on  cigars  from  Holland  and  other 
places,  their  importation  into  Netherlands  India  has  fallen  off  greatly  in 
the  last  few  years,  allowing  the  cheap  local  and  Holland  cigars  to  s^nunp 
the  market. 

The  importation  of  Manila  cigars  fell  from  58,000  units  in  1897  to 
5,742  units  in  1900,  or  a  decrease  of  52,258,  and  the  importation  of 
Dutch  cigars  alone  rose  from  27,000  to  42,000  units,  or  an  increase  of 
15,000. 

During  1900,  there  were  exported  from  Netherlands  India  about 
54,012  tons  of  tobacco,  of  which  39,559  tons  were  exported  to  Holland 
alone. 

There  are  no  direct  shipments  of  this  article  to  the  United  States, 
and  all  business  with  America  is  ti-an-sactcd  through  the  markets  in 
Amsterdam  and  other  business  towns  in  Holland. 

The  prices  for  tobacco  for  1900  were  from  16  cents  to  24  cents  per 
kilo  (2t  pounds),  according  to  quality.  ( "nnolr 
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Bufiineae  in  this  article  in  1900  appears  to  have  fallen  off  greatly, 
and  the  exportation  ia  considerably  oelow  that  for  the  previous  year. 

In  1899,  there  were  exported  7,168  tons,  of  which  497  tons,  valued 
at  $119,950,  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

In  1900,  there  were  exported  S,291  tons,  of  which  812  tons,  valued 
at  $105,072,  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 


I  am  f^lad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  importation  of  American 
goods  into  Netherlands  India  has  i>een  consideranly  above  that  for  1899; 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Government  statistics  do  not  give  the 
full  amounts. 

As  shown  by  the  attached  statement,  the  importation  of  American 
goods  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  $1,156,904,  aa  against  $1,130,860 
for  1899,  an  increase  of  $26,044. 

American  Erms  should  send  their  representatives  here  to  secure 
business;  they  will  never  succeed  in  getting  it  by  merely  writing  let- 
ters and  forwarding  catalogues. 

German  commercial  travelers  are  constantly  in  the  field,  and  conse- 

Suently  German  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  rapidly  increasing, 
rerman  firms  are  to  be  found  throughout  Netherlands  India. 
We  have  American  import  houses  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  doing  a  satisfactory  business,  and  I  would  ask  why  some 
firm  does  not  open  an  import  house  in  Java. 

PVTROLVUlf. 

The  United  States  still  supplies  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  in 
Netherlands  India  {were  the  businesG  properly  managed,  we  should 
before  long  have  control  of  the  entire  oil  business),  but  as  the  output 
of  the  local  oil  wells  is  constantly  increasing,  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  oil  for  the  year  1900  has  dropped  off  considerably. 

The  combination  between  the  Batum  (Russian)  Oil  Company,  the 
Shell  Trading  and  Transportation  Company,  and  the  Moera  Enim 
Maatschappii  of  Sumatra  (see  my  last  annual  report)  is  no  doubt  trying 
to  keep  the  American  oil  out  of  the  market. 

The  following  figures  show  the  importation  of  American  and  Rus- 
sian oil  and  the  output  of  local  oil: 


Amerlcui. 

R™d«.. 

Locil. 

Ulen. 

«:i9s;«ei 

LUen. 

Lilen. 

4,W8,ail 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  American  oil  of 
2,615,806  liters,  and  in  Russian  oil  of  4,646,668,  and  an  increase  in  the 
output  of  the  local  oil  of  253,665  liters.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
increase  of  local  oil  is  even  greater  than  these  figures  show. 

For  the  year  1900,  the   Royal   Petroleum  Company  at  Langkat, 
Sumatra,  paid  s  dividend  of  8  per  cent  to  the  shareholders.    It  has 
extended  its  borings  the  last  year  and  has  struck  some  very  good  welb;;^!^ 
H.  Doc.  320 52 
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in  one  place  in  particular,  called  Perlak,  the  output  is  reported  to  be 
5,000  ferrels  a  day. 

The  Shell  Trading  and  TrauBportation  Company,  workiae  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  oil  companiea,  at  the  end  of  1900,  haa  some  13 
tank  steamers,  with  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  tons.  Finding  the 
capacity  of  their  tank  at  Tandjong  Priok  (the  new  harbor  of  Batevia) 
too  small,  it  is  reported  that  the  company  has  obtained  [wmiission  from 
the  Netherlands  Indian  government  to  erect  new  tanks. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  the  following  were  the  prices  for  petro- 
leum at  this  market:  American,  $1.68  per  case;  Russian, tl.60percase, 
and  local  $1.55  per  case.  These  ai*e  considerably  below  the  prices 
quoted  for  the  latter  part  of  1899. 


The  only  American  beer  on  the  market  (Anbeuser  Busch,  of  St. 
Louis)  continues  to  be  the  favorite  beer  with  the  public.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  dearer  than  the  Crerman  beer  sold  here,  and  is  only 
imported  in  quart  bottles. 

The  firm  importing  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  place,  but 
unfortunately  the  managers  do  not  appear  to  push  the  business;  other- 
wise there  would  be  a  big  sale  for  this  beer.  Often  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
which  plainly  shows  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 


American  flour,  I  regret  to  say,  has  been  ousted  from  the  market  in 
Netherlands  India  by  a  much  inferior  product  The  cause  of  this  was 
noted  by  me  in  my  last  annual  report.  Direct  shipments  are  required 
to  put  such  articles  as  this  on  the  market  in  a  perfect  condition. 

At  the  present  time,  flour  is  imported  in  very  small  quantities  from 
Hongkong  and  Holland;  from  the  former  plac«  in  50-pound  bags  and 
from  the  Tatter  in  paper  packages  of  one  and  two  pounds. 

I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  merchants  on  the  subject  of  importing 
American  flour.  Although  they  acknowledge  it  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  Australian  article,  t£ey  are  afraid  to  take  up  the  business,  on 
account  of  so  much  of  our  flour  being  badly  damaged  on  arrival  here. 


In  the  Government  report,  these  articles  are  included  under  car- 
ri^ee;  therefore  I  am  unable  to  give  correct  figures  of  the  imports 
tion  of  American  bicycles. 

From  personal  inquiries,  however,  I  have  ascertained  that  a  very 
satisfactory  business  has  been  done  in  the  last  year,  and  that  the 
importation  has  increased  accordingly. 

American  wheels  are  still  considered  the  best  on  the  market,  but  one 
sees  a  neater  number  of  cheap  German  and  Duteh  makes  in  use. 

The  demand  in  general  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  during  1900  some 
♦;^7,000  worth  of  bicycles  were  imported  from  Holland  alone. 


CAKBIAOBB. 


I  believe  there  is  only  one  carriage  manufacturer  in  Batavia  wbo 
imports  American  vehicles,  and  that  only  to  a  small  extent    This 
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dealer  has  informed  me  that  the  American  carriage  does  not  appear  to 
please  the  general  public,  who  are  afraid  it  in  not  strong  enough  for 
the  bad  ri^ds  of  Java.  A  carriage  which  resembles  the  American 
article  is  turned  out  by  the  firm  in  question,  and,  after  American 
wheels  are  used,  it  is  sold  as  an  American  style  carriage.  The  imita- 
tioD  ie  good,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  thaa  the  imported  carriage. 


In  this  article  America  leads  the  world,  but  1  regret  to  have  to 
report  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  1900.  I  believe  the  reason  is 
that  fewer  estates  and  oiines  were  in  want  of  machinery  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  there  is  a  bright  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 

The  opening  of  new  mining  industries  will  benefit  business  in  this 
line  and  increase  the  demand. 

The  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company  (an  American  engineering 
firm)  has  had  a  profitable  year,  and  has  closed  a  number  of  contracts 
for  coCee,  sugar,  and  rice  machinery. 

The  representative  of  the  Engelberg  Company,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
also  visited  this  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ana  reported  that 
a  satisfactory  business  had  been  done.  A  number  of  contracts  had 
been  secured  for  1901. 

I  regret  to  report  that  a  local  firm  of  engineers  has  been  turning  out 
a  very  good  imitation  of  the  Kngelberg  Coffee  Huller,  wbicb  has  oeen 
sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  imported  machine. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  a  steady  increase  in  the  importation  of 
American  canned  gocms,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
thi**  line  of  goods  from  Australia. 

The  largest  business  is  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports — San  Francisco 
and  Portland — and,  as  shown  by  the  attached  statement  of  American 

foods  imported,  the  buHiness  in  this  line  for  1900  was  $16,393,  a^inst 
t,813  for  the  previous  year.  This  increase  is  very  encouraging  to 
American  dealers,  and  there  is  no  I'eason  why  we  should  not  supply 
the  entire  market  of  Netherlands  India,  if  a  good  article  is  fumisned 
at  moderate  price. 

The  quality  of  American  preserves  (jams)  which  I  have  seen  here  does 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  those  of  English  manufacture,  but  this 
fault  can  be  easily  overcfHoe.     It  lies  principally  in  the  packing. 

Last  year,  I  was  shown  a  consignment  of  canned  good  supposed  to 
have  bwn  packed  by  a  large  London  firm  and  shipped  from  London. 
These  gooos  turned  out  to  oe  American  canned  goods  (apparently  very 
old),  and  over  the  original  labels  were  pasted  labels  of  the  London 
firm. 

In  190Cj  Netherlands  India  was  visited  by  many  commercial  travelers, 
representing  different  American  firms.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  my 
numerous  letters  advocating  this  step  have,  in  many  cases,  been  acted 
upon  with  good  results. 

By  this  means,  we  can  secure  much  of  the  business  of  Netherlands 
India.  The  importation  of  American  goods  for  1900  has  increased, 
and  I  trust  the  coming  year  will  show  even  better  results.     .  -  . 
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There  is  verf  little  change  to  report  in  this  industry  for  the  year, 
except  that  shares  have  fallen  very  low.  The  shares  of  one  mine  in 
particular  (which  were  expected  to  rise  to  600  per  cent)  fell  225  per 
cent  in  the  latter  part  of  uie  year.  I  believe,  however,  that  properly 
managed,  the  mining  industry  will  be  a  profitable  venture. 

A  new  minii^  company  has  been  floated  in  Sumatra,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  Batavian  firm,  and  proepecting  has  been  going  on  with 
successful  results,  under  the  control  of  an  able  American  mining 
engineer  by  the  name  of  Cai-peoter.  This  engineer  has  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  field  explored,  and  expects  by  uie  latter  part  of  1901  to 
have  the  mines  in  working  order.  He  claims  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  gold  mines  in  Netherlands  India.  Shares  are  selling  at  90  per 
cent. 

Although  American  mining  engineers,  who  are  still  in  great  demand 
at  high  salaries,  report  favorably  on  the  different  mines  in  operation, 
there  are  still  a  great  many  unbelievers  in  the  results  of  this  mdustry. 
One  great  drawmick  is  the  unhealthy  climate  of  the  districts  where  the 
mines  are  situated.  No  one  (not  even  the  Chinese  and  Malay  coolies) 
can  long  fight  the  deadly  diseases  of  these  regions.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  men  who  left  this  place  for  the  mining  districts,  formerly 
strong  and  healthy,  return  mere  wrecks  within  six  or  eight  months. 

The  coal  mines  of  Ombillen,  Sumatra,  are  still  being  worked  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Government,  and  the  output  has 
increased  greatly  for  the  last  year.  In  1900,  about  210,000  tons  of  this 
coal  were  delivered,  against  about  183,000  in  1899. 

TBANSPORTATION. 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  situation  since  last  year.  What 
is  sadly  required  by  American  shippers  is  direct  transportation  for 
their  goods  to  Netherlands  India.  At  the  present  time,  the  only  Amer- 
ican article  shipped  direct  from  the  United  States  to  this  part  of  the 
world  is  petroleum,  which  is  generally  brou^^t  by  sailing  vessels. 

No  new  steamship  lines  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year,  but 
the  coast  line  of  steamers,  the  Royal  Packet  Company,  has  increased 
itf-  fleet  by  a  few  new  boats,  and  the  Nether^nds  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  Rotterdam  Lloyds,  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  a  few  new 
freight  ttoats  to  their  lines. 

The  Government,  which  a  few  years  ago  took  over  the  Batavia 
Eastern  Railway,  wnich  was  then  running  to  aplace  called  Krawang, 
some  45  miles  east  of  Batavia,  has  extended  this  line  to  Foerwakart», 
some  30  miles  from  Krawang,  and  will  gradually  extend  it  to  Ban- 
doeng, some  60  miles  farther. 

In  East  Java,  the  railway  has  been  extended  from  Besoekt  toward 
Fanaroekan,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  it  is  intended  to  connect 
Banjoewan^  (the  east  port  of  Java)  witii  Soerabaya  by  rail.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  complete  the  railway,  as  the  country  is  very  moun- 
tainous and  many  small  rivers  have  to  be  crossed. 

Traveling  in  fjetherlands  India  either  by  rail  or  water  is  extremely 
dear. 

The  Electric  Tramway  was  completed  in  July,  1900,  and  the  com- 
pany has  asked  permission   to  extend  its  line,  but  the  request  ^8 
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not  yet  been  graated.  The  length  of  this  line  is  8  to  9  miles.  The 
rails  and  electric  material  were  supplied  by  a  Geiman  firm  and  the 
cars  are  of  French  manufacture. 

BANKING,  CDBBENOT,  ETC. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  banking  srstem  of  Netherlands  India 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  At  the  close  of  1900,  there  were  six 
good  ban^Dg  houses  doing  business— Java  Bank,  Netherlands  Trading 
Society,  Netherlands  India  Handel  Bank,  Netherlands  India  Escompto 
Maatschappij,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  and 
Chartered  ^nk  of  India,  Australia,  and  China,  the  last  two  being 
English  houses. 

Bills  of  exchange  on  all  parts  of  the  world  can  be  bought  or  sold, 
and  the  following  were  the  current  rates  at  the  close  of  the  year: 


Bellii>K. 

Buying. 

I.  IB 

Flortiu. 

The  Netherlands  India,  like  Holland,  has  a  gold  standard,  and  the 
currency  is  guilders.  The  coins  are  10  florins  gold  (seldom  seen), 
silver  2.50  florins  (rix  dollar),  1  florin,  50  cents,  25  cents,  and  10  cents. 

There  is  also  copper  money  of  1  cent  (lOO  cents  to  the  guilder), 
half-cant  and  2^-cent  pieces.  Paper  money  is  also  in  use,  the  smallest 
being  5-florin  notes. 

Counterfeiting  is  still  carried  on  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  supposed 
to  reside  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  one  has  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  handling  both  silver  and  paper  money. 

TARIFF,  POSTAL  RATES,  KTC. 

Customs  tariffs  remain  the  same  as  reported  for  1899.  Postal  rates 
are — 

Letter  postage  to  United  States,  England,  and  Europe,  per  one-half  oonoe $0,10 

Letter  postage  to  China  and  Japan,  per  one-half  ounce 10 

Letter  postage  to  Holland,  per  one-half  ounce .06 

Letter  poetage  to  Straits  Settlements,  per  one-halE  ounce Oo 

Local  postage 04 

For  registering  letters  to  any  part  of  the  world  a  charge  of  4  cents 
extra  is  made. 

Telegraph  rates  per  word  are  as  follows; 

To  United  Stitea $1.51 

To  Kurope  and  Great  Britain 1.27 

To  Straits  Settlements 73 

In  telegraphing,  one  word  foreign  must  not  exceed  15  letters,  and  in 
local  telegrams,  must  not  exceed  20  letters.  The  reduction  in  cable 
rates  has  not  yet  been  made. 

6ENEBAI-. 

Hie  Government  has  at  last  declared  Macassar  a  ctistoms  port,  very 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  merchants  of  that  place,  and  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  Bpend  aome  1,200,000  florins  (^2,480)  in  improving  the 
harbor  works, 

Sebang  Bay  at  Pulo  "Weh  fsee  my  special  report  of  Janoary  35, 1900) 
has  been  visited  by  one  of  tne  directors  of  the  Netherlands  Trading 
Society,  toother  with  the  governor  of  Acheen,  to  inspect  the  island 
and  appoint  &  commission  for  drawing  up  plans  of  a  town.  Some 
500,000  florins  {$210,000)  will  probably  be  required  for  the  necessary 
improvements. 

Sebang  Bay  is  becoming  an  important  coaling  station  for  war 
ships,  and  many  large  ships  have  called  there  wiuiin  the  past  year. 
Should  the  coal  mines  of  Melabu,  Acheen  (recently  discovered),  turn 
out  as  well  as  is  anticipated,  Sebang  Bay  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
coaling  stations  this  side  of  Colombo. 

The  present  governor-general  has  made  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments within  the  last  year. 

Rapid  progress  toward  quelling  the  guerrilla  war  in  Acheen  has 
been  made  during  1900,  under  the  able  man^ement  of  the  present 
governor -general.  It  can  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  no  war 
exists  in  the  district  of  Acheen  and,  where  a  few  years  ago  it  was  con  - 
sidered  unsafe  for  a  European  to  travel,  one  is  now  in  perfect  safety 
from  molestation. 

Strangers  of  all  classes,  whether  traveling  for  business  or  pleasure, 
experience  no  trouble  whatever  in  traveRng  through  Netherlands 
India.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  report  to  the  police  department 
on  arrival,  and  receive  the  permission  of  the  government  to  travel,  or 
reside  in  the  island,  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

This  permission,  called  a  "toelatings  kaart,"  costs  $0.60,  and  la  all 
that  one  requires  in  the  way  of  a  passport.  Passports,  in  fact,  are 
never  asked  for  by  the  officials. 

To  make  an  extended  trip  through  Netherlands  India,  however, 
strangers  are  supposed  to  obtain  a  special  permit  from  the  govemor- 
generalj  but  this  law  will  soon  be  aWished,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  strictly  enforced. 

After  six  months,  should  a  foreigner  wish  to  reside  in  Netherlands 
India,  special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  governor  general, 
who  can  refuse  such  request  should  he  see  fit 

The  largest  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  Netherlands  India 
are  Germans,  many  of  whom  serve  in  the  Indian  army.  Nejrt  comes 
the  British.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  not  more  than  25  American 
citizens  throughout  the  whole  colony. 

All  able-bodied  males  (of  all  nationalities  except  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese) from  the  age  of  18  to  13  must  serve  in  the  militia,  and  are  called 
out  for  drill  about  once  a  week. 

Japanese  residing  in  Netherlands  India  are  on  the  same  iM^al  footing 
as  Europeans  (although  exempt  by  treaty  from  serving  in  the  militia), 
but  the  Chinese  are  not.  This  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
Chinese  merchants  residing  here,  who  have  repeatedly  petitioned  their 
Government  to  demand  the  rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  the 
Japanese. 

The  Chinese  are  the  mainstay  of  business  throughout  Java,  and  witti- 
out  them  trade  would  become  demoralized. 

Good  artesian-well  water  is  to  be  had  in  most  places  throughout 
Netherlands  India.  At  one  of  the  principal  cities,  Soerabaya  the 
bori  ng  was  not  successful.     The  water  there  has  always  been  extremely 
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bad,  and  that  city  has  been  considered  the  moat  unhealthy  place  in 
Java. 

The  inhabitante  at  last  sent  a  strone  petition  to  the  govemor-^neral 
demanding  a  better  water  aupply,  which  could  be  had  by  leading  the 
mter  from  Fasoeroean,  a  disbuice  of  about  20  miles.  In  due  time, 
this  retjuest  was  granted,  and  tenders  were  called  for  for  supplyini;  the 
city  with  water.  The  lowest  bid  was  received  from  the  firm  of  Hood 
&  Co.,  of  Pbiladelphia,  and  a  government  engineer  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  this  firm. 

l^e  water  is  to  be  led  in  iron  pipes  from  Fasoeroean  to  Soerabaya, 
and  the  work,  which  was  begun  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  will  prob- 
ably becompleted  sometime  in  1902.  The  pipes  are  to  be  of  American 
manufacture. 

I  know  of  only  four  American  houses  doing  business  in  the  Nether- 
lands India — one  at  Soerabaya  and  three  at  &tavia.  These  firms  are 
all  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1900,  there  were  13  Americans  in  Batavia 
(including  5  children),  2  at  Soerabaya,  and  2  at  Padang;  also  a  few 
engineers  in  different  places.  The  Americans  do  not  register  at  this 
consulate  or  the  agencies;  therefore  the  exact  number  residing  here  is 
not  known. 

There  were  no  arrivals  or  departures  of  American  vessels  in  1900, 
but  the  crews  of  two  shipwrecked  ships  were  relieved. 

During  the  year,  the  foUowing  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  all  the 
ports  in  Netherlands  India  (including  coast  trade): 


I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  more  favorably  on  American  trade  for 
the  coming  year. 

B.  S.  Rairden, 

Batavia,  June  30,  1901.  ^'''"*^' 
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STIPPI.EMEHTAB,T. 


Contraiy  to  expectations,  the  first  half  of  1901  baa  not  been  partic- 
ularly prosperous  for  NetherlaDcU  lodia,  and  the  export  trade  with  tiie 
Uiiit«d  States  appears  to  have  fallen  off  greatiy,  especially  the  sugar 


For  the  last  bIx  months,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan  have  been 
taking  the  bulk  of  Java  sugar,  as  the  following  figures  show.  The 
total  exportations  of  sugar  for  the  first  half  of  1901  have  been  about 
208,319  tons,  of  which  about  45,089  tons,  valued  at  $1,605,746,  were 
exported  to  the  United  States;  about  60,813  tons  to  China  and  Japan, 
and  about  15,635  tons  to  Auntratia.  Practically  all  of  the  remainder 
was  shipped  to  Mediterranean  port».  Many  of  the  sugar  estates  feel 
veij  much  the  heavy  decline  in  the  American  importation  of  this 
article.  The  weather  also  for  the  past  few  months  baa  been  extremely 
bad  for  the  sugar  crop,  and  it  is  feared  the  yield  will  run  considerably 
below  the  eatimates.  At  the  close  of  June,  sugar  was  selling  at  about 
$2.80  per  picul  of  136  pounds. 


This  article  is  still  low,  and  up  to  the  30th  of  June  not  more  than 
1,400  tons  of  coffee,  valued  at  about  $391,000,  had  been  shipped  to 
the  United  States,  out  of  a  total  exportatioa  of  about  6,698  tons.  To 
Holland  alone,  there  were  about  5,000  tons  exported. 

The  average  price  for  coffee  at  the  cloae  of  the  half  year  was  about 
$18  per  pieuloi  136  pounds. 

QUININE. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  ye&r,  there  have  beui  foar  public 
auction  sales  of  this  article"  at  Batavia,  when  some  16j000  kilograms 
(45,300  lbs.)  were  offered,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  unit  prices 
realized  at  these  sales  exceeded  those  quoted  on  the  Amsterdam  market. 
About  13,06ii  kilograms  (28,600  lbs.)  of  quinine,  valued  at  $105,686, 
were  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

ODH    DAHAR. 

A  lively  business  has  been  goiue  on  in  gum  danmr  for  the  last  six 
months,  and  it  has  been  selling  at  about  $13  per  picul  of  136  pounds. 
The  total  exportations  have  been  10,641  piculs  (1,447,196  lbs.),  of  whidi 
some  2,384  piculs  (324,224),  valued  at  about  $66,000,  were  exported 
to  the  United  States. 


There  has  been  quite  a  trade  in  this  article  with  the  United  States 
within  the  last  six  months,  and  an  American  firm  (a  New  York  house) 
has  established  its  own  agency  at  Samarang,  which  is  the  center  of  the 

goatskin  business.  Formerlv,  the  bulk  of  this  trade  was  transacted 
irough  firms  at  Batavia,  all  the  small  dealers  sending  their  articles 
here  for  sale;  but  now  that  this  American  firm  has  established  its 

■See  Advance  Sheets  o£  Consular  Reports  Nob.  968,  981,  1024,  106$. 

Goot^lc 
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braoch  at  Samaranff,  the  dealers  will  be  able  to  sell  their  gooda  t^ere 
at  a  better  profit.  Up  to  the  last  of  June,  some  850  packa^s  of  skins, 
valued  at  fl09,700,  had  been  exported  to  the  United  Stat^. 


There  ie  a  good  buaiaess  done  in  this  article,  and  Australia  appears 
to  take  the  biuk  of  the  exportation.  For  the  first  half  year,  there  were 
exported  about  28,597  bales,  of  which  15,680  bales  were  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia and  only  1,130  bales,  valued  at  {11,292,  to  the  United  States  (the 
Pacific  coast). 

Kapok  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  vegetable  cotton  and  resembles  silk 
floss.  It  ^rows  in  abundance  throughout  the  Netherlands  Indk  and  is 
easily  cultivated.  The  average  price  is  from  $13  to  $13.30  per  picul 
of  136  poonds. 

FEARL   SHELLS. 

During  the  past  six  months,  there  has  been  a  shipment  of  modier-of- 
pearl  sh^  from  Macassar  to  the  United  States,  valued  at  $2,687. 

Considering  that  among  the  finest  specimens  of  pearl  shells  are  those 
found  in  the  Moloccus  Seas  (east  of  Celebes),  it  is  surpi-ising  that 
merchants  in  the  United  States  interested  in  this  business  do  not  send 
their  men  to  Macassar,  which  is  the  center  of  the  pearl-shell  business 
in  the  Netherlands  India. 

London  is  the  principal  market  for  mother-of-pearl  shells,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  is  direct  to  that  place. 


The  chief  ports  io  the  Netherlands  India  for  spices  are  Fadang  and 
Macassar,  very  little  being  exported  from  Java  ports  to  the  Uaited 
States.  For  the  first  half  of  the  year,  there  has  been  exported  from 
Padang  and  Macassar  to  the  United  States  the  following  articles  under 
this  head:  Cassia,  $36,699;  mace,  $4,602;  nutmegs,  ^,079;  pepper, 
■$796. 

The  bulk  of  the  pepper  from  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  is  shipped 
through  Batavia,  there  being  no  seaports  of  any  importance  on  that 
coast,  but  none  of  this  Lampong  pepper  has  been  exported  to  the 
United  States  for  the  last  six  months. 

GUM  COPAL. 

Gum  copal  is  exported  almost  entirely  from  Macassar  to  the  United 
States,  and  during  the  first  half  year  there  has  been  shipped  some 
$29,676  worth. 


Rattans  are  generally  exported  to  the  United  States  in  coffee  shipB, 
taken  as  dunnaee,  freight  free.  There  is  also  a  large  business  in  this 
article  between  oere  ana  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  very  fine  mttan 
furniture  is  manufactured.  Rattan  furniture  is  also  manufactured  by 
Chinese  in  the  Netherlands  India,  but  the  workmanship  is  infviOT  to 
that  of  Singapore  and  Hongkong. 

DqitzedOvGoOt^lc 
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Darine  the  lust  six  months,  some  $26,912  worth  of  rattan  was 
expoitea  to  the  United  States. 

The  prices  at  this  market  are:  First  quality,  about  S7.26  per  pecu) 
of  136  pounds,  and  second  quality,  about  $2.H5  per  picul. 

TAPIOCA   FLOTIB. 

There  appears  to  be  quite  a  demand  for  this  article  in  the  United 
States  at  tiie  present  time,  and  during  the  last  six  months  one  firm  at 
this  place  has  exported  some  11,800  worth  to  New  York  alone. 

on.  IJfPOKTS. 

I  fun  unable  to  gire  a  correct  report  of  the  amoant  of  Amerioan 
good^  imported  into  the  Netherlands  India  for  the  first  half  of  ^is 
year,  aa  me  statement  can  not  be  had  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

For  the  period  ended  June  30,  however,  there  have  arrived  438,000 
cases  of  American  oil,  and  522,000  cases  of  Russian  oil,  showing  the 
importation  of  Russian  oil  to  be  84,000  casea  in  excess  of  the  American. 

Piices  for  oil  at  the  close  of  June  were: 

American  oil per  case.,  tl.  45 

BiuBiam  oil do 1.39 

Local  oil do 1.36 

These  are  considerably  below  the  prices  of  last  year. 

GENERAL. 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  one  United  States  firm,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  seen  an  opening  here  for  its  machinery  and  has  established 
an  agency  in  middle  Java  under  the  management  of  a  pushing  Amer- 
ican. Up  to  the  present  time  I  am  unable  to  report  tne  results,  but 
the  manager  is  confident  of  securing  a  good  share  of  business  in  their 
line  of  machinery. 

Another  American  has  visited  the  Netherlands  India,  principally  to 
study  tile  sugar  industry  and  the  manner  in  which  the  estates  are 
managed,  lie  has  made  a  very  favorable  report  on  what  he  has  seen; 
in  fact,  he  believes  that  the  Dutch  are  far  ahead  of  the  sugar  planters 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  this  industry. 

This  same  gentleman,  who  is  connected  with  some  of  the  sugar  inter- 
ests in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  has  been  making  inquiries  as  to  securing 
Javanese  coolies  for  the  Hawaiian  estates,  and  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment here  is  concerned,  there  will  probably  be  no  di£Sculty  in  arrai^ng 
for  such  labor.  Before  the  government  will  give  permission  for  cmva- 
nese  coolies  to  leave  the  island,  however,  bond  is  required  that  these 
men  will  be  furnished  free  transportation  to  Netherlands  India  on  the 
expiration  of  their  contract  This  labor  would  be  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  that  of  the  Chinese  cooly. 

NEW  JAVA-BOBNEO   CABLE. 

A  cable  long  needed  is  now  in  course  of  construction  between  Java 
(Panaroeken,  on  the  eaat  coast)  and  Bandiermasin  in  Borneo,  and  is  to 
be  opened,  probably,  the  latter  part  oi  August  next.  This  cable, 
whicn  is  about  272  knots  in  length,  is  being  laid  by  the  Eastern 
Extension  Cable  Company.  /-      -inlr 
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It  is  also  reported  that  the  Dutch  Government  is  considering  the 
advisabilitj  of  laying  a  cable  between  Java  and  Saigon,  in  order  to 
compete  with  the  Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  the  only  company  operating  in  the  Xetherlands  India 
outside  of  the  three  small  caoles  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Crovemment 
(Java-SumatrB,  Java-Macassar,  and  Java-Bandjermasin). 


It  is  reported  that  the  Ombelien  coal  mines  of  Sumatra,  during  the 
time  they  have  been  in  operation  up  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  1901, 
have  turned  out  21,094,300  tons  of  coal.  For  the  month  of  June  only, 
the  output  was  about  2,000  tons. 

The, gold  mine  of  Tambang  Sibonak,  Sumatra  (mentioned  in  my 
annual  report  as  being  under  the  able  management  of  an  Am^ricaD 
mining  engineer),  appears  to  be  the  only  mine  at  the  present  time  in 
which  the  public  have  faith,  and  the  shares  at  the  latter  part  of  June 
were  up  to  200  per  cent.  Other  gold  mines  do  not  seem  to  have 
resulted  as  well  as  anticipated,  consequently  shares  are  low. 

It  is  reported  that  the  petroleum  wells  of  Sumatra  are  taming  out 
an  increased  supplv  of  oil,  which  is  Id  greatdemand  among  the  natives 
on  account  of  its  cheapness. 


Netherlands  India  was  visited  last  May  by  scientists  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  observe  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Padang,  Sumatra, 
was  considered  the  most  favorable  spot  for  observations,  consequently 
great  preperstious  were  made.  On  accouDt  of  cloudy  weather  on  the 
day  oi  the  eclipse,  the  results  of  the  observatioDS  were  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. 

The  government  is  about  to  open  an  opium  manufactory  in  this 

flace,  employing  some  750  Javanese,  under  European  supervision, 
he  workmen  wul  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  premises  during  work- 
ing hours,  and  will  be  carefully  searched  on  leaving  the  factory  at  the 
close  of  the  day. 

An  uprising  among  the  natives  at  Djambi,  Sumatra,  has  compelled 
the  government  to  mspatch  some  700  troops  to  the  spot  to  punish  the 
natives  and  capture  the  ringleaders,  who  are  pett^  native  chiefs.  It 
is  anticipated  that  a  few  months  only  will  be  required  to  suppress  the 
uprising. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  currency  for  the  last  six  months, 
nor  in  tariffs,  customs  rules,  or  harbor  regulations. 

Foreign  ships,  as  well  as  those  flying  the  Dutch  fli^,  are  subject  to 


harbor  dues  amounting  to  18  cents  per  register  ton  for  six  months. 
Coasting  is  allowed  onfy  to  ships  under  the  Dutch  flag. 

The  Royal  Packet  Company  (coast  line)  has  increased  its  line  by 
8  new  steamers  within  the  last  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  June  had 
a  total  of  40  steamers,  representing  48,000  tons  of  as  fine  a  class  of 
vessels  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This  <x>mpany  is 
considering  the  advisability  of  opening  a  line  between  Java  and  San 
Francisco. 

There  is  no  law  in  the  Netherlands  India  requiring  goods  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  manufactureo. 

I  ,1    I   Goot^lc 
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I  regfret  to  report  a  number  of  heavy  failures  within  the  last  six 
mouths,  consequently  business  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  is  very 
dull  throughout  Java. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  have  been  exceptionally  unhealthy, 
and  cholera  has  appeared  in  the  colony. 

B.  S.  Kaibden,  Ckm»td. 

Batavia,  Octobcj-  m,  1901. 


JAPAN. 

REPORT  FROM  CONSirj.ATK  GENERAL  AT  YOKOHAMA. 

The  year  1900  was  very  unfavorable  to  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Japan,  a  variety  of  causeuhavinjr  combined  to  hinder 
the  natural  development  of  trade,  and  there  have  been  many  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  dullness  of  the  market  and  general  stagnation.  In  spite 
of  this,  statistics  show  an  increase  in  the  total  trade  of  the  Empireover 
both  1898  and  1899,  and  only  a  small  falling  off  in  exports  as  compai-ed 
with  1899,  while  there  is  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  1898. 
The  expoi-ts  of  1899  exceeded  those  of  1898  by  more  than  t24,000j000, 
an  increase  which  it  could  hardly  be  expected  would  be  niaintamed. 
The  figures  for  1900  show  a  decrease  of  less  than  $6,000,000  from  those 
of  1899,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is  ascribed  to  the  Presidential 
election  in  the  United  States,  which  caused  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
American  demand  for  raw  silk,  and  to  the  Chinese  war,  which  seri- 
ously affected  the  exports  of  cotton  yam,  these  being  two  of  the  com- 
modities in  which  the  decline  is  most  noticeable. 

ESFOKTB. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Japan  in  1900  was  $101,806,137, 
the  principal  articles  and  the  value  of  the  total  export  of  each  being: 

Tea i $4,444,352.65 

Rice 1,781,131.52 

Camphor '  1,529,208.94 

Copper 8.337,515.68 

RawBi!k_ 22,239,200.30 

SilkUaauM 11,416,258.11 

Cotton  yam 10,253,452.82 

Cotton  tisBoes 3,027,835.64 

Floor  matting -. 1,648,400.73 

Straw  plaits 2,004,529.19 

Porcelain 1,231,008.30 

lacquered  ware '. 531,062.15 

The  United  States  takes  each  year  three-fourths  of  the  tea,  nearly 
all  the  floor  matting,  and  more  than  half  the  raw  silk,  besides  a  targe 
proportion  of  some  kinds  of  silk  tissues.  We  are  the  largest  pur- 
chaser of  Japanese  porcelain,  and  only  Great  Britain  takes  more  of 
straw  plaits,  while  in  1900  we,  for  the  hrst  time,  used  more  of  Japan's 
rice  and  camphor  than  any  other  nation.  China,  Korea,  and  British 
India  use  nearly  all  the  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  tissues,  ana  the  greater 
part  of  the  copper  goes  to  Hongkong.    Great  Biitain  buys  most  freely 
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of  lacquered  ware,  and  many  of  the  less  importaat  exports,  such  as 
screens,  manufactures  of  ivory,  toys,  carpets,  and  lily  bulbs,  while 
the  United  States  leads  in  purchases  of  paper  lanterns,  fans,  manufac- 
tured  bronzes,  toothbrushes,  manufactures  of  bamboo,  rugs,  paper  . 
napkins,  and  sulphur. 

The  greater  part  of  Japan^s  exports  hitherto  has  consisted  of  raw 
materials,  the  largest  item  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  having  been 
raw  eiik,  while  the  largest  item  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  cotton 
yarn,  which  is  shipped  almost  exclusively  to  China,  a  country  noted, 
as  Japan  is,  for  cheap  labor.  The  fact  is  significant  as  iliustrating  the 
inability  of  cheap  laoor  to  compete  with  machinery,  and  one  ot  the 
most  hopeful  features  of  the  situation  in  Japan  is  the  recognition  of 
this  truth  by  her  educated  classes.  Prominent  lawyers,  statesmen, 
and  business  men  are  beginning  to  ^itate  questions  of  policy  with 
regard  to  labor,  machinery,  and  foreign  capital,  and  the  agitation  mav 
be  expected  to  bring  about  beneficiaf  changes  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  reported  that  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has 
decided  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the  Diet  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  model  silk  workshop  at  Government  expense,  to  encourage 
machine  weaving  and  give  instruction  in  the  method  of  preparing  t£e 
silk,  the  object  being  to  develop  the  silk-manufacturing  industry  and 
replace  the  present  export  of  raw  silk  by  exports  of  silk  tissues. 

The  suffering  entailed  upon  the  cotton  spmners  by  the  Chinese  dif- 
ficulties is  causmg  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  weaving.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Japan  Times,  there  are  now  in  operation  4,3W  stands  of 
power  looms,  with  an  output  of  37,650,000  yards,  or  double  that  of 
three  years  ago. 


Japan  importo  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  prints,  cott(»i  satins, 
cotton  velvets,  gray,  white,  and  twilled  shirtings,  and  cotton  flannels, 
the  greater  part  of  which  she  might  easily  manufacture  for  herself, 
if  the  necessary  machinery  were  mtroduoed.  Great  Britain  has  the 
lion's  share  of  this  trade  in  .cotton  tissues  in  all  lines  except  cotton 
fiannels,  in  which  Germany  leads.  America's  share  is  very  insignifi- 
cant, and  she  is  barely  homing  the  proportion  she  has  secured;  but  ber 
exports  of  raw  cotton  hither  in  1900  amounted  to  74,189  tons,  being  ~ 
nearly  one- half  the  entire  amount  imported  into  Japan,  and  an  increase 
of  more  than  35  per  cent  over  the  imports  of  this  commodity  from  the 
United  States  in  1899.  The  raw  cotton  is  here  manufactured  into 
yam,  for  which  China  furnishes  the  principal  market,  and  to  a  Jess 
extent  into  various  kinds  of  tissues,  for  the  use  of  the  Japanese  and 
for  export  to  the  countnes  of  Asia,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
Australia,  while  small  quantities  find  a  market  in  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  The  avers^e  ^rice  of  the  cotton  shipped 
here  last  year  from  the  United  States  was  higher  than  that  from  any 
other  country  except  Egypt,  its  total  value  bemg  27,010,134  yen,  equal 
to  $13,461,046. 


The  use  of  wool  and  woolen  goods  b^  the  people  of  Japan  is  being 
steadOy  extended  and  increasra,  the  imports  in  1900  amounting  to 
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S,837  toDS  of  wool  and  woolen  yam,  or  nearly  double  tboae  of  1898, 
and  over  38,500,000  square  yaras  of  flannel  and  worsted  cloth.  The 
United  States  is  not  even  named  in  connection  with  these  fabrics, 
which  come  mostly  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 

LOCOHOTITKS  AHD   OTHaB  ICACHlHaBS- 

America  stiU  holds  her  supremacy  in  Japanese  imports  of  bicycles 
and  tricycles,  and  leads  in  electric-light  apparatus,  mining  machinery, 
paper-makinj;  machinery,  watch  cases,  and  watch  movements;  but  is  sur- 
passed by  Germany  in  clocks,  weaving  machinery,  and  sewing  machines; 
by  Great  Britain  m  fire  engines  and  pumps,  tools  and  implements  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  photographic  apparatus,  locomotive  engines, 
spinning  machinery,  steam  boners  and  engines,  belting  and  hose  for 
machinery,  and  turning  lathes;  by  Belgium  in  telephones,  and  by  Switz- 
erland in  watches.  In  all  these,  except  spinning  and  weaving  machinery 
and  watches,  the  United  States  stands  second,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  for  1900  and  those  for  the  previous  years  shows  a  very  credit- 
able increase  of  her  exports  to  this  country.  As  the  people  of  Japan 
come  to  accept  and  act  on  the  doctrine — already  being  taught  by  many 
of  her  most  thoughtful  citizens — that  her  future  prosperity  depends 
largely  on  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  cheap  labor,  she  will  need 
to  purchase  this  line  of  goods  in  greatly  increased  quantities,  and  the 
United  States  should  be  alert  to  receive  her  share  of  the  growing 
commerce. 

In  1900,  Japan  paid  $665,658.17  for  railway  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  more  than  uiree-fourths  of  which  went  to  Great  Britain;  the 
United  States,  which  ranked  second,  receiving  only  $69,336.83. 
Although  railroads  have  been  operated  here  since  1870,  the  firstsleep- 
ing  cars  have  lately  boea  introduced,  and  on  June  1, 1901,  it  is  expected 
to  add  one  dining  car  to  each  of  four  of  the  trains  running  between 
Tokyo  and  Kobe.  This  is  a  Government  road,  is  the  first  in  Japan  to 
introduce  dining  cars,  and  was  also  the  first  to  use  sleeping  cars. 

Electric  street  cars  are  in  use  in  Kyoto,  and  are  constently  filled; 
are,  in  fact,  so  well  patronized  by  the  workine  classes  that  the  wealthier 
people  still  employ  the  jinrifcisha  to  avoid  the  crowding.  Electric  car 
lines  have  been  projected  at  Tokyo  and  at  Yokohama,  but  work  has  not 
yet  begun. 


In  iron — pig  and  ingot,  plate  and  sheet,  galvanized  and  corrugated — 
iron  screws,  wire  and  small  rod  iron,  steel,  otJier  than  mild  steel,  and 
tinned  plate  or  sheet,  England  still  holds  the  lead;  but  in  pig  and  ingot 
iron,  Germany  is  gaining  on  her  rival,  less  than  half  the  entire  receipts 
of  this  commodity  being  credited  to  Great  Britain,  whereas  in  1898 
and  1899  she  had  nearly  three-fourths.  In  the  other  iron  products 
named,  her  proportion  continues  nearly  the  same  as  in  former  years; 
but  in  bar  and  rod  iron,  in  which  she  rivaled  Belgium  in  1898,  sne  has 
fallen  far  behind,  having  less  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  that  country, 
which  leada  in  this  product  and  in  iron  pipes  and  tubes.  The  United 
States  stands  first  in  Japanese  imports  oi  rails,  fittings  of  rails,  iron 
nails,  electric-light  wire,  telegraph  wire,  and  materials  of  bridges  and 
buildings,  sendmg  more  of  each  of  the  first  three  than  all  other  coun- 
tries combined,  and  being  far  ahead  in  the  last  two,  in  which  she  held 
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second  place  in  1899.  In  iron  pipes  and  tubes,  she  advanced  to  sec- 
ond place  in  1899,  and  still  holds  it  with  a  largfely  increased  propor- 
tion; but  in  the  other  iron  products,  she  is  retrograding  rather  than 
advancing. 

In  exports  of  brass  tubes  to  Japan,  England  still  leads  and  the 
United  States  is  second;  but  since  1898,  Great  Britain  has  lost  fully 
one-fourth  of  her  trade  in  these  articles,  while  our  country  has  more 
than  quadrupled  hers.  The  same  statements  may  be  made  of  copper 
tubes,  except  that  England  has  lost  a  smaller  proportion  of  her  trade 
in  this  article. 

In  pig,  ingot,  and  slab  lead,  Australia  has  more  than  four  times  the 
trade  of  the  United  States,  which  again  stands  second,  the  latter  country 
having  a  little  more  than  reached  the  amount  of  her  sales  in  1898, 
while  Australia  has  more  than  doubled  her  figures  for  that  year. 

With  respect  to  mercury.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  states  have 
reversed  the  relative  positions  they  held  in  1898,  Great  Britain  now 
being  first  and  the  United  States  second,  although,  as  compared  witJi 
1899,  the  former  has  lost  and  the  latter  gained. 


During  1900,  Japan  imported  67,842,324  gallons  of  kerosene  oil,  of 
which  the  United  States  furnished  more  than  48,000,000  ^lons  at  an 
average  price  of  a  fraction  more  than  11  cents  per  gallon.  The 
remainder  of  the  oil  used  here  comes  from  Russian  Asia  and  Dutch 
India,  and  is  bought  at  considerably  lower  piices. 

Petroleum  wells  exist  in  the  province  of  Echigo,  in  Japan,  but  they 
have  never  been  fully  developed.  The  Japanese  nave  made  some  effort 
to  turn  them  to  account,  but  both  experience  and  capital  were  needed  to 
produce  satisfactory  results.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  America 
has  lately  obtained  some  concessions  and  commenced  operations  in  the 
Umaya  aistrict.  Five  native  companies  have  also  been  recently  formed 
and  have  made  borings  at  different  localities,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
say  with  what  result. 

The  United  States  is  also  the  principal  source  from  which  Japan 
obtains  lubricating  oils  and  paramn  wax,  more  thq^n  7,500  tons  of  the 
former  and  2,000  tons  of  the  latter  having  been  shipped  here  from  the 
United  States  last  year.  Of  linseed  oil,  the  Unitea  States  sent  only 
about  59  tons,  ten  times  as  much  having  come  from  Great  Britain. 


Although  Japan  manufactures  large  quantities  of  paper  for  export, 
she  imported  more  than  20,000  tons  in  1900,  of  which  Germany  fur- 
nished the  larger  part  in  all  kinds  except  cigarette  paper  and  printing 
Sper.  Of  the  former  France,  and  of  the  latter  Great  Britain  was  the 
hding  exporter,  while  the  proportion  from  the  United  States  was 
very  insignificant  except  in  printing  paper,  and  even  in  this  she  now 
holds  fourth  place,  whereas  in  1898  she  stood  first  and  in  1899  second. 


The  imports  of  leather  into  Japan  were  greater  by  60  per  cent  in 
19P0  than  in  1899,  and  the  United  States  still  holds  the  lead  in  this 
commodity,  with  British  India  a  close  second.  It  is  owing  to  her 
heavy  exports  of  sole  leather  that  the  United  States  leads  in  this 
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article;  she  sends  much  less  than  India  of  other  kinds.  The  average 
price  of  other  than  sole  leather  shipped  here  from  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  69  cents  per  pound,  being  nearly  three  times  as  high  as 
that  from  British  India  or  Australia,  but  being  exceeded  by  that  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Very  few  of  the  poorerpeople  of  Japan 
wear  leather  boot«  or  shoes,  but  the  police,  soldiers,  omcials,  and  many 
of  the  merchants  have  adopted  foreign  foot  wear,  and  as  the  country 
contains  little  grazing  land,  the  growing  need  of  the  people  for  this 
article  must  be  supplied  maii^  from  abroad.  The  import  of  hides, 
which  come  principally  from  Korea,  now  equals  the  total  importattoD 
of  sole  and  other  leather. 

PBOVISIONS. 

In  1900,  Japan  imported  over  3,600,000  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
more  than  halt  of  which  came  from  Gi-eat  Britain,  while  the  United 
States  furnished  a  little  less  than  half  as  much  as  that  country,  but 
received  therefor  more  than  tvo-thii-ds  as  much  as  Great  Britain 
received.  The  demand  for  this  article  is  increasing,  the  importation 
for  1900  being  two-thirds  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

The  imports  of  flour  are  also  increasing  rapidly,  those  of  last  year 


being  more  than  double  the  amounts  for  previous  years,  and  the 
United  States  is  still  far  in  the  lead  in  this  article,  although  Australia's 
quota  was  ten  times  that  of  any  former  year.  Here,  again,  the  price 
of  the  United  States  product  is  higher  than  that  of  her  competitors. 

The  import  of  sugar,  which  fell  off  considerably  in  1899,  has 
increased  again  almost  to  the  amount  of  1898,  when  the  Philippines 
were  an  important  source  of  supply.  With  the  pacification  of  these 
islands,  this  industry  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  beyond  its 
former  proportions,  and  the  islands  m»le  a  principal  source  for  the 
supply  of  refined  as  well  as  of  raw  sugar. 


OTHBB  ASnCLBS. 


Japan  imported  1,082  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  in  1900,  all  except  200 
pounds  of  wnich  came  from  the  United  States.  Importations  of  both 
leaf  tobacco  and  cigarettes  have  decreased  steadily  and  rapidly  since 
1898. 

The  United  States  also  supplied  over  13,000  tons  of  phosphatic 
manure  to  Japan,  this  being  nearly  one-half  the  entire  amount  brought 
into  the  country. 

Japan  imported  2,230  tons  of  cardboard,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States,  which  country  received  for  this  item 
$114,987.61. 

GENERAL  TBADE. 

In  1898,  the  imports  of  Japan  were  greater  by  $28,000,000  than  in 
1897,  but  in  1899  they  fell  back  nearly  to  those  of  1897,  this  irregu- 
larity being  caused  by  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  which  occasioned 
ovenmportation  in  1898,  just  before  the  law  took  effect.  The  imports 
of  1900  are  $5,750,000  greater  than  those  of  1898,  the  heaviest  previ- 
ous year.  With  the  exception  of  1899,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
each  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  the  total  has  been  raised 
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from  $30,860,653.39  io  1891  to  1143,079,743.26  in  1900.  In  the  latter 
year,  21.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  came  from  the  Unitad  States, 
For  each  of  the  past  five  years,  the  imports  of  the  Einpire  have 
exceeded  the  exports  to  the  average  extent  of  $30,884,485,  and  the 
excess  tends  to  become  still  greater  each  year,  being  more  than 
$40,000,000  for  the  year  under  review. 


Although  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  nation,  she  having  nearly  one-fourth  of^  the  entire  volume 
of  trade,  there  is  no  American  bank  in  the  Empire,  and  all  business 
with  the  United  States  must  be  carried  on  through  native  or  English 
banks.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  and  the  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Austraha,  and  China — English  institutions — have  branches 
at  Yokohama  and  Kob€,  and  do  a  thriving  business.  The  treasury 
department  of  this  Government  lately  pubhshed  a  report  which  states 
that  the  average  annual  rate  of  interest  on  fixed  loans  ranges  for  the 
whole  country  from  11.7  to  14.1  per  cent,  and  for  current  loans  is  a 
little  more  than  1  per  cent  per  month.  The  banks  pay  interest  on  time 
deposits  at  rates  varying  from  5  to  7  per  cent  per  year,  and  on  current 
deposits  atan  average  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  month.  An  Ameri- 
can bank  with  good  connections  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  should, 
under  skillful  management,  prove  a  paying  investment  for  the  stock- 
holders, besides  helping  materially  to  extend  and  make  permanent  our 
Eastern  commerce.  The  total  minking  capital  of  the  Empure  was 
reported  at  the  end  of  March,  1900,  as  $257,848,966.48. 

AHEBICAN  TKADG  AND  TKANSFOBTATION. 

Last  year,  the  total  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$26,178,065,  and  the  total  imports  therefrom  to  $31,266,076.85,  making 
the  entire  volume  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  $67,448,140.85. 
Of  this  amount,  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $6,504,419.09,  or  a  little 
over  one-DiDth,  were  carried  in  American  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
the  British  carrying  fifteen  times  as  much,  or  about  five-twelftos  of  the 
entire  trade  of  me  fi^mpire,  while  Japanese  vessels  did  over  one-third. 
The  following  teble  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  from  the 
United  States  and  the  three  countries  doing  the  most  of  the  carrying 
for  Japanese  consmerce: 


Coimlty- 

Sbomen. 

B^ln«irMMU. 

Number. 

Toniage. 

Number. 

TWrnw. 

UnlWd  BttUa 

1. 

FINANCIAL. 


The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  exported  from 
Japan  during  1900  was  $28,240,117.40,  te  which  there  is  a  pailial  offset 
in  imports  of  $5,735,881.88,  leaving  a  net  export  of  $22,504,285.52. 
The  net  export  to  the  United  States  was  $8,046,942.93,  being  more  than 
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enough  to  settle  the  tnide  balance  with  our  country,  although  the  total 
net  export  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  difference  Between  the 
total  exports  and  imports.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
trade  with  Japan,  the  export  of  specie  to  the  United  States  na«  been 
greater  than  that  to  any  other  country.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  gold 
csoin,  with  (13,^92.50  in  American  silver  coin. 

On  October  1,  1897,  Japan  changed  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  haaia. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  the  price  of  silver  remained  stationary 
for  a  considerable  period  at  that  time,  and  as  the  value  of  the  gold  yen 
adopted  was  equal  to  that  of  the  silver  yen  previously  in  circulation, 
the  change  was  accomplished  without  disturbing  butjiness  or  intei-fer- 
ing  with  contracts.  The  transition  did  not  injuriously  affect  the  internal 
trade  and  proved  very  beneficial  to  foreigu  commeice  with  gold- 
etandard  nations,  exchange  being  much  steadier  than  before.  During 
the  past  year,  London  exchange  for  bank  demand  drafts  has  vari^ 
fi-om  2s.  Ofd.  to  3s.  Oid.  per  yen,  and  Americam  exchange  lias  remained 
quite  steady  at  49f  cents  per  yen.  The  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
has  interfered  somewhat  injuriously  with  commerce  i>etween  Japan 
and  silver-using  countries;  but  as  this  is  lesa  than  two-thirds  an  great 
as  her  commerce  with  gold  countries,  the  net  result  in  in  her  favor. 
The  circulating  medium  is  the  paper  yen  issued  Ity  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
and  at  the  close  of  1900,  a  note  issue  of  215,000,000  yen  was  pro- 
tected by  a  gold  reserve  of  66,000,000  j'en.  As  the  country  produces 
veiT  little  gold  or  silver,  fears  have  been  expressed  that  it  will  t>e  found 
difficult  to  maintain  the  gold  reserve;  but,  although  the  commercial 
imports  have  exceeded  exports  each  of  the  past  five  years,  the  general 
result  of  the  movement  of  specie  during  that  time  has  been  to  increase 
the  country's  supply. 

WORKING   OF  THE   NEW   TBEATIK8. 

The  new  treaties  have  now  been  in  force  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
foreigners  have  suffered  few  of  the  inconveniences  which  they  feared 
would  follow  this  order.  The  most  frequent  complaint  has  been 
regarding  customs  regulations,  and  a  recent  inquiry  by  the  Jiii  Shimpo, 
a  native  newspaper,  shows  that  there  have  Iwen  seventy-six  appeals 
from  decisions  of  customs  officials,  of  which  twenty-four  have  been 
decided  in  favor  of  foreigners  and  fifty-two  in  favor  of  officials.  This 
indicates  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  be  fair,  and 
the  friction  has  probably  i-esulted  from  inexperience  and  not  from  a 
desire  to  injure  or  annoy  the  foreign  importer. 

Some  complaint  among  foreign  merchants  has  been  caused  by 
the  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  native  courts.  Unreasonable  and 
vexatious  delays  in  hearing  and  deluding  c'ases  have  frequently  arisen, 
and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  case  to  be  adjourned  for  no  other 
apparent  reason  than  that  one  of  the  parties  is  not  prepared  with  his 
evidence.  The  methods  of  pleading  and  rules  of  evidence  and  practice 
are  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  speedy  administration  of  justice, 
while  the  judges  are  underpaid  and  mostly  inexperienced  young  men. 
In  time,  it  is  hoped  that  these  defects  will  be  remedied. 


In  statements  of  values  in  this  report,  the  Japanese  yen  is  calculated 
as  equivalent  to  49.8  cents  United  btatea  currency.     Values  of  imports 
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include  all  charges,  such  as  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  ete.,  and 
should  be  reduced  by  about  15  or  20  per  cent  in  order  to  show  values 
at  their  places  of  origin. 

E.  C.  Bellows,  (hnsul-GeneraL 
YoKOHABtA,  June  t,  1901. 
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Comparative  labU  by  ports  of  Ae  foreign  trade  of  Japan  during  the  yeat  1900. 
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Il  tnfo  Japan  during  the  yar  1900. 
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Exportsfrmn  Japnn  during  the  year  1900. 
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Exporte/rom  Japan  during  the  year  1900 — Continoed. 
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Tmporle  into  Japan  from  the  United  SUiie»  during  the  year  1900. 
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hnportM  into  Japan  from  the  Ifnited  Stata  during  the  year  1900 — Continued. 
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Export*  to  t)u  United  Slates  from  Japan  during  the  year  /SOU— Continued. 
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Merchant  vateU  entered  from  fordgn  conaitrki  at  port*  of  Japan  during  the  year  1900. 
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TBASB  OF  JAPAN,  FIBST  StE  HONTHS  OF  1901. 

The.  general  condition  of  Japanese  commerce  is  improving;  there 
have  been  fewer  failures  durin;;  the  past  two  or  thi-ee  months,  orders 
from  the  interior  have  been  received  in  increasing  amounts,  the  stocks 
of  imported  goods  in  the  warehouses  at  Yokohama  have  decreased 
greatly,  the  textile  manufacturers  are  preparing  to  employ  more  work- 
ers, and  the  freight  department  of  the  railway  service  haa  become 
unusually  active.  The  bright  prospect  for  a  good  rice  crop  helps  to 
increase  the  growing  confidence,  and  every  tbiag  paints  to  a  prosperous 
season  for  commerce. 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1900,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports 
by  more  than  135,000,000,  while  for  the  same  period  of  1901,  the  excess 
is  only  about  $8,000,000.  Although  the  decrease  in  imports  helped  to 
cause  this  lessening  of  Japan^s  "adi'ei'se  balance,"  itcan  hardly  h*  con- 
sidered a  favorable  symptom.    The  falling  off  is  principally  in  cpm- 
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inodtti&s  imported  for  use  in  manufacturing  industries,  being  most 
mai'ked  in  imports  of  raw  cotton,  and  indicates  neither  increase  in 
home  production  nor  greater  frugality  of  liring,  but  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  depression  in  business  with  which  the  year  opened,  which  caused 
many  cotton-epinning  and  cotton-weaving  mills  to  close  down.  The 
revival  of  busmen  and  eapecially  the  resumption  of  trade  with  China, 
Japan^s  chief  market  for  tnis  class  of  goods,  will  result  in  a  renewal  of 
the  demand  for  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn;  and  the  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  the  finances,  toward  which  Japanese  statesmen  are  bending  all 
their  energies,  is  expected  to  give  impetus  to  railway  construction, 
shipbuilding,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  incidentally  to 
increase  the  importation  of  many  articles. 

EXPOBTB. 

The  increase  in  exports  is  distributed  among  many  products,  but  is 
greatest  in  camphor  and  silk. 


The  output  of  camphor,  formerly  an  important  export  of  Japan, 
was  permitted  to  decline  during  the  last  decade  to  about  one-twelfth 
its  previous  amount.  Durin?  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  a 
camphortrust  was  started  in  London,  and  later  the  camphor  monopoly 
was  established  in  Formosa.  This  resulted  in  a  rise  in  price  and  led 
to  the  cutting  of  many  trees  in  Japan,  so  that  in  Tosa,  the  principal 
camphor  district,  they  seem  to  be  almost  exhausted.  The  increased 
activity  of  the  market  has  again  encouraged  planting,  and  many  new 
camphor  forests  are  bein^  made.  Few  trees  were  pbnted  during  the 
period  of  depression  in  this  industry,  »nd  as  it  requires  about  ten  years 
for  the  camphor  tree  to  come  to  perfection,  and  it  is  said  that  there 
are  only  two  noteworthy  camphor  forests  now  remaining  in  Japan,  the 
production  can  not  be  greatly  increased  for  several  years  at  least 


The  export  of  raw  silk  has  more  than  doubled  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1900,  and  the  export  of  silk  tissues  shows  a 
considerable  increase  in  all  lines,  having  been  stimulated  by  the  partial 
failure  of  the  industry  in  Italy  and  France.  The  condition  of  the  trade 
in  this  commodity  is  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  the  cai'e  of  the  cater- 
pillars being  the  all-absorbing  occupation  of  the  peasants  in  some  parts 
of  Hondo  during  several  weeks  in  early  summer.  This  work  is  done 
in  the  homes,  and  while  it  is  in  progress,  the  comfort  of  the  family  or 
visitor  is  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  worms. 
The  temperature  of  the  i-ooms  is  closely  watched  and  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  lai-vie.  These  are  carefully  separated  so  as  to  allow 
at  least  a  square  foot  of  space  to  each  hundred  worms.  They  are  fed 
abundantly,  and  all  refuse  and  dirt  is  r^ularly  removed.  After 
a  little  more  than  a  month  the  larva,  having  grown  to  more  than  five 
thousand  times  its  original  weight,  be^ns  to  spin.  As  soon  as  the 
cocoon  is  completed,  which  usually  requires  a  little  less  than  three  and 
a  half  days,  it  13  plunged  into  boiling  water  and  then,  after  being  dried, 
it  may  be  sent  to  one  of  the  city  stlk  establishments;  or  it  may  be 
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UDwouad,  twisted  into  thread,  and  woven  into  cloth  by  the  aid  of  an 
antique,  cumbrous,  bandloom  in  the  peasant's  cottaj;e. 

Not  all  the  cocoone  are  treated  with  hot  water,  the  others  being  per- 
mitted to  remain  until  the  butterfly  emerges,  and  from  these  egga  are 
secured  for  the  next  aeasonV  hatching  and  for  export  to  other  silk- 
producing  countries.  From  1890  to  1900,  the  silk-raismg  industry  made 
such  progress  that  the  output  of  the  cocoons  during  tEe  latter  period 
was  more  than  three  times  that  during  the  former. 

Excellent  weaving  is  done  by  the  peasants,  even  with  the  awkward 
applianceB  in  use  in  their  cottages,  but  the  merchants  find  difficulty  in 
securing  uniformity  of  weight  and  texture  in  different  pieces  of  goods, 
and  this  is  especially  annoying  in  the  corded  silks,  because  of  the  tariff 
regulations  oi  the  United  States.  The  corded  silk  is  woven  with  cotton 
threads,  which  are  covered  by  the  silk.  The  tariff  laws  provide  that 
when  30  per  cent  or  less  of  the  weight  of  a  piece  is  silk,  a  specific  duty 
of  CO  cents  per  pound  shall  be  paid;  for  45  per  cent  or  less,  $1.30  per 
pound;  and  anything  above  45  per  cent  shall  be  classed  as  all  silk  and 
pay  $3  duty  per  pound.  With  the  primitive  machinery  used  by 
these  peasants,  the  weaver  is  unable  to  fit  his  work  to  these  require- 
ments. An  exporter  buys  the  product  from  a  hundred  different 
weavers,  who  have  bought  the  cotton  used  in  small  lots,  each  purchas- 
ing only  for  himself,  perhaps  for  one  handloom,  perhaps  for  two  or 
three. 

The  cotton  is  not  uniform  in  size,  and  the  silk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cocoon  varies  in  fineness.  All  these  conditions  hinder  the  effort  to 
produce  goods  containing  a  fixed  proportion  of  silk  and  cotton,  and 
after  exercising  all  the  care  possible,  the  silk  shipper  finds  among  his 
bales  pieces  which  were  intended  to  be  40  per  cent  silk  and  are  46  per 
cent.  This  would  be  of  no  consequence  except  for  the  duty.  Its  pur- 
chase price  is  no  higher,  it  will  sell  as  well  as  if  it  contained  the  exact 
percentage  ordered,  and  no  better;  but  the  difference  between  |1,30 
and  C3  in  duty  means  the  difference  between  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
and  a  heavy  loss.  He  can  not  turn  the  silk  back  to  the  weaver,  who 
has  done  bis  beet  to  fill  the  order  as  given,  and  as  a  result,  the  Ameri- 
can silk-trading  firms  have  on  their  snelves  many  pieces  of  good  mate- 
rial for  which  thev  have  paid,  which  they  can  not  profitabljt  send  to 
America,  and  whicli  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of.  Sometimes, 
even  different  parts  of  the  same  piece  of  silk  will  vary  several  per 
cent  in  the  proportion  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  silk  merchants  are  protesting  vigorously  against  furnishing  sam- 
ples with  each  silk  shipment,  as  being  of  no  value  to  the  appraisers 
and  entailing  much  useless  trouble,  labor,  and  expense  upon  themselves. 

BOONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

The  economic  situation  is  the  subject  which  most  engrosses  the 
minds  of  the  political  and  business  portion  of  Japan's  population,  and 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  the  publication  of  something,  new  or  old, 
on  this  topic.  The  need  of  foreign  capital  and  how  to  secure  it  is  the 
constant  refrain,  but  the  question  seems  no  nearer  a  solution  now  than 
three  months  ago.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  con- 
sioerably  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  expenditure,  and  the  budget  for 
1801,  as  published  in  the  Japan  Gazette  of  August  22,  shows  the  total 
■   '"latea  revenue  to  be  in  excess  of  the  total  estimated  expenditure 
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for  the  year;  but  the  Government  hoa  undertaken  the  prosecution  of 
many  enterprises  usually  carried  on  by  private  capital,  nod  now  finds 
itself  in  a  position  which  compels  it  to  defer  or  abandon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work' unless  it  can  succeed  in  raising  a  loan.  The  effort  to 
do  this  at  home  has  failed,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  treasury  officials 
are  now  trying  to  float  &  foreiffn  loan  of  50,000,000  yen  ($25,000,000) 
in  gold  bonds,  with  what  Huccess  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess,  as  the 
report  of  one  day  is  almost  certain  to  be  contradicted  the  next. 
Although  the  country  is  not  rich,  its  wealth  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  past  ten  years,  as  the  following  table  will  show; 


,». 

i««. 

O  Ital   1             i 

191,805.000 

tsi.ooo.ooo 
2, 420.  wo 

ii»,»B.; 
C7a 

The  difficulty  which  seems  to  be  met  by  the  authorities  in  raiding  a 
foreign  loan  comes  from  inexperience  and  failure  to  understand  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  investors,  and  the  timidity  of  capital 
about  entering  a  new  field,  rather  than  from  any  real  defect  in  the 
security.  The  same  conditions  hinder  the  investment  of  foreign  cap- 
ital in  private  enterprises.  One  of  the  principal  demands  of  foreign 
capital  would  be  met  by  the  passage  of  a  law  (the  adoption  of  which 
ia  being  much  urged)  to  permit  alien  ownership  of  land.  With  this 
change  accomplisnea,  Japan  will  offer  an  excellent  field  for  foreign 
capilul  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  and  judicious  mana^r.  To  profit  by 
this  opportunity,  an  American  representative  shouldestabiish  nis  office 
in  Japan,  that  be  may  be  ab|e  to  investigate  for  himself,  meet  his 
customers  personally,  and  impress  upon  them  the  requirements  of 
investors. 


NEED  OF  UNITED   STATES    BANK. 


Ueports  from  this  consulate-general  have  already  indicated  the  need 
of  an  American  bank  in  Yoko&una,  and  this  need  is  being  constantly 
emphasized.  Such  an  institution,  organized  under  American  laws, 
and  having  good  New  York  connections,  could  be  made  to  pay  profit- 
able diviifcnds,  and  would  add  gi-eatly  to  the  prestige  of  American 
trade  and  the  convenience  and  profit  of  the  American  snipper.  Under 
present  conditions,  every  dollar  of  American  trade  with  this  countiy 
must  pay  tribute  to  England  in  the  price  paid  for  exchange.  Ameri- 
can citizens  engaged  in  exporting  Japanese  goods  to  America  find  that 
they  can  sell  excnange  on  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  or  Kussia,  at  the  exact  parity  of  the  rate  on  London, 
but  bills  of  exchange  on  the  United  States  can  be  negotiated  only  at 
increased  rates. 

E.  C.  Bellows,  Gcm»td-  General. 

Yokohama,  August  W,  1901. 

i:q,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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Export*/rom  Japan  during  the  jtrgl  Hr  monlhi  of  llie  yeiir  1901. 


Article.. 

Value. 

ArtlcleB. 

Value. 

100,534.26 
164.6S7.§8 

272^724; 72 
&5.557.48 
78,109.81 
1,149,478.72 
174,947.90 
339,060.  SI 

4. 483*  398!  69 

3^1412X7.89 

I8:W2-33 

2S.59G.16 

138.99fl.26 
SS:  490.94 

1971309!  09 
266,955,41 
6.302,101.92 
332  8^.38 
142,907.08 
191,634.29 
232,368,29 
12.070.62 

m:m4« 

62, 616. 69 
393[218!81 

48!73l!79 
1,722,131.31 

iss^wr 

Poreeliin  ajai  parihen  ware 

ffiftSi '""'"'"'' ™""" 

Si"': 

16.627.692.K 

1.033,916.23 

TiMue*- 

69.638.73 

66.937,589.98 

IiapurU  hilo  Jii) 

mil  'luring  Ihffirxl  xic  monlli'  of  the  yrirr  190I 

ArtlplH.. 

Valuo. 

Article*. 

Value. 

Alcohol 

»4S,M9.02 
■iU6.7fi3.62 
779,  Ift7.  SI 
3M.982.S7 
l29.eU6.19 
9.-<l.&89.»7 

].'..836,659.4G 
183.-126.  75 
Z7;i62.91 

674, 401 !  56 

48'2. 766.  IS 
97,739.97 
103.99ri.S5 

I,266|s72!l7 

.     SS:S 

38.000.39 

383. 282. 7 
666:372.47 
173.609.2 
172.968.4 
937:581.1 

42S.30I.40 
76roW.40 
743,999-69 
S81.H4.ffl 

89.439:80 

102: 086- 61 

I,«u  and  mild  ..icel: 

Cotton,  raw: 

Cotton  Mllna  and  velvcW 

1S&.6.S6:S9 

'■ffiir. 

iSl 

Flax,  hemp.  Jiiie,  and    n.li.a 

""ni'DDci 

Flour,  meal. Slid  sUiivh 

870.793,81 

ISi'StJ,;^"'--'"--'-"-"" 

9, 097, 7«.  68 
64,968,168.22 
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NAGASAia. 


The  total  imports  and  exporbt  of  this  consular  district  ta  1900  were 
50,018,284  yen  (124,909,105),  being  an  ioci-ease  of  43  per  cent  over 
those  of  1899.  The  imports  amounted  to  25,385,061  yen  (112,641,760), 
an  increase  of  87  per  cent  over  1899,  and  the  exports  to  24,643,233  yen 
^12,272,330),  a  gain  of  14  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  were  5,550,191  yen 
($2,763,995)  and  exports  thereto  231,805  yen  (tll5,439),  of  which  sum 
48,373  yen  ($24,090)  was  for  coal  shipped  to  the  United  States  and 
163,187  yen  (*81,267)  for  coal  shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  exdu- 
sive  of  that  sent  to  the  islands  on  certified  manifests,  the  value  of  which 
in  not  declared. 

The  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  port  of  Nagasaki  during  the 
year  were  22,366,458  yen  ($11,138,496),  being  29  per  cent  greater  than 
those  of  1899.  The  imports  amounted  to  15,427,337  yen  ^7,682,814), 
an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  1899,  of  which  Great  Britain  furnished 
42  per  cent,  or  6,582,257  yen  ($3,277,964).  Included  in  this  sum  were 
two  vessels,  valued  at  1,176,441  yen  ($585,868).  The  exports  were 
6,939,120  yen  ($3,465,082),  an  .increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1899,  of 
which  amount  2,092,839  yen  ($1,043,239)  was  for  bunker  coal. 

The  imports  from  the  United  Slates  were  3,610,344  yen  ($1,797,961), 
equaling  23.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  165  per  cent  over 
1899  and  of  43  per  cent  over  1898.  Tho  increase  over  1899  is  due  to 
larger  importations  of  oil,  iron  goods,  coal,  flour,  and  raw  cotton,  the 
latter  being  delivered  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

There  were  also  imports  from  the  United  States  into  the  newly 
opened  ports  of  this  district,  Shimonoseki  and  Moji,  which  are  directly 
opposite  each  other  on  the  Straits  of  Shimono»eki,  amounting  to  1,206,- 
917  yen  ($601,043)  and  732,929  yen  ($364,909),  respectively.  They 
consisted  of  iron  goods,  raw  cotton,  and  flour. 

The  demand  for  iron  goods  from  the  shipbuilding,  railway,  and 
manufacturing  industries  will  continue,  as  will  the  demand  for  elec- 
trical, leather,  and  canned  goods  and  dairy  products.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  solicit  the  trade,  keeping 
always  in  mind  that  exact  representation  of  their  wares,  with  proper 
packing  and  equal  prices,  will  secure  the  market. 

IBOKWOBE8. 

The  MitsQ  Bishi  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works  had  a  very  prosperous 
and  successful  year,  employing  on  an  average  3,500  hands  dady.  There 
were  eight  vessels  launch^,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,307,  includ- 
ing the  steamship  Ta-IIung  Maru,  length  270  feet,  gross  tons  2,248, 
built  for  the  Yangtsze  River  trade.  There  were  ten  vessels  completed, 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  5,024.  Nine  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
21,577j  were  uncompleted  at  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of  them  Being 
the  Kaga  Maru,  now  running  on  the  American  line  of  the  Nippon 


Yusen  Kaisha;  another,  the  Fyo  Maru,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  6,3 
soon  to  be  launched  for  the  same  line.  ,-.  , 
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The  vessels  taken  in  dock  and  in  slip  were: 

F«MeI>  laioi  in  dock  and  in  dy>. 

VESSEU  TAKEN  IN  DOCK. 


K™,h,. 

Ton. 

i 

114 

ms6i 

VB88EL8  TAKEN  IN  SLIP. 

_^                 , 

11 

6SD 

fm 

M 

13,804 

■  

During  the  year,  there  was  built  a  new  blacksmith  shop,  with  steel 
girders  and  corrugated-iron  roofing,  furnished  with  eight  steam  ham- 
mers ranging  from  one-half  hundredweight  to  7  tons,  and  with  suffi- 
cient hearths  and  cranes.  With  a  view  of  naving  the  best  skilled  labor 
for  the  machine  shops,  there  was  built  adjoining  the  engine  works  a 
two-story  brick  structure  covering  13,348  square  feet,  for  a  technical 
training  school  to  accommodate  tivo  classes — that  is,  250  boys  each  year, 
the  same  number  passing  for  permanent  employment  into  the  works. 
An  addition  to  the  present  shop  has  been  compfeted^lengthj  200  feet; 
width,  110 — the  central  portion  of  which,  about  50  feet  in  width,  is  to 
be  used  for  large  machines;  the  right  and  left  wings,  each  30  feet  in 
width,  together  with  the  second  shop,  for  small  machines.  The  macliin- 
ery  has  all  been  bought  in  Europe.  The  company  has  also  ordered  an 
electrical  plant,  with  the  view  of  substituting  tais  power  for  steam 
throughout  the  works.     The  building  for  the  plant  has  been  erected. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  build  within  the  next  two  years 
a  large  dry  dock  of  granite,  the  proposed  dimensions  to  be: 

Feet. 

Len^h,  not  leas  than ,,,. 800 

Greatest  width 120 

Greateat  depth 42 

Width  of  entrance  at  top ,. -.-     96 

Width  of  entrance  at  bottom 38 

Depth  of  water  on  blocks,  ordinary  spring  tide 32 

Depth  of  water  on  blocks,  bigheat  sprinf;  tide .~    36 

The  company  has  enlarged  its  premises  by  reclaiming  the  reef  in 
front  of  the  yard  and  by  cutting  from  a  hill  of  solid  rock  inany  thou- 
sands of  square  feet,  which  permits  it  to  undertake  with  ease  the  build- 
ing, on  the  land  reclaimed,  of  two  vessels  of  600  feet  and  two  of  300  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Imperial  Steel  Works  at  Wakamatsu,  founded  in  April,  1900, 
has  commenced  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  and  of  about  40  tons  a  day 
of  Siemens'  steel.  At  present,  about  100  tons  of  pig  iron  are  being 
turned  out,  the  ore  being  obtained  from  Kamaishi,  Mimasaku,  and  ^ 

Goo»^lc 
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Taya,  Chins.  It  is  said  that  the  experiments  jnaAe  hare  proved  the 
efficiency  of  the  works,  and  that  90,000  to  100,000  tons  of  steel  can 
he  produced  yearly,  should  the  proposed  plana  he  completed. 

N£W  BAILWAT. 

The  railwav  under  construction,  to  connect  the  soutliem  portion  of 
the  island  of  Eyushu  with  the  railway  system  of  Japan, is  progressinif 
as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  country  through  woicb  it  passes  will 
penmt.    This  work  will  probably  be  completed  in  1908. 

HARBOB  WORKS. 

The  improvements  commenced  in  the  Iiarbor  of  Nagasaki  in  1897  are 
making  progress.  A  large  frontage  has  been  partial^  reclaimed,  llie 
work  will  probably  be  finished  during  the  fall  of  1903. 


During  the  year,  the  China  and  Japan  Trading  Company,  Limited, 
imported  into  Nagasaki  four  cargoes  of  Pocahontes  coal,  aggregating 
15,573  tons,  which  found  a  ready  sale  to  German,  Austrian,  and  Amen- 
can  vessels  of  war.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  the  naval  vessels  of  other 
nations  had  not  placed  contracts  for  Cardiff  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the 
Pocahontas,  they  too  would  have  filled  their  bunkers  with  the  Ameri- 
can article,  if  it  could  have  been  secured.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  have  had  as  good 
results  with  Pocahontas  as  with  the  best  Welsh  product,  and  that  they 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  American  coal.  Importations  of  the 
American  article  look  quite  small  in  comparison  with  the  Welsh,  which 
amounted  to  71,121  tons,  the  Japanese  naval  station  at  ^sebo  taking 
14,106.  The  year  under  consideration  saw  the  first  importation  of 
coal  from  the  United  States  into  this  empire.  It  was  simply  a  begin- 
ning, and  large  results  may  be  confidently  expected,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  American  coal  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
best  Cardiff  at  Nagasaki.  The  needs  of  me  Japanese  admiralty  are 
well  worth  the  close  attention  of  shippers  of  coal  from  the  United  ' 
States. 

With  the  exceptian  of  three  small  lots  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  exports  of  coal  from  this  district  were  to  Asiatic  countries  and, 
including  7i6,938  tons  for  ship's  use,  amounted  to  3,042,684  tons,  valued 
at  17,851,268.36  yen  {f8,889,931),  or  5,87  yen  {12.92)  per  ton,  showing 
an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  exportations  of  1899,  52  per  cent 
over  1898,  and  87  per  cent  over  those  of  1897.  The  declared  value 
of  coal  exported  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899  shows  the  price  to  have 
been,  per  ton,  5.46  yen  ($2.72),  6.86  yen  (*3.42),  and  6.01  yen  ^.99), 
respwAively. 


The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  poits  of  this  dis- 
trict during  the  year  was  3,808,  of  which  2,871  were  steamers,  with  a 
tonnage  of  4,700,487,  and  937  were  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  86,932, 
505  being  Japanese  junks,  tonnage  4,834,  showing  an  increase  of  67 
per  cent  in  vessels  and  116  per  cent  in  tonnage  over  1899.    ,-,  , 

'^  r  -B.  Google 
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There  entered  and  cleared  at  Nagasaki  1,075  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,974,428,  of  which  987  were  wtcamcrs,  tonnage  l,926,lti7,  and  88 
sailing  vessels,  tonnage  48,261,  30  being  Japanese  junks,  tonnage  268; 
an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in  number  of  vetuels  and  59  per  cent  in 
tonn^^e. 

At  Moji,  there  were  entered  and  cleai'cd  921  vessels,  the  tonuE^ 
being  1,316,394,  of  which  914  were  stcaniei-s,  tonnage  1,311,909,  7  sail- 
ing vessele,  tonnage  4,485,  and  one  a  Japanese  junk  of  8  tona;  an 
increaiie  of  241  per  cent  in  number  and  295  per  cent  in  tonn^c. 

There  were  entered  and  cleared  at  Shimonoseki  1,003  vessels,  of 
1,036,245  tons,  of  which  618  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,009,547, 
and  387  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  oi  26,698;  101  being  Japanese 
junks,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,771,  The  inci-ease  at  this  port  was  73  per 
cent  in  vessels  entered  and  cleared  and  203  per  cent  in  tonnage. 

Charles  B.  Harkis,  Vonxid. 

Nagasaki,  Augiisi  1,  1901. 
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Qoantlly. 

Value. 

Article*. 

Yen. 
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Imporii  from  the  Omied  Stata  tn/o  ffkimimoiieki. 
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Import*  offoragn  product*  into  Nagatabi. 
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Inqmrtt  of/areiffn  prodacU  inio  Naga»ati~~CoDtin.atd. 
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IiaporU  of/oreiffn  produeU  into  Nagataki — Continued. 
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ImporU '// foreign  pTodueis  into  Nagiuaki— Coalman. 
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J'lrimrli'  nf  Jajuinrtf  jiniduce  from  Saganaki — CoDtinned. 
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3 
1 

480^3(0 

B 

Si;fi27 

181 

SS,:?^::::::;;::::::::::::::::- 

j>» 

,.i£ 

Itod  And  mild  Hteel: 

HguidlDtcut 

a,... 

"1 

BEE^:. 

kin- 

"S 

ISJSt"'."'.."""::;::::::.::::::: 

kin.. 

'2*1 
26 

sSsisS;;::?;^;;:::-'; 

.kin- 

,.S! 

Anchon  and  chain  ciible« 

do.... 

1,S3> 

8.™ 

'■S 

Ste^olbvr  Ihiui  mild  Urn]: 

M. 

"n.. 

•s 

■*£;.,»>,  ,U„..n««,« 

Tubes 

kin.. 

1,M7 

1,2GB 

fis.me 

l.Vtl 

COIUIBRCIAL   STATIONS — ANNUAL   BEPOBTS. 

Exporti  of  foreign  prudacU /fun  Nagataki — Continned. 


Qluintlly. 

V.J 

ue. 

Aiticla. 

Yen. 

DnltodBMUB 

I.8M 

1,»70 
1.821 

li 

11,8M 

iS 

i,m 
« 

14S 
00.898 

i 

28 

» 

130 

!-S 

'S88 
6« 

sso 

■i 

to 
■en 

'S 

18 
832 

!:» 
■11 
% 

1 
J 

4,771 

98 

■  nu 

!,(«) 

KefdBftne 

Lnbrirailiii'.  "■;"".'.'."!!  I!"  1 !!!! ". 

«^^- 

<lo.... 

4s 

S,»4 

'■a 

^""Eefln^- 

plcnls. 

HH 

13,027 
126 

"I 

li 

aw 

s 
1 

"B" 

Cotton: 

gSr?::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

fi»iidVi»'.'.V.V.V.'.'.'.V.".. '-.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

All  oUier  good- 

SS^i6i^i^i^iiEE:E'.\ 

...«quareyari«.. 

other  Bilk  Uaiues 

Flai  or  linen  cMirm 

do... 

do.... 

107 

Z.1S0 

Twlnw,oitton,Ba»,liemp,]me,iuiaCliH 

BRniit. kin. 

agun 

ClRaretleB,  rolled  In  pfcper 

;:::;:;;;;"!&: 

Gtl 

S8 

M 

i! 
1 

14.  SIS 

2n 

401 

B««r,  ale.  porter,  and  <toul: 

JJ 

SS^EEEEEE 

::::..:;..::a;:~. 

i4a 

Si 

SJlrtp::::::;;::::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

":::::.-.i^v 

« 

Itten. 

s 

CaonWhoac  and  ttulla-pentlia 

£2.*.ui»w.-ii,si,^::::::;:::::::::: 

Pitch  and  Ur 

do... 

9.118 

3S.TW 

1 

bl» 

i,soo 

■•s 

kin. 

■■■i6ii- 

a(,7a» 

do... 

iS 

w.ses 

Packing  tor  BUamen^lW 

B0»p,»uh1n« 

do... 

•.SII 

41 

712.  «1 

Total  export. 

6,9ai,iai 

fl.4O9.U0 

Asia:  jafah. 

EijMnix  from  fihimmtoMeH. 


dnwUty. 

V^uc- 

Y«i 

rtilled  Stiitai 

J  A  FA  HBO  ruinucn. 

SS&Wte;::-.:;-.;:;-.;:-.:;; 

;;::;;:::::K::: 

I 

•1 

ti.«iS 

IIS.OIB 

^: 

1,1180 

Cut 

do.... 

VI 

aso 

do.... 

^'!:rzzzz:z:; 

kin.. 

SOD 

•« 

^S^T:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1,341 

16 

YlUTH 

do.... 

113,561 

71.780 

■■■s 

4,WG 

All  other 

6.018 

Toe 

■::;::;;:;!^^:: 

.m 

HTg 

10,151 

iMl 

COMJtEBCIAL   RELATIOHS — A»HUAL   REPOBTS. 

EipoTiifrom  Shimoruueki — CoDtinued. 


QoMillly. 

Vftiue. 

ye... 

United  Bute* 
curr«ncf. 

lArxsiaE  PBODUOTK— continued. 

SlKySilihii;^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^:: 

■5:!S 

s 

36 

«,0I! 

36.000 
EOT 
» 

«a 

Boiiki 

ruu,  round 

■;;;:;;;:±; 

2.1M9 

^i^;:::::::::;:::::::::: :;::::;::::. 

15&.12& 

20.000 

m 

U">b«i'^    ■: 

number.. 

*« 

«B 

s.a;2,a» 

8.186.010 

kin.. 

Bog»r.  reflned! 

15.720 

m 
«) 

we 

e.s6fi 

■■  B  ■■■:;:;:;;;;:;;;;;;;  v;:;: 

Tea 

^'''"■■ 

2 

i.m 

1 
•i 

^^ 

li 

^ 

Nalta 

:::::::::::*::: 

ffi 

It^lBD  Cloth 

AIUth'w'™ien  iliu™ 

^STr::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 

do.... 

M 

1 
! 

Cordage,  flax  and  hemp 

360 

S^'=°-:v5EE 

.'^ito^s- 

»,090 

••s 

ia,S96 

6,691,916 

3.a6.»{.7 

Bi^poritfrom  M(iji. 


Wheal r.,.kln. 


Goot^lc 


ASIA:    JAPAN. 

Export*  from  ifnji — Continnetl. 


Arll.lo». 

quanUtjr. 

2,117 

Vi. 
Ven, 

3,927 

2,876 

801 

''i 

6,021 

4.«K 

3,R7< 

711 

789 
2,7S2 
fiJ.lOO 

100 

SM 

S.IA] 

l,ttM 

370;i56 

17 

3H6 
1.231 

'236 

"'1 

«0 
68 
40 

66 

26,87i 

Uiilbilsuid 

JAPANBI  rKODKim— Conllnuc 

l.OM 
.<S17 

1711 

OTMlBSl'. 

::::;::::^"::: 

20 
26 

Soy 

"lo  -■ 

126 

129 

36 

S70 

■::::::"S':: 

doKni. 

.::;:::::*>::: 

7,»4 

880 

TO 

■■•%„::;;:z;;zz:z; 

kin.. 

■a.ffzs 

leo 

Cotton 

Cotton  tlHu«: 

Other 

SlIkllKIlM 

::::::'.::ju..:: 
:::::::''S^: 

do.... 

1&.G9H 
l,17(.17S 

6 

185,227 
30,064 

1 

;::.;::!".'l'tn: 

A,  02 

9W 

"■as 

1«,49S 

lOoluHA 
1,376,788 

.^.VZ.iin/ 

•1 

iSi 

...numljr.. 

■^ 

11 

SSSfei.;; 

nunBbet.. 

1 

u 

im".. 

151 

"*W 

..sij" 

•^- 

2HS 

27 

,V  681, 4*9 

.... 

n>.».  no.™  .»  ..mp.c 

i,a!>a 

i 

8,J40 
j;338 

Keroiene 

::T.S/S:: 

.s 

aSbSra^--::--:-"::-;; 

■quarerardg.. 

10,333 

17.498 

,..698.917 

S64  COHHERCIAL  BULATIONB — ANNUAL  BBFOKT8. 


qiuuiOty. 

V»ltie. 

Yea. 

United  BUM 

JATANRn  PHODDCin  AKI>  KAKUPACI 

"'»"■ 

81.274 

26,000 
170 

20 

UO 

130 
«S 

,.^ 
■1! 

"1 

Cotton  UmuK 

?Sfc;;rr::;;;:::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;- 

...  ...piecj.. 

4g6 

200 

60 

"i 

ns 

""'"'  -»""">■". 

K! 

at 

at 

» 

■ 

Export*  from  Karalta, 


QuMititr. 

Value. 

ArtlclM. 

Yen. 

cu«enc)f. 

Cut. !!!!:;!!  !!!"!!!"!""!!"!"!"i;!!I 

ran. 

1.W6 

J 

■■s 

MB 
IIG 

1,^ 

1,768 
«0 

•a 

120 

'■» 

ts>.wi 
m 

240 

1 

2,010 

1 

Sftke 

:;;:::;5:: 

do..  . 

1 

Wn- 

48.116 

Cotton  tivnes: 

5ffi'!;;;;;;r;r;;;;;;;;;;;:;;::;:;::; 

"-ir- 

no 

to 

210 

gS^:::----::--:-=; 

Un.. 

2,240 

1;| 

S^HS^iuvEE-'vEE. 

'••■iS 

C^»reli«..^ - 

so,2so 

Ke^eneon .'!"!^.".^!"!T. 

520 

IM 

in 

IW 

«82.41fi 

Mi.ai 

.    . 

ASIA:   JAPAN. 
Exparil /nmi  A'uifhtnoMu. 


QianUty. 

Value. 

Veu. 

'•Sis 

23,729 
216,100 

s 

United  SlitM 

*-"-™°"™  ""'-*- 

1,{>G2 
400 

■■;:■;;;;;;:«; 

27 

cement.  Porttend 

"•Iwibiii'™ 

:;:::::::;;:£:: 

LKO-MO 

■■^s 

SS?'"" 

;;:;;;;;:;;:£; 

132,000 

kin.. 

s,m 

a 

SI,7M 

2,1« 

1,106,370 

2.0y2,(M6 

Artlelea. 

Uiunlltr. 

V.lue. 

Ven. 

currency. 

»'-"-"" 

■■■"™-""'" 

-TITRM. 

CO.  000 

iw:ooo 

21, MO 
206, 7M) 

H.«0 

ri'S 

IK,  803 

«6,43S 

pu. 

■1|  pcmndL 
ExporUfrom  Idzukara. 


<,„..„,. 

Vslue. 

Yen, 

[TnltGd  SUtm 
currenc^y. 

10 

2,M2 

3£oa) 

3.600 

183 

2 
233 

330 

16 

'  g> 

M 
1,935 

100 
20 

la 

20 
28 
570 

n 

9Sl*^yji:^-v"u:A 

plenum. 

^"n- 

I 

Sti^E::::::;;:::::::;;;::::;::::;;: 

Soy 

=::^;: 

we 

?lffltf'"^!y°''";-v;.----";-:"--"id,;:: 

i;i^" 

a 

s 

48 

Cotton  j'«»i'!!i'."''''!"!^'."!^'!lI^i^" 

ax.... 

1,100 

r- ,"f. 

•  \\  pouiulii. 

H.  Doc.  320- 


_iOO<5k 


866  COMMERCIAL   BELATI0N8 — ANNUAL   EEPOETS. 

RcparU  from  Ideuhara — Ck>ntinued. 


Qoantlti. 

VAluc. 

Yen. 

Inlted  BtMW 
camacj. 

Cotton  tlHow 

'■'i 

IB 
3S 

ts 

MM 

■■1 

106 
133 

1 

n 

16 
13 

SST':::::£^E^=:::EE 

kin.. 

*■» 

|i~!S4;^ '"™'»'" 

u6 

^'ii;^!.^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::; 

Sa-iiiiiBiiiw^;;;^;;;-;-- 

mm.. 

14,000 

ir. 

18 

\'v.\v.v.;\k^;; 

m 

an 

27,  ZU 

era  am. 

ro.n<».  PRODUCT.  *MD  »*Kuri 

'^i 

Si 
w 

BBS 

M 

»ii;iSa:: 

^•S 

S£ 

i.sn 

29.074 

■ 

Eiportt  from  ShUhimi. 


««auiUly. 

Value. 

Yen. 

United  EMM 
emttant- 

'■'"»- """■™'"°"'" 

"— 

144 

108 
1.090 

40 

■1 

'•i 

n 

•s 

&r^"":^'"'^----v.- 

"•"•"•"•»S" 

kin.. 

1, 096 

M 

UO 

,1 '  i'X^oo<^lc 


ASIA:   JAPAN. 
Expnrttfrom  ffhishimi — CoDliniied. 


HmhUIj-. 

V.lue. 

Articlai 

Yen. 

Cnltai  BUlea 

kin.. 

1,IM,7» 

m 

"i 

55 

5,m 

•*-!g 

^S^iiidaaM 

k'n- 

M 

17 

2,586 

33,  U8 

BiJlOM. 

rOBEJON  niODUCn  iBD 

KBTOsenooll 

m 

m 

148 

'    •      • 

Sg,775 

W,g87 

Qnaiitlly. 

Value. 

yen. 

United  Sl&tcn 
cuirency. 

ittxnm  FBomfcn  and  itAiiur 
Tea: 

Orwn(bMkelflred) 

}}EiS^ 

S2 

s 

"■£ 

io.ni 

4:235 
75 

S0,8g« 

'  37 

39 
2S 
400 

i!ots 

itow 

1 

MS 

ffi;.."?.:"-^.;;::::;:::;::;:::::;::- 

—  ■■^ 

4« 

g;::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

::::::::;:iS°:: 

'^t 

HOT  

do.... 

:i 

Sfi^^Sl^EEEv;:^- 

i.ieo 

■g^rr' 

kin.. 

B,M8 

2,117 

■^^ 

kin.. 

375 

M'leo 
ei.sai 

2«,171 

Hair  and  •roDi 

■E""1^:; 

S:SS 

16,444 

CotlonyMnw 

Cotton  tliBUta: 

do.... 

15 

S8 

IB 

«»,8M 

848 

e,M7 

Drags  and  medicine. 

Gocv^lc 


OOKMEBCIAI.   RELATIOKS — ANNUAL    REPORTS. 
Exporit/rom  Satuma — Continued. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles 

Y«n. 

Dnlled  StnlM 

.*,*»«  .^™™.K.  ««...<... 

6,061 

l»l 

■i.670 
16,  «M 
40,668 

407 

K 

C^i.. 

rto... 

.»1 

°"T'     M                                                                                                                         ' 

BfO"- 

».«6 

Pj^rlantem.             .^..^ 

numhcr.. 

S72 

M 

:.::::::.""!dS^f:: 

414 

303 

34?, OM 

173,611 

kin.. 

Iron  Mid  mUd  meal: 

148,  STS 

420 

1,100 

81 

■■s 

44 

U,144 

8S8.1W 

po 

Import*  inli)  Skwtmuneki. 


QiuuiUty. 

V.l»e. 

Altlclo. 

v,„         Called  StMa 
""■       1    eunency. 

roKilon  rnODUCTra  *md  HANurACTDnxs. 

16,380 

1 

B,8«S 

166 

S86 

124,  M4 

1.080 

J:i 
•J 

806,314 

SB 

43« 

"1 

Hub  I  tic  rr: 

402 
4.267 

^^.:;::;:::::::::::::::: 

.....in.. 

4g 

telle<lm«t,nDtlni^bi 

:::::^!: 

■IS 

1.3 

aiDNDS 

Bod»,c»iwtic 

kin. 

do... 

lao 

4,ZM 

ZT»,SS2 

■gffi 

I,8M 

»•!! 

•ss 

M'-.iS 

■J,S 
i,-.iS 

HiSi;<iiW"^d"b^(iito..v 

.number. 

1,S79 

abia:  japan. 

Import*  into  BhxnumiiMtla — Continned. 


.^ 

QQUitlljr. 

Ton. 

tiDlled  State* 
eummcy. 

S!SK:::::::::::::::::;::::;::::::;:::;;:::;;::;:::;JS°:: 

1,<IM 

.      H.SIO 
19,ffiT 

UM.1B2 

as 

a,  MS 

1D1.M2 

•ii 

lo.sae 

i 

•,8TO 
14,300 

li 

ua,Mi 

1.1(K.7« 

!:| 

2,»Ta 

:5 

M.IS1 
S8S 
l,»17 

«« 

^iSsEEEEE^. 

;:::::::::SS:::: 

Dlwmal  Pl»le 

etsttiK.^niii •■ 

do.... 

'!:| 

do.,.. 

atef"".."."".""!;::;:::;:::;;::: 

"B 

BtMl,  Other  Ihui  mild  M«el: 

Bu,  rod,  plate,  udibeet 

do.... 

do,... 

b,tW 

1.% 

S:SS 

15.  *M 

21,0«7 

Si 

CnppeTtubea 

L«a.  pipe.  Ingot  ■nd  ■tabs 

do.,.. 

7,1U 

"^i*'."?. 

;■•.■;■■.•«";: 

60. 8« 
lis.  SSI 
7.TW 

■1 

210, 2ia 

Cotton; 

do... 

.■qncre  ysr^.. 
.'.'.'.'.'.'....do.." 

1 

TO.  MS 

Uannre; 

do 

l.W» 

4.sag,aw 

^.». 

«p»»»<  rEonncn  *nd  ««n,ri 

« 

g 
1 

flJO 

4,W,BM 

870  CUHHEBCXAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   BEPUKl'S. 

ImportM  into  Maji. 


QwrnUly. 

Value. 

Articl«& 

Yen. 

°sss;"" 

KM 

»,^ 
ta 

z,ws 

t64.«18 

l:!S 

42 

'•| 

•.042 
SfiZ 
10 

770 

'■Z 

4,706 
4.306 

4S.B1H 

i:| 

121071 

11,438 

SR.OOT 
681  WW 

?^ 
\i.Wi 

SM70 
HW.071 

Hioi 
J 

14.174 

'■a 

248 

T1-: 
3«1 

si 

"•U 

2,4*7 

1127. 800 
I'm 

Condensed  milk 

■■■--.■■■■rt^i;::: 

'iB 

i; 

W.!ffiv;;;;:::;;:;:;::;;:;;;::;;;:;. 

kin.. 

do.... 

28,448 

■■^ 

T« 

an 

^™.. 

■'EvEs^. 

5,886 

n,taa 

'•s 

Aniline  drea 

do..-. 

SI 

LMd,  oil  colon 

do,... 

Window  (a ncolored) 

tM 

2.162 

B(i»ns.»oJa 

PeMeandpuln 

Rice 

kin.. 

M 

276 

ISO 

g^jji^,' 

do-.. 

IS,  648 
B1S,W8 

«;i»78 

do.... 

6,«7S 

do.... 

■i.'S 

■as 

Bleel,  other  than  mlldr 

B«*iidiod.pl>le>ndabeet 

kin.. 

do.,,. 

106 

LiiiM«d 

ShS-rv.v... 

::::;:::::::r:;: 

tiS 

■« 

'S^::::::::::::: 

Wn.- 

3Sti 

S6> 

s 

plcnli.. 

PleulH,. 

«,S81 
17'«8 

27 

2^SS 

C'.ooi^lc 


Asia:  japan. 

ImportM  into  Meji — ConUnued. 


QuntltT. 

V.in.. 

Articles 

Yon. 

UnlMdSUtoa 
cunency. 

-""""—•"■'-"•' 

1 

«0 

2M 

80 
6 

30 

i 

S:i 

■71 
US 

zn 

•■% 

w^riVku^M 

•qnuewl... 

« 

^S^\ui6ii- 

*-r- 

3 

dq.... 

'S 

Cemant,  Portland 

Coke 

lom.. 

«5 

2M,T(I0 
73, 2« 

ZSZ 

"""£,"-  .„h,.i 

JS'- 

TM 

» 

S,M&,<B& 

™.. 

"'*""-  "*><"' 

i.m 

LMO 

>,4M,3H 

i.7ffl,ie 

Import*  into  Hakala. 


IS^r--::::::: 

'30--- 

as.  «o 

lis 

do- 

United  BUta 

■ 

CQirency. 

iS 

nt 

m 

di.Gooi^le 


COMMERCIAL    RKLATIONS ANNUAL   KEFOBTS. 

ImporU  into  Hakaia — Conljnued. 


Qwntlty. 

VUbs. 

Yen. 

DDlied  Butea 

„„,.. ,.™™ ...  «.„„™.™.„.„«. 

^„! 

ITa.DRi 

5.^ 

i 

81 

loe 

i7»,m 

ia.m 

ImporU  into  Karat»a. 


QiumUtj. 

Value. 

ArtldHk 

Yen. 

United  8Ute> 

mmsN  FHOtFUCB  AND  MUOIFA 

xs 

""-■ 

<.800 

s 

411 

2;™ 

us 

i 

8,190 

% 

SO 

as 

SE 

sugar 

Rice 

:::::::;:::£;: 

"I'm? 

811:SK£.-:r;:vrr;;;r:;;;;rr 

do... 

37g,0e3 

"'mo 

a^-lT':;:;;:::::::;:::::::::: 

do... 

Dried  Bardlnes 

Oilcakes ., 

plcal.>. 

«.1I0 

)1FAHE8I  FKOni-CTS. 

"i,wo 

;a 

» 

■»6,I» 

•1)  pounds.  >>  ISS)  poundi. 

ImporU  into  Au«fttnoteu. 


»° 


IT,  aw 

kffl 


abia:  japan. 

hnport*  into  JTiuAtnofni— Continoed. 


QianUtj. 

V»lne. 

AtHeln. 

V«.. 

rmiedBtaln 

Iron  mnd  mild  HMl; 

■^5 

U,(UO 

'ap2 

i,«e 

672 

sn'.fai 

IIS 

81 

SSs&i^ii;;;;;;;;:;: 

"S^ri;^ ;■;■;;;;;; 

■•lion... 

"•S 

S'^Si,?2'#'^ 

"'^.S- 

18,011 

as 

U,OM 

2,  on 

"■■S 

■n"|™ 

Gonlace,  flu  >Dd  hemp 

::::::::::.:Mi^:. 

(00 

'l^^iiiiii^.iii^i^iiii::::::/:::-::-:^'^-: 

1 

•■SJ 

ei4,079 

«"■"• 

ImporU  into  ifinunt. 


(JUMitlty. 

Vftlue. 

ArUclt*. 

Yen. 

[TnludStawa 

Oil  eke plcQli... 

M,7« 

BT.tfiT 

1*8.978 

"•■" 

Inqmrtt  into  Idaihi^a. 


QnuiUtj. 

Value. 

Arttda. 

Yen. 

L'nited  BUM 
CDrrenc]'. 

»rz:z::z::;::: 

mlltei.. 

687 

'■S 

la) 

M,I11 

1S44 

23E 

tafi 

u 

1,583 

» 

Salted 

K.^ 

?S^*^:;;;;;;;:;;:;:;;:;;;;;;;;::: 

picali'.. 

*■§ 

'^m 

Whe«( 

OitOe_...„... 

nnmber. 

M 

IK 

'''^^=== 

;::::::::3S:::: 

101,  R76 

■.!S 

874  COMHKRCIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL   REPUBTS. 

ImporU  into  letmhaTa — Contjnned. 


(Humatj. 

Vilne. 

AltiClOL 

YOD. 

[Tnlted  8ut«a 

-S?"-;^;.:::.:::::: 
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Value  of  imports  and  exporti,  Nagasaki  eonmiar  dittrUt,  daring  1900. 
IMPORTS. 
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Aggregate  of  rarporit  and  imporU,  amgular  di^rici  of  Xagagaki,  in  1900. 
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SXrpPLEHEKTAST. 

The  total  value  of  exports  into  Nagasaki  during  the  year  1900  was 
11,147,610  yen  ($5,651,460),  being  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  totul  value  of  exports  during  1900  was  6,939,119  yen  (*3,465,681), 
or  an  inci-ease  of  12  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Nflf^asaki  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1900  was  6,756,600  yen  {*3,364,389),  and  the  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  same  period  in  1901  was  7,160,960  yen  {*3,566, 158),  being  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Nagasaki  from  the  United  States  for 
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the  first  eix  months  of  1900  was  1,394,899  yen  ($694,660),  and  the  value 
of  those  for  the  same  period  in  1901  was  1,816,886  yen  (|655,809), 
showing  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent. 

The  total  ralue  of  exports  from  Nagasaki  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1900  was  8,111,171  yen  ($2,549,86^,  and  for  the  same  period  in 
li)01,  2,072,416  yen  ($1,032,063),  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  imports  to  the  United  Stotea  and  Philippine  Islands 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1900  was  351,033  yen. ($174,814),  and  the 
value  for  the  same  period  of  1901  was  1,011,320  yen  ($503,637),  being 
an  increase  of  188  per  cent.  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  shipments  for 
1901  consisted  of  coal  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Fbbd  D;  Fishes, 

Vice-  Gcmmil,  vn  Charge. 

Nagasaki,  Ocicder  18,  1901. 

OSAKA  Ain>  HXOOO. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  port,  much  of  its  commercial  prosperity 
has  been  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  activity  prevailing  in  the  large 
manufacturing  city  of  Osaka,  situated  20  miles  distaut  from  Kobe,  the 
shipping  point  for  this  district. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  China  during  the  summer  of  1900, 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  that  city  were  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition,  and  it«  mill  owners  were  in  possession  of  a  lucrative  market 
for  the  exportation  of  their  large  surplus  of  cotton  yarns  and  for  many 
other  of  tneir  various  manufactures;  but  as  soon  as  the  trouble  arose, 
it  necessitated  a  very  important  suspension  in  the  operation  of  the 
extensive  cotton  and  other  mills  situated  in  that  city,  the  natural  result 
of  which  was  that  exports  of  cotton  yams  to  China  during  1900  were 
but  54  per  cent  of  the  value  sent  the  previous  year. 

Many  of  the  mills  failed,  while  others  either  shut  down  entirely  or 
largely  curtailed  their  hours  of  labor,  and  an  unprecedentedty  large 

toantit;^  of  row  cotton  which  had  accumulated  at  this  port  sufferea  a 
ecline  in  value  fully  equal  to  30  per  cent. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  extreme  condition  did  not  long  continue. 
Mill  owners,  spurred  by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  immediately 
sought  and  soon  founa  new  markets  for  a  portion  of  their  surplus 
products,  and  with  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
some  of  the  factories  which  required  financial  assistance  were  tided 
over  to  the  period  when  it  became  safe  to  partially  resume  commercial 
relations  with  China. 

Since  January  1, 1901,  a  few  comparatively  large  transactions  have 
taken  place  between  the  Osaka  mills  and  Chinese  buyers;  and  at  this 
date.  May  1,  others  have  been  entered  into  for  quick  shipment  to 
Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Tientsin,  Hongkong,  and  other  Chinese  ports.  As 
a  result,  labor  is  now  more  steadily  employed  in  nearly  all  the  mills, 
and  assisted  bj  the  limited  shipments  of  late,  the  market  value  of 
cotton  has  entirely  regained  its  normal  condition. 

But  although  there  has  been  a  favorable  trade  reaction  from  the 
Boxer  movement  io  China^  it  must  be  noted  that  the  conditions  con- 
sequent upon  a  long-contmued  stringency  of  the  money  market  yet 
obtain,  and  that  commercial  matters  at  this  port  are  in  a  position 
anything  but  desirable,  both  for  foreign  and  Japanese  merchants;  and. 
H.  Doc.  320 56  8''^ 
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it  may  be  said  that  business  intdreata  throughout  all  Japan  are  wrestling 
with  the  financial  problem.  Other  cauaea  have  been  at  work,  but  it  la 
thought  that  ovenmportations  have  very  largely  asaiated  in  producing 
this  result.  The  position  of  Japan,  buying  more  than  it  sella,  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  United  States,  selling  more  tiian  it 
buys,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  of  Ja^nn's  public  men  that  financial 
conditions  in  this  country  will  not  materially  improve  until  this  policy 
is  reversed. 

Added  to  this,  some  of  the  Japanese  chambers  of  cosomerce  are 
demanding  abrogation  of  the  conventional  tariffs,  and  a  resolution  of 
this  nature  was  recently  passed  by  the  Kyoto  chamber,  calling  for 
action  by  the  imperial  Government.  The  tendency  of  such  agitation 
is  to  Htill  further  unsettle  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes  throughout  Japan,  both  foreign  andnative,  while  the  actual 
revocation  of  the  special-tariaa  would  surely  bring  serious  disoi^niza- 
tion  to  many  lines  of  trade. 

The  resort  which  has  been  had  to  increased  taxation  will  no  doubt 
provide  a  sufficient  addition  to  the  revenue  for  Government  expendi- 
ture, but  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  commercial  classes,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  must  seek  relief  either  in  expanding  their  exports 
or  restricting  their  imports. 

The  trade  oalance  against  Japan  at  the  close  of  1900,  excluding  the 
item  of  war  ships,  amounted  to  ^1,250,S62,  and  was  mainly  in  the 
traffic  with  the  countries  named  below: 


Balaiux  of  trade  in  favor  of  Japan. 


China $951,088 

Korea 671,521 

Hongkong 14,201,765 

France 5,605,193 

Italy 3,326,244 

Turkey 27,348 


Denm&rk 

Canada  and  Britieh  America. 

Mexico 

Hawaii 


14,312 
1,311,729 
15,194 
642,183 
166,421 
37,143 


Balaaet  of  trade  agaiait  Japan. 


Philippine  Islands 611, 530 

Siam 278,809 

Belgium 8,811,066 

Holland 343,914 

Bweden  and  Norway 162, 262 

^in 27,169 

Portugal 4, 776 

Pern 3, 618 

E^ypt B92,6»3 

A  trade  balance  has  existed  against  Japan  during  the  last  five  years. 
The  balances  shown  below  have  accrued  since  Japan  was  placed  upon 
a  gold  basis: 

Growth  of  trade  balance  agaijut  Japan  during  the  but  four  yean 


Great  BrihOn $36,046,861 

UnitedStateB 6,077,011 

British  India 7,376,392 

Germany 12,770,753 

Switzerland 1, 441, 624 

Ruenan  Ana 1,083,184 

Dutch  India 2,159,735 

Anam  and  other  French  In- 


It  must  be  said,  however,  injustificfttion  of  Japan's  policy  of  over- 
importation  during  the  last  five  years,  that  there  is  something  to 
show  for  the  drain  upon  her  treasury  reserve.    This  ia  easily  found  in 
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the  expansion  oi  her  intemal  improTementa,  railway  syetema,  and 
inanu&cturtng  facilities,  all  of  which  have  contributed  to  that  rapid 
development  which  has  bo  attracted  the  attention  of  the  commercial 
world. 

Although  Japan  has  no  financial  investments  in  foreign  countries 
from  whiSi  to  derive  revenue,  as  have  some  other  states,  yet  it  must  be 
noted  that  she  has  a  considerable  ocean-carrying  trade  with  foreign 
ports,  and  that  strictly  speaking,  the  revenue  derived  therefrom  shoiild 
be  placed  against  her  excess  of  imports.  This  is  not  done  in  the  Japan- 
ese customs  returns,  neither  is  it  presumed  that  revenue  from  earnings 
abroad  should  be  treated  as  an  item  for  the  reduction  of  the  value  of 
imports;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  would  be  entirely  legitimate  to 
so  consider  such  revenue. 

The  old  Japan  had  no  commercial  ambition,  and  therefore  no  use  for 
overiniportations,  but  new  Japan  demands  the  modem  improvemente 
of  western  nations.  The  necessity  for  their  use  preceded  the  ability 
of  the  Japanese  people  to  pay  for  them,  and  Japan  must  rely,  there- 
fore, upon  the  successful  operation  of  these  improvements  to  discharge 
the  liabilities  incurred  by  fiieir  purchase. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  proper  development  of  the  coun- 
try requires  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital;  foreign  investors  are 
sotig^bt  for  to  purchase  from  Japan  her  railway  and  other  corporate 
bonds,  interests  in  her  steamship  lines,  manufactories,  and  various 
other  enterprises.  But  as  yet,  the  invitation  has  met  with  scanty 
response;  fortunately,  however,  the  Japanese  people  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  the  princiiwl  cause  for  this  lies  in  the  existence  of 
a  law  by  which  the  right  to  ownership  of  land  in  Japan  is  denied  to 
foreigners. 

This  best  of  all  securities  is  so  far  absolutely  withheld.  Several 
concessions  have  been  granted  with  a  view  to  modifying  the  situation, 
but  they  are  considered  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  said  that  a 
superficiejj  may  now  be  created  granting  the  use  of  land  for  any  term 
of  years,  and  that  this  may  carry  a  stated  rent  or  be  paid  up  in  advance 
for  the  term.  The  laws  already  {Hissed  which  relate  to  superficies 
imply  this,  but  from  the  fact  that  an  additional  pronouncement  is  con- 
sidered necessary,  even  by  Japanese  statesmen  themselves,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  clear  conclusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at, 

The  law  by  which  foreigners  were  forbidden  ownership  of  land  was 
founded  on  ^c  prejudice  of  the  people,  and  it  was  thought,  during  the 
days  of  Japan^  isolation,  quite  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  The  introduction  of  foreign  capital  was  not  then  being 
sought,  nor  was  it  wanted;  but  now  that  toe  country  is  anxious  for 
the  full  development  of  its  resources  and  has  entered  into  the  family 
of  nations,  the  case  is  far  different.  Foreign  capital  is  much  wanted 
in  Japan,  and  high  rates  of  interest  are  continually  offered  for  it,  but 
partially  without  avail.  However,  the  situation  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion that  foreigners  will  ultimately  be  accorded  the  right  to  actually 
possess  land  in  Japan,  and  when  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  further 
need  for  superficies  or  for  the  registration  of  land  by  juridical  persons, 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  partly  misunderstood  repilations. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  urgent  demand  for  money,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  native  Japanese  ban&  are  prepared  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  rates 
of  interest  for  money  double  those  paid  by  foreign  banks  at  this  port. 
The  leading  Japanese  banks  here — oue  of  which  represents  a  paid-up 
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capital  of  18,000,000  yen  ($8,964,000)— pay  various  rates  of  interest  on 
deposits,  ranging  from  5^  to  6.2  per  cent  on  daily  balances,  and  on 
fixed  deposits  for  six  months,  from  6^  to  8  per  cent;  and  on  account  of 
these  high  rates  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners  stationed  here 
occasionally  deposit  their  savings  in  Japanese  rather  than  foreign 
banks. 

The  large  foreign  banks  pa;  u  much  less  rate,  not  more  than  2  per 
cent  on  daily  balances,  or  5  per  cent  on  fixed  deposits  for  one  year.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  this  disparity  of  rates  represents  the  relative  need 
of  money  by  the  two  classes  of  banks.  Foreign  merchants  generally 
do  their  business  through  foreign  banks,  while  Japanese  merchants  and 
manufacturers  use  the  native  banks;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  latter  should  be  confined  to  native  banks,  as  forei^  banks 
are  not  in  so  good  a  position  to  ascertain  the  responsibility  and  financial 
standing  of  Japanese  customers.  There  being  a  gfreat  demand  in  this 
country  for  capital  for  the  uses  oi  the  Japanese  people,  their  banks  are 
in  a  position  to  offer  higher  rates  of  interest.  The  Japanese  borrower 
is  therefore  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
the  foreign  borrower  at  the  open  porta. 

This  place  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1868,  and  is  now  the  rank- 
ing port  of  the  Empire,  both  in  point  of  population  and  total  trade. 
Its  coDimercial  ascendancy  was  gained  during  1898,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the  Empire  is  included  in  this 
consular  district,  its  lead  as  a  port  will  probably  be  maintained. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  opening  took  place  thirty-three 
years  ago  were  discouraj^ing  to  the  foreigners  who  proposed  to  locate 
here,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  persistence  of  tne  commercial 
pioneers  who  established  the  nucleus  of  a  foreign  trade  which  has 
gradually  grown  to  an  annual  total  of  207,000,000  yen  ($103,086,000). 

The  forebodings  on  part  of  the  Japanese  residents  of  Hiogo  during 
the  early  days  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  it  is  now  recognized 
by  all  cksses  that  the  innovation  came  none  too  soon. 

There  is  at  this  port  both  a  foreign  and  a  Japanese  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  relations  between  which  are  of  the  most  friendly  ciiaracter, 
and  fairly  reflect  the  mutual  cordiality  felt  by  the  two  peoples. 

Thia  port  will  doubtless  receive  additional  stimulus  from  the  largely 
increased  shipping  facilities  soon  to  be  afforded  by  the  immense 
steamers  to  be  placed  upon  lines  running  from  San  Francisco,  Tacoma, 
and  Seattle,  touching  at  Kobe;  and  these  will  tend  to  develop  the  new 
era  for  American  commerce  which  is  so  rapidly  opening  throughout 
the  Eastern  world. 

The  extension  of  our  trade  at  this  port  is  in  keeping  with  the  pace 
set  by  American  exporters  wherever  tney  have  attempted  to  introdupe 
their  products. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  condition  has  not  been 
obtained  without  much  effort  and  persistence  upon  the  part  of  our 
merchants  and  commercial  bodies  throughout  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  many  trade  inquiries  have  been  answered  by  this 
office,  some  of  which  have  involved  considerable  research,  and  numbers 
of  persons  representing  our  home  producers  have  exploited  the  Eastern 
markets  for  business. 

These  methods  had  been  followed  by  German  traders  long  before 
our  exporters  turned  their  attentioD  hither,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  that  the  Germans  have  also  obtained  a  lucrative  field  for  their 
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exporte;  bnt  it  must  be  ssid  of  them  and  the  Americana  that  the  foot- 
hold they  have  recently  gained  in  Eastern  commerce  has  required  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  consiaerabt;  in  advance  of  the  methods  fonnerly 
enjployed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  Japan  with  the  countries- 
named  below  for  the  years  1897  and  1900: 

Trade  viith  Japan  ofvanout  courttrkt  during  1S97  conlraiUd  with  that  of  1900: 


Belaloni 

Brlflih  Ameili!) 
Britleb  India... 


tl,Z2e.0M 

3,212,ZU 
t,96B,n« 


QreM  Britain 

Bamll 

Hollaiid 

Hongkong 

FhlllpiduV  ia^di' '. '. 


Sweden  and  Normf ... 


261,  <H3 
1,4M,«BB 

s.en 

»,I20 

m 

88,  IH 

928,142 

11,189 
15,290 

i,4ie 


310,«lfi 

i,wa.SM 

12,741 


i,33z.sao 

11.964 
2S,S72 
926,109 
G9S,1M 

4e,45fi 

12,410 
1,272,842 


During  1898,  excessive  importations  were  made  at  this  port  and 
elsewhere  in  Japan,  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  rates  of  duty  to  take 
effect  tiie  following  year;  and  in  consequence,  the  imports  of  1899  not 
only  did  not  maintain  their  normal  ratio  of  increase,  but  were  dimin- 
ished by  18,000,000  yen  (J8,964,000).  The  imports  at  Kobe  in  1900 
were  only  ¥323,450  less  than  the  abnormal  ones  of  1898,  and  tbey 
would,  no  doubt,  have  greatly  exceeded  those  of  that  year  had  it  not 
been  for  nonimportations  during  the  last  half  of  1900,  particularly  of 
cotton,  which  were  caused  by  the  outbreak  in  China. 

The  importations  at  Hiogo  (Kobe)  during  the  last  four  years  were: 


Commencing  with  1899,  the  customs  officials  have  added  15  per  cent 
to  the  valuation  of  imports,  in  order  to  cover  expenses  incident  to 
importation.  This  fact  should  be  noted  when  comparison  is  made  of 
valuations  previous  to  1899. 


GROWTH  OP  TBADE  IN  JAPAN. 


Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  Japanese 
yen  fluctuated  widely  between  the  date  of  opening  this  port  in  1868 
and  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  1897,  and  at  certain 
periods  was  worth  about  double  its  present  value,  the  first  y^l'dr' 
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imports  at  Osaka  and  Hiogo,  in  round  figures,  were  but  10,000,000  yen 
«4,980,000).  During  1900,  they  have  amounted  to  287,000,000  yen 
($142,926,000). 

Japan's  exports  in  1868  were  15,000,000  yen  ($7,470,000),  and  dur- 
ing 1900,  204,000,000  yen  ($100,592,000).  Japan's  total  trade  in  1868 
was  36,000,000  yen  ($12,948,000);  during  1900,  it  was  491,000,000  yen 
($244,518,000). 

During  the  year  1896  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Japan,  in 
round  figures,  were  only  16,000,000  yen  ($7,968,000);  but  in  1900,  thev 
reached  62,000,000  yen  ($30,876,000).  The  imports  from  Great  Britain 
into  Japan  were  59,000,000  yen  ($29,382,000)  in  1896,  and  71,000,000 
yen  ($35,358,000)  in  1900.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  the  five 
years  ended  1900,  the  United  States  has  made  the  remarkab^  gain  of 
287  per  cent  in  exports  to  Japan,  against  20.3  per  cent  gain  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  same  period, 

INOHEA8ED  COST  OF  LITINQ. 

No  report  upon  general  conditions  in  Japan  would  be  complete 
unless  there  were  included  therein  a  statement  showing  the  increased 
and  increasing  cost  of  living  expenses. 

Since  the  dose  of  the  China-Japan  war,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
upward  tendency,  not  onlv  in  the  prices  of  living  commodities  of  all 
kinds  and  in  bouse  rents,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  labor,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled.  It  may  therefore  be  seen  that  salaries  based  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  six  years  ago  are  entirely  inadequate  at  the  present  time. 

Acting  upon  this,  the  Japanese  judges  recently  made  a  most 
emphatic  protest  against  the  low  salaries  paid  them,  and  the  deter- 
mined stand  they  took  will  probably  soon  result  in  procuring  for  them 
an  increased  stipend.  The  monthly  pay  of  police  officers  and  others 
in  public  positions  has  already  been  increased. 

Japan  can  no  ^nger  be  considered  a  country  in  which  foreigners 
can  live  cheaply.  Tliere  was  such  a  time,  but  it  antedates  the  war  of 
six  years  ago;  in  fact,  living  expenses  of  both  foreigners  and  Japanese 
have  been  advancing  during  the  last  dozen  years.  A  conservative 
estunate  shows  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Japan  has  nearly  doublea  io 
recent  times. 

JAPANESE   BinORATION   TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Until  about  June,  1900,  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  at  fnll 
tide  from  this  port,  but  in  consequence  of  the  existence  here  of  bubonic 
plague,  emigration  was  then  much  diminished,  and  its  volume  has  not 
since  l4en  increased.    The  Japanese  authorities  have  discouraged  emi- 

f  ration  since  June,  1900,  ana  have  restricted  it  to  a  limited  number 
rom  each  province- 
Large  numbers  of  Japanese  emigrants  have  gone  from  Kobe  to 
British  Columbia  since  the  above-mentioned  date  and  it  is  said  that  at 
one  period  the  congested  condition  of  the  Japanese  labor  market  there 
threatened  serious  results. 

There  now  t^in  seems  a  great  tendency  toward  emigration,  espe- 
cially to  Hawaii,  and  It  is  reported  that  the  authorities  nave  agreea  to 
i-emove  restrictions  at  an  early  date.  ,  ~  , 
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OPEBATIOH   OF  THE   OOOKTB. 

Two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  operation  of  the  new  treaties, 
by  which  ioreignera  were  Drought  under  Japanese  jurisdiction,  and  it 
may  be  said  taat  decisions  affecting  resident  foreigners  rendered  by 
the  Japanese  courts  situated  throu^out  this  district  tiave  in  the  main 
given  general  satisfaction. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  change  of  sentiment  upon  the 
part  of  foreigners  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  their  emphatic  pro- 
test, three  years  ^o,  against  tne  operation  of  the  new  treaties  without 
additional  guaranties  for  their  protection.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
ttie  Japanese  courts  were  established  upon  a  better  legal  foundation 
than  was  supposed  to  exist. 

Several  important  cases  have  been  tried  here  in  which  the  interest 
of  foreigners  was  concerned,  and  much  trepidation  had  been  previously 
felt  by  them.  Among  these  were  lease  cases,  in  which  native  land- 
lords endeavored  to  oust  the  foreigner  upon  technicalities,  but  in  every 
case,  both  in  the  lower  and  higher  courts,  the  technicality  has  been 
ruled  out  in  favor  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  even  if  against  its  letter. 

The  Japanese  courts  and  other  authorities  at  this  povt  have  been 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  interests  of  this  consulate,  and 
have  given  the  consul  especial  assistance  in  connection  with  the  few 
disturbances  which  have  arisen  between  American  sailors  and  others 
at  this  port. 

KOBE   HAKBOB. 

The  important  shipping  interests  at  Kobe  require  much  better 
facilities  man  exist.  The  harbor  is  a  large  one,  entirelv  unprotected 
from  the  heavy  gales  to  which  it  is  so  often  8ub]'ectea.  Tne  conse- 
quence is  that  even  a  moderately  high  wind  generally  prevents  the 
proper  handling  of  cargo,  while  a  stiff  breeze  often  entirely  precludes 
communication  with  the  shore.  Much  time  therefore  is  lost  by  vessels 
and  this  in  turn  works  great  hindrance  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
port. 

To  remedy  this,  a  great  breakwater  should  be  constructed,  as  at 
Yokohama.  It  is  more  required  here  than  at  the  northern  port.  The 
harbor  also  needs  dredging.  Some  official  action  has  been  taken  in 
these  matters,  and  a  certain  sum  has  already  been  granted  by  the 
Japanese  Diet;  but  the  appropriation  is  altogether  inadequate  even 
for  a  beginning.  It  will  require  an  immense  outlay  to  provide  the 
facilities  necessary  for  vessels  using  the  port. 

Meanwhile,  important  progress  is  being  made  at  Osaka  with  the  huge 
sum  appropriated  by  public  and  private  enterprise  for  the  construction 
of  a  modem  harbor,  and  this  fact  alone  may  soon  compel  the  shipping 
interests  at  Kobe  to  proceed  with  work  of  similar  character,  if  only 
as  a  means  of  commercial  self-protection. 

BKAL  BSTFATB  IN  KOBE. 

The  financiat  depression  in  Japan  does  not  seem  to  have  unfavorably 
affect«d  the  ralae  of  Kobe  real  estate.  City  lota  are  yet  held  at  fabu- 
lous prices;  house  rents  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  four  years  ago, 
and  Japanese  landlords  are  kept  busy  contracting  for  foreign-built 
houses  in  order  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand.  (    t^Ot?lc 
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Before  the  operation  of  the  new  treaties,  it  waa  thought  that  when 
they  went  into  effect  thei-e  would  he  domethine  of  an  exodus  from 
the  treaty  ports  to  the  interior;  but  Instead  of  mis,  tlie  resident  for- 
eigners liave  increased  in  numbers,  mach  to  the  profit  of  the  Japanese 
landlord. 

Considerable  tracts  of  building  land  in  and  about  this  city  are  held 
by  wealthy  Japanese  at  such  high  rates  as  to  be  practically  unpur- 
chasable.  Building  sites  can  occasionally  be  leased  by  foreigners  for 
a  term  of  yearn,  provided  they  pay  fi-om  5  to  8  cents  American  gold 
per  month  per  "tsubo"  of  36  square  feet;  even  then  it  is  cheaper  to 
build  than  to  pay  rent  for  a  residence. 

Lots  are  leased  with  privilege  to  remove  buildings  at  expiration  of 
lease,  and  lumber  being  expensive  in  Japan,  such  buildings  are  in 
demand  for  reerection  dsewnere. 

BOABUAKJNa  TS   KOBE. 

It  is  evident  to  foreigners  that  roadmaking  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  a  science,  in  this  part  of  Japan  at  least. 

There  is  now  being  built  in  Kobe  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  excellent 
roads  which  were  laid  down  in  the  former  foreign  settlement  by  its 
common  council  previous  to  the  operation  of  the  new  treaties. 

These  roads  should  have  proved  an  object  lesson;  but  although  the 
natives  are  quick  to  absorb  ideas  and  imitate  the  ways  of  foreigners  in 
many  other  respects,  this  exam^e  has  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon 
the  roadmaking  authorities  in  Kobe.  Many  miles  of  streets  are  now 
being  covered  with  small,  loose  pebbles,  thrown  on  earth  prepared 
only  by  having  been  slightly  worked  with  a  pick.  Most  of  the  roads 
are  left  without  any  dirt  whatever  upon  the  stones,  while  in  cases  where 
there  is  such  covering  it  is  of  the  thinnest  character  possible. 

The  result  of  such  roadmaking  is  that  for  a  long  time  the  streets  are 
in  a  most  undesirable  condition,  and  travel  over  them,  either  on  foot 
or  by  jinrikisha,  one  of  the  things  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  construction  of  no  other  public  work  in 
Japan  can  there  be  found  such  a  lai^  degree  of  inefficiency  as  in 
roadmaking. 

POPULATION  OF  KOBE  (hIOGO). 

Four  years  ago  the  population  of  Kobe  barely  reached  170,000;  it 
is  now  235,000.  This  rapid  increase  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  port  is  a  healthy  one,  and  that  considerable  intenuu 
development  has  recently  taken  place  here,  but  the  principal  cause  is 
its  great  commercial  expansion. 

The  original  intention  was  to  make  Osaka  the  shipping  point  for 
this  district,  but  it  was  practically  impossible  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  the  heavy  sand  bars  in  the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  which  that  city  is 
situated,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  Its  natural  harbor  facilities 
were  not  adapted  to  large  vessels.  Kobe  (Hiogo)  was  therefore  selected, 
and  there  was  found  a  long  stretch  of  sandy  pliiin  wholly  unoccupied, 
upon  which,  behind  the  magnificent  bund  facing  the  bay,  has  arisen 
the  former  Concession  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
of  Kobe.  The  ancient  city  of  Hiogo  is  adjoining,  out  the  port  is  gen- 
erally known  as  Kobe. 

There  are  now  living  at  this  port  1,200  foreigners,  exdnave  ^f 
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1,701  Cbioese.     The  following  table  shows  their  nationality  and  the 
ofttionalitj  of  the  foreign  firms  at  this  port: 

Ibreiffn  population  of  Kobe. 


Atutro-Hun^uteD . . . 


llMllmri'/".'/^'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Norwegian  tnd  Siredlih  ■ . 

I^irtagnsM 


yeui    jTesldenls. 


TurUA 

Total.. 


1    

30  » 

"i' 


«H  I        1.T01 


•I 


•I 


The  above  table  does  not  include  foreigners  at  Owika  in  this  consu- 
lar district,  30  miles  distant  by  rail  or  water.  In  that  city  are  117 
foreigners,  exclusive  of  377  Chinese,  mostly  missionaries.  Their 
nationality  is  as  follows: 

Fbreiffa  popt^ation  o/  Otaia. 


KatlOBmllty. 

Adult*. 

1 

jrj. 

Hale. 

Female. 

IS 
10 

19 

18 

u 

J 

a 

969 

Mr           nt  1         ju 

MANUPACTUBBS  OF  OSAKA. 

Osaka  is  now  a  city  of  800,000  inhabitants,  and  is  Japan's  greatest 
industrial  center.  The  people  and  government  of  that  city  are  hoping 
to  make  it  a  great  commercial  center  as  well,  having  for  several  years 
been  engaged  in  constructing  docking  facilities  sufficient  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  large  draft 

The  cottoD-spinning  mills  at  Osaka  are  its  greatest  industrial  fea- 
ture. There  are  numerous  establishments,  some  of  which  are  of  large 
caracity. 

The  city  is  visited  by  many  tourists,  who  come  to  see  not  only  its 
manufactures,  but  its  vast  dimensions,  its  many  beautiful  bridges 
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spanning  the  river  which  divides  the  city,  and  its  fortress  and  castiie  of 
feudal  times.     A  list  of  Osaka's  manufactures  follows: 


Acids  tmd  alkalies. 

Antimon;  ware. 

ArtiSdal  flowers. 

Artiflcial  fruit. 

A«b«etae. 

Bamboo  ware. 

Beverages    and    canned 

Brewery. 

Blankets. 

Blinds. 

Bobbins. 

Boota  and  ahoea. 

Braas  plate  and  ware. 

Bricks. 

Bronze  ware. 

Brusbee. 

Bumera,  lamp. 

Buttona. 

Camphor  and  camphor  oil. 

CaiH,  railway. 

Celluloid. 
Cement. 

Chemicals  and  dnigB. 
Cigarettes. 
Condensed  milk. 
Coke. 

Copper  reflneriea. 
Coral,  ivory,  and  tortoiae- 
ebell  ware. 


Cotton  drills. 
Cotton  flannel. 
Cotton. 

Cotton  spiDoing. 
Cniciblea. 
Cutlery. 
Dveii^. 

Elecrical  apparatua. 
Electric-light  supplies- 
Envelopes. 
Fans. 
Felt  hats. 

Flax  and  lee  spinning. 
Glass. 

Hardware. 
Hate  and  caps. 
Hollow  ware. 

Horn  and  bone  ware. 
Household  fumitnre, 

JinrikiBhas. 

LeaUier  belts. 

I/wking-glasaes . 

Manure,  artificial. 

Matches. 

Musical  inatnunente. 

Muslin, 

Oil,  vegetable. 


Fapier-mach^  lacqner  ware. 

Photoerapbic  apparatns. 

Porcemin  ware. 

Printing  ink. 

Sopes  and  cords. 

Rugs  and  carpets. 

Safes. 

Sake, 

Satchels  and  tninks. 

Scales. 

Ships, 

Shirt  weaving. 

Soap  and  perfume. 

Soy. 

Straw  braid. 

Straw  hats. 

Surgical  and  physical  in- 

B&umenta. 
Tw. 

Tinware. 
Toys, 

Umbrellas. 
Varnish, 

Watches  and  clocks. 
Vwetable  wax. 
Wax  veataa. 
Wooden  ware. 
Woolen  goods. 


DIRECT  FOHEIGN  TRADE  BT  JAPANESE  MERCHANTS. 

Japanese  merchants  arc  commercially  ambitious,  and  are  succeding 
in  their  offorta  to  hold  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  Their 
activity  in  that  direction  is  especially  noticeable  at  this  port.  Dur- 
ing l&OO,  the  total  trade  done  here  by  Japanese  merchant  amount3d 
to  *46,531,666,  of  which  sum  «15,770,0il  was  exports  and  $30,761,625 
was  imports;  and  during  the  same  time,  tlie  total  foreign  trade  of 
foreign  merchante  at  this  port  was  *65,969,575,  of  which  *23,41 2,798 
was  exports  and  $12,556,782  was  imports. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  Japanese  merchants  did  41.3  per  cent 
of  the  total  trade  at  this  port  last  year,  and  that  foreign  merchants  did 
58.7  per  cent  of  it.  The  custom.s  returns  of  1896  show  that  Japanese 
merchants  at  this  port  did  but  30. 7  per  cent  of  that  year's  foreign  trade, 
against  69.3  per  cent  by  foreign  merchants.  Otherwise  stated,  the 
tlapanese  merchants  have  made  a  gain  of  10.6  per  cent  during  the  last 
five  years. 

The  customs  returns  also  show  that  in  1896  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  Japanese  merchants  in  all  Japan  was  but  29.6  per  cent,  against 
70.4  per  cent  by  foreign  merchants.  They  also  show  that  during 
1900  the  total  foreign  trade  done  by  Japanese  merchants  in  all  Japan 
was  38.6  per  cent  of  the  whole,  against  61.5  per  cent  done  by  for- 
eUrners;  in  other  words,  Japanese  merchants  have  made  a  gain  in  Japan 
of  8.9  per  cent  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  trade  of  foreign 
merchaats  has  declined  to  the  same  exteat  /  ~  ■ 

C_nOO<^IC 
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The  table  below  giveBthe  imports  at  this  port  during  1898  andl900, 
shows  the  trade  done  by  Japanese  and  foreigners. 

Anporto  o/  foreign  and  Jcqianae  merchanU,  1898  and  1900. 


18W. 

iwo. 

country. 

J.p.D«e. 

Ponlgiien. 

n,7Dl,BZl 

au'.va 

'■SS 

as 

ni.2i 

f;! 
J 

» 

U 

^^;;;;;;;i;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;ii;;ii- 

PercentajM  o/  exporU  at 


18M. 

uoo. 

Oaimaj. 

eiporW, 

Japm, 

export*. 

overWW. 

Total  trade. 

17!  SO 

5:S 

2.U 

14.  te 

h;  Mi;  480 
4, 028, 71 » 

i;  Mi;  228 

4!  4b 
2.18 

HI,  366,4(8 

2,M 

1 

!!:!gy! 

4,1C«,3«S 
2.4M.S3B 

i.ue,ge3 

18M. 

1«D0. 

Country. 

SiS^W 

V^ueof 
Imports. 

,S5' 

Import*. 

„»S|i!. 

_  .^ 

80.22 

1 

Hl«&,424 

is 

.ot 

1.770.697 

In  regard  to  United  States  exports  to  Japan  last  year,  it  is  found 
that  a  eain  of  28.39  per  cent  was  made  over  those  of  1899,  t^inst 
Great  Britain's  gain  of  24.65  per  cent  during  the  same  period,  and  as 
American  cotton  is  now  being  imported  so  largely  into  Japan,  it  is 

grobable  that,  in  the  near  future,  toe  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
tat«s  will  exceed  those  from  Great  Britain. 

Japan's  Asiatic  imports  of  1900  constituted  about  34.52  per  cent  of 
the  total,  the  items  of  largest  valuation  being  cotton  from  British 
India  and  China;  sugar  from  Hongkong,  China,  Dutch  India,  and  the 
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Philippines:  rice  from  Korea,  Anam,  and  other  French  India;  oil 
cake  from  China  and  Russian  Asia;  beans  and  soja  from  Korea  and 
China;  kerosene  oil  and  salt  fish  from  Russian  Asia;  indigo  from 
British  and  Dutch  India,  and  eggs  from  China. 

Pereentaga  ofexporU  and  imporU  of  Ou  Umttd  States  and  European  eouttiria  at  they 
relate  to  the  porU  o/  Otaha  and  Hiogo. 


lffl». 

1900. 

Conn  try. 

■nd 
Hiogo. 

pOtM. 

age  Hi 

■ft. 

^"" 

OalnoTef 

WW. 

Total  tnde. 

SO.M 

gIto 

a 

.ts 

i,i«,4as 

as 

2S.B1 

Ii8,7tn,ins 

III 

a.  71 

.70 

■:S 

Ill 

Mt,22a 

]»». 

i«go. 

Counlrj. 

s?s 

Value  ol  Im- 
portt. 

oflmpc% 

Valneoi  Im- 
ptra. 

orkai)-). 

ffiS 

-■a 

15.  K 
B.SD 

.08 

.0« 

Chi^  ariiclet  ehovring  inereoM  in  Otaka  and  BJOffo. 


Artlclea. 

18W. 

IMO. 

Cottou  Jlallaiu 

■Hffi 

1  waso 

■■Slffi 

So^714 

11 

CAi«/  ar(i«Iu  Aomng  deertam  tn  Otuia  and  Wogo. 


Artlclea.                                                              1       ISW- 

Moa 

Be«i{b;fe";:;::::;;:::::;"::::;"::;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

;;;eee;;  ?ii 
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Total  value  of  import*  into  and  exporttfrom  Kobe  and  Osaka,  by 


Britiih  India.. 

Philippine  Iviai 
Dniclilivlln  .. 


Oermuijr  .. 


EfwlUerland 

8painf.!!;i;!':;:;:": 

DenmsTk 

Sweden  SDd  Homy  . 
Portuesl 


Hawaii 

Otber  counti 
Uokaown... 


S7.030 
'    2,088 


12,SM,MS 
«6,aM 


tl,64£,61» 
9.090,  eM 
2,963,728 


18,701,912 
Z1,U4 


t>.M9.eu 

9.SS2.'ffl7 
2,064.963 
993.718 
tM.4W 
ll,«61 
6.193 

'890 


710,436 
46^772 


4,281,770 
3,112,875 

42l[9H 
41, '^36 
9,0S9 

4,147 
1,731 

492,178 
2,820,174 

tot!  036 
41,168 
85,020 


134!  703 


(10.624,624 
ia,696,UH 
4,090.644 
1,886,584 
689, 6S< 
180,965 
14,764 

16,615 
9,851 


349.934 

9.  MO 
124,274 
21,370 
80,80) 


S76.432 

8!S.B01 
43.125 


Tbbk  thomoff  gain  of  certain  Ihiiled  States  export!  to  Japan. 


a™. 

1899.     1      1900. 

Antcle..                   inM. 

.m 

L»™d  „«,. 

tiBl 

Fire  euelues  and  pumu 

rannem    «id    mechanic' 

tt49 

6,730 
7;  319 

£;f1'°L>;~."..':r:::::: 

.AS 

Paper-making  mflohlairy.- 

111  096 
14,821 

5,418  '       22,320 
22,396        140,067 
H^567         MioM 

^.^    1,^4^^ 

^1   B 

w 

SteamlMllen  anJ  engines . . 

Iron,  comigaled  and  giilvan- 

if^  »R^a'r!!i  -JSaii  li^d::::! 

128.717 
22.263 
101.067 

6ST.830 

g^tSSCt  *"""'"- 

Mati'rinlii  fur   biidgee  and 

Brautubw 

»im 
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Table  ^loining  gam  of  eerlain  Untied  SUtUi  exporit  to  Japan — ContiDtied. 


A  nicies 

.m 

1««. 

Artlcln. 

18M. 

1«00. 

&*•'■»»■  ""■■"' 

2,704,900 

SOsifiSD 
21»,647 

Ji 

687 

1 

116,613 

^ffi 

'1:3! 

140, 7S3 
138,279 

IS 

16, '211 

2,a»;49a 

TIinTwr,l'umiiBr,aDdpi«iiki. 

Fancy  elued  i«per 

V^IZ'^r 

Srf^rt  ""^  '°'°"^"™''' 

1 

i 

11   ■" 

tSi  wSJ  ireteht^^  ™. : : : : : 

2M.(ni 

as 

(B,Slfi 

Snbmuliie  telegrapb  cablea 
graph  Unei  or  cable) 

S,S7S 

'isi 

«,13«l 

Tc^ie  gkowini/  Iocs  o/  certain  Vailed  Statet  exports  (o  Japan. 


A»..L«. 

ISW. 

im 

Articles. 

I8M. 

■«, 

«4D.a9i 

J 

4,6C7 
2  867 

Biliae 

746,784 

tiBa,74i 

12,486 
7,220 

rnmscrBwi 

to,m 
isoes 

its 

ffl 

Steel,  otbertbanmnil 

KeroMneoIl,lnbult 

Beani.  Mii^  aod  pulso 

708,481 

«i 

It  will  be  seen  1^  the  foregoing  tables  that  of  80  leading  articles  of 
export  from  the  United  States  to  Jttpan,  a  gain  was  made  during  1900 


Oraalh  of  VniUd  Sale*  trade  vrilh  Japan. 


Yar. 

SMtea. 

BMteo. 

Ill 

26:178,  «e 

The  very  considerable  trade  Imlance  of  over  ;|6,000,000,  due  the 
United  States  last  year,  may  be  credited  to  its  lai^ly  increabed  ship- 
ments of  raw  cotton. 

Growlh  of  Vnil^  SUitft  trade  with  Otaka  and  Wogn. 


Yen. 

Imported 

from  UnlMd 

BMa. 

toOnlted 
BUlm 

12^B1S,S2B 
18,711,8» 

Goo<i\c 
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As  alreadv  noted,  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
into  Hio^o  (Kobe)  last  year  was  considerably  lessened  during  the  last 
six  monUis  by  the  meager  demand  for  raw  cotton. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  export  from  our  country 
to  this  port  and  to  Japan,  and  its  curtailment  during  the  latter  half  of 
1900  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  lessen  the  total  value  of 
our  shipments  to  Kobe.  But  although  this  export  was  thus  curtailed, 
the  value  of  our  general  exports  here  was  greatly  inci'eased  last  year, 
having  been  about  46  per  cent  larger  than  during  the  year  before. 

United  States  exports  to  and  impoi-ts  from  this  port  during  the 
years  named  were: 


IMT. 

18BS.                18B9. 

1900. 

W,TCI.4«0 

H,853.M3  112,819,831 

•1;JSi;^ 

Valua  of  chief  imporU  from  tlie  United  StaUt  into  Japan  daring  1899-1900,  « 
vriih  vabia  of  mtiA  importt  from  claef  competing  o 


ArtloleRBDdeountrleHor 
origin. 

!««. 

!«». 

Aitlclea  And  countries  of 
origin. 

.m 

lOOO. 

""ta'i^si.^. 

9119,800 
S80,(192 

aliM 
3?; Its 

142,871 

fa,88« 

00. 9« 

8.a»,197 
1U.S«,««7 

129.708 
56.988 

•»,<9» 
7*.M3 

6IM.IT2 
7;S58 

129,719 
8i;873 

.,7,84. 
3»,<f3 

2M,CB0 
<,433 

1H,7S» 
«,716 

15.863 

238,  IM 
M.891 

S6.6»l 
110,<IXI 

2o;«a5 

687,330 

3S»,867 
49,880 

83, 7« 
860^178 

M&terlali    for  bridgia   and 

122,011 

71&.7S6 

140,733 

138,281 

63.882 
136.624 
77, 040 

125,978 

1 14.800 
85,61" 
121026 

101. ceo 

115,813 

63;  122 

2,400,786 
110,980 

BiCTCin  and  tricfcl'es: 

iS;^ 

^S 

708,483 
310,610 

oil,  kerosene: 

United  Slalw 

Coiidenwdmllk: 

5,388,247 

Cotton  gill ned: 

306,531 

HrlHBhlQdlB 

Paraffin  wai: 

229  649 

^'tSu^llX^'"" 

GreatBrltaln 

33,171 

■^^ 

""tfS'a^;ie''r:.,.. 

Phoephatlo  munure: 

IroD  pipes  and  tabOK: 

RallBT 

61,7m 

181,239 

Timber,  lumber,  and  jilariks- 

TobiSW 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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Jitpan'h  ekitj  import.,  mtk  Kobt^t  thare. 

a™.,.. 

Imports. 

Imports. 

ArUoles. 

Jipui'a 

impom. 

Kobe's 
Importi. 

13,250,051 

6,181.193 

3,M7^765 
3.607,437 
B,0«2,*« 
2,8S6,8M 

,aKi,<>B9 

,052,007 

;ii 

,4M,8S4 

iiisi 

!:S:S 

1,0*5,826 

8^419571 

2.SB2.741 

1,214, sas 

2,850,903 
1.112,2% 

l!02!2G« 

S9S,8ie 
U2.969 

■■gi! 

is 
is 

PM>er  OTtatiiur 

flM,BH 

816,B7D 

840,804 
754,  «78 
681,710 

cmIou 

881,018 
651,188 

U8.ste 

647, 7»7 
642.426 

ctE;^ 

584,578 

241,  M4 

164,020 
878.213 
87^898 

Fl«^emp^J.te,  ^d 

BlwichoiJmoiitoa  (white 

Bi''ii?.°f.'.::;:::;::::::: 

288:196 

bles  and  undS^und 

76.462 

Wmlin  and  wonted  tla- 

Loather,  other  thmniiolB.. 

K:.e!^r":-;::: 

Locomotive  engine*  md 

' 

REVIBW   OF   IMFOBTfl. 


During  1900,  raw  cotton  constituted  29  per  cent  of  Japoa's  total 
imports  and  was  valued  at  $39,133,001.  Of  this  import,  Osaka  and 
Hioffo  received  to  the  value  of  $25,309,119,  bein^  86  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Duiing  1899,  the  total  importation  of  cotton  mto  Japan  amounted 
to  $30,560,146,  of  which  there  was  landed  at  this  port  $36,467,208  worth, 
also  being  86  per  cent  of  the  total. 

During  1S99,  the  United  States  sent  to  Japan  raw  cotton  valued  at 
$8,205,496,  and  the  export  was  increased  in  1900  to  $13,451,047,  being 
a  gain  of  60  per  cent,  and  this  gain  would  have  been  much  greater 
had  importation  not  been  »udden^  checked  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  in  conaequence  of  the  insurrection  in  China. 

The  importation  of  cotton  into  Japan  from  the  United  States  during 
the  seven  months  ended  with  January,  1901,  in  consequence  of  the 
Chinese  troubles,  amounted  to  but  5,520,865  pounds,  against  93,037,286 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
value  of  this  export  was  cuilailed  during  those  months  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $6,000,000.  Had  not  the  Chinese  trouble  mined  the 
Japanese  market  thei-e,  the  exportation  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  during  1900  would  probably  have  been  more  than 
double  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  cause  of  uie  increased  imports  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  last  year  was  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  British  India.  This  deficit  was,  however,  partly  offset  by  a  larger 
importation  from  China,  which  la^t  year  sent  to  Japan  raw  cotton 
valued  at  $5,954,005,  against  $2,166,373  the  year  before. 

There  is  another  but  not  so  imporbint  a  cause  for  the  demand  for 
American  cotton  in  this  country;  and  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  an  increased  call  for  the  finer  counts  of  yam,  which  can  best  be 
produced  from  American  cotton.    The  fiber  of  Indian  cotton  is  not 
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nearly  so  fine  as  that  of  the  American  product,  and  in  using  Indian 
cotton,  even  for  the  lesser  counts,  it  is  found  profitable  to  mix  Amer- 
ican cotton  with  it  in  order  to  gain  a  good  fiber,  and  a  considerably 
larger  yield  of  cotton  yarn  is  thereby  obtained. 

When  not  proportionately  higher  in  pnce,  the  Japanese  mill  owners 
prefer  to  use  American  cotton  alone.  This  country  is  therefore  much 
mterest«d  in  the  development  of  plans  in  the  United  States  for  the 
quicker  and  cheaper  transportation  here  of  its  great  staple. 

Grtnatk  of  cotUm  tmportation  in  Japan. 
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•!:SS 
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"g 
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VX.TU 

11.061 
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930,388,833 

22.614,407 

441,984,282 

80,660,146 

JS8,»M,ea8 

KEBOSEKE  Oll^ 

Next  to  cotton,  kerosene  oil  is  the  largest  item  of  export  from  the 
United  States  to  Ja]^n. 

The  total  import  into  this  country  last  year  was  $7,053,000,  and  of 
this  valuation  Kobe  took  $2,759,665  worth.  The  United  States  sends 
Japan  91  per  cent  of  the  value  received  in  cans,  Russian  Asia  being 
its  only  competitor.  The  latter-named  country  sends  here  the  most 
that  is  received  in  bulk,  and  Dutch  India  follows,  while  comparatively 
none  is  sent  in  bulk  from  the  United  States. 

Although  there  have  been  great  finds  of  oil  in  this  country  recently, 
the  import  of  that  article  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  year. 
Owing  to  itfl  cheapness,  the  use  of  native  oils  is  also  greatly  increasing. 
There  has  been  agitation  of  late  in  favor  of  a  higher  duty  on  imported 
kerosene  oil,  presumably  with  a  view  to  still  further  widen  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  that  and  the  native  oils;  but  the  burden  of  a  fur- 
ther tax  would  fall  principally  upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  thought  none  will  be  imposed. 

An  important  feature  of  the  largely  increased  imports  of  kerosene 
oil  into  Japan  during  1900  was  its  increased  cost  per  gallon,  being 
20.87  sen  (10.39  cents)  last  year  against  15.10  sen  (7.51  cents)  the  year 
before. 

ImporU  of  ixroiene  oU  of  Kobe. 
IN  CANS. 

From  United  States $2,473,438 

From  Russiftn  Asia 49,538 

Total 2,622,976 

IN  BULK. 

From  RuBBian  Aria 236, 021 

From  United  States 667 

Total 236,688 

H.  Doc.  320 57 
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This  is  a  growing  import,  $311,164  worth  hariog  entered  Japan  last 
year,  aguinst  $144,118  the  preceding  year. 

The  United  States  holda  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  not  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  import  coming  from  all  other  countries  combined. 

There  was  leceived  at  this  port  last  year  lubricating  oil  valued  at 
$169,801,  being  somewhat  over  half  of  the  total  import  mto  Japan. 


Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  flour  imported  into  Japan  enters  at  thiit 
port,  and  the  United  States  practically  furnishes  all  of  that  commodity 
which  comes  to  this  country. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  flour  can  be 
produced  upon  our  Facihc  coast,  it  may  also  be  aaid  that  with  their 
growing  population  and  increasing  use  of  this  article,  there  may  arise 
upon  the  part  of  the  Japanese  an  almost  inexhaustible  demand  for  this 
product.  Japan  is  necessarily  devoted  largely  to  the  raising  of  prod- 
uce other  than  wheat,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  the  arable  land  is  now 
under  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  little  room  left  for  that 
cereal. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  here  at  present  is  looked  upon  as 
only  the  beginning  of  the  vast  amount  which  will  soon  he  net^essary; 
and  if  this  is  true,  it  will  prove  fortunate  for  our  country  that  its  huge 
granary  is  accessible  to  such  a  good  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  importation  of  flour  into  Japan 
during  the  last  three  years: 


Country. 

.m 

,-. 

,». 

18, 7M 

11 

4.243 

"'si 

4.m» 
2,sn 

1,007,162 

682, 6S7 

1,9SS,4« 

Very  poor  butter  is  constantly  on  the  market  in  Kobe,  and  much 
inferior  butter  is  necessarily  used  hei"e.  The  principal  causes  for  this 
are  the  irregular  shipments  of  butter,  and  the  fact  that  sufficient  care 
is  not  taken  by  exporters  to  send  none  but  the  best  quality.  The 
demand  is  for  frequent  shipments  of  the  grade  and  quality  only  which 
the  market  will  guickly  absorb. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  VTashington  in 
attempting  to  connect  American  exporters  of  dairy  products  with 
Eastern  markets  is  viewed  at  this  port,  especially  by  foreigners,  with 
much  satisfaction. 

The  Department's  agent  spent  several  days  at  Kobe  studying  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  butter  and  cheese,  and  established  an  ag«Qcy 

1,1  ,d   Goo»^lc 
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here  which  will  undoubtedly  have  tlie  effect  of  introducing  those  prod- 
ucts permanently,  provided  the  best  quality  only  ia  sent,  and  at  proper 
intervals. 

Canadian  Government  butter,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  was  introduced 
at  thia  port  about  two  years  ago,  but  after  a  short  time,  the  quality  was 
cut  and  themarket  lost  Had  only  the  quality  first  intnxfuced  been 
sent,  a  permanent  market  for  it  would  doubtless  have  been  created  at 
good  prices.  Foreigners  here  are  much  more  particular  in  regard  to 
quality  than  cost  Butter  necessarily  deteriorates  in  crossing  the 
Paciiic,  and  for  that  reason,  it  should  be  of  high  grade  when  shipped. 

The  native  demand  in  Japan  for  butter  is  of  course  a  very  limited 
one  as  yet,  but  it  is  increasing.  The  Japanese  people  generally  do 
not  use  butter,  but  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  it  is  noted  that  the 
employment  of  this  article  of  food  has  been  commenced  by  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  The  inference  is  that  the  practice  will  gradually  travel 
downward  to  the  masses. 

Butter  for  Japanese  use  should  be  packed  mostly  in  half-pound  tin.s, 
that  size  bein^  much  preferred.  Other  countries  are  doing  thiM,  and 
increasing  their  sales  here.  Another  point  for  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  butter  makers  of  other  countries  seem  to  exercise  more  care 
in  sealing  their  packages.  It  is  no  unusual  occurrence,  on  opening  a 
can  of  American  butter,  to  find  the  paper  covering  discolored  and 
somewhat  rusty,  showing  that  the  can  had  not  been  perfectly  sealed. 
This  is  rarely  the  case  with  French  and  Australkn  butter  received 
here. 

Considerable  of  the  tinned  butter  from  France  comes  unsalted. 

Foreign  countries  seem  to  be  expecting  that  a  good  market  will  yet 
be  created  in  Japan  for  butter,  as  no  less  than  twelve  of  them  were 
exporters  hither  laat  year.  This  will  certainly  be  the  case,  if  even  a 
moderate  proportion  of  the  45,000,000  of  Japanese  should  finally  adopt 
the  habit  of  butter  eating  to  the  extent  that  they  have  already  followed 
other  Western  practices.  The  land  in  Japan  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  cattle. 

The  value  of  butter  imported  into  Japan  during  the  year  1900  wa« 
*54,289,  and  of  this  amount  *26,335  came  from  the  United  States; 
$11,619  came  through  this  port,  and  of  this  $4,326  worth  came  from 
our  country. 

BulUr  imporUd  into  Japan  duHrtg  1900. 


United  States ♦26,336 

Fraoce 10, 874 

Aoetralia 5,363 

Germany 3, 875 

Oanadaand  other  British  Aroerioi     3, 096 

Denmark .  2,528 

Holland 816 


Great  BritfUn  . 
Italy 

Anetria 

Ruttda 


Total 54,289 


The  importation  of  cheese  into  Japan  during  1900  was  valued  at 
$14,166,  and  of  that  amount  there  came  through  this  port  $2,773 
worth. 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  the  main  portion  of  this' 
import  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
sumed by  foreigners  in  Japan.  A  market  for  butter  will  be  created 
among  the  Japanese  people  sooner  than  for  cheese. 

i:q,t7edi>G00t^lc 
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Imporiatiom  of  cheete  into  Japan  ditrijig  1900. 


United  Btetee f8,285 

France 1,852 

Holland 1,224 

Australia 716 

BritiBh  America 700 

8  witserland 688 

GreatBritain 421 


Germanj' 

Italy 

Belginm 

China 

Britiih  India. . 


Total 14,166 


The  trade  in  condensed  milk  is  growing  faster  than  in  any  daii-y 
product.  The  total  received  into  Japan  during  1900  was  valued  at 
¥330,510.  Unlike  butter  and  cheese,  condensed  milk  is  now  generally 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  shops,  and  takes  the  place  of  milk 
in  most  cases  where  the  latter  is  required.  The  "E^le"  brand  is 
popular,  and  has  been  counterfeited  in  Japan.  Condensed  milk  is 
retailed  at  about  the  same  rates  as  in  our  country. 

There  was  received  at  this  port  last  year  a  quantity  valued  at  %146,^S. 
Great  Britain  is  the  largest  exporter  of  condensed  milk  to  Japan  this 

?ear,  and  the  United  States  does  not  lead  in  that  export  as  heretofore, 
his  is  surprising,  especially  as  condensed  milk  is  destined  to  become 
a  very  large  item  of  export  to  Japan.  Its  value  is  already  more  than 
six  times  that  of  the  butter  import. 

LnportalioM  of  condented  intU  into  J(upan  during  1900. 


GreatBritain ♦157,795 

United  Statfifl 11«,238 

Switzerland 37, 068 

Sweden  and  Norway 6,261 

HoUand 6,163 


Germany $6,061 

Fiance 1,818 

Australia 137 


Total 330,609 


Sugar  was  imported  into  Japan  during  1900  to  the  value  of  $13,250,- 
073,  against  $8,787,224  worth  during  1899.  Osaka  and  Hiogo  took 
about  37  per  cent  of  the  1900  import. 

The  bulk  of  Japan's  supply  comes  from  Hongkong.  Crerman  and 
Austrian  beet  sugar  are  gi-owing  in  favor,  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  import  of  1899  having  arrived  here  last  year. 

The  recently  established  Osaka  refinery  continues  in  brisk  operation, 
and  is  supposed  to  supply  3,836,120  pounds  per  month. 

An  internal -revenue  tax  has  been  imposed  on  sugar,  in  addition  to 
the  import  duty.  This  comes  into  operation  October  1, 1901,  and 
amounts  to  $1.49  per  picul  (132.^8  pounds)  on  refined. 

The  Philippine  Islands  exported  to  Ja^au,  in  1900,  sugar  valued  at 
$871,769. 


AHD  aoABETTSB. 


The  vast  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  Japan  during  1899, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  100  per  cent  duty,  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
its  import  during  1900,  so  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  1899  sbip- 
-  ment  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

With  the  exception  of  about  $100  worth,  the  total  quantity  received 
during  1900  came  from  the  United  States,  and  was  imported  at  Kobe. 
The  year  before  last,  China  sent  here  leaf  tobacco  valued  at  $110,9&8. 

The  importation  of  cigarettes  has  dwindled  in  importance,  Aot 
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because  consumptjon  has  decreased,  but  on  account  of  the  newly 
extended  facilities  for  manufacturing  them  in  this  country.  During 
1898,  importationa  of  cigarettes  amounted  to  $856,672;  in  1899  they 
were  $378,876;  while  in  1900  they  declined  to  26  per  cent  of  the  latter 
amount. 

American  enterprise  is  now  felt  in  Japan  in  connection  with  tobacco 
manufacturing  interests,  the  American  Tobacco  Company  having 
extended  its  operations  to  this  country.  This  accounts  in  part  for 
the  lessened  imports  of  tobacco  manufactures. 


There  is  a  fair  demand  for  lumber  in  Japan.  Teak  is  being  imported 
from  Siam  for  special  uses,  but  until  1899,  the  quantity  received 
was  inconsiderable.  There  was  sect  in  that  year  teak  wooa  valued  at 
$56,889,  and  during  1900  the  import  waa  about  doubled. 

Teak  is  a  good  nard  wood,  resembling  walnut,  and  is  extensivelir 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Kiaki  is  a  softer  wood  and  is 
grown  in  Japan;  this  is  used  for  the  same  purposes,  but  is  much  less 
valuable. 

Aside  from  the  teak  imports  from  Siam,  China  is  the  only  real  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  furnishing  Japan  lumber  for  general 
use.  Her  exports  here  during  1899  amounted  to  $53,090,  and  during 
1900  to  165,924. 

The  export  of  lumber  from  thetlnited  States  to  Japan  has  increased 
much  more  rapidly,  f rom$115,826  in  1899  to  $181,286  in  1900.  There 
are  several  American  consignees  of  lumber  at  this  port. 

The  total  value  of  all  lumber  imported  into  Japan  during  1899  was 
$267,246,  against  $303,355  in  1900,  an  excess  o!  $36,109.  The  total 
import  at  Kobe  last  ^ear  was  valued  at  $156,549. 

In  Japan,  everything  in  the  line  of  lumber  is  utilized  and  fully 
worked  up.  Huge  timbers  that  have  done  long  service  in  wbaiTes 
and  docks  are  eagerly  bought  up,  and,  after  having  been  reclaimed 
from  their  water-soaked  condition,  are  laboriously  worked  over  by 
band  labor  into  boards  and  planks.  Among  the  novel  sights  to  be 
seen  in  Japan  is  one  of  these  great  unwieldy  timbers  placed  in  an 
inclined  position,  and  mounted  by  a  scantily  dressed  coolie  who,  with 
a  Japanese  saw  resembling  in  shape  a  meat  cleaver,  works  his  way 
slowly  backward,  and  by  the  painful  process  of  jerking  his  saw  toward 
himself  proceeds  to  change  the  character  of  the  timber. 


The  value  of  sole  leather  received  at  this  port  during  1900  was 
$165,439,  of  which  total  $136,060  worth  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  value  of  sole  leather  imported  into  Japan  last  year  was 
$490,429. 

The  value  of  all  other  leather  received  at  this  port  was  $222,813, 
and  of  this  latter  the  United  States  furnished  only  $16,226  worth. 
The  total  value  of  all  other  than  sole  leather  imported  into  Japan  dur- 
ing 1900  was  $548,388,  and  of  this  large  importation  the  United  States 
furnished  but  $92,666  worth.  British  India  leads  in  this  import  to 
Japan,  supplying  about  one-half  of  the  total. 


It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  is  not  doing  much  in  t^e.^l 
tation  of  its  finer  leathers  to  this  country.  \-^()k 
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The  United  States  made  but  a  poor  ahowing  during  1900  in  its  export 
of  locomotives  to  this  port,  nor  can  anything  better  be  said  of  its  total 
export  In  this  line  to  Japan. 

During  last  year,  locomotives  were  imported  into  this  country  valued 
at  $542,426,  and  at  this  port,  $209,395;  the  total  import  from  the  United 
States  mto  Japan  was  but  $169,741,  and  at  this  port  only  $6,143. 

Exports  of  locomotives  to  Japan  during  1900  were  made  by  three 
countries:  Great  Britain,  the  United  Statea,  and  Germany.  During 
1898  and  1899,  there  was  but  little  difference  in  values  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  but  during  1900,  the  difference  was 
great,  the  United  States  export  being  only  47  per  cent  of  the  British. 

Sufficient  inauirj  has  been  made  m  this  country  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  English  and  American  locomotives  to  prove  that,  general 
conditions  being  equal,  the  American  locomotive  is  preferred,  and  there- 
fore the  diminished  export  from  our  country  must  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  effort  by  our  manufacturers.  The  Japanese  railway  officials 
have  many  times  expressed  a  preference  for  American  locomotives,  if 
for  no  other  reasons  than  that  their  orders  were  more  quickly  tilled 
and  more  readily  conformed  to  in  details  of  manufacture.  Other  points 
of  advantage  are  also  recognized. 

Thfe  latest  pronouncement  in  this  country  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  English  and  American  locomotives  has  just  been  made  by 
the  officials  of  the  Sanyo  Railway  Company  at  Kobe,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  railway  corporations  in  Japan. 

A  representative  of  the  Kobe  Herald,  an  English  journal  published 
at  this  port,  recently  obtained  an  interview  with  the  officials  of  that 
company,  the  result  of  which  was  published  by  the  Herald  under  date 
of  Julj'  30.     The  substance  of  this  interview  is  given  as  follows: 

The  American  locomotive  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  1895  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia.  An  actual  trial  of  an 
American  and  an  English  locomotive  took  place  near  Gotemba,  on  the> 
Tokaido  line,  but  the  result  was  disputed  and  no  final  decision  was  ren- 
dered. Since  that  time,  engines  from  England  and  America  have  been 
brought  into  close  and  sharp  competition  upon  Japanese  railways. 

The  Sanyo  Railway  Company  stated  that  its  experience  was  wholly 
against  the  British  locomotive.  It  has  been  employing  American 
engines  during  the  last  six  years,  having  previou.sly  used  British 
engines  only.  The  company  does  not  at  present  contemplate  purchas- 
ing any  more  English  locomotives,  Duiing  May  of  this  year,  it  ordered 
eight  locomotives  from  Schenectady,  and  nas  at  present  ten  on  order 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Sanyo  Conipany  has  altogether  88  American  eMfioes,  exclusive 
of  those  to  arrive  and  those  ordered.     It  also  has  24  English  engines. 

The  principal  reasons  of  this  company  for  preferring  American  loco- 
motives were  that  the  Americans  supply  them  more  quickly,  and  that 
English  locomotives  cost  one  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  those  made 
in  America.  The  American  engine  costs  about  $10,000,  against  $15,000 
for  the  English,  English  delivery  takes  from  nine  to  twelve  months; 
American  delivery  from  seven  to  nine  months.  The  Sanyo  Company 
always  wants  quick  delivery.  In  regard  to  the  consimiption  of  fuel, 
the  early  experience  of  this  company  cori'esponded  with  that  of  the 
locomotive  superintendent  of   the   Midland   Company,  of   Englapd, 
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i^inst'  the  American  locomotive;  but  the  Sanyo  managers  now  find 
they  can  run  American  and  English  locomotives  with  tne  same  con- 
sumption of  coal,  and  that  the  American  engines  work  as  well  as  the 
English.  These  conditions  were  different  until  they  came  to  more 
fully  understand  the  American  engine.  The  tire  of  an  American 
engine  lasts  longer  tlian  that  of  an  English  engine;  the  steel  seems 
harder,  and  is  therefore  more  durable.  The  sight-feeding  luliricator 
is  also  an  advantage  found  on  American  locomotives,  omitted  from 
those  made  in  England.  The  American  t^pe  provides  a  more  com- 
fortable drivers'  cabin,  and  is  furnished  witn  air  valves  for  the  cylin- 
ders, which  the  English  engine  lacks. 

The  English  engine,  however,  they  said,  had  some  countervailing 
pointa  of  advantage :  It  was  better  furnished,  and  the  boilers  in  Ameri- 
can engines  are  probably  more  liable  to  leak.  The  American  engine 
was  found  to  be  more  ncientific  and  original  than  the  English  ones. 
The  English  manufacturer  van  more  conservative,  the  American  less 


The  main  observations  of  this  railway  company  are  set  forth  as 
above,  and  are  equivalent  to  its  rejection  of  Britisn  locomotives.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  experience  of  thia  company  is  not 
■  to  be  taken  aa  of  general  application  to  Japan,  the  fact  oeing  that 
England  sent  twice  as  many  locomotives  aa  were  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1900;  but  the  exjierience  of  the  Sanvo  Railway  Com- 
pany does  tshow  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  witL  American  loco- 
motives, and  that  if  proper  effort  had  been  put  forth  by  our  manufac- 
turers, their  exports  of  ei^ines  to  Japan  in  1900  should  have  been 
about  equal  to  those  from  England,  instead  of  less  than  one-half. 

The  value  of  locomotives  imported  into  Japan  from  the  several 
countries  during  the  last  three  yeafs  is  given  l)elow: 


Coaaaj. 

"is 

27,  «n 

4,gES 
10,«17 

m,. 

1900. 

•Ufi.OOO 
28,043 

I860, 177 

12,607 

2,lK2,«eG 

M0,2U 

M2,«6 

Importations  of  locomotives  at  this  poi-t  during  1900  wei-e: 

Great  Britain $202, 846 

United  States 6, 143 

Uerinony 404 


Total 209,3) 


An  extraordinary -demand  existed  in  Japan  last  year  for  iron  rails, 
more  than  ten  times  the  value  of  1899  naving  been  imported,  and 
nearly  double  that  of  1898.  The  difference  in  quantities  imported 
during  1899  and  1900  is  not,  however,  proportionately  as  large,  mr  the 
reason  that  values  were  higher  during  the  last  year,  the  quantity 
imported  in  1900  being  71,673  tons,  against  11,103  tons  in  1899. 

The  great  increase  of  this  import  has  been  from  tiie  United  States, 
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which  in  1900  exported  66  per  cent  of  the  total  value  received  in  Japan. 
The  value  of  railway  iron  received  at  this  port  during  1900  wae 
$440,156,  and  the  proportion  sent  by  the  United  States  waa  69  per  cent. 

Many  miles  of  additional  railway  arc  yet  needed  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  these  lines  have  long  been  projected;  but  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  capital  with  which  to  build  them,  they  have  no  far 
existed  only  on  paper.  Branch  roads  are  especially  needed,  and  if 
built  should  yield  suitable  returns. 

Bailway  trains  in  Japan  are  well  patronized  and  often  crowded  by 
the  natives.  There  are  first,  second,  and  third  class  accommodations. 
On  the  Government  railways,  the  rate  of  a  third-class  fare  is  one-third 
of  the  first  class,  and  of  a  second-class  fare  one-half  of  the  first  clasH. 
A  less  rate  prevails  on  private  railways. 

The  configuratioD  of  this  district  is  not  deemed  unfavorable  to  the 
building  of  railways,  as  the  country  between  the  numerous  mountain 
ranges  is  mostly  level. 

Statistics  during  1900  show  that  218  miles  of  new  railway  were 
opened  for  traffic  in  Japan  during  the  year  previous,  increasing  the 
total  in  the  empire  to  3,638  miles,  of  which  832  miles  are  Government 
lines  and  2,806  under  private  control. 


Since  and  including  1S98,  the  United  States  has  furnished  but  3  per 
cent  of  the  nearly  million  dollar  importation  of  passenger  and  freight 
cars. 

The  railway  companies  are  now  helping  to  supply  themselves  in 
this  line.  Importations  of  passenger  cars  are  lessening,  while  more 
than  twice  the  1898  import  of  freight  cars  was  received  during  1900. 

Importations  during  the  three  years  named  were: 

Raibeay  pastaufer  earg. 
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The  total  import  of  pig  iron  into  Japan  during  1900  was  $479,629, 
more  than  half  of  which  came  through  this  port.  The  value  was  but 
little  more  than  that  received  in  1897;  the  amount  was  increased  dor- 
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a  sbipmeDta  made  in  1898  in  oraer  to  avoid  the 


ing  1898  bv  nearl;  50  per  cent  and  fell  off  in  1899,  partly  in  ( 
quence  of  u\e  increasea  ship  '    '  ■         .     . 

fiigher  duty. 

The  Brst  pig  iron  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Japan  arrived  in 
1897,  and  waa  valued  at  1(39,312:  the  export  of  1898  was  valued  at 
$113,004,  or  nearly  four  times  that  amount,  while  it  was  reduced  dur- 
ing 1900  to  almost  nothing,  9110. 

Imports  of  pig  iron  into  Japan  during  1900  were: 


$110 


Totol 479,526 


IBON  KAIU. 

The  quantity  of  nails  imported  from  the  Unit«d  States  into  Japan 
five  years  ago  was  valued  at  only  $115,696.  Daring  the  year  under 
review,  the  import  from  our  country  was  valued  at  $708,482,  and  con- 
stituted about  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

Previous  to  1895,  Germany  controlled  the  export  of  nails  to  this 
country,  while  now  she  ships  here  only  29  per  cent  of  the  total.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  nails  imported  into  Japan  come  through  this  port,  and 
the  total  import  into  this  country  during  1900  was  $1,086,169,  against 
$572,410  in  1898. 

The  matter  of  freight  is  a  large  factor  in  favor  of  the  importation  of 
nails  from  the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recognized  this  in  its  annual  report  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  Japanese  nail  market  can  be  retained  by  our  country. 

Producers  of  nails  should  not  fail  to  note  the  increased  demand  for 
them  in  Japan. 


The  recent  establishment  of  new -waterworks  at  this  port  created  at> 
increased  demand  for  iron  pipes  and  tubes.  The  mains  are  now  nearly 
all  laid,  but  a  moderate  demand  will  continue  for  the  lesser  sizes,  witb 
which  to  conduct  water  to  dwellings  and  factories. 

The  town  needs  a  sewerage  system,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work 
will  soon  follow.  It  would  necessitate  other  large  importations  of 
iron  pipes  and  tubes. 

Imports  in  this  line  at  Kobe  during  1899  were  $143,409;  during  1900, 
they  amounted  to  $349,283. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  as  shown  below,  that  the  United 
States  exported  to  Japan  last  year  the  largest  valuation  of  iron  pipes 
and  tubes.  Until  then,  this  import  had  always  been  greatest  from 
Great  Britain: 

ImpoTtt  o/  iron  pipct  and  liAa. 
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HATEBIAL8  FOR  BRIDaSS   AND  BDILDINGB. 

During  the  year  under  review,  there  has  been  a  very  notioeable 
increase  in  the  impoi-tation  of  matenala  for  bridges  and  buildings  at 
this  port,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  Japan. 

The  import  at  Kobe  was  valued  at  f584,577,  having  been  62.42  per 
cent  of  the  total  received  into  Japan  ($936,396).  More  than  six  times 
the  value  of  the  1899  import  was  entered  during  the  year  1900,  and 
61.5  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  the  United  States,  while  the  year 
before,  our  country  was  lowest  on  the  list. 


CoUDtry. 
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The  use  of  telephones  in  this  country  is  increasing,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  enlarged  import.  The  cities  of  Kobe  and  Osaka  in  thi.'^  district, 
having  togeUier  more  than  1,000,000  population,  have  introduced  tele- 
phones to  quite  an  extent,  and  there  is  no  doiibt  that  the  systems  will 
be  very  largely  developed  at  an  early  date. 

During  It^,  telephones  were  imported  Into  Japan  valued  at  (162,557, 
an  increase  over  1899  of  $32,206. 

The  United  States  led  in  this  export  during  1899,  having  sent  to 
Japan  $.")1,567  worth,  Belgium  standing  next  with  an  export  of  Kv37,299; 
hut  during  1900  the  United  States  did  not  maintain  its  lead,  having 
fallen  off  about  $2,490,  while  Belgium  more  than  doubled  its  export 
of  1899. 


There  has  been  a  considerable  gain  during  the  last  year  in  the  im- 
portation of  electric -light  apparatus  into  this  country,  71  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States  and  31  per  cent  to  this  port. 
Nearly  all  received  at  Kobe  came  from  our  country. 

There  has  been  a  very  steady  demand  for  this  apparatus  during 
recent  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  and  it  is  aot«d  also 
that  the  use  of  gaa  for  lighting  purposes  is  extending  in  Japan,  but 
the  employment  of  Iwth  is  mainly  limited  to  the  well-to-do  classes. 

There  are  now  in  Kobe  (liiogo)  two  gas  plants,  one  of  which  is 
managed  by  foreigners  and  the  other  by  Japanese. 

The  extensive  electric-light  plant  here  is  operated  by  Japanese,  and 
light  i.s  furnished  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than  the  average  in  the  United 
States.  As  to  fixtures,  the  preference  of  this  company  is  for  the 
ICdison  manufacture. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Typewriters  and  copy  presses  are  iocluded  under  the  same  head  by 
the  customs  returns;  .but  it  is  presumed  that  copy  presses  represent 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  total. 

Importations  of  these  articles  into  Japan  during  1900  were  valued 
at  $19,160,  being  more  than  double  those  in  1899.  Eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  valuation  came  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,309  worth 
waa  entered  at  this  port. 

Most  of  the  tj'pewriters  imported  are  for  the  use  of  foreign  firms; 
but  they  are  also  used  to  a  certain  extent  by  Japanese  business  people 
when  corresponding  with  foreigners,  and  this  use  is  increasing. 

Efforts  are  now  oeing  made  to  perfect  a  machine  in  the  Japanese 
language,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  American  manufacturei's  could 
better  supply  this  want,  if  they  should  undertake  the  task.  Consider- 
able inquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that  there  would  he  quite  a  demand 
for  Japanese  typewriters  if  placed  on  the  market. 


The  customs  returns,  from  which  the  following  particulars  have 
been  obtained,  group  tiwether  bicycles,  carri^es,  and  tricycles,  but 
importation  of  the  two  &tter  is  considered  very  light,  and  therefore 
the  valuations  named  may  be  said  to  practically  stand  for  bicycle.4 
alone. 

Although  Kobe  receives  but  a  very  small  pi-oportion  of  this  export, 
it  is  growing,  nearly  three  times  the  value  of  the  1899  import  having 
been  received  in  1900.  The  importation  of  bicycles  into  Japan  is 
also  rapidly  increasing.  There  was  imported  into  Kobe  during  1899 
$12,835  worth,  and  during  1900  to  the  value  of  $36,374.  Imports  of 
bicycles  into  Japan  during  1899  were  $113,118,  and  during  the  vear 
1900  tbev  advanced  to  $359,479. 

Amerfcan  manufacturers  nave  the  market  in  this  country  for  bicycles, 
and  should  particularly  note  the  increased  demand  for  them. 

Imporlatitm  of  bicyda. 
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The  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valoi-em. 
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There  has  been  &  large  increase  at  this  port  in  importations  of  mous- 
selines,  cotton  and  woolen  Italians,  gray  and  white  shirtings— i.  e., 
unbleached  and  bleached  muslins — but  these  are  of  email  moment  to 
American  exporters,  as  they  do  not  share  in  the  trade.  The  value 
imported  into  Japan  last  year  was  the  lai^st  ever  known,  and 
amounted  to  ^,681,005. 

HOW   TO   REACH  JAPANSBB   TRADE. 

The  most  important  step  an  exporter  seeking  trade  in  this  country 
can  take,  provided  his  line  will  warrant  the  expense,  is  to  visit  tbese 
markets  himself  or  send  here  an  efficient  representative,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  personal  knowledge  of  trade  conditions.*  This  brings  him  into 
direct  relations  not  only  with  foreign  but  also  with  native  firms,  and, 
pi-actically  speaking,  this  is  the  only  way  that  moat  native  firms  can  be 
safely  reached,  as  much  caution  is  necessary  in  making  sales  to  them. 
The  responsibility  and  general  business  character  of  some  Japanese 
merchants  need  to  be  rigidly  inspected  before  trade  relations  are 
opened  with  them,  though  there  are  many  reputable  native  merchants 
in  this  country.  Japanese  merchants  are  ambitious  for  direct  foreign 
ti-ade,  and  39.6  per  cent  of  the  imports  into  this  country  are  now  being 
made  through  tnem.  Exporters,  whose  trade  prospects  will  not  warrant 
the  expense  of  a  commercial  tour  to  Japan,  should  combine  with  others. 
This  is  not  often  done  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  thought  best  for  a 
salesman's  energies  to  be  confined  to  a  certain  line,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  applicable  to  trade  in  places  so  remote  as  Japan. 

The  next  best  way  for  an  intending  exporter  would  be  to  visit  the 
home  offices  of  branch  houses  in  this  country,  and  inform  himself  of 
the  trade  wants  of  Japan,  and  if  possible  sell  his  wares  or  products 
through  these  establislunents.  Sometimes,  good  results  are  obtained  by 
addressing  letters  direct  to  the  branch  houses  themselves. 

The  least  effective  way  to  obtain  foreign  trade  is  to  spend  money  in 
sending  circulars.  Hotel  reading  rooms  and  private  offices  in  the  East 
are  filled  with  them,  to  almost  no  purpose  wnatever.  Printed  corre- 
spondence arrives  by  the  bushel,  and  it  is  passed  by  comparatively 
unnoticed;  but  if  a  wide-awake  salesman  arrives  upon  the  ground,  one 
who  understands  his  business  and  has  what  the  market  calls  for,  be 
generally  receives  full  recognition. 

In  a  word,  it  may  be  said  that  commercial  travelers  are  as  necessary 
for  the  development  of  business  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States. 

J<^an'M  chief  exporU,  mA  Kob^Mexporli  ttatedv^iere  Iheg  exceed  OM^i^o/ the  MaL 
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No  other  one  of  Japan's  exports  suffered  so  severelj'  last  year  in 
consequence  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  as  did  her  yarn  products. 
These  bod  been  lar^  and  growing  rapidly  for  sevenu  years  preced- 
ing, and  their  curtailment  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Osaka  cotton  mills, 
but,  as  elsewhere  stated,  commercial  relations  with  China  have  now 
been  partially  resumed,  and  exports  of  yams  and  yarn  products  are 
again  getting  upon  a  good  basis. 


The  production  of  copper  in  Japan  has  increased  materially  during 
late  years.  Since  the  China-Japan  war,  much  has  been  used  in  this 
country  in  connection  with  armament,  electrical  engineering,  and  ship 
building.  The  export  of  refined  copper  alone  ha^  become  so  large 
that  it  now  ranks  ^urth  in  point  of  value. 

The  demand  has  grown  so  that  its  value  has  risen  from  $12.70  per 
picul  (132.277  pounds)  in  1896  to  J21.17  in  1900,  an  advance  of  66| 
per  cent. 

No  estimate  of  the  total  production  for  1900  has  yet  been  given  out, 
but  one  for  1899  placed  the  output  at  55,567,600  pounds. 

The  extensive  copper  mines  of  K.  Sumitomo  are  located  in  this  con- 
sular district  and  26,044,840  pounds  of  copper,  valued  at  $3,792,530, 
were  shipped  from  this  port  during  last  year. 

During  1900,  $6,337,516  worth  of  coarse  and  refined  copper,  mostly 
refined,  was  exported  from  all  Japan.  Three-fourths  of  this  value 
went  to  Hongkong,  presumably  for  reshipment  to  European  countries. 
The  United  States  took  $63,300  worth. 

Manufactures  of  copper  were  also  exported,  valued  at  $37,763. 


Tea  firing  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at  this  port  and  is  nearly 
all  in  the  bands  of  foreigners.  . 

The  larger  part  of  the  tea  crop  is  pan  fired.  Machinery  has  been 
introduced  for  firing  tea,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  old  process  of  stir- 
ring by  hand  produces  the  best  result. 

It  is  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  United  States  inspection  law, 
which  excludes  inferior  teas,  is  looked  upon  favorably  by  both  tea 
growers  and  exporters  at  this  port.  As  in  the  case  of  mattings,  the 
United  States  takes  the  larger  portion  of  this  export. 

The  total  export  of  tea  from  Japan  last  year  amounted  to  $4,499,838, 
and  from  this  port  to  $1,771,620.     Of  the  first-named  valuation,  the 
United  States  took  $3,542,041  worth,  and  from  this  port  a  quantity 
valued  at  $1,557,001.    Hawaii  took,  in  addition,  $7,268  worth  froui^|(^ 
Japan;  the  Philippine  Islands,  none.  *" 
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The  various  teas  exported  from  Japan  during  1900  aud  their  values 
were: 

Vaiuet  of  tela  exported  from  Japan  in  1900. 

Green  (pan  fire) $2,808,132  i  Dust fllS.T?! 

Green  iWket  Are) 1.227,977     Lump 18,  IK 

Black 294,472  

Banchft 15,482  Total 4,499,833 

Briii 21,832  I 


From  May  to  April,  inclusive,  during  1899-1900,  there  were 
exported  from  this  country  487,580  rolls  of  matting,  and  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1900-1901,  4:94,389  rolls.  Taking  the  export 
values  of  1899  and  1900  as  a  basis,  it  is  found  that  the  average  value 
per  roll  has  declined  from  *3.76  in  1899  to  $3.45  during  1900.  As 
nearly  all  this  export  goes  to  the  United  States,  it  is  shown  by  the 
above  that  there  is  there  a  continually  increasing  demand  for  the  poorer 
qualities  of  mattings  which  pay  the  least  proportion  of  duty. 

The  principal  matting  manufacturing  localities  are  in  this  consular 
district;  the  majority  of  the  product  is  therefore  shipped  from  this 
port 

The  year  opened  with  comparatively  small  stocks,  the  principal  rea- 
son  for  this  oeing  a  constant  K^se  in  the  cost  of  rush,  which  in  turn 
compelled  the  uae  of  much  poor  raw  material. 

In  order  to  avoid  deterioration,  an  association  bad  been  formed  in 
Kobe  by  leading  Japanese  merchants  to  inspect  all  mattings  and  mat^ 
coming  from  the  country  districts  for  export.  This  was  intended  to 
be  done  before  delivery  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who  are  the  princi- 
pal shippers  of  matting  to  the  United  States;  but  in  view  of  the  scar- 
city and  nigh  cost  of  raw  material,  the  association  was  not  able  to  carry 
out  its  programme  so  fai'  as  it  related  to  the  rush  crop  of  the  previous 
year;  but  it  has  done  so  with  the  crop  of  1900. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  from  the  United  States  for  the 
stenciled  or  jacquard  mattings,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  by  the 
new  process  of  printing,  fast  colors  can  be  obtained. 

The  American  demand  for  Chikugo  grades  is  claimed  to  be  double 
the  year's  production,  although  the  output  for  this  season  has  been 
increased  to  about  100,000  roUs. 

The  better  grades  of  Okayama  mattings  are  very  largely  shut  out 
from  United  States  markeb*  in  consequence  of  the  huge  demand  for 
classes  covered  by  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  The  market  for  this  grade 
has  been  so  great  that  much  matting  of  a  very  trashy  nature  has  gone 
forward. 

The  valuation  of  the  matting  export  is  much  less  than  it  would  be. 
were  conditions  such  as  to  invite  the  shipment  of  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  better  qualities. 

ExportrUum  of  matttTigi  from  Japan, 

1897 tl,6e8,9(» 

1898 1,838,619 

1899 1.826, 7« 

1900 1,648,400 
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The  followincf  table  shows  that  Japan's  rice  export  in  1900  was  but 
little  over  one-tnivd  of  that  ia  1899,  and  that  the  import  in  1900  was  51 

Gr  cent  greater  than  in  1899;  definitely  stated,  the  exaess  of  import 
it  year  was  12,711,593,  against  an  excess  of  export  the  yciir  before 
of  ^3,102,478,  Therefore,  as  compared  with  1899,  Japan  Ncems  to 
have  had  use,  during  1900,  for  au  additional  quantity  of  rice  valued 
at  ^,863,872;  and  uie  crop  of  last  year  was  considered  5  per  cent 
above  the  average. 


About  28  per  cent  of  Japan's  rice  export  of  last  year  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  Australia,  Hussian  Asia,  and  Hongkong  followed 
in  oi-der.  Two-thiids  of  the  country's  total  export  was  shipped  from 
Kobe. 

Of  Japan's  great  rice  import  in  1898,  amounting  to  over  48,000,000 
yen  (*23,904,000),  25,000,000  yen  ($12,450,000)  came  from  French 
India,  Korea  sending  less  than  3,000,000  yen  (fl,494,000)  worth; 
while  during  19i)0  irench  India  sent  only  $1,364,160  worth,  against 
Korea's  exportation  of  $2,347,693. 

Exportations  of  rice  from  J^pan  last  year  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions  were: 

United  States K03,938 

Hawaii 4, 428 

Philippine  Islands 575 

Exportations  of  rice  from  Hiogo  (Kobe),  during  last  year,  to  the 
Uniteil  States  and  possessions  were: 

United  States $32fl,  778 

Hawaii 38, 020 

Philippine  Islanda 575 


The  total  export  of  vegetable  wax  from  Japan  last  year  was  valued 
at$257,184,ana  nearly  allwas  manufactured  at  this  port.  About  70  per 
cent  of  this  product  clears  the  port  of  Kobe  nominally  for  Hongkong, 
but  it  is  said  that  Hongkong  nas  no  use  for  vegetable  wax,  and  that 
shipments  are  directed  there  oecause  it  is  a  free  port  at  which  no  cus- 
toms returns  are  kept.  Thus,  only  the  shippers  can  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  destination. 

It  is  claimed  that  shipments  of  other  kinds  of  merchandise  have  been 
thus  diverted;  and  if  so,  the  Japanese  customs  returns  would  be  no 
safe  criterion  as  to  the  countries  of  imports. 

The  returns  show  that  but  |12,772  worth  was  sent  from  this  port 
last  year  to  the  United  States,  but  the  strong  presumption  is  tluit  a 
large  proportion  of  the  shipment  of  vegetaole  wax  to  Hongkong 
finally  reached  the  United  States. 

_  The  berries  from  which  this  product  is  made  grow  on  several  varie- 
ties of  sumach  or  lacquer  trees  in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  i 
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inland  aea.  The  wax  is  found  deposited  in  the  layers  of  the  external 
portion  of  the  beny,  and  is  extracted  by  several  proceBses,  after  which 
the  crude  product  is  shipped  to  Kobe  and  to  Osaka,  where  it  is  heated 
in  large  kettles,  and  after  skimming  aad  grading  is  poured  while  hot 
into  earthen  trays  to  cool.  It  is  then  regiWed  and  packed  for  ship- 
ment into  cases  of  about  200  to  250  pounas. 

This  product  is  extensively  used  herein  the  manufacture  of  lacquer, 
in  making  Japanese  candles  for  home  consumption,  and  in  polisning 
wood;  also  as  a  general  substitute  for  beeswax. 

The  production  varies  largely  in  quantity  from  year  to  year;  when 
there  is  a  small  crop,  it  is  mostly  exported,  while  in  case  of  a  lai^e  one 
the  Japanese  demand  is  increased. 

Shipments  at  this  port  amounted  to  only  4,514,709  pounds  last  year, 
compared  with  7,178,275  pounds  in  1899. 


Japanese  matches  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  India,  China,  and 
the  Straits  Settlements.  This  port  ships  practically  the  total  export. 
The  demand  is  for  low  prices,  and  consequently  makers  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  improve  quality.  Labor  and  materials  are  both  advanc- 
ing, and  they  will  necessarily  soon  force  prices  upward. 

Exports  show  a  decline  during  the  lost  three  years. 


Report  ofmatehetfrom  Japan. 

Qu*naij. 

V«lne, 

21,S77,S00 

u,eGO,aoa 

CAMPHOR. 


Japan's  camphor  exportation  is  nearly  all  confined  to  this  port  The 
total  export  last  year  was  $1,532,209,  and  from  this  port  |l,490,176. 

Exportations  of  camphor  oil  from  Japan  were  valued  at  940,513,  and 
this  also  was  nearly  all  shipped  from  Kobe. 


enuw  BRAID. 


This  is  an  important  article  of  export  and  a  growing  one,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  table.  Osaka  and  Hiogo  f  umish  nearly  all  sent 
from  Japan. 

Shipments  from  this  port  have  been: 

1897 |888,3M 

1888 921,113 

1899 1,234,583 

1900 1,798.182 

The  export  goes  principally  to  the  United  States  and  England. 

Stoppage  of  shipments  from  China  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Japanese  manufacturer,  and  prices  were  higher  than  in  1899,  until  the 
Chinese  article  again  entered  the  market.  Some  new  andHne  patterns 
were  turned  out  in  Japan,  but  makers  asked  such  high  prices  foi  them 
that  the  orders  were  limited. 


dlyGOQt^lC 
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JAFAN^  CUKIOB. 

During  the  'earlier  days  of  forei^  trade  in  Japan,  there  existed  a 
great  demand  for  more  or  lese  ancient  articles,  designated  under  the 
genera]  name  of  curios.  They  consisted  largely  of  old  carvings, 
bronzes,  vases,  antique  war  trappings,  swords,  and  similar  articles; 
but,  as  time  passed  on,  the  supply  of  these  genuine  articles  was  greatly 
reduced.  Then  the  wily  Japanese  tiiider  began  to  have  "  old  curios 
manufactured  to  order,  and  for  a  time,  he  was  quite  successful;  but 
the  demand  for  ancient  curios  ha^  largely  passed.  Many  articles  of 
both  age  and  merit  can  yet  be  obtained,  but  the  spurious  curios  have 
to  an  extent  spoiled  the  market,  and  caused  a  more  general  inquiry 
for  the  modern  works  of  art,  which  are  so  beautifully  made  by  the 
Japanese  people. 

There  are  many  factories  in  this  consular  district  which  are  constantly 
turning  out  these  wares,  some  of  which  are  marvelous  exhibitions  of 
workmanship. 

The  finer  works  of  art,  now  being  sought  in  preference  to  the  curios 
of  ancient  time,  consiiit  largely  of  rare  Cloisonne  and  Damascene  wares, 
bronze  vases,  ivory  carvings,  lacquered  goods,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
extensively  manufactured  in  this  district. 

Some  of  the  finer  airticles,  even  if  very  small  in  size,  I'equire  months 
of  patient  labor,  and  can  be  made  only  by  men  whose  eyes  and  hands 
have  t>een  trained  to  the  work  from  childhood. 

POKCBLAIK    AND    KiKTHEMWAKE. 

The  earthenware  industry  is  one  of  the  principal  pursuits  of  the 
Japanese  people,  the  total  output  of  factories  in  Japan  amounting  to 
more  than  50,000,000  yen  ($2,490,000)  a  year. 

The  prefecture  of  Hiogo  b  the  principal  center  for  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  shipped  goes  from 
this  port. 

The  foreign  demand  for  these  products  has  fallen  off  greatly  of  late, 
and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  recent  years,  they  have  been 
deteriorating.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many  Japanese  producers 
fall,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  but  in  other  industries. 
The  fact  is  deplored  by  public  men  of  the  country,  who  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests  of  Japan  placed  upon 
a  more  enduring  basis.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties that  they  are  now  contemplating  measures  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  this  ancient  Industry. 

The  total  export  of  this  ware  during  last  year  was  11,231,008,  and 
of  this  there  was  sent  to  the  United  States  a  valuation  of  f511,938;  to 
Hawaii,  $7,302;  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  $3,662. 

JAPANESE   8TEAHBHIF   SERVIOE. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Japanese  mercantile  marine  would  prove  a  revelation. 

In  DO  other  line  is  the  progressive  spirit  of  .Japan  better  shown  than 
the  sudden  growth  of  her  carrying  trade.  This  branch  of  industry 
received  a  great  stimulus  at  the  close  of  the  China-Japan  war,  as  it 
gave  the  shipping  classes  an  opportunity  to  obtain  many  good  vessels 
upon  advantageous  ternos.  Ch^OqIc 

H.  Doc.  320 58  ^ 
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Among  the  ships  which  at  all  times  dot  the  harbor  of  Kobe  are  not 
only  coasting  vessels,  but  &  number  of  Japanese  ships  destined  for  for- 
eign ports.  Those  bound  for  Europe  and  America  are  genei-ally  offi- 
cered by  foreign  captains,  in  order  to  invite  the  patronage  of  foreign- 
ers, who  might  be  indisposed  as  vet  to  sail  with  native  masters. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  luiisha  is  &e  leading  Japanese  line,  and  it  fre- 
quently adds  to  ite  fleet  of  fine  vessels'.  A  new  liner  has  just  been 
completed  for  this  company  at  the  Mitsu  Bishi  yard  at  N^asaki  for 
the  Seattle  route — the  Moffa  Maru,  a  handsome  steamer  of  6,301  grosa 
tons,  which  in  every  respect  is  an  important  addition  to  the  I^cific 
coast  service. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Eaisha  has  a  fortnightly  service  with  the  follow- 
ing vessels  between  Hongkong  and  Seattle,  called  the  Hongkong  and 
America  Line,  which  is  run  m  connection  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  at  Seattle: 


Slooien. 

OlOHtOIl' 

mge. 

Stounen. 

Sronton- 

S.gM 

11 

»a.im 

The  three  Japanese  steamers  running  in  connection  with  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  are  vessels  owned  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kabu- 
shiki  Kaisha,  are  good  sailers,  and  are  well  patronized  by  foreign 
travelers. 

Toiuiagt  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  KtAe  [from  ciutomi  retumt). 

STEAHEBS. 


NUionalltjr. 

Bnt«edl900. 

aMiedlOOO. 

Number. 

Tonr»ge. 

Number, 

T^.^ 

.M.« 

J 

24 

*D.1<4 

toe 

2.200 

losloii 

i 

(MR 

1 

nfS 

1,>» 

2,757,1« 

2.7»,7W 

' 

BAIUMO  VEESSLS. 


UnlWdSUM 

ToWl 

(iimnd  total.. 
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s  \arge  percentage  of  Japanese  trade  already  acquired  by  Ameri- 
icporters,  so  q^uickly  after  tbey  b^^n  to  seek  it,  shows  that  our 


Theli 
can  exporters,  so  q_uicfcl, 

products  are  especially  suited  to  EAstem  markets,  and  that  increased 
exertion  to  introduce  them  will  produce  increased  results. 

Samuel  S.  Lyok,  Cimsvl. 

HiOGO  (Kobe),  September  «/,  1901. 


TBASK  HT   1901. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Hiogo  (Kobe)  for  the  first  six  months  of 
19C1  amounted  to  150,780,616,  vi^:  Imports,  t32,298,120;  exports, 
$18,482,395. 

The  figures  of  the  foi-eign  trade  of  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  were: 


WOO. 

WOl. 

•<3.4RE,0M 

K.Ya,m 

1»,  816, 726 

ir» 

A  decrease  of  25^^  per  cent  is  noticeable  in  imports  and  a 
of  6i  per  cent  in  exports. 


TRADE  Br  COUNTR1K8. 
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12,  KH 
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1901, 

1900. 

l»01. 

4,861,3fit 

23,oei 
i,9«e 

».(IS5 

1.436,103 
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104,315 

Ja,T2T 
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as 
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7,106,005 
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44,608 
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Trade  of  Kobe,  by  anmiriet,  for  thefirtl  »ix  monthi  of  1601,  etc. — Continued. 


Countilea. 

Ziporu, 

Importt. 

1900, 

ISOI. 

1900. 

ixn. 

....,„. 

"•SS 

•^S;^ 

i4*.m 

12,566 

2,328 

...„™ 

811,587 
172;7S1 

8T8.126 

i8.iM.ae 

43.462.0M 

82. 3(8.120 

Principal  export!  and  import*  of  Kobe  during  first  mx  month*  of  1900  and  1901. 

EXPORTS. 


Fieh,  cuttle 

K&iil«n,or  vegeUible  colic 

Shrtmpi 

UiubroDnu  (Bblltake) 

CUr^ettd 

BUttODB 

Camphor 

AnUmony 

Wax.Tegetibie",'',*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'!! !".'...!!" 

Bilk,  Noilii  and  wmM 

Bilk  piece  gooda.  Habatae  and  otben 

Cotton: 

Yftrni 

Blankets 

Piece  goods  (gray  shlnlogH) 

T-clotBs 

Carpets— cotlon.  hemp,  and  woolen 

Bamboo 

Lumber  and  planka 

Brushes i  — 

Olsxa.  looklnKi  and  other  manufaclureaot.. 
Clocki,  hangliig  and  standing 

lacquered  ware 

Lamps,  and  parts  at 

MatcW 

Mats  and  mattingB 

Porcelain  and  eartben  ware 

Bronse,  niaunlaclurea  of 

BXn.'xf\t.\ik\'.'.\""\\\\"\\"V.\\V.V.\\'.'.'.','. 

Collon  undeishlrts  and  drawers 

Umbrellas,  European 

All  other  articles 

BeeiporU  {totelitn  produce) 


112.548 

2n,5i2 

l,0«l|624 

18,693 

l,<ei.lTT 

114.  DM 
101. 1T4 
26,ZST 

4,317,719 
25,838 

52!  147 


124. 8M 
fi2|2ie 


430,  tee 

BI,K7 
80,499 


7«,42» 
0»t,965 
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Prine^iai  exportt  and  import*  of  Kobe  daring  fir^  Kr  vunOhg  of  1900  and  1901— GoaV A. 
Uf  PORTS. 


Value. 

Article.. 

IMl. 

1902. 

m.7n 

S:!IS 

US,  me 

iii 

iu.aoz 

,,S;S 

225. SIS 
128, 6&B 
810,887 

!1,SZS,S2Z 

as 

88;  OM 
41,23S 

i.arsiiK! 

79,78« 
l»,fiM 
809,290 

116,292 
6,8»;S49 

t2S162S 

,„ 

Cotton: 

Ji;SS 

121,  G80 

5.187,818 

a.aa.m 

82,288.120 

70,206 

20,780 

Import*  and  export*  of  bullion  and  tptde,  January  I  to  June  SO. 


Docriptlon. 

1900. 

IWl. 

Coin  and  bDlllonexponed 

»2.'8«,6I1 

Ihiiiet,  See*,  tie. ,  January  1  to  June  Si 


DcnripUoD. 

1900. 

I«i. 

tl,fll».l»0 
IS,  587 
24.226 

•1.826,244 

1,8GS,842 

■•"■•"i 
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nNTTED   STATES-KOBE  TBADE. 


Tyadtvmihe  OmUd  SaU»  during  Ihefirtl  tix  monAt  of  1898-1901 
lUPOBTa. 

Aiticl«. 

I8K. 

1»».       '       IMO, 

I«>t. 

owiwo. 

^siisr 

Cotton,  r»iT 

tS,  297, 418 

M,iei 

6,811 

S:!S 

».0M 

3,8«2 
l.Wl 

•Si 

i 

2.eM 

aS2,487 
14, 4« 

ai 

l.WS 
4.78» 

ss 

21^181 
4;048 

s 

n,ne 
se 

iiw» 

lis 
as 

■"■3 

IS 

341440 
11,212 

ai 

483,478 
100,228 

118,771 

36.180 

iB,6&8,m 

181 

US 

S8.477 

li 

Machine^ 

18>,0>8 

U,U2 

Iran  screire,  bolt^  nata,  etc. . . . 

8.410 

12. 1« 

■■""a,M8' 

Sis 

73.  WS 

2J,Kt 
B,T86 

ts 

»;n. 

'!:S 
„!:£ 

s; 

1.884 

291880 

»,116 

3,778 

38,  M6 

ss 

27,216 

480,89) 

Go.dj^dlv.r.    .t^    pUtinum 

82.808 

Sgi;£?^r,^^s!r"" 

36,  GU 

37,208 
!,2»8;64B 

II 

261,044 

7,540,108 

7,M2.81S 

14,882,701 

8,048,181 

0M,«e8 

EXPORTS 

1808,864 
862 

SS 

78.278 

Is 

■3,666 

!;Sf 

14,882 

■:l 

2,994 

11 

ai 

1>,S86 
6,862 
2.2W 

1801, 068 

1731. 02O 

39,468 
881,810 
143  206 

23  372 
188,748 
236, 07& 
101  8M 

"1 

27,648 

'fS 

12,424 

10,763 

11 

'07e 

11 
'S;IS 

lis;  (to 

«.  166,686 
18,878 

11 

lSBi74£ 

IE 

16,818 

•!:3! 
■!;a 

9,225 

1482,666 

Tb»: 

466,472 
416.621 

Sis 
II 

1»,<74 
101884 

■■■i6;7Ji- 

""6,ra7" 

"is;  Mi' 

4SS 

ot^^^lSlJ?.:: ::::;: ::;::::;. 

4»,21! 

i^S 

i'UD 
1^726 

■■■■gliM" 
2.062 
1?.647 

— iis;828- 

12.064 

2.  Mi  222 

2.431,170 

2,802,6(B 

2.OT),8»4 

881.988 

•K.8BT 

REVIEW  OF  PKINOIPAL   EXPORTS   FROM   KOBE. 

Matting. — The  manufacture  of  matting  for  export  continues  to 
expand,  and  a  large  number  of  workers  are  now  employed  in  the 
industry.  Ttie  area  of  land  devoted  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  reed  or 
rush  from  which  matting  \a  made  showa  a  great  increase,  and  the  crop 
for  this  year  has  proved  exceptionally  gooa. 

Straw  braid. — The  export  of  straw  braid  from  Kobe  during  tbe  first 
six  months  of  1901  amounted  to  Kt96,965,  of  which  $183,088  worth 
was  exported  to  the  United  States.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  this  is  an  increase  of  $107,594  in  the  total  export 
and  a  decrease  of  $51,987  in  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  noted  that  last  year,  there  was  a  very  good  supply  of 
materials  and  a  vnry  favorable  market. 

Vamphar. — In  1899,  when  the  Government  monopoly  on  Formosa 
camphor  went  into  operation,  camphor  rose  from  67.50 yen  ($28.64)  to 
82  yen  ($40.84)  per  pienl  (133i  pounds).  At  that  time  it  was  thought 
that  the  exporters  of  Kobe,  whose  supplies  had  been  lai^ely  drawn 
from  Formoua,  would  in  the  future  have  to  get  them  from  the  main- 
htnd,  and  as  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  m  tbe  mainland  was  con- 
sidered limited,  the  dealers  in  Kobe  would  necessarily  suffer.  It  now 
seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  Japan  has  ample  raw  material 
from  which  the  trade  can  be  supplied,  independent' of  that  produced  iu 
Formosa. 

The  following  table  gives  the  fluctuation  in  price  per  picul  of  crude 
camphor  since  tne  Government  monopoly  went  into  operation; 


.Yen. 

Dollu*. 

"•» 

n.M) 

Is 

g«.w 

83.00 

IWO 
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There  are  two  products  of  crude  camphor  eiroorted  from  Kobe,  one 
being  produced  from  the  camphor  wood  in  Japan,  the  other  being 
produced  by  distillation  from  camphor  oil,  the  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  wood  in  Formosa.  The  Formosa  crude  camphor  also  comes 
to  this  market  for  export  and  refining. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  a  lai^e  refinery  at  Kobe,  which  is 
operated  in  the  interest  of  the  monopoly. 

There  are  several  other  retineries  here,  operated  in  the  interest  of 
general  trade. 

Tbe  Japan  production  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  Formosa  product, 
first,  on  account  of  quality,  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  mode  of 
packing.    The  Formosa  camphor  is  packed  in  zinc-lined  cases^and  in 
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consequence  retainn  the  moisture,  while  the  Japan  product  is  packed 
in  wooden  tubs,  which  allows  the  air  to  enter,  and  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  foreign  market  it  ia  aaid  to  be  in  better  condition  than 
that  packed  in  zinc. 

P&rcdain  ware.  — The  porcelain  ware  manufactured  annually  in  Japan 
amounts  to  about  $2,500,000,  of  which  about  {1,000,000  ia  exported  to 
foreign  countries. 

Formerly,  the  practice  was  to  use  wood  in  firing,  but  of  late  coal  or 
charcoal  have  been  substituted,  and  in  consequence  about  $250,000 
annually  is  saved  in  the  pi-ocess  of  manufacture.  The  ware  fired  with 
coal  at  first  showed  a  blackigh  tinge,  but  this  defect  has  sinc«  been 
overcome,  and  that  shown  recently  at  the  Kyoto  exhibition  from  the 
school  is  said  to  be  quite  free  from  this  blemish. 

S'uga. — Large  stocks  have  accumulat«d  in  the  godownsof  the  weav- 
ers, wnile  sales  are  only  half  what  they  were  last  year,  when  the  supply 
of  rawmaterial  was  ample  and  prices  cheap.  The  market  hasdeclmed 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  and  as  tne  present  prices  do  not  pay  expenses, 
many  weavers  are  suspending  busmess,  with  the  result  of  a  decrease 
in  the  output. 

Co^. — The  demand  (or  coal  in  Japan  is  said  to  be  so  great  that  the 
supply  is  quit«  inadequate,  despite  the  fact  that  the  output  has  increased 
by  20  to  30  per  cent. 

The  improvement  of  the  market  is  partly  attributed  to  the  settle- 
ment of  toe  Chinese  trouble,  and  partly  to  an  increase  in  the  export  of 
coal  to  south  China  and  Australia. 

7^.— The  new  crop  teas  firstappeared  on  the  marketon  April  29jliWl, 
but  did  not  begin  to  ai-rive  in  quantity  until  May  5.  Total  receipts  or 
these  to  June  30  were  70,000  piculs"  (9,331,000  poods),  as  against  68,000 
piculs  to  same  date  in  1900.  Weather  conditions  were  very  favorable 
for  the  growing  leaf,  and  quality  showed  some  improvement  over  last 
season,  the  improvement  being  more  marked  in  cup  than  in  leaf,  the 
latter  often  showing  signs  of  liasty  and  careless  manipulation;  but  in 
spite  of  its  rather  ragged  appearance,  it  fired  up  so  weli  Uiat  the 
naished  product,  as  shipped,  compared  fevorably  with  last  season's 
crop,  both  in  style  and  infusion. 

This  to  some  ext«nt  is  owing  to  a  decreased  product  from  several 
districts  from  which  inferior  teas  of  fairly  good  appearance  afe 
grown,  the  farmers  in  these  districts  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
raise  other  crops.  These  teas  are  Eoainly  used  for  mixing,  and  reduc- 
ing the  ccst  of  better  descnptions. 

Buying  by  exporters  began  on  May  6,  and  continued  on  a  liberal 
scale  during  that  and  the  following  month,  total  settlements  to  June 
30  being  65,000  piculs  against  66,000  piculs  at  same  date  last  year. 

The  market  opened  on  about  the  same  basis  as  last  year,  and  prices 
for  the  higher  grades  were  without  material  change  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  During  the  latter  month,  however,  with  more  lib- 
eral offerings  of  the  lower  descriptions,  prices  for  these  became  easier, 
and  at  the  close  they  were  procurable  at  50  cents  to  $1  below  prices 
ruling  at  same  date  in  previous  year. 

Rice, — It  is  believed  that  the  rice  crop  this  year  will  be  above  the 
average.      In   consequence,   quotations   on   the   rice  market  during 
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the  month  of  September  rapidly  declined  throughout  the  Empire. 
QuotatioQ»  for  forward  delivery  io  the  Osaka  Rice  Exchange,  which 
roee  to  over  17  yen  ($8.47)  per  koku  (4.96  bushels)  were  afterwards 
quoted  at  about  12  yen  ($5.98).  For  immediate  delivery  quotations 
ruled  high,  but  they  are  gradually  declining. 

Japan  imports  nee  from  Korea,  China,  Slam,  British  India,  and 
French  India  for  home  consumption,  on  account  of  cheapness  (thia 
amounted  to  $892,774  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901),  and  exports  the 
home  production  to  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  quality  and  the 
high  price  it  commands. 

The  Japanese  rice  has  a  better  appearance  and  the  grain  is  larger 
and  fuller  than  that  imported. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  Japanese  rice  exported  to 
various  countries  during  the  first  six  montha  of  this  year: 
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PRINCIPAL   IHPOBTS  AT  KOBE. 


The  followinj!^  tabulated  statistics,  compiled  from  the  Japan  Cotton 
Merchants'  Union,  show  the  number  of  hales  of  raw  cotton  imported 
from  the  different  countries  at  Kobe  from  January  to  October  5  of 
1900  and  1901: 
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The  estimated  weight  of  an  American  bale  of  cotton  is  about  500 
pounds,  Indian  about  400  pounds,  and  Chinese  about  100  pounds. 

There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  aggregate  trade;  but  an 
ir.crease  of  174,745  bales  is  noticeable  in  imports  of  Indian  gi^es  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1901  compared  with  uiose  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  1900,andadecreaseof  176,530 balesintheimporta of  Ameri- 
can gi-ades  for  the  same  period. 

The  relative  decrease  in  American  importations  is  largely  due  to  the 
high  price  of  the  staple  as  compared  with  the  Indian  product  during 
the  period  of  this  year  under  review,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  proportion 
of  the  cotton  imported  in  1900  was  held  over  in  stock  and  sold  this 
spring. 

The  deficit  is  mode  up  by  an  increase  in  the  import  of  Indutn  staples, 
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which  is  principally  due  to  the  speculative  element  which  in  the  last 
two  or  three  year»  has  developed  in  the  Japan  market;  that  in  to  say, 
when  prices  are  high,  it  is  con:jidered  safer  to  operate  in  Indian. 

The  stock  in  E^be  this  year  has  run  very  low.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1901,  there  were  about  23,000  bales,  of  which  about  3,000 
were  American. 

The  market  is  dull,  and  quotations  for  future  contracts  are  lower 
than  usual  for  the  month  of  October.  Mills  are  not  working  full 
time,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

The  market  for  American  middling  has  fluctuated  Ijetween  25  yen 
($12.45)  and  2S  yen  ($13.94)  per  picur(133i  pounds),  cost,  freight,  and 
insurance,  including  6  per  cent  for  tare  during  the  month  of  October, 

It  is  said  that  the  contracts  for  American  middling  of  the  current 
season  aggregate  about  50,000  bales  for  Japan,  the  Osaka  mills  taking 
the  greater  portion. 

The  following  exhibits  give  the  values  of  raw  cotton  imported  from 
the  different  countries  at  Kobe  for  the  first  six  mon^s  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year: 
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The  consnmption  of  wheat  flour  is  becoming  common  throughout 
the  Empire,  the  lower  grades  having  the  larger  demand. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  are  from  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington;  the  last,  being  cheapest,  has  the  preference. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  wheat  flour  imported  from 
the  different  countries  into  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year: 
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While  the  above  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  importations  of 
American  flonr  at  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  compared 
with  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1900,  they  further 
show  that  the  United  States  supplied  98  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
imoorte  for  the  period  under  review. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Australian  flour  imported  here.  No.  1  is 
a  hard  flour,  quoted  at  $3  a  barrel,  used  for  European  consumption; 
No,  2,  at  20  centa  less,  which  is  principally  used  for  Japanese  con- 
sumption and  a  small  portion  by  the  European  bakers  for  mixing  with 
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the  better  qualitj;  No.  3,  at  $2.55,  which  is  the  lowegt  gTBde'and  sold 
exclusively  for  Japanese  consumption.  These  quotations  are  f.  o.  b. 
BOUtherTr Australian  port^,  and  for  300  pounds. 

That  quoted  at  $8  per  barrel  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  "Qolden 
Gate"  or  "Crown"  at  13.25  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  coast  The  lowest  grade 
of  Australian  flour,  at  $2.55  f.  o.  b.  southern  Aostralian  ports,  is  sold 
in  this  market  to  compete  with  the  lowest  American  production,  but 
the  American,  beinf;  cheaper  and  whiter  in  appearance,  has  a  larger 
demand. 

The  Australian  flour  is  said  to  hare  more  body  to  it  than  the  Ameri- 
can, the  analysis  showing  18  per  cent  more  starchy  substance,  and 
yields  more  bread  to  the  pound  of  the  same  )?t^e,  due  to  climatic 
mfluence  and  soil.  The  Australian  wheat  is  principally  grown  in  the 
interior  and  is  like  that  of  the  Central  States,  while  that  grown  along 
the  seaboard  is  much  like  that  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Freights  between  Japan  and  the  various  Australian  southern  ports 
are  lower  than  those  from  the  Pacific  coast  by  $1.25  per  ton,  being 
$3.76  per  ton  for  the  Australian  ports,  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  |S 
for  the  Pacific  coast. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  Australia  has  in  freight  rates  over 
America,  she  can  not  compete  in  the  flour  market  on  account  of  her 
uncertainty  of  supply,  due  to  bed  seasons  and  severe  droughts  peculiar 
to  the  wheat  belt. 

There  are  many  small  mills  run  by  water  power  in  Japan,  and  a  few 
lai^er  ones  run  by  imported  machinery,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
coarse  grade  which  can  not  compete  with  the  imported  flour. 

American  flour  maintains  the  lead  over  all  other  productions,  first 
on  account  of  cheapness,  and,  second,  on  account  of  certainty  of  supply. 

What  is  known  as  "extra  family  flour,"  such  as  "Golden  Gate"  or 
"Crown,"  sells  at  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  coast,  and  is  principally 
handled  by  the  European  bakers,  the  fancy  grades  being  from  25  cente 
to  50  cento  dearer. 

This  market  requires  a  white  flour,  strong  in  gluten,  to  be  used  for 
bread,  cakes,  and  macaroni. 

There  is  a  good  market  here  for  cheap  grade  flour,  about  $2.45  per 
barr^,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  coast. 

LCBKICATINO  OILS. 

The  demand  for  lubricating  oil  is  increasing  year  by  year  with  the 
general  development  of  the  country.  Japan  is  now  ut^ing  modern 
machinery,  and  inconsequence  requires  special  oils  and  general  oils  of 
hi^  graae. 

Those  handled  In  this  market  are  all  kinds  of  mineral  lubricating, 
cylinder,  engine,  machine,  dynamo,  and  spindle  oils,  besides  a  variety 
of  special  oik,  such  as  air-compressor  oil,  oil  for  ice  machines,  etc. 

American  oils  have  practically  no  competition  from  other  countries, 
the  greatest  rivalry  being  from  the  Japanese  vegetable  and  mineral 
oils.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  native  mineral  ou  did  not  cut  much 
figure  in  this  market,  but  its  production  is  steadily  increasing;  con- 
sequently competition  from  that  source  is  growing.  There  is  a  strong 
pi-ejudice  among  Japanese  engineers  in  favor  of  the  native  vegetable 
oil  for  general  use  on  the  external  parts  of  engines  and  machinery, 
so  much  so  that  in  many  cases,  the  best  quality  of  American  mineral  _^ 
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lubricatiDg  ia  considered  as  unfit  for  use  without  a  fair  trial,  and  often 
without  a  trial  at  all.  In  addition  to  the  native  product,  large  quan- 
tities of  Ninchwang  cantor  or  bean  oils  are  used,  not  because  they  are 
better  than  the  American  mineral  lubricating  oil,  but  chiefly  from  the 
prejudice  arising  out  of  long-continued  use.  The  native  mineral  oil  is 
of  an  inferior  quality  and,  except  where  cheapness  in  price  only  is 
regarded,  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  displacing  American  lubricating 
oifto  any  extent.  The  native  product  is  improving,  however,  and  in 
time  will  doubtless  prove  a  more  serious  competitor. 

The  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  show  a  decrease  of  about  25  per 
cent.  This,  however,  can  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  trade,  as  deliveries  are  the  only  real  test.  For  the  period  of  this 
year  under  review,  there  has  been  a  fair  percentage  of  increase  in 
deliveries. 

The  excess  of  imports  of  last  year  over  the  current  year  is  dne  to 
importers  ordering  larger  supplies  than  were  required.  They  make 
requisition  on  their  home  offices  for  the  quantities  they  anticipate  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market,  and  if  their  anticipation  is  not 
realized,  the  surplus  is  carried  over  to  the  next  year;  hence  a  decrease 
is  shown  in  imports  for  that  year. 


In  connection  with  this  article,  which  is  taken  in  large  quantities 
from  the  United  States,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade,  which  is  sure  to  make  rapid 
progress  in  this  county.  Sole  and  upper  leathers  should  be  pushed 
with  every  possible  effort  in  this  market,  and  as  the  reputation  of 
American  goods  becomes  more  general,  the  trade  wiU  be  secured  and 
lai^Iy  increased. 


These  goods  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and 
at  times,  the  competition  is  quite  close.  The  United  States  products 
have  been  procurable  at  lower  figures  this  year  than  those  of  Germany, 
In  order  that  the  American  makers  mav  hold  the  market,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  quality  of  ^oods  and  metnod  of  packing  should  receive 
veiT  close  attention,  as  it  is  highly  essential  that  the  goods  should 
arrive  in  perfect  condition.  Deliveries  in  Japan  during  the  last  six 
months  have  been  rather  poor,  and  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  good 
utoc^  of  nails  on  band  which  are  being  disposed  of  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  importers. 


Belgian  No.  2  ia  mostly  imported  into  Japan,  and  if  the  American 
makers  can  by  any  means  meet  the  prices  necessarr  to  enter  this  field, 
a  very  large  amount  of  business  can  be  done,  llie  specifications  of 
sizes  are  numerous,  but  can  be  readily  obtained  on  application  to  any 
of  the  prominent  importing  firms  at  this  port. 

Belgian  iron  is  taken  In  bars,  rods,  angles,  tees,  plate,  sheets,  and 
hoops.  ,  -  I 
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This  article  ia  worthy  of  the  attention  of  American  manufacturers. 
At  tbe  present  time,  English  aheeta  are  used  exclusively,  both  in  plain 
and  corrugated  form.  Plain  sheets  should  be  packed  53  sheets  in  a 
skeleton  case  of  5  hundredweight,  size  being  6  oy  3  feet.  In  galvan- 
izing, if  the  liquor  could  be  so  composed  as  to  prevent  sweating,  scum, 
or  clouding  during  transit,  a  great  advantage  would  be  ^ined,  as 
owing  to  mis  fault,  serious  difficulties  have  arisen  with  shipments  of 
this  article. 


Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  American  steel,  and  with  energetic 
efforts,  there  la  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  market  can  be  cre- 
ated for  the  American  product.  Specifications  are  similar  to  those  for, 
Belgian  iron. 


The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  produce  machinery  of  all  classes 
is  universally  admitted,  but  in  order  to  induce  sales  of  the  same, 
exhibits  of  machines  in  actual  operation  are  necessary.  Particularly 
does  this  apply  to  medium-priced  labor-saving  devices,  which  would 
find  ready  sale  if  properly  placed  before  the  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  Sales  from  catalogues  only  are  next  to  impo^ible.  There 
are  many  thoroughly  reliable  tirms  in  Japan  who  would  willingly 
devote  attention  to  smaller  machines,  if  liberal  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  makers  were  forthcoming. 


Locks,  door  and  window  fittings,  etc.,  are  gradually  being  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Japan,  and  are  deserving  of  the  close  attention  of 
American  manufacturers.  Nuts,  bolts,  rivets,  screws,  etc.,  have  so  far 
been  mostly  imported  from  England  and  Germany,  but  in  these  lines 
there  is  also  room  for  sales  of  United  States  products. 


Japan  takes  good  quantities  of  English  iron  of  "Red  Ckr"  and 
"  Grartsberrie  "  brand;  the  former  is  quoted  by  importers  at  this  date 
at  53t  pence  ($1.08)  per  pioul  of  133i  pounds;  " Gartsherrie "  about  10 
pence  (20  cents)  per  picul  higher.  American  pig  iron  has  been  sam- 
pled in  Japan  and  is  very  satisfactory,  and  if  it  could  be  laid  down  to 
meet  the  competition  of  English  iron,  good  business  would  certainly 
te  forthcoming. 

ZWC  SBBmS  JtXD  PLATBB. 

These  are  imported  in  very  considerable  quantities  from  England, 
the  former  being  largely  used  as  lining  for  cases  in  which  matehes  are 
shipped,  and  known  as  No.  2  zinc  sheet.  It  is  packed  in  casks  of  5 
hundredweight. 

Zinc  plat&s  for  immersion  in  boilers  are  also  used  in  good  quantities. 


.  Goot^  Ic 
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Waltham  and  KeyBtone  watches  are  well  known  in  this  market,  and 
their  sale  is  incre-asing,  but  thej  still  represent  a  very  small  proportion 
as  compared  with  cheap  Swiss  watches. 

Clock  movements  are  imported  and  put  into  cases  which  are  being 
made  in  Japan. 

Efforts  Dave  been  made  to  establish  and  work  watch  and  clock  fac- 
tories in  Japan,  but  the  product  of  these  bae  so  far  been  poor  and 
somewhat  insignificant  in  quantity. 

BTBBL  BAIU. 

The  price  of  steel  rails  determines  the  country  from  which  they  are 
to  be  imported,  whether  it  be  America,  England,  or  a  continental 
natioD,  as  any  one  of  these  is  able  to  produce  rails  to  suit  Japanese 
specifications. 

Ordinarily,  the  price  for  American  rails  of  weights  from  50  pounds 
per  yard  up  is  lower  than  the  quotations  from  any  other  country,  but 
on  light-weight  rails,  America  nas  not  as  yet  been  able  to  compete  to 
any  great  extent  witb  continental  or  English  prices.     The  rail  orders 

fiven  out  in  Japan  are  not  large,  as  compared  with  orders  obtained  at 
ome  or  in  some  other  countnes.  Nevertheless,  if  the  rail  trade  is  to 
be  kept  upon  a  business  basis,  manufacturers  must  give  it  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  in  the  past.  In  some  instances,  manufacturers  have 
refused  to  quote  prices  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  work.  If  they 
expect  to  maintam  the  rail  trade,  they  must  give  the  Kame  attention  to 
Japanese  orders  as  they  do  to  home  orders,  otherwise  other  countries 
will  get  a  hold  on  the  business  which  will  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  manufacturers. 


A  large  majority  of  all  locomotive  superintendents  in  thu  section  of 
Japan  mvor  American  locomotives.  This  is  due  partlv  to  the  fact 
that  they  can  ordinarily  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Eng- 
lish locomotives;  but  a  more  important  point,  to  which  the  progres- 
sive Japanese  engineer  gives  ^reat  weight,  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
locomotives  are  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  A  prominent  road  in 
this  vicinity  recently  purchased  10  English  locomotives,  which  were 
identically  the  same  as  a  number  of  locomotives  which  they  had  pur- 
chased just  ten  years  before.  Such  a  statement  can  not  be  qade  of 
American  locomotives. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Japanese  engineers  prefer  the 
finish  given  to  English  locomotives  to  that  which  they  find  on  the 
American,  as  it  is  much  better  in  every  respect.  This  is  not  an  essential 
point  in  the  service  which  a  locomotive  will  give,  but  nevertheless,  has 
great  weight  with  the  engineers. 

If  the  American  locomotive  manufacturers  desire  to  increase  their 
sales,  thev  should  send  as  their  representatives  here  engineers  who  are 
thoroughly  posted  on  every  detail  of  the  locomotives  they  are  trying 
to  sell. 

KKROemiB  OIL. 

For  the  period  under  review,  there  has  been  a  continual  increase  in 
deliveries  of  American  oil,  especially  the  "Atlantic"  brand,  which 
commands  from  4  to  5  cents  more  per  case  of  10  gallons  than  any  other 
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from  America.  Although  the  financial  depression  has  lieen  keenly 
felt  in  other  lines  of  trade  during  this  period,  American  oil  deliveries 
showed  R  ^in  over  last  year,  while  deliveries  of  oil  produced  in  other 
countries  showed  a  decrease;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  this  gain  was 
made  while  American  oil  was  held  at  an  advanced  rate,  "Atlantic"  oil 
in  good  tins  and  case  being  quoted  at  2.96  yen  (11.47)  to  2.91  yen 
($1A5)  against  bulk  oil  in  second-hand  tins  at  2.43  yen  («1.21)  to  2.18 
yen  (tl.09),  which,  taking  the  extreme,  is  a  difference  of  73  sen  {36 
cents)  per  case  of  10  gallons. 

The  increased  demand  for  American  oil  in  this  market  has  caused 
importers  of  Russian  case  oil  to  discontinue  the  importation  of  the 
"Anchor"  brand. 

Except  for  stocks  on  hand  January  1,  the  imports  of  bulk  oil  were 
from  Borneo,  some  being  exclusively  fuel  oil. 

International  Oil  Com.pamy,  Limited. — Tbia  company  wasorganized 
last  year  by  representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  t<^ether  with  prominent  Japanese  capitalists,  to  exploit  the 
native  oU  fields  in  Echigo  and  Hokkaido,  the  subscribed  capital 
being  10,000,000  yen  (*4,980,000),  and  paid-up  capital  2,500,000  yen 
($1,S5,0<K)).  As  the  company  only  commenced  to  refine  oil  subsequent 
to  June  30,  no  definite  information  is  as  yet  at  hand.  At  present,  no 
product  has  been  developed  by  the  company.     The  crude  oil  produced 


\iy  native  companies  is  purchased  and  refined  by  this  company,  thus 
enabling  them  to  supply  a  better  iliuminant  in  competition  with 
Japanese  companies.    Their  refinery  is  located  at  Naoyetsu. 


New  duty  on  kerosene. — After  the  six  months'  notice  provided  for  by 
treaty,  a  new  scaleof  import  duty  on  kerosene  oil  went  intoeffect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  doubling  existing  rates.  Old  duty:  0.016  sen  (t  cent)  per  gallon  in 
cases,  equaling  16  sen  (8  cents!  per  case;  0.010  sen  (icent)  per  gallon  in 
bulk,  equaling  10  sen  (5  cents)  per  10  gallons.  New  duty:  0.032  sen 
(IJ  cents)  per  gallon  in  cases,  equaling  32  sen  {12  cents)  per  case;  0.020 
sen  (1  cent)  per  gallon  in  bulk,  equaling  20  sen  (10  cents)  per  10  gallons. 

Owing,  however,  to  lower  prices  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  scarcely  any  fluctuation  in  prices  at  the  time  the  new  duty 
went  into  efEect,  and  to-day,  November  6,  the  market  quotations  of 
new  duty-paid  oil  are:  "Atlantic,"  3.02  yen  ($1.50);  "Chester,"  2.88 
yen  {l|1.43),  and  bulk,  2.20  yen  ($1.10).  The  increase  in  price  com- 
pared with  quotations  on  June  30  is  due  more  to  the  season  of  the  year 
than  to  the  new  duty,  as  native  dealers  sell  at  a  smaller  profit  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter. 

American  brands  of  oil,  valuing  only  2^  cents  per  case  of  10  gallons 
in  six  months,  closed  73  sen  (36  cents)  above  bulk  oil,  and  yet  deliv- 
eries showed  an  increase  over  last  year.  Bulk  oil  lowered  121  cents  a 
case  in  six  months  trying  to  increase  deliveries,  but  without  success. 


There  has  been  much  improvement  during  the  last  two  years  in 
packing  goods  in  the  United  States  destined  tor  this  port.  It  is  said 
that  those  manufacturers  who  have  had  experience  in  foreign  trade 
pack  their  goods  well,  some,  in  fact,  better  than  European  manu- 
facturers. 

There  are  others,  however,  who  have  had  limited  experience  in 
packing  for  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  this  class  who  put  up  their  goodsj  c 
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as  they  would  for  railway  transportation  in  the  United  States,  using 
wood  much  too  light  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  articles 
reach  the  consignee  in  a  damaged  and  broken  condition,  and  when  the 
claim  for  loss  is  made  on  the  transportation  -company  its  plea  is  insuf- 
ficient and  insecure  packing. 

Machine^  and  otner  heavy  articles  often  appear  to  be  very  badly 
packed.  Manufacturers  usually  mark  goods  "1  ragile"  or  "This  side 
up  with  care;"  this  no  doubt  serves  a  good  purpose  in  countries  where 
the  workmen  can  read  these  cautions,  but  here,  where  the  coolies  who 
handle  the  goods  do  not  understand  English,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
notice,  and  Uiis  is  an  additional  reason  why  care  should  be  taken  in 
packing. 

SHIFFINa  AT  KOBE. 

The  following  taoies  show  the  shipping  of  the  several  countries' 
named  entered  and  cleared  at  Kobe  for  the  first  six  months  of  1901,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year: 
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JAFANKBE  BHIPPnTQ. 


Daring  the  last  three  yearB,  the  ithipping  of  the  Empire  shows  an 
increase  of  about  300  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  some 
100,000,  there  being  in  a<1dition  some  3,000  saihng  vessels. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  large  steamers  is  especially  noticeable. 
In  1896,  there  was  only  1  steaoier  said  to  be  above  5,000  tons,  while 
at  present  there  are  201  steamers  above  this  tonnage.  The  increase  of 
large  steamers  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  foreign  services  by  means 
of  subsidies. 

According  to  the  latest  return  made  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Eoisha, 
the  company's  fleetconsista  of  67  steamers,  of  which  23  are  ocean  liners. 
The  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  the  fleet  amounts  to  201,045,  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  Ming  126,847.  The  total  passenger  accommodation  is 
556  first-class  cabins,  155  second-class  cabins,  and  third-class  accommo- 
dations for  10,774  passengers. 

An  increase  in  the  Settle-Hongkong  line  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  is  repoiled,  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the  trade 
between  America  and  the  Far  East.  Some  time  ^o,  the  company 
decided  to  build  3  large  steamers  of  5,000  tons  each  to  place  on  this 
line;  2  of  these  steamers  are  now  on  the  line,  the  other  is  expected 
shortly.  These  8  boats,  with  the  3  already  on  the  line,  will  give  a 
fortnightly  service  between  Seattle  and  Hongkong,  and  as  the  new 
steamers  are  first-class  in  every  respect,  they  will  no  doubt  be  well 
patronized.  The  ports  of  call  from  Seattle  are  Victoria,  B.  C,  Yoko- 
nama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong.  The  fortnightly  service  com- 
menced from  June  this  year. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  fleet  of  steamers,  at  the  end  of  January, 
1900,  consisted  of  81  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonn^fe  of  62,161,  an 
increase  of  17,168  tons  as  compared  with  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year.  During  last  year,  3  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonn^e  of  6,066 
were  built,  and  18  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,611  purchased. 

TRANSPOBTATIOlf  FBOH  UNITED   eiTATE8. 

Transportation  from  America  compares  favorably  with  that  from 
Europe,  for  the  reason  that  practically  all  goods  dipped  from  the 
Atlantic  States  to  Japan  come  here  in  English  vessels.  Shipments 
from  the  Paciflc  coast  are  partly  made  by  Ainerican  ships  and  partly 
by  those  of  English  and  Japanese  lines. 

FRBIQHT  RATES. 

Since  last  year,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rates  of  freight  by 
steamers  from  this  port  to  Pacific  coast  porta  and  thence  by  railroad 
to  central  points  in  the  United  States,  the  combination  entered  into  by 
steamship  and  railroad  agents  in  San  Francisco  last  year  having  been 
strictlv  maintained. 

Freights  by  steamers  via  Suez  Canal  to  New  York  have  also  ruled 
steady,  under  the  rate  by  steamer  and  railroad. 

Sailing  vessels  to  New  York  have  been  rather  neglected,  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  heretofore  carried  by  them  having  been  directed  to  the 
8t«amer  and  railroad  route. 
H.  Doc.  320-:— 69 
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Rates  have  been  as  follows: 

Bills  of  lading  by  steamer  to  Pacific  coast  ports,  $5  per  ton  meas- 
uretneat. 

Bills  of  ladiog  by  steamer  to  Pacific  ports  and  tbeoce  by  railroad 
to  all  central  points  in  the  United  States,  $10  per  ton  measurement  for 
general  merchandise,  H  cents  per  pound  for  tea,  and  1^  cents  per 
pound  for  matting.  The  rates  for  tea  and  matting  are  a  fraction 
lower  than  last  year,  being  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  less  on  the 
former  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  the  latter. 

Bills  of  lading^ by  steamer  via  Suez  Canal  to  New  York,  $7.30,  and 
sailing  vessel  to  New  York,  $4,87  per  ton  measurement. 


There  being  no  American  banks  in  Japan,  our  business  is  done 
through  the  medium  of  English  institutions,  which  are  conducted  as 
in  England. 

If  there  were  American  banking  facilities  in  Japan,  the  probability 
is  that  the  competition  would  be  productive  of  good  results  to  Amer- 
ican trade. 

JAFAN&SB  INDUBTBIES. 
BHIPBUILDINO.      - 

J^obe. — The  first  steamer  built  by  the  Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Yard 
for  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (the  largest  steamship  companv  in  the 
Empire)  was  launched  on  the  22d  of  May  this  year.  The  vessel,  which 
is  qualified  to  receive  the  shipbuilding  encouragement  bounty,  is  built 
of  steel  and  has  a  displacement  of  1,100  tons.  Her  length  over  all  is 
180  feet,  width  26  feet  4  inches,  and  her  draft  13  feet.  The  engines 
are  to  be  triple  compound  type,  with  an  estimated  horsepower  of  700, 
which  is  calculated  to  give  the  vessel  a  speed  of  11  knots. 

The  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company  launched  another  boat  on  the  28tli 
of  August,  oixiered  by  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  which  is  also  qualified 
to  receive  a  bounty  under  the  shipbuilding  encouragement  law,  and  is 
a  single-screw  steel  vessel  measuring  220  feet  in  length,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,700.  Her  draft  is  14  feet  9  mches,  and  she  will  be  fitted  with 
triple-expansion  engines  of  1,000  horsepower.  The  contract  speed  ia 
12  knots. 

Osaka. — In  September  last,  the  Osaka  Iron  Works  Shipbuilding 
Yard  launched  the  largest  vessel  yet  built  at  Osaka.  The  vessel  is  of 
steel,  and  is  for  the  Yangtse  service  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  She 
is  a  shallow -draft,  twin-screw  steamer,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,200, 
And  built  to  the  highest  class  of  the  Japanese  Board  of  Trade.  Her 
length  is  269  feet,  depth  25  feet  3  inches,  and  beam  40  feet.  She  is  to 
be  fitted  with  two  sets  of  triple-expansion  engines,  with  an  estimated 
horsepower  of  1,200;  her  contracted  speed  is  11  knots. 


Osaka.— The  Railway  Carriage  Manufacturing  Company  of  Osaka 
has  constructed  a  locomotive  engine  of  about  31  tons  in  weight,  with 
a  boiler  capacity  to  attain  a  speed  of  80  miles  an  hour,  which  was 
given  an  official  trial  on  the  18th  of  September  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  has  been  purchased  by  the  Formosan  authorities  as  agreed. 
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The  cost  is  estimated  as  over  10  per  cent  below  those  imported,  and 
when  the  freight  from  Europe  and  America  is  included,  the  cost  is 
claimed  to  be  still  further  reduced. 

It  is  stated  that  Japanese  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  engine 
will  prove  as  durable  as  those  imported  from  abroad. 


The  construction  of  an  additional  building  to  the  Kobe  branch  of  the 
Formosan  camphor  bureau  at  Odo  (Kobe)  and  Ute  improvement  of 
machinerv  and  plant  having  been  completed,  operations  of  refining 
camphor  have  commenced. 


The  Osaka  Iron  Works  during  the  first  mrt  of  this  year  ip'^e  and 
delivered  1,500  tons  of  iron  pipe  for  the  Osaka  city  watervorks,  and 
reoeived  a  further  order  for  the  same  quantity,  co  be  delivered  not 
later  than  the  end  of  September  this  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  works 
are  in  position  to  supply  some  15  tons  a  day. 


Formerly,  much  broken  ^lass  was  imported  into  Japan  from  Eui-ope 
and  America,  but  this  has  since  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  importation. 

The  Japanese  are  now  making  glass  from  raw  material,  from  which 
electric  lamps  and  other  simple  goods  are  manufactured,  the  wiodow 
glass  and  plate  glass  being  imported. 

Several  attempts  have  oeen  made  by  the  Japanese  to  produce  plate 
glass,  but  8o  far  they  have  failed. 


The  Mitsui  Bank  has  recently  commenced  its  own  warehousing  busi- 
ness at  Onohama  (Kobe),  where  it  has  a  landing  stage,  commodious 
sheds,  and  solid  brick  warehouses  covering  about  5  acres,  thus  offering 
every  facility  for  landing,  transportation,  and  shipment  of  goods,  et^. 

This  enables  the  foreign  firms  in  Kobe  to  dispense  with  much  of  the 
private  go-down  system,  to  their  own  advantage  in  reduction  of 
expenses  and  minimizing  trouble,  and  to  the  advsnt^e  of  the  city  in 
general. 

COTTON  BPIMNINO. 

OsaMa. — Owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  the  want  of 
operatives,  the  companies  have  been  prevented  from  increasing  their 
production  of  yarn  to  meet  the  increased  demand,  and  complaints  are 
now  heard  of  a  slackness  of  supply.  The  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion has  suddenly  advanced,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  of 
trade  in  the  interior,  due  to  the  success  of  the  rice  crop. 

The  companies  are  now  trying  to  enlarge  the  number  of  operatives, 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  production  of  yarn.  The  number 
now  engE^^  is  10  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  number  employed 
during  the  summer,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  at  present  in  the  supply 
of  raw  cotton  and  the  poorness  of  the  cjuality  oi  that  obtainable,  the 
prodnction  has  not  increased  in  proportion.  ,  ,,     ,    Cii,^0<?lc 
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The  Orieatal  Printing  Company,  Limited,  is  located  od  the  oat- 
skirts  of  Kyoto,  where  a  large  piece  of  ground  has  been  secured  and 
lofty  and  roomy  workebop  erected,  an  enterprise  established  specially 
for  the  making  and  printing  of  cigarette  boxes. 

All  the  macninery  is  of  the  latest  type  and  mostly  imported  from 
the  United  States,  one  or  two  special  machines,  however,  being  from 
Germany.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor.  There  are 
trfo  foreign  printers  employed,  and  one  foreign  lithographic  artist. 

The  capital  of  this  undertaking  is  said  to  be  two-flf  uis  American  and 
three-fiftos  Japanese,  while  the  business  is  conducted  on  American 
principles. 

PDBa  KILK. 

The  Kobe  Gyunyu  Mekkin  Gosfai  Kaisba  (milk  bacilli  destroring 
company)  has  recently  erected  and  opened  to  the  public  well-fitt«l 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  city  with  pure  milk. 

The  machinery  employed  was  imported  from  Germany,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  the  most  modem  type. 

To  avoid  adulteration,  the  company  will  have  no  agents,  and  the  milk 
will  be  supplied  direct  to  consumers. 

NVff  PAPKB  HILL. 

The  paper  mill  at  Takasago,  which  is  33  miles  from  Kobe,  having 
been  completed,  the  machinery  was  tested  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  on 
tJbe  17th  of  the  same  month  some  paper  was  made. 

The  machinery  of  the  mill  is  intended  to  turn  out  some  23,000  pounds 
of  paper  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Kobe  Paper  Mill  has  been  incorporated  with  the  mill  at  Takasago 
and  the  new  "mill  will  be  called  The  Kobe  Paper  Mill  at  Takasago. 


An  exhibition  of  Japanese  manufactures  and  products,  supported  by 
the  cities  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka  and  twenty-four  adjoining  ^refecbires, 
was  opened  at  Kyoto  on  the  12tb  of  September  this  year,  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  home  industries. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
GHANass  IN  cuaroKB  Dunn. 


Alcohol. — Changed  from  250  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  specific  duty  of 
42  sen  (21  cents)  per  liter  (0.2642  gallon). 

Petroleum.— la  tanks,  1  sen  (4  cent)  per  gallon;  in  casks,  10  per 
cent,  and  in  tins.  1.6  sen  (f  cent)  per  gallon;  changed  to  3  sen  (1 
cent)  per  gallon  in  bulk,  and  3.2  sen  (If  cents)  per  gallons  in  tins. 

JMrrUMi^factured  tobacco  and  anvif. — Changed  from  100  per  cent 
to  160  per  cent. 

Beer,  porter,  and  stout. — Changed  from  25  per  cent  to  10.4  sen 
(5.17  cents)  per  liter  (0.2642  gallop. 

These  changes  to  t^e  effect  on  and  after  October  1,  19GL         , 


The  cti8toin&  brokers  law  which  took  effect  od  and  after  July  1,  this 
Tear,  provides  that  the  personal  status  of  an  applicant  shall  be  verified 
by  the  mayor  of  the  port  where  the  applicant  is  to  carry  on  busineaa. 

Tliose  who  desire  to  be  customs  brosers  must  obtain  licenses  from 
the  director  of  customs  controlling  that  district,  and  must  deposit 
money  or  negotiable  security  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  according 
to  the  rate  determined  by  the  minister  of  finance;  but  the  amount  of 
security  must  not  be  leas  than  5,000  yen  ($2,490). 

The  brokers  are  to  fix  their  rate  of  charges  and  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  local  superintendent  of  customs. 

Any  infringement  of  the  regulations  will  render  the  broker  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  yen  ($498). 


I  would  especially  draw  the  attention  of  exporters  to  the  &ct  that 
certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  a  large  number  of  articles 
imported  into  Japan.  With  this  certificate,  the  duty  is  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  conventional  tariff,  and,  under  tlie  "most-favored-nation" 
clause,  at  the  lowest  rate  obtained  by  any  of  the  countries  with  whom 
treaties  have  been  made.  Without  this  certificate,  the  duty  is  charged 
at  the  statutory  tariff  rate,  which  is  in  every  case  higher  than  the 
conventional. 

Among  the  articles  coming  under  this  condition  are  clocks,  locomo- 
tives and  parts  thereof,  printing  machinery,  condensed  milk,  buttons 
of  all  kinas,  hats,  certain  chemicals  and  dves,  paints,  glass  (plain  and 
manufactured),  leather,  pig  iron,  rails,  an^  several  other  metals,  can- 
dles, printing  paper,  sugar,  cotton  yam,  etc.  In  making  shipments,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  consult  the  official  tariff  compilation,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  any  of  the  Japanese  consulates. 

MBTKIC  BYSTEM. 

The  Japanese  have  not  abandoned  their  old  weights  and  measures  in 
favor  of  the  metric  system,  but  have  legalized  the  employment  of  the 
two  methods  of  reckoning  side  by  side,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Jap- 
anese weights  shall  be  taken  as  the  stendard. 

The  metric  system  has  not  come  into  general  use,  as  the  Japanese 
prefer  their  old  style. 

Japanese  engineers,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  merchant  understand 
the  English  weights  and  measures,  but  they  invariably  calculate  by 
their  own  meth(3. 


Depression  in  trade. — There  has  been  much  depression  in  business 
circles  here  this  vear.  Commerce  has  suffered  heavily  by  reason  of 
the  Chinese  ti-oubles.  Until  recently,  it  was  growing  in  that  country 
by  ]^ps  and  bounds.  The  disorganization  of  trade  in  China  due  to 
the  disturbances  of  the  last  twelve  months  has  proved  a  very  heavy 
blow  to  Japanese  industrial  prosperity. 

During  1899  and  the  early  part  of  last  year,  trade  at  this  port  showed 
much  activity;  markets  were  good,  and  in  consequence  aelivery  was 
readily  taken.    After  the  outbreak  of  the  Chiaa  troubles,  the  favorable 
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cooditions  underwent  a  rapid  change,  cauaing  complaints  of  increased 
depression,  of  full  godowns,  uid  refusals  to  take  delivery  on  a  f&Uing 
market. 

Japan,  with  her  inadequate  means,  is  very  Bensitive  to  any  change 
in  the  condition  of  business.  The  wave  of  prosperity  appears  to  reach 
her  last  and  it  often  recedes  from  her  first,  and  her  present  financial 
status  is  therefore  a  most  natural  one. 

Improvement  in  trade. — There  has  been  an  improvement,  however, 
in  the  delivery  of  goods  since  the  latter  part  of  September.  Godowns 
which  were  packed  to  overflowing  for  months  past  have  begun  to 
empty,  and  delivei-ies  are  being  taken  of  goods  which,  it  seemed  a  little 
while  ago,  could  only  be  cleared  by  declaring  the  contracts  canceled 
and  selling  at  auction.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  activity — deple- 
tion of  stocks  and  an  increase  in  the  demand  from  the  interior. 

So  long  as  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  outturn  of  the  rice  crop,  bosi- 
ness  continued  inactive,  but  this  doubt  baring  been  removed,  the 
farmers  are  anticipating  their  receipts  by  expending  their  hoarded 
savings  in  the  purchase  of  articles  that  they  would  have  done  without, 
if  the  crop  had  proved  deficient. 

A  few  months  ago,  there  were  but  few  new  contracts,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  the  payment  of  money  that  had  fallen  due.  There  is  a 
change  in  this  respect  already.  Trade  is  improving.  Many  new  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  since  September  last,  and  prompt  payment  is 
being  made  on  old  contracts.  It  is  also  observed  that  gold,  which  had 
almost  disappeared  from  circulation,  is  again  being  used  in  ordinary 
transactions,  which  indicates  that  less  specie  is  now  required  to  pay 
Japan's  indebtedness  abroad.  The  present  signs  indicate  a  gradual 
passing  away  of  the  depression  from  which  Japan  has  long  suffered. 
China,  Japan's  principal  market,  appears  to  be  graduaUv  settling 
down.  The  result  is  that  her  exporte  continue  steady  and  ner  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  is  being  reduced. 

It  is  the  agricultural  interest  in  Japan  that  is  the  real  backbone  of 
the  countrv,  and  it  must  remain  so  until  she  has  extended  and  improved 
ber  manuractures. 

Samttkl  V.  Lyon, 

Consul. 

HiOGO  (Kobe),  Japan,  November  7, 1901. 


For  the  year  1900,  the  general  trade  of  the  island,  as  compared  with 
1899,  remains  about  stationary.  Exports  show  no  great  tendencv  to 
increase,  but  imports  in  many  lines  show  some  growtti.  If  we  exclude 
the  import  of  rice  for  the  two  yeara  mentioned,  the  total  trade  shows 
an  increase  of  about  tl, 000,000.  Including  rice,  we  find  a  decrease  of 
$209,824.  The  principal  features  of  the  trade  for  the  year  under 
review  are  the  increase  of  imports  via  Japan  and  the  eulai^ed  con- 
sumption of  American  oil. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  trade  of  Formosa  passes  through 
two  channels.  There  is  the  trade  with  China  and  foreign  lands  via 
China  and  Hongkong,  which  passes  through  the  customs  and  is 
recorded  by  them,  and  the  free  trade  (with  flie  exception  of  a  few 
articles)  with  Japan  and  foreign  countries  via  Japan,  which  is  recorded 
in  the  harbor  returns. 
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Imports  for  1900,  from  or  via  Hongkong  and  China,  as  given  in  the 
customs  returns,  show  a  decrease  of  ^350,063  as  compared  with  1899. 
This  is  due  wholly  to  the  abnormal  import  of  rice  during  1899,  brought 
in  to  meet  the  unusual  demand  caused  by  a  local  crop  failure.  If  we 
exclude  rice  from  the  returns  of  1899  and  1900,  we  find  an  increase 
ia  imports  of  $212,488.  Imports  for  the  same  period  from  or  via 
Japan  show  an  increase  of  *310,712.  There  is  thus  a  total  increase 
(excluding  ricej  of  $523,200. 

It  is  intei-estmg  to  note  that  the  import  trade  is  being  gradually 
transferred  to  Japan,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Imporu  from   or  via   Boagkong  bihI 
Imporu  from  or  rla  Japui  * 

Total  Imports 

Feroentase  Hnngbong  and  China 

Percentage  lapta 


■4,31&.501     K,«a, 


•  Vide  ci 


>>  Vide  barbor  retanii. 


FOBEIOX   IMPORTS   VIA   HONOEONO  AND  CHINA. 

The  statistics  following  deal  with  the  import  of  foreign  goods  via 
or  from  Hongkong  and  China.'  With  the  exception  of  sugar,  cement, 
and  f  urnitui-e,  there  are  few  goods  of  actual  Hongkong  origin  imported. 
Hongkong  being  a  large  wholesale  center  as  well  as  port  of  transship- 
ment, foreign  goods  from  England,  United  States,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  are  often  declared  as  of  that  origin,  which  accounts  for  the 
frequent  appeai'ance  of  Hongkong  in  the  table  following.  Further- 
more, foreign  goods  are  frequently  passed  at  the  customs  without  a 
statement  as  to  countr^y  of  origin,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
share  credited  to  the  individual  countries  is  often  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  impoi-t. 


ISM. 

WOO. 

MUhi. 

"IS" 

Jap^ 
yen. 

Valoeln 

Principal  places  o(  declared 
origin. 

Anna,  clocks,  watchea,  Instrumenta. 
tools,  and  machinery : 
Balances,  meaauring  scales,  and 

Clock^standlDg and  hanging... 

1,TW 
«,<]11 
7,469 
S.-K6 

9J6 

6.877 
10,  SOT 

tits 

2.0M 
2,888 
B.M7 

OermaDT,  n,78Z;  England, 
aerminy,  tXS:  England, 
England.  12,731. 

■"^ftSMi,"»'"""— 

■There  are  three  itema  eiven  in  the  table  which  cover  articlee  that  were  not 
imported  via  or  from  Hoagkong  or  China,  namely:  "Raits,"  188,437  yen;  "bolta 
ana  nuts  for  rails,"  22,973  yen,  which  were  received  from  the  United  States  via 
Japan  butare  placed  in  these  returns  aa  thev  entered  and  paid  duty  at  the  Fonnoea 
port  Takow;  and  "eteam  vessels"  from  England,  111,270  yen,  tnia  item  being  a 
small  dredge  shipped  to  Keluog  and  paying  duty  there.  I C 
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UM. 

woo. 

ArOdea. 

yen. 

Value  In 

Japaneee 

yen. 

Value  In 
United 

Btsteg 

Prlndpta  placei  of  declu«d 
Mfsln. 

Aimi,  clonks,  untchM,  etc.— Cont'd. 

2.S22 

6,077 

2:8»4 

•!;iS 

SfSS."-" 

*,(»7 

2.004 

™i.a«'>  ""«■"■ 

81. 7W 

3S.0W 

18,880 

""sasi^rr:^!^-: 

2,785 

■l-s 

bd)mo 

4;S 

8,788 
110.188 

ai.685 
^GU 

1:268 

11 

7.810 
S^S78 

!:S 

US.  in 

'■t^ 

Hongkong,  IB88^  Oermuij, 

U87 
31.087 

u.ssa 

6,SM 

It.tK 

S7.841 

11 

■Is 

"■*"i*"ffi.''""^'™«- 

ss,"ir.is."*.r:!°".":: 

19,866 
3.B7S 
M..06g 

12,288 

MO 

88,  MB 

8,806 
47.839 

8«.S^ 

isSWS:™"' 

^rta™^  ""^ 

tta™. 

EgfUad.W. 

Vageiiibies,  gM«)  OT  diy  and 

nltad. 

Do. 

"^T-U 

United      sunt*.      17,001: 

i«>,846 

'isSiSaia'.— 

1,218.8»4 

1.21 8.  «B 

808.218 

11,788 

u,sei 

11.7SS 

li 

2,m 

'!:S 

11,  «M 

1;i 

{:!S 
i;i77 

7.'J8B 

s 

HI! 

8.0W 

B,7SI 

^'iSd'h^orilocklDg* 

n^luid,  fne:     Oermanr. 

12,010 

ToW,  Inoludiiie    uneno- 
meialed  orUde*. 

m,77i 

11S.SM 

M,m 

•""^^T^.-^.r^r:.. 

aw 

1,296 

l.KU 
2.1S& 

8,0M 
S.TSI 
2.868 

K,HI2 

«.i8: 

1.152 

11 

2,761 

a.wii 

678 

Cuophoi  Borneo  and  blumea  or 

BnOrti'lndU.J«T. 

Do.    ^->                1 

Gooi^le 


abia;  japan. 


urn. 

uoo. 

AMolM. 

'■ir= 

Value  to 
J«4>aDeN 

Value  hi 

'™*'*'Si«:°"'"^ 

a.  808 

U.a68 

3,m,tm 
i,e«i 

iii 

1U.8U 

8.778 
S8.tt6 
8.W 

1,181 

:'i 

ihIssi 

•8,880 

28,718 

002 
78,102 

»^n»,«.;T.. 

0^  torm^di^  purpoMi  (bi 

^,»,„. 

^X'tS*^"""" 

^°^kr^5L""'"- 

8, 031. 407 

S,<M,tOt 

1.882,1» 

DtMt  colon,  and  palnti: 

1 

■tffi 

liOTl 

^A-S. 

SSfir'''^ 

All  othai  dyea,  colon,  and  polnti 

"S-a-aa."""- 

79,770 

»,iet 

80,668 

8,  no 

S.213 

Stio 

8,100 

2.860 

QUm,  wliidov.imcoloi«d 

togond,  »,«»;  Belglna. 
S.d.«40. 

iSiffi'sa."-- 

18,301 

13,  MS 

8,478 

amiu  and  leeds: 

lin.MS 

a,  MS 

112,  UO 

ja,oiB 

8,888 

11.006 
4,418 

g«nch  IndlMiMUi  China. 

All  otber  gTfLlnB  and  weds ..... . 

India,  KOI;  djnol 

Total,    Inelndlos   tUtcDD- 
meraled  article 

i,7T8,ra» 

862,  MO 

178,470 

Honu.  iTOiT.  lUna,  bolT,  BhellR,  «eo.: 

m 

1,887 

010 

Total,    incladii«    niMnii- 
numted  ortlclei. 

3,»1 

8.888 

1,020 

ffiSSK.-!".::".::;:: 

87B 
1G,8H 

2,820 
2,872 

l.OM 

17,  on 

as? 
■S 

1^188 

"J 

u£ed8tat«.ie4,2as. 

^lond  117^ 
Germany.  (1.078. 

SngloDd,  M,l«. 

10,858 

71,71K 
9,860 

Wire  ana  anal]  rod,  plain... 

"u!agiai:»»v^e 
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lOT. 

1900. 

AitloleB. 

value  ID 
Japanese 

''S~ 

curreney. 

Principal  places  of  declared 
origin. 

Metal  (uid  metal  manofacturcB— 
ConUnUBfl. 
Bt«el.  otbei  than  mUa  sUxl— 
Bar,  rod,  plate,  and  BheeC... 
Neeaie,  machine  and  mwlag. 

1,806 
98,904 

IS 

"IS 

1,375 

36,773 
12,567 

56,g 

'g88 

622 

1,986 

1,785 

17;  887 

926 

6,284 

Aii«rall«;»S.20S. 
England.  •2,749. 
Kiigland,  1381;  United 

8ll[e9,«225. 
Kngland.  »21. 

BB:Ee 

Leijd,^.  ingot,  and  ^ab... 

SioShiS"*  "'■'"'■■ 

4)758 

■!S 

16,480 

DtensilB    llQCludlng    lork'ai" 
apoonB,  table  knivea,  etc.). 
Air  other  metals,  manufac- 

tUTBSOl. 

Toul.   Includiitf-   unenu- 
merated  articles 

308,869 

819,622 

509,811 

on  and  wu! 

4,49* 

ii 

S.418 

84,600 

1,309 

46.480 

1.166,052 

4S.aM 
i:042 
2.602 
26,060 
48,487 

1,708 

42.260 

22,710 
678,026 

'621 
1.828 

011- 

England.    tSSS;     Oermany. 

England.  1664. 

«^690. ' 

1,271 
8.066 

a^Dli! 

Kngla^,|tel. 

Tolal.    iDcludlng    uncnQ- 
merated  articles. 

880,868 

1,410,085 

70^04» 

,,.,. 

10,478 
1,895 

307,826 

18.947 
^673 
12,168 

5.23)1 
947 

1S3,9IS 
1,045 
1.234 
6,974 
^837 
J079 

Books,  blank,  printed  bUnk.and 
planted  blank  forma. 

4.834 

9.087 
Z.544 

Total.   Including   unenu- 
Bieraled  arUcleB. 

374,110 

868.971 

178,488 

Sugar: 

86,782 

68,866 
184,795 
105,976 

16;  601 

1 

7;  SOI 

Total,   Including  unenn- 

1«,897 

B80,OW 

190.002 

TiMua.    varng.    threads,  and    rail 

es,4so 

7  766 
»,I08 

_a,6*4 

128.482 

a2i,wa 

16,694 

78.024 

,S 

8,868 

16.1.760 
293,rkVl 

88,012 
1^294 

8,940 

1,651 

AS 

1,088 

e2,«to 

»:789 

EMland.  I6.SS4;  Oennan)-. 
B^ud,  11.643. 

EMland.  170,110;  Oermany. 
England,  11,633;  Oermany. 

5±::;::;;:::\""::::::::: 
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18». 

1890. 

Articles. 

Valaein 

JapancM 

yen. 

Valneln 

Valu.,  iu 

Btates 
otuTcncy. 

Principal  placa  o(  declared 

TlMUtt.  yanu,  Ihrtotta.  eK.-Conffl. 

s,»a 

2;  MB 

•S:S 

20,58S 
IM.lOfl 

m!wo 

IB,  MB 

720 

S:!£ 

110,434 

2S0 
2,964 
li;900 

84,047 

16,  MS 

8,898 
S,1B8 

''i 

1,670 

"•S 

28!  W7 

1,580 
344,819 

Woolea  and  wonted  yaniB 

Cuuleta,  UMIngs  and  (^rape  lost- 
lng«. 

8,585  !  Etiffland,  »4,39fl;  Qermanj, 
55,237  1  EngWd,  «6.237. 

Vo^en  ■Ddwontad  cloths 

Woolen  and  woreled  clothe  In 
pftTt  of  wool. 

17.024  1  1                 810.121;  Qennany. 
7,674  '  1                 16,873;  Germany, 

All  other  woolen  and  woreted 

1,569 

■'1 
'■1 

838 

'  86 
7.560 
50,681 

S:i1 

1                 1525;    Germany. 

l;ffi 

6.0OT 

w.eoe 

6'.230 
W,324 
203  997 

4,012 

],m 

i.cee 

29,708 

40,026 
M,7011 

England.  112.199;  Oertnaiijr, 

1,374 

612 

668 
12,469 

4,596 
18,948 

z 

6,28S 
8,474 

EMjand.    IB72;     Qermany. 

Table  cloths  or  covers 

England.  1229. 

^^iSXS^.-"-''"-"''^ 

England.  1226. 

Slam,  *;96;  England,  »I37; 
Oennaoy.  tm. 

^":^'™r;i^i..  ""*■"■■ 

2,028.024 

2,167,068 

1,078,584 

^•"s^ 

449.081 
26.259 

84,766 

?^^cn'?"*""'"^' 

44     Austria,  tl,M4. 

68.416 

Total,   iDcludlDg    onenu- 
me»tedartlclli. 

479.  BW 

202.048 

101.022 

Wines,  llquon,  and  ■plrtle: 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  Mout 

12,20& 
2:224 

4698 

2.880 

299 
168 

5.465 

948 

2.296 

32 

160 

461     England,  SS18. 

ll 
16 

States.  tZM. 

All   other  iplrlu     or    dtaUlled 

Total,   InoladlDB    nneou- 
merated  articles. 

87,31! 

12,709 

6,855 

1h:973 

8,140 

281,083 

^""i^      Google 
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ISO*. 

uoo. 

Artlolea. 

Jap^oK 
yen. 

Japs^ 

Value  in 

IS 

Prlncdpal  place*  o(  aeclar«d 
orlKln. 

IT 

ass 

;;!S 

66.011 
l.MS 
84,218 

li 

IT.  624 
88,242 

1M,680 

■IS 

1.686 

IS 

6,842 
4.216 
5;  675 
68,647 

;« 
ass 

f;S 

7,062 
9,8W 

26,840 

ss 

»,oez 
2,m 

2,067 

2,08 

121,188 

!« 

l|«76 

,,S 

7,071 

2,U6 

12,611 

8219 

awliai 

ia7;6B« 

64,766 
6,847 

»i 

8,171 
2^108 
21788 
N,S24 

■■ffi 

S7S 

^S 

2,606 
866 

IS! 

;:S 

86.910 
13  809 
18.420 

1681636 

1,470 

1.029 

1,417 

60,669 

i'mo 

128;  068 

8,907 
88.778 

^n8kong.W.8M. 

G8,ll& 

2,280 

B7,272 
18.KtS 

T.MS 
1,860 

16!  877 
6,161 

48,  &» 
12.880 

Bamboo.mannractQreBOl 

1 

Blcyclw     trlcjcles,    and    partj 

Coiduo  and  ropes  ol  Sax,bemp. 
^t..jj^dChin.gn.^ 

United  autos,  1272. 
PhUipplnea,  1686. 

"ffMrigf'SS: 

Lamps,  and  pdrtt  thereof 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta-pereha. 

England.  11,278. 

Can  or  carriages.  liUlna;  p««- 
seogeri,  and  parts  Ihepeof. 

Caifl,  wagoM,   railway  freight. 
and  parte  thereof. 

England.  11.470. 
England,  0,028. 

im'S* 

4:on 

Porcelain  and  earthenvare 

a't'^dS^-^:::::::..: 

Englandi,  (338. 
Oennany,»446. 

**^et 

8,ZBS 
10,861 

■a 

18,680 

Toilet  or  perfumed  watar.  hair 
oil,  and  other  wwmetlca. 

■ 

Ve«ela,MlUng,andboala 

All  other  articles  nibjecl  to  duty. 

Total,    InctudlDs    oneDU- 
mentedaitlclla. 

Total  foreign  produce 

^■r^ri1.'i.u7l'tJ^i"a^^"ieTr^"- 
UTMLnported  from  foreign  ports): 

U.0O9,6S8 

13,860,964 
.286 

1 

6.684,182 

IS 

lii 

"«•£. 

IrikoorbechBdemar 
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UM. 

Aitlcla. 

TaliMlD 

"ST" 

"ss- 

Valnetn 

""-esss."*"'- 

&^^.-&«...«.. 

^48T 
4,gO« 

1 

•■s 

l,Stf 

I.MC 
K,2ZS 

if 

42S 

1,413 

■■!!! 

Otbet    drugs,    chemlc&ti.    uid 

ljj^^««lp«.ther». 

K: 

2,032 

Total  aulm  prodac« 

263,«B|       liOO,«e 

100,  s« 

ToUlHopo™ 

U,Z7S,CI1H     1S,5J0,683  1  fl,786,SS2 

Especiallj  noticeable  in  the  above  table  is  the  increase  in  the  import 
of  crude  salt,  opium,  kerosene  oil,  leaf  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  railway 
supplies,  metau,  and  metal  manufactures,  and  the  decrease  \u  rice, 
salted  fish  (Chinese),  grass  cloth,  cut  tobacco,  and  wine,  liquors,  and 
spirits. 

In  respect  to  the  import  from  the  foreign  countries  mentioned,  for 
the  years  1899  and  1900,  Great  Britain  has  an  increase  in  cotton 
sateens,  gray  ehirtings,  white  shirtings,  bar  and  rod  iron,  and  blankets, 
and  a  decrease  in  cotton  prints,  T  cloths,  long  ells,  nails,  lead,  woolen 
cloths,  and  lamps;  Germany  an  increase  in  soap,  lamps,  porcelain, 
metal  manufactures,  clocks,  woolen  clothe,  bLanketa,  cotton  sateens, 
and  a  decrease  in  miscellaneous  products;  AuHtralia  an  increase  in 
lead  and  a  decrease  in  shrimps;  Hongkong  an  increase  in  sugar, 
cement,  and  furniture,  and  a  decrease  in  soap;  French  India  a  decrease 
in  rice  and  an  increase  in  shrimps;  Belgium  an  increase  in  bar  and  rod 
iron;  Switzerland  an  increase  in  milk;  Korea  a  decrease  in  ginseng; 
Russia  an  increase  in  kerosene,  and  United  States  an  increase  m  kero- 
sene, fiour,  steel  rails,  bolts  and  nuts,  and  provisions. 

The  totals  for  the  various  countries  (excluding  Japan),  as  given  by 
the  followinff  table,  show  that  the  value  of  imports  from  the  Unit^ 
States,  which  in  lb96  amounted  to  only  about  half  that  from  Great 
Britain,  and  was  only  twice  that  from  Germany,  reached  in  1900  a  figure 
exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain  and  ten  times  that  of  Germany.  Ger- 
many, for  some  unaccountable  reason,  has  decreased  her  trade  by 
more  than  half  during  the  same  period. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Value  of  import*  from  varioui  counlria  vkt  Hongkong  tmd  China, 


C<Hinlry. 

1896. 

18B7. 

1896. 

13». 

WOO. 

Y«n. 

Ye.. 

Yen. 

Yen, 

Yen. 

trailed  Statu 

4.  DM,  390 

40,6m 
442,685 

7,363,660 

439;  096 
6»,SS6 

106, 666 

10,1W.OM 

48B;o08 
80,200 

162;  143 

66|t67 
14,608 

as 

...S 

8.236 
J.  991 

«<8  7fi< 
278,818 

102,848 

1 

tZ,  967.747 

AnDun  and  other  Fieocb 

42,420 
68.073 
17,761 

18.406 

Total 

6.601,439 

8.502.139 

12.40C),3«8 

9,284.010 

7,494,290 

3.747,145 

594.869 
1,146,  SM 
223, 2M 

1,S75;777 
'35^862 

'299:895 

'■i'i 

1.617,980 

"si 
11 

47.177 

Great  BrilalQ 

3,362 

3^271 

SH 

3,768 

1 

6,878 

12,866 

9,233 

ill 

To»l,  inolQdlng  uo- 

1,961,169 

2,6ra,8BB 

2,822,124 

2.203.113 

8,119,966 

1.689.988 

ss 

..AS 

HA,  22s 
1,569:732 

62,786 
2,7S;,U9 

114,613 
2,841,793 

Qrand  total 

6,631,001  '  12,««.aS 

18.879,190 

14,273,092 

18,870,663 

6,785.332 

The  increase  in  American  trade  shown  in  the  above  table  bae  been 
chiefly  confined  to  kerogene,  flour,  and  railway  supplies.  The  chief 
items  for  the  past  fire  years  are  given  below: 

Importg  from  the  IhiUd  Slate»  via  Hongkong  and  China. 


Anicle. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1™, 

i9oa 

216.  28 

629.080 
211,306 

4to!o41 
834,992 

ffiS! 

Yen. 

188,410 

27,444 

Sg 

7,662 

a-s*-™^. 

S3.:29 

61,487 

4i;«8 

26,846 

876 

2,660 

17,420 

12,604 

1^^ 

20,344 

6M.889 

911.660 

1,617,980 

The  miscellaneous  items  mentioned  consist  of  items  under  |1,000  in 
value,  and  include  lamps,  cosmetics  and  perfumery,  bicycles,  mercurj", 
ham  and  bacon,  butter,  condensed  milk,  California  wines,  confection- 
ery, lumber,  lubricating  oil,  traveling  rugs,  lardj  furniture,  scientific 
instruments,  clocks,  electric  supplies,  photographic  instruments,  fruits 
and  nuts,  groceries,  wire  nails,  hops,  cotton  flannel,  toilet  soap,  vase- 
line, quinine  capsules,  cotton  thread,  cotton  drills,  cotton  underwear, 
alum,  cutlery,  watches,  coffee,  blankets,  starch,  corn  meal,  stockings, 
drugs,  chemicals,  patent  medicines,  glass  manufactures,  metal  manu- 
factures, wax,  paper,  pencils,  stationery,  tobacco,  brandy,  gio,  brashes 
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and  brooms,  wooden  ware,  afpicnltural  impletneota,  phoD<^rapbs,  bis- 
cuits, towels,  pumps  and  parts  of,  sewing  machines  ana  parts  of, 
whi»ky,  and  books. 

The  above  covers  the  imports  of  American  goods  as  given  in  the 
customs  returns.  Several  fines,  such  as  groceries,  canned  fniit,  coii- 
densed  milk,  watehes  and  clocks,  nails,  California  wines,  patent  medi- 
cines, blankets,  lubricating  oils,  and  com  tlour  arrive  in  comparativelv 
large  quantities,  but  as  they  are  generally  imported  together  wiui 
miscellaneous  goods  from  Hongkong  or  England,  tbey  are  often 
credited  to  these  two  sources  in  the  customs  returns.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  trade  in  the  articles  above  mentioned  could  be  increased. 
Especially  should  we  have  a  Larger  share  in  the  imports  of  condensed 
milk,  butter,  lamps,  clocks,  nails,  and  piece  goods. 

AMERICAN  AND  BU88IAN  OH- 

Ab  will  be  seen  by  the  table,  oil  and  flour  form  the  chief  imports 
from  America.  Although  the  United  States  has  no  competition  in  oour, 
the  enterprising  agents  for  Russian  oil  are  striving  to  increase  their 
hold  on  the  Formosa  market.  There  U  also  a  small  import  of  Dutch 
(Sumatra)  oil,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  assume  important  pro- 
portions. A  large  installation,  with  tanks  for  storing  and  apparatus 
for  packing  oil  in  tins,  has  been  established  for  Uussian  oil  at  Tamsui, 
and  thus  oil  can  be  supplied  in  either  bulk  or  tins,  as  the  buyer  may 
desire.  The  American  oil,  which  is  practically  all  of  the  brand  known 
as  "Comet,"  arrives  in  tins  which  are  protected  by  wooden  cases,  and 
is  placed  on  the  market  by  various  local  merchants,  who  obtain  their 
supplies  from  Hongkong  as  required.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  one 
in  the  island  specially  interested  in  looking  after  this  trade.  Though 
Russian  oil  sells  at  a  figure  considerably  under  the  price  obtained  fyr 
American  oil,  the  latter  still  has  the  largest  sale,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 


zm. 

1897. 

18(8. 

1S9B. 

1900. 

«1H.Z27 

t2U.U0 
84:607 

Ba,iu 

•^.s 

•tS'SS 

a.wa 

m,m 

B«7,846 

367,079 

847,108 

'1 

9 

I 

18 

The  Kussian  oil  imported  is  not  all  consumed  in  Formosa.  Junks 
plying  between  the  island  and  certain  Chinese  porta  sometimes  take  out 
small  shipments  to  hll  space,  the  profit  from  each  transaction  being 
trifling.  Thus,  during  1900,  Russian  oil  to  the  value  of  127,416  was 
exported. 

IMPORTS  FROM  OR  VIA  JAPAN. 

As  shown  under  the  heading  "  Imports,"  given  above,  this  trade  is 
growing  rapidly,  and  promises,  with  the  completion  of  the  Kelung 
Harbor  improvements,  to  eclipse  the  Hongkong  and  China  trade. 
Lar^  quantities  of  foreign  goods  arrive  by  this  route,  but  as  no 
statistics  except  those  giving  a  ^rttal  list  of  articles  with  their 
approximate  values  are  available,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  share 
each  country  has  in  this  trade.    Judging  from  the  wares  one  sees 
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exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops  or  carted  through  the  streets,  and  exclnd- 
ing  Japan,  which  has  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  trade,  the  United 
SUtes,  Germany,  and  Cfreat  Britain  are  the  countries  chiefly  interested, 
and  in  volume  of  trade  range,  I  believe,  in  the  order  named. 

Of  American  goods  (excluding  shipments  of  material  for  large  gov- 
ernment undertakings,  for  ■whi<S  I  will  give  figures  presently),  I  have 
found  for  sale  watches,  fireai-ms  and  ammunition,  rubber  g(K>d9,  oil 
stoves,  sewing  machines,  perfumes  and  soaps,  celluloid  novelties,  lubri- 
cating oils,  dental  supplies,  leather,  confectionery,  typewriters,  lamps, 
blankets,  stationery,  oats  and  caps,  hardware,  California  wines,  canned 
goods,  groceries,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  milk,  acetylene  apparatus, 
photographic  supplies,  and  clocks.  German  chemicals  have  a  large 
sale,  and  the  total  import  of  these  must  reach  to  a  considerable  figure. 
German  cutlery,  cheap  jewelrv,  and  scientific  instruments  are  also 
found.  England  is  represented  by  paints,  milk,  toilet  articles,  chem- 
icals, books,  hardware,  and  hats  ana  caps,  and  practically  all  the  pho- 
tographic plates  and  papers  used  bv  the  professional  photograpnera 
throughout  the  island  are  of  En^lisn  manufacture.  France  is  repre- 
sented by  perfumes,  soaps,  and  wines. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
via  tliis  route,  but  the  values  given  are  not  necessarily  accurate,  for 
the  reason  that  declarations  as  to  character  of  goods  are  not  obligatory, 
and  exporters  and  consignees  find  it  often  more  convenient  to  state 
their  goods  merely  as  "miscellaneous."  Unfortunately,  foreign  goods 
are  generally  brought  in  under  this  heading. 


ImporUfnm  and 
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Aitlcle. 
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IS 
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The  trade  covered  by  the  above  table  is  divided  among  the  several 
Formosan  ports  as  follows: 

Eeriting $3,268,274 

Anping 483,634 

ItSow 308,128 

TuDBiii 101,878 

Makung  (Feecadoree) 67,706 


The  total  export  trade  of  Formosa  for  1900  shows,  when  compared 
with  the  returns  for  1899,  an  increase  in  many  lines,  though  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  total  value  amounting  to  187,450.  The  Hongkong  route 
shows  a  loss  of  9370,814  and  the  Japan  route  a  gain  of  $183,262.  As 
with  imports,  much  of  the  export  trade  is  being  transferred  to  Japan. 
The  following  statistics  demonstrate  this  point: 


r^. 

urn. 

lase. 

18M. 

mo. 

BiporU  to  and  via  HoDfilcong  and  China. 

•^■JS;^ 
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7,SW,041 

8,4M,*M 

7,497,478 
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0.89 
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The  exports  to  Japan  during  1898  were  abnormally  lai^,  owinff  to 
the  unusual  shipments  of  rice  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  a  mil- 
ure  of  the  Japanese  rice  crop  for  that  year. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportj  both  to  Hongkong  and  Chira  and  to 
Japan,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  (The  statistics  for  the  trade 
via  Hongkong  and  China  are  from  the  customs  returns,  and  the  Japan 
tiitde  from  the  harbor  returns.) 
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iVtncipoI  artieU»  of  export,  inditdinff  thiptMoU  to  Japan — CoDtinned. 
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EXPOBT  NOTES. 

The  above  table  sbows  &n  increase  in  the  export  of  23  articles,  and  a 
decrease  in  13.  The  decrease  in  the  total  is  due  whoHy  to  tea,  which 
shows  a  loss  of  43i,948  yen  ($217,474).  This  decreaae  represents  a 
loss  in  value  rather  in  quantity;  in  fact,  the  returns  for  1900  show  a 
larger  export  than  for  1899;  tne  prices  ruling  during  1900,  however, 
were  very  low. 

Excluding  tea,  we  find  a  total  increase  in  exports  for  the  year  under 
review,  as  compared  with  1899,  of  260,048  yen  (|130,024).  The  gain 
was  chiefly  in  rice,  camphor,  china  grass,  turmeric,  vegetables,  sesa- 
mum  seeds,  salt,  beans,  peas  and  pulse,  sulphur,  wheat,  miscellaneous 
fibers,  rattan,  dyes,  and  seeds. 


The  quantity  of  tea  exported  during  the  past  two  years  via  China 
and  via  Japan  is  as  follows: 


CeKriptloa. 
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There  is  one  imjmrtant  item  of  export,  ranking  in  valud  next  to 
sugar,  which  is  QOt  included  in  the  table.  I  refer  to  gold.  The  aurif- 
erous deposits  in  the  northeast  of  the  i^tland  have  yielded  yearly 
increasing  returns.  There  are  at  present  two  quartz  millsi  controlled 
bv  Japanese  companies,  and  thousands  of  Chinese  are  engaged  in 
placer  mining.  The  total  output  for  1900  exceeded  1,000,000  yen 
(1^00,000)  in  value.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this  gold  passes  through 
the  customs. 

CAMPHOK. 

The  Government  monopoly  of  this  article  has  not  proven  the  success 
tliat  was  anticipated.  At  the  time  the  monopoly  was  proposed,  some 
three  ^ears  ^o,  the  production  of  camphor  in  Japan  had  decreased 
until  it  had  ceased  to  constitute  a  factor  in  the  trade,  and  Formosa 


was  supplying  the  world.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  camphor 
trees  in  Japan  easily  available  for  manufacture  had  been  almost 
entirely  consumed.    The  institution  of  the  Formosa  monopoly,  how- 


ever, with  the  greatly  increased  prices  established,  stimulated  the  pro- 
duction in  Japan,  and  camphor  makers  there  found,  under  the  new 
conditions,  that  it  was  wellwoiih  their  while  to  seek  out  the  remain- 
ing trees.  They  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  purchasing  trees  grow- 
ing in  private  gardens  and  temple  compounds,  and  also  of  digging  up 
the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees  cut  down  years  before.  This  increased 
the  Japanese  production  to  such  an  extent  that  merchants  handling 
this  supply  found  they  could  sell  under  the  monopoly  prices  and  still 
make  a  profiL  This  naturally  interfered  with  the  sale  of  Formosa 
camphor,  and  may  necessitate  a  lowering  of  price  in  order  to  meet  this 
unexpected  competition.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  early  in  1902, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Japanese  diet,  the  Formosa  government  will 
be  able  to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  bill  which  will  give  it  control  of 
both  Japan  and  Formosa  camphor.  Even  should  favorable  legislation 
not  be  obtained,  it  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  competition  will  not  be 
of  long  duration^  as  forest  experts  believe  that  the  few  trees  remiun- 
ing  wUl  be  practically  exterminated  within  three  or  four  years. 


The  Formosan  government  has  recently  been  turning  its  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  is  believed  this  product  has  a  great 
future  in  Formosa.  At  uie  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  Japanese,  it  was  hoped  that  the  growing  of  cane  would  be  so 
encouraged  that  the  needs  of  Japan  would  soon  be  almost  wholly  sup- 
plied from  Formosa.  There  was,  consequentiv,  much  talk  of  modern 
mills  and  refineries,  but  none  materialized.  Tne  year  1900,  however, 
recorded  the  adoption  of  an  aggressive  policy.  The  government 
announced  ite  intention  of  granting,  for  five  years,  to  any  company 
erecting  a  modern  sugar  factory  an  annual  subsidy  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested;  and  the  ^ricultural  stations  through  the  island 
began  to  give  special  attention  to  improving  the  cane.  A  companv 
with  11,000,000  yen  fflSOOjOOO)  capital  was  organized  in  Japan,  witn 
the  Mit8[u]m  Bussan  Kwaisha  as  general  managers,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  government's  offer,  and  a  factory  has  been  erected  at  Koshito, 
a  village  in  the  center  of  the  sugar  industry,  on  the  Tainan-Takow  _^ 
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branch  of  the  Fonnosa  railway.  Sugar  cane  from  Hawaii  is  being 
introduced  to  replace  the  native  cane,  which  yields  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  sugar.  The  government  hopes  to  induce  the  native 
sugar  farmers  to  use  modern  crushing  mills,  and  it  intends  to  import  a 
number  of  sample  mills  from  America.  As  a  result  of  these  impi'ove- 
ments,  the  export  of  sugar  will  doubtless  be  increased. 


POSTS  OF  F0BH08A. 


The  trade  of  the  island  largely  passes  through  three  pori^.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  generally  arrive  at  Kelung,  and  between  that  port 
and  the  Japanese  mainland  are  two  Japanese  lines,  running  about  10 
steamers  of  from  2,000  to  3,400  tons  each,  which  usually  make  12  trips 
a  mouth.  There  are  coasting  steamers  running  from  Kelung  to  toe 
different  ports  of  ttie  island,  but  there  are  no  lines  to  foreign  ports. 
Imports  from  China  and  Hongkong  arrive  at  Tamsui  in  the  norui  and 
Anping  in  the  south,  and  there  are  four  steamers  (under  1,000  tons) 
regularly  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  other  porta  of  the  island  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  coasting  trade  or  in  the  junk  ti-ade  with  China. 

The  volume  of  ti-ade  passing  uirough  the  different  ports  is  as  follows; 

VoluBte  of  trade  paiiing  Ihrough  Ihe  teseral  porit  of  Formota. 


ExportaUi 

BODfkOQg 

uut  China. 


ReLiiiiK 

An^5« 

Tok&CsakiiUu  {Tbaw-kak-kut) .. 

Bokko  (Lowing) 

Toeatl  (TaDg-cfiipi        

Sako  (Uokong)  . 
K^okolEh-a-kau, 
KlakolEuliuiK)  .. 


162,761 
%s]614 


K^oiol  Eh-a-kati ')'.'.. 

Klako  JEuliuiK) 

Toko  (Tang-ki^) . . . . 


?,4<».931        0, 786,33 


Tokatnikotsn  (Tbaw-kak-kut) . . . 


S.26S,273 
WS,6S& 

806,124 


Rokko(LoUaiis}.... 

'  '^ng-cDio) . . . 

icaiio^(Eh-a-kauV! 


KlnkoJKukuvO.. 

'^ho  (Tane-kaJiF' 
nUnluig}-. 


STS.Hl 
lfi«,Mfl 
IM.UI 
112, 8U 
138,  OSl 
<6,<I64 


The  shipping  of  the  island  shows  a  steady  increase  in  its  tonnage, 
the  most  notable  feature  being  the  gradual  absorption  by  the  two 
Japanese  lines,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kalslu,  of 
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the  carrying  trade,  which  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  subetantial 
subdidies  paid  by  the  Formosan  government.  The  Douglas  Steamship 
Company,  an  English  line,  which,  since  the  year  1871,  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  trade  of  Formosa,  has  unfortunately  found  compe- 
tition with  the  subsidized  lines  unprofitable,  and  has  consequently  with- 
drawn several  of  its  steamers.  The  shipping  l>etween  Formosa  and 
Japan  is  wholly  controlled  by  the  Jatnnese,  and  the  British  company 
is  at  present  interested  in  only  the  Tamsui  line,  which  connects  the 
noithof  the  island  with  Amoy,  Swatow,and  Hongkong.  Much  of  the 
Formosa  tea  is  shipped  over  this  route  to  Amoy,  and  uie  foreign  mer- 
chants very  wisely  offered,  during  the  year  under  review,  sufficient 
freight  at  advanced  rates  to  justify  the  British  xompan^  in  running 
one  of  its  steament.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  this  support  will  be  contin- 
ued, for,  although  merchants  have  received  very  satisfactoiy  service 
from  the  Japanese  line,  it  ia  preferable  that  no  one  line  be  given  a 
monopoly  of  this  trade. 

CUaraTux$  for  foreign  porU  for  five  j/tan  {tx^uding  Japan). 


im 

WOT. 

ISW. 

1899. 

I«0. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

PonnagB. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

jas^^aSsr- 

1 

»,9BS 

S 

6,090 
69,600 
6,678 

i 

6.37a 

i 

S 

", 

KS 

107 

89,338 

107 

69.272 

m 

87,685 

163 

116,661 

116 

ST'S""'^- 

60 

41;G90 

1,445 

5:!!! 

21 

ii'iii 

■a 

18.661 

■» 

18,701 

a 

4.160 

s 

67 

46,307 

64 

46.017 

47 

41,971 

4« 

42.212 

59  1       87.661 

Qnud  total 

164 

115.616 

161 

115.289 

169 

129,566 

19> 

157,878 

154        122,470 

The  large  tonni^  in  1899  is  accounted  for  by  the  unusually  heavy 
import  of  rice,  in  which  several  chartered  vessels  were  engaged.  The 
decrease  in  the  returns  from  Anping  during  the  last  two  years  is 
accounted  for  by  the  transfer  of  some  of  the  trade  from  foreign  ship- 
ping to  Japane.se  vessels  which,  if  they  were  bound  for  Japan,  are  not 
iDCUided  in  the  above  table. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  shipping  to  and  from  Japan,  which  for  the 
year  1900  was  wholly  Japanese.  It  was  distributed  among  Formosa 
ports  as  follows: 

CUaraneafor  Ja^pan  fvf  At  yetsr  1900. 


Number. 

T.0,™^ 

1 

48 

39 

SiEEEE^EE--—-—-^^ 

306 

4i>,ae6 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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CombiDiog  the  foregoing  tables  and  adding  the  junk  trade  with  China, 
we  have  a  total  tonnage  for  the  several  porta  as  follows: 

Total  dearamxifor  all  Formota. 


Nnmber.    ToDHage. 


Bako(Makun£J... 


Toeeki  (0«iig-cMof . 
Kakoko  (Eb-a-tau) . 
—  ■  )(Kuk 


3S1.177 
130.112 

u».aw 

87,622 
B1,8U 
10,48s 
fi,083 


KluJcofKukoDg}..- 

Koro  (Aul&iif ) 

Toko  (TKDg-uiig) . 


Total  lor  nil  Formow  ■ . 


TOTAL  TBADE   OF   FOBHOSA. 


The  total  trade  of  Formosa  during  the  five  years  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation baa  been: 


1890. 

ISOT. 

18*. 

a». 

.m 

Totoi  tnde  via  and  with  Hongkong  end 

no,oiE.n4 

°?;S;S!! 

*14,SNI,0in 

4,872,017 

•t:IS;g 

»12, 070,07* 

«,S4a.7S4 

11,000,802 

14,428,890 

1»,  226, 107 

18,541,670 

18,414,767 

SUPPLIES   FOB   F0BH08AN   QOTEBNHBNT. 

Ab  a  rule,  supplied  for  the  government  are  purchased  in  Japan. 
The  articles  enter  one  of  the  mainland  ports  and  pay  duty  there,  and 
are  then  transshipped  to  Formosa  without  passing  through  the  local 
custom-houiie.  For  this  reason,  no  oflScial  information  as  to  the  country 
of  origin,  value,  et«.,  of  these  imports  is  obtainable.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  these  entries  are  frequently  of  considerable  importance,  and 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  trade  of  the  \'arious  countries  can  not  be 
gained.  From  reliable  private  sources,  however,  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  most  important  railway  materials 
imported  during  the  year.    They  were: 


Sm. 

United  Steta 

From  the  United  Btat«: 

■as 

m,83D 

891,868 

Fwm  Great  Britain: 

^-.^ 

400,088 

•AadutTwaapaldiD  tliePi 


■  port  Takow,  tUa  ringle  shipment  appeafa  Id  tl 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  considerable  import  of  Americaa 
lumber  for  use  in  government  works;  its  value  is  unknown.         JC 
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TEADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  GSEAT  BRITAIN  OOHPABBD. 

Including  the  value  of  known  materials  supplied  to  the  Fonuoean 
government,  the  total  imports  for  1900  from  the  United  8tateB  is 
found  to  be  1,698,852  yen  (^9,426),  divided  as  follows:  Via  Hongkong 
and  China,  1,806,996  yen  (^53,498);*  via  Japan,  391,856  veu  (|195,928); 
and  from  Great  Britain  1,807,218  yen  (1903,609),  divided  as  foUowa: 
Via  Hongkong  and  China,  1,398,130  yen  ($699,065);  via  Japan,  409,088 
yen  ($204,544). 

In  1899,  we  were  credited  with  992,841  yen  ($496,421),  i^nst 
1,093,638  yen  ($546,819)  from  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory increase,  amounting  to  72  per  cent  for  the  [Jnit«d  States  and 
65  per  cent  for  Great  Britain.  Were  figures  for  the  import  of  geneial 
goods  via  Japan  and  correctly  declared  imports  from  Hongkong  obtain- 
able, a  considerable  sum  could  be  added  to  the  figures  for  both  countries. 

Taking  theexport  figures  for  t«aand  camphor,  amounting  to5,425,003 
yen  ($2,712,501)  for  the  United  States  and  585,162  yen  ($292,526)  for 
Great  Britain,  we  obtain  a  total  trade  for  the  United  States  of  7,123,855 
yen  ($3,561,927)  and  for  Great  Britain  of  2,392,370  yen  ($1,196,186). 
The  United  States  thus  controls  about  one-half  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  the  island. 

OOHHEBCIAL   INQUIBIEB. 

This  office  answered  117  commercial  inquiries  from  Americans  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  year  1900.  The  consulate  placed  a  num- 
ber of  catalogues  where  it  was  thought  they  would  do  the  most  good, 
and  in  several  cases  orders  resulted.  1  would  offer  my  services  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  the  future,  and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  cata- 
It^^ues  and  also  such  trade  journals  as  are  not  at  present  sent  to  this 
consulate.  Through  the  assistance  this  consulate  Das  been  able  to  ren- 
der, several  lines  of  American  goods  were  introduced,  including  par- 
affin wax,  agricultural  implements,  sugar  mills,  bicycles  and  accesso- 
ries, photographic  supplies,  California  stores,  etc. 

A  leading  Japanese  merchant  is  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  American 
bicycles,  the  only  stock  of  wheels  in  the  island,  and  with  the  gradual 
improvement  in  roads,  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  considerable  demand. 
The  government  post  and  telegraph  office  has  supplied  its  messengera 
employed  at  the  capital  (Taihoku)  with  American  wheels. 

The  Lidgerwood  sugar  mill,  which  the  consulate  was  instrumental  in 
placing  in  the  agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  prefectura,  has 
proven  its  vast  superiority  over  the  crude  native  mills,  and  a  large 
order  for  modern  mills  has  been  given  to  an  American  firm. 

One  of  the  leading  chemists  is  laying  in  a  considerable  stock  of 
American  cameras  and  photographic  supplies,  and  while  the  demand 
for  such  articles  is  naturally  not  very  extensive,  it  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  our  trade. 

PARCELS-POST  SEBVICE  REQUIBGD. 

In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  parcels-post  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  which  is  reported  by  the  press  from  time  to  time 

■This  total  is  pven  in  the  costomH  retnniB  (gee  table  nnder  heading  "Foreigti 
imports  via  Hongkong  and  China")  aa  1,617,880  yen  lt768,990),bntaathetwoitema 
188,410  and  22,574  yen  were  for  American  rulway  matenala  shipped  via  Japan,  I 
have  preferted  to  include  them  in  this  summary,  under  the  heading  "Trade  via 
Japan." 
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as  a  probabUih',  I  would  state  that,  owing  to  the  careless  handling  of 
express  parcels,  such  a  sBrrice  ha;^  become  an  actual  necessity.  As 
an  example  of  tois.  a  parcel  forwarded  by  the  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany, of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1899,  i-eachM  here  in  August, 
1901,  having  been  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  on  the  road.  This 
consulate  has  had  several  like  experiences  with  express  parcels.  One 
forwarded  from  Cleveland  November  22,  1899,  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Jambb  W.  Davidson,  OonsuL 
Tamsdi,  NwmCber  S6,  1901. 


KZNIHO  BEGULATIONB  OF  JAPAN. 

Minister  Buck  sends  from  Tokyo,  August  28,  1901,  translation  of 
the  revised  mining  regulations  of  Japan,  as  taken  from  the  Japan 
Herald  of  August  24,  26,  27,  and  28,  as  follows: 

rianied  on  September  26.  the  twentr-thlrd  reai  of  Uelll  (1890).  bj  Uw  Ho.  87.    Putlr  tefiMd  br 
Isw  Ho.  71,  iBwed  In  Much,  the  twenCr-tbicd  yeu  of  MelJI  IIWO).} 

Chaptbb  I. — Oenend  niia. 

Asncul.  The  vord  "mining"  in  this  Uw  embraces  all  euch  nodertakings  aa pn>- 
Bpectiiig  for  mining  mineral  ores  and  all  operations  ancillary  thereto. 

Akt.  II.  All  immined  minerals  are  the  propertv  of  the  State. 

The  minerals  which  come  within  the  scope  of  tnie  law  are: 

Gold  ore  (gold  duet  excepted),  silver  ore,  copper  ore,  lead  ore,  biamuth  ora,  tin 
ore  (tin  dust  excepted},  antimony  ore,  quicksilver  ore,  zinc  ore,  iron  ore  (iron  dust 
excepted),  sulphate  of  iron  ore,  cnroroate  of  iron  ore,  manganeBe  ore,  arsenic  ore, 
phosphate  ore,  black  lead,  coal,  lignite,  petrolenm  oil,  asphalt,  and  sulphur. 

A^.  III.  No  persons  otoer  than  subjects  of  the  Empire  or  companies  duly  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof  may  engage  in  mining  operatione  in  Japan. 

Aar.  IV.  Officials  of  the  mining  bureau  and  offices  for  the  control  of  mines  in  Uie 
department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  not  permitted  while  in  oflSce  to  engage 
in  mining;  neither  are  they  allowed  to  become  partners  is  minii^  enterprises  nor 
shareholders  or  offidals  of  mining  companies. 

Abt.  V.  Miners  whose  mining  privil^^  have  been  canceled  in  accordance  with 
these  revelations  are  debarred  from  malnng  application  for  mining  in  respect  to  the 
same  mioingarea  for  one  year. 

Abt.  VI,  when  two  or  more  than  two  persons  are  jointly  engaged  in  mining  they 
shall  appoint  from  among  themselves  a  sole  representative  ana  notify  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  juriediclion. 

Sole  repreeentatiTes  shall  be  deemed  to  represent  all  the  persons  jointly  engaged 
in  mining  vis-a-vis  the  Government  in  matters  relating  to  their  mining  businese. 

Abt.  VII.  Reports  relating  to  changes  in  the  personnel  of  persons  jointly  engaged 
in  mining,  sale  and  purohase,  transfer,  and  pledge  or  mortgage  of  therightof  minu^ 
and  the  cessation  of  business  shall  be  signed  b^  the  sole  representative  and  at  least 
half  of  the  peiHOUB  jointly  engaged  in  the  mining  business. 

Chaptbb  II, — Prospecting  and  mimng. 

Akt.  vm.  Persons  wishing  to  prospeotfor  oresshall  sendinanapplicatdontothat 
effect  to  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  juriscUctioD;  together 
with  a  map  of  the  locality  where  it  is  desired  to  prospect,  and  shall  obtain  official 
permission  from  such  office. 

Abt.  IX,  The  term  for  prospecting  is  limited  to  one  year,  calculated  from  the  date 
of  permission. 

When  circonistances  exist  which  make  it  difficult  for  prospectoTs  to  complete  the 

rk  within  the  peric^ ia~i ;-  •! —  * 1 u  •! —  „.-..  .....v..  ..^..k. 

ion  for  an  ezt^udo 
having  jurisdiction. 


joovGoot^lc 
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Shoiikl  the  chief  of  the  offlm  for  the  control  of  mineB  havlofr  JarlsdicUon  consider, 
after  due  investigation,  that  the  circumstancee  are  unavoidable  he  may  grant  per- 
mlBeion  for  the  extension  o(  the  term  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Abt.  X.  Mineral  oree  acquired  while  prospecting  may  he  sold  on  obtaining  per- 
iniBsion  from  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  juriHdiction. 

Abt.  XI.  When  mineral  oresarewld  in  accordance  with  the  ))recedinf;  article,  1  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sate  ahall,  vithin  thirty  daye,  he  paid  to  the  chief  of  the 
office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction. 

Should  the  payment  mentioned  ■-  "—  ' '— 

the  specified  term,  the  defanlter  yi 

na 

n  mining  privileges  shall  send  in  an  application 
to  that  efiect  through- the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jorifdic- 
tlon,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  together  with  a  map 
of  the  mining  area. 

Should  it  be  difficult  to  hand  in  the  application  for  mining  and  map  of  the  mining 
area  at  the  same  time,  the  application  atone  may  be  sent  in  subject  to  the  production 
of  the  map  of  the  mining  area  within  fifty  days  m>m  the  date  of  application.  Shonid 
the  map  not  be  handed  in  within  the  epedfied  period  of  time,  the  application  will 
become  null  and  void. 

Abt.  XIJI.  Persons  applying  for  mining  priTileges  most  prove  the  existence  in  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  mine  of  the  mineraia  which  it  is  intended  to  mine- 

Abt.  XIV.  When  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  deems  it  nec- 
enory  to  make  an  actual  inspection  for  confimiing  the  existence  of  the  minerals 
indicated,  he  shall  cause  the  applicant  for  mining  to  deposit  in  advance  traveling 
expenses  and  daily  allowances  (m  accordance  with  the  official  regulations)  to  cover 
the  cost  of  dispatching  an  official  to  condnct  such  investigation. 

Shonid  the  applicant  for  mining  fall  to  deposit  the  traveling  expenses  and  daily 
allowances  within  fourteen  days  uom  the  date  of  such  notice,  his  application  will 
become  null  and  void. 

Aet.  XV.  The  office  for  the  control  of  mines  shall  provide  and  keep  mining  regis- 
ters for  the  registration  of  applications  for  prospecting  and  mining,  to  be  entered 
according  to  the  order  of  application  both  as  to  date  and  time. 

AsT.  XVI.  When  two  or  more  than  two  persons  make  appIicAtion  for  prospecting 
or  mining  in  respect  to  the  some  place,  permission  will  be  given  in  accordance  with 
the  priont^  of  application. 

If  the  tune  of  appUcations  is  Identical,  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of 
mines  shall  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  applicants.  The  applicants  shall  within 
sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  notice  consmt  together  as  to  which  of  them  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  successful  applicant.  Should  they  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  any 
decision  regarding  tiie  matter,  their  applications  will  hecome  null  and  void. 

If  the  time  of  application  is  identical,  and  if  the  applications  are  some  for  pros- 
pecting and  some  for  mining,  preference  shall  be  given  to  applications  for  mining. 

Art.  XVII.  When  the  minister  oi  agriculture  and  commerce  deems  it  proper  to 
grant,  a  formal  mining  license  shell  be  delivered  to  the  applicant. 

Akt.  XVHI.  When  the  work  of  prospecting  or  mining  is  found  to  be  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare,  applications  will  not  be  granted  in  the  case  of  prospecting  by_  the 
chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  and  in  that  of  mining  by  the  minister 
of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

Abt.  XIX.  When  prospecting  or  mining  proves  to  be  injuriona  to  public  welfare, 
the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  In  the  cose  of 
prospecting  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  that  of  mining  may 
cancel  permission  or  i»ivilegee  alrrady  granted. 

BboDid  the  miner  be  dJooaOsfied  witb  the  cancellation,  he  may  lodge  a  complaint 
with  the  court  of  adminlstiative  litigation  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
of  notice,  provided  that  no  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  or  damages  can  be  made. 

AsT.  XX.  The  rightofminingmineralsforwhich  privileges  have  been  granted  can 
be  bought,  sold,  truieferred,  pledged,  or  mortgaged. 

When  the  right  of  mining  is  Mi^ht,  sold,  or  transferred,  application  s^ned  by 
both  parties  shall  be  made  to  the  minister  of  agricnlture  and  commerce  tbrooph  the 
chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  havfug  iarisdiction,  and  a  new  certificate, 
made  out  in  the  names  of  the  acquiring  party,  oe  obtained.  Sales,  purchases,  or 
transfers  not  made  in  accordance  with  procedure  hereby  provided  shall  be  null  and 
void  in  law.  With  r^rd  to  mortgages  created  in  respect  to  minim  privileges,  the 
documents  shall  be  sSgned  by  both  parlies  andshall  be  recorded  in  the  office  for  the 
control  of  mines  having  iariediction.    llortgagee  not  registered  have  no  Ugal  volne. 
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may,  during  the  term  of  B  proepecting  gnnt,  apply  to  be 
e  miDeral  in  a  place  where  another  poraon  ie  engaged  in 
prospecting. 

Art.  XXII.  When  any  person  wishee  to  apply  for  proBpecIing  or  mining  privi- 
l^efl  within  the  prospecting  area  already  allotted  to  another  pereon  in  respect  to  a 
different  class  oE  minerals,  he  shall  procure  the  consent  of  the  party  already  engaged 
in  proepecting. 

Pereons  engaged  in  proepectii^  shall  not  refuse  the  consent  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragtapE  except  in  cases  where  they  them9el\-a  wish  to  make  application  for 
pToepecting  or  mining,  or  where  it  is  injurious  to  the  prospecting  for  minerals  for 
which  permieeion  has  iteen  obtained. 

Art.  XXIll.  Peraons  desirous  of  obtaining  permlseion  to  prospect  for  or  mine  cer- 
tain minerals  within  the  mining  area  belongmg  to  another  miner  who  has  not  yet 
obtained  the  ^rmiasion  for  prospecting  or  mining  such  identical  oree  must  obtain 
the  consent  oi  such  other  miner. 

No  miner  shall  refuse  the  consent  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  except  in 
tases  where  he  liimseK  intends  to  make  apj>lication  for  prospecting  or  mining,  or 
when  such  work  would  be  injurious  to  the  mining  operations  in  which  he  is  already 

Aht.  XXIV.  No  places  within  600  yards  in  every  direction  from  Imperial  ahrinea, 
Imperial  mausoleums,  fortresaes  under  military  or  naval  jurisdiction,  naval  ports, 
ports  of  strat^c  importance,  gunpowder  factories,  gunpowder  magazines,  and  ammu- 
nilion  Btorehoiises  can  be  aaed  tor  prospectiiig,  mining,  or  purposes  ancillary  thereto, 
provided  that.  In  the  case  of  naval  ports  and  porta  of  stral^c  importance,  this  rule 
shall  not  apply  when  the  permission  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station  has 
been  obtained. 

Art,  XXV.  No  prospecting  or  mining  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on  in  places  within 
60  yards  in  ail  directions  (whether  at  the  surface  or  Interior  of  the  earOi)  from  rail- 
ways, tramways,  public  roads,  rivers  and  lakes,  embankments,  majahes  and  ponds, 
temples,  cemeteries,  public  i^rdens  and  buildings,  unless  with  the  consent  of  Ihe 
authorities  concerned  as  owners,  provided  that  the  latter  can  not  refuse  their  consent 
when  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

Art.  XXVI.  Miner?  shall,  on  or  before  the  30th  of  October  of  the  previous  year, 
or,  in  tlieeaseof  first  year,  within  three  months  from  the  dateon  which  the  pri\-ilege 
for  mining  lias  lieen  obtained,  make  out  and  submit  a  yearly  prc^ramme  of  mining 
work  to  be  done  to  the  chief  of  the  office  forcontrolof  mines  naving  jurisdiction,  ana 
obtain  official  sanction. 

When  the  programme  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  deemed  to  be 
injurious  to  tne  safety  ot  the  interior  of  mines  or  to  be  disproportionate  to  the 
nnning  area,  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  shall 
point  out  to  the  miners  the  reasons  and  cause  them  to  effect  amendments  in  the 
scheme. 

Art.  XXVII.  No  miners  may  carry  on  operations,  unless  they  conform  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  as  sanctioned  by  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines 
having  jurisdiction. 

Art.  XXVIII.  When  a  miner  fails  to  hand  in  the  programme  of  the  work  or  the 
amendments  thereto  within  the  specified  term  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce may  cancel  the  mining  grant. 

Art.  XXIX.  If  a  miner  snapends  his  work  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  or 
if  he  does  not  commence  work  within  one  year  from  tlie  date  on  which  the  priviUse 
for  mining  is  obtained,  the  minislor  of  agriculture  and  commerce  may  cancel  the 

Art.  XXX.  When  the  casee  mentioned  in  the  two  forgoing  articles  have  occurred 
and  default  does  not  lie  with  the  miner,  the  reasons  may  be  given  to  the  minister  of 
mrriculture  and  commerce  within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  to  notice  of 
the  cancellation  of  privileges  and  a  fresh  application  made.  Should  the  minister 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  refuse  to  accept  them,  an  action  may  be  brought  before 
Ihe  court  of  administrative  litigation  withm  thirty  days  from  the  dote  of  receipt  of 
such  notice. 

Art.  XXXI.  Miners  shall  prepare  duplicate  copies  of  drawings  ot  survey  of  the 
interior  of  their  mines,  one  of  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  office  tor  the  control 
of  miners  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  other  kept  at  the  mining  office. 

Drawings  o(  survey  of  tiie  interior  of  mines  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  paragraph 
8""''  be  supplemented  every  six  months  according  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 

When  miners  find  it  neceesary  to  have  the  drawings  of  survey  of  the  interior 
'if  min«e  in  theodjoining  miningarea  belonging  to  others  eertifled,  they  may  request 
thechief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  for  such  certificate. 
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Shoatd  the  chief  ot  the  office  tor  the  control  of  minea  consider  it  neceamry  tor 
the  purpoee  of  certification  to  diepatch  an  o£BciaI  to  the  apot  to  niake  actual  inspec- 
tion, he  eball  direct  the  minere  to  deposit  in  advance  moneys  tor  traveling  expenses 
and  daily  allowances  in  accordance  with  the  official  scale- 
Am'.  XXXII.  When  a  miner  has  damaged  or  lost  his  mining  license,  an  applica- 
tion stating  the  fact  and  reason  for  the  issue  of  b,  freeh  certificate  ih&ll  be  nuiae  to 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  through  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines 
having  inrisdiction. 

Art,  XXXIII.  When  it  la  discovered  that  permission  for  prospecting  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  mistake,  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  liaving 
jurisdiction  shall  cancel  the  permission.  If  this  is  discovered  by  oerBone  having  an 
mterest  in  the  permission,  tney  may,  within  three  months  of  the  oate  of  permission, 
4pply  to  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  ot  mines  having  jurisdiction  for  can- 
cellstiott  of  SQch  permission  for  prospecting. 

Persons  who  are  dissatieflcd  with  tne  decision  given  by  the  chief  of  the  office  for 
the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the  foregoit^  par^rapn,  may 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  court  ot  administrative  litigation  within  thirty  days  ot 
the  date  of  such  decision. 

Art.  XXXIV.  When  it  is  discovered  that  the  privilege  for  mining  has  been 
obtained  by  fraud  or  mistake,  the  minister  ot  agriculture  and  commerce  shall  cancel 
such  privilege.  If  the  discovery  is  made  by  persons  having  an  interest  in  the  privi- 
lege tney  may,  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  privilege  was  gnuited, 
apply  to  the  minister  of  o^cultute  and  commerce  for  cancellation  ofthe  grant. 

Persons  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  in  the  case  of  the  for^oin^  paragraphs,  mav  lodge  a  complaint  with  the 
court  of  aoministrstive  litigation  within  thirty  aaya  of  tne  dato  of  such  decision. 

Art.  XXXV.  In  the  cases  mentioned  in  parafraph  2  of  Article  XXII,  and  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  XXIII,  it  consent  is  refused  without  reasons,  the  persons  con- 
cerned, and  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  proviso  of  Article  XXV,  if  consent  is 
refused  without  there  being  any  danger,  miners  may  request  the  chief  of  office  for 
the  control  of  mines  liaving  jurisdiction  to  render  a  decision  in  the  matter. 

Art.  XXXVI.  Persons  wtio  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  article  ma^  make  application  for  a  judgment  to  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  vrithm  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  decision. 

Art.  XXXVII.  When  miners  give  up  bosinees  a  report  to  that  eHect  shall  be 
made  to  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  Jurisdiction,  and  the  mininglicense 
shall  be  returned. 

Akt.  XXXVIII.  When  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  canceled 
IheprivilegeforrnininginaccordancewithArticlesXIX,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXXIV, 
XLIII,  and  LXXVI,  or  when  a  report,  i.  e.,  ceesation  of  business,  has  been  made, 
mortgj^es  created  in  the  right  ot  mining  minerals  for  which  privilege  has  been 
obtained  will  lose  their  validity,  provided  that,  with  the  exception  of  cases  mentioned 
in  Articles  XIX  and  XXXIV,  the  privilege  shall  be  granted  to  the  creditors  without 
r^ard  to  the  order  of  applications  if  they  apply  for  mining  at  the  mining  area  con- 
cerned within  sixty  days. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Miners  shall  in  January  of  each  and  every  year  make  a  report  to 
the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction,  giving  the  quantity  of  min- 
erals mined,  the  quantity  of  refined  proaucts  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  same,  selling 
prices,  working  days,  and  number  of  laborers  employed  during  tliK  previous  year. 

Art.  XL.  Miners  shall  prepare  books  in  accordance  with  forme  pnividol  by  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  shall  therein  set  down  particulars  as  to 
quantities,  s^ing  prices,  ete. ,  of  refined  products  turned  out. 

Chaftbr  III. — ifimn^  aretu. 

Art.  XIJ.  B^  the  term  mining  area  is  meant  on  area  of  land  having  specific  bound- 
aries within  which  mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  boundaries  of  mining  areas  are  determined  by  perpendicular  lines  and  are 
limited  under  these  to  the  same  measurement  aa  the  aunace,  the  boundary  lines 
descending  perpendicularly.  The  extent  of  one  mining  area  shall  be  from  10,000 
tsubo  tor  coal  and  from  3,000  taubo  for  other  minerals,  and  ahall  not  exceed  {neither 
case  600,000  tsubo. 

Art.  XLII.  When  it  is  deemed  that  the  position  andahapeof  amining  areaunder 
application  are  different  from  the  position  and  shape  of  mineral  beds,  and  that  coose- 
quentlv  the^  will  be  injurious  to  mining  interests,  the  chief  ot  the  office  for  the 
control  of  mmee  having  jnrisdiction  ahall  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  applicant, 
ordering  him  to  make  amendments.  i 
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When  the  applicant  receiviDf  tbe  notice  mentioned  in  the  foresoing  panwraph 
fails  to  hand  in  an  amended  amplication  within  thirty  days  from  the  oateot  rec^ptof 
such  notice,  his  application  will  become  null  and  void. 

Art.  XLIII.  When  it  is  deemed  that  the  poeitioD  and  ahape  of  a  mining  are*  for 
which  privilege  has  been  obtained  are  different  from  those  ot  mineral  beds,  and  ttutt 
conBequentl)[  thev  will  be  injurious  to  mining  intereeta,  thecbief  of  theoffice  for  the 
control  of  minefl  having  juriBdiction  shall,  after  obtMnin?  tbe  approval  of  the  minis- 
ter of  agriculture  and  commerce,  order  alterations  tA  be  made  within  a  specified 
period  of  time  leffi  than  sixty  days.  If  the  alterations  are  not  duly  made  tbe  minis 
ter  of  agriculture  and  commerce  may  cancel  tbe  privilE^  already  granted. 

Should  a  miner  be  dieeatisfled  with  the  cancellation  ot  the  privilege  mentioned  in 
the  for^ii^  paragraph  he  may  hrinc  an  action  at  tbe  court  of  administrative  liti' 
gation  within  thirty  days  of  tbe  date  ot  the  receipt  of  such  notice. 

Art.  XLIV.  When  a  miner  desires  to  make  alteration  in  the  boundaries  and  por- 
tion of  a  minii^  area  in  accordance  with  the  shape  of  mineral  beds,  sld  application 
to  that  effect  addressed  tu  tbe  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  chief  of  tbe  office  for  tbe  control  of  mines  having  juriedicUon.  The 
application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  reasone,  an  amended  dFawing 
01  the  mining  area,  and  mining  license. 

If  tbe  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  deems  such  alteration  necessary,  he 
shall  grant  a  fresh  mining  license. 

Ab7.  XLV.  In  case  a  miner  has  applied  for  the  alteration  of  a  mining  area,  if  the 
chief  of  the  office  for  tbe  control  of  mines  having  iurisdiction  deems  it  neceeeary  to 
have  an  actual  inspection  made  by  officials,  he  ahall  direct  the  miner  to  deposit  in 
advance  the  traveling  expenses  and  daily  allowances  according  to  the  official  scale. 

If  the  miner  does  not  deposit  the  traveling  expenseeand  aailv  allowancee  men- 
tioned in  tbe  forgoing  paragraph  within  fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  to 
jnake  such  deposit,  his  application  will  become  null  and  void. 

Art.  XL VI.  Fetsons  wishing  to  amalgamate  or  to  make  partition  of  mining  areas 
shall  apply  to  the  minister  of  iigriculture  and  commerce  through  the  chief  of  the 
office  for  the  control  of  mines  havii^  jurisdiction.  The  application  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  mining  areas  to  be. amalgamated  or  partitioned, 
and  the  mining  license  or  licenses.  When  there  are  creditors  holding  a  mortgage 
over  the  mining  rights  in  queetion,  the  application  shall  also  be  accompaniea  hy 
the  consent  of  such  creditors  in  writing. 

When  the  partition  of  mining  areas  takes  place  the  limits  mentioned  in  Article 
XLI  are  not  to  be  infringed. 

Chaptbr  IV. — Emphymeat  qfkmd. 

Art.  XLVn.  When  it  is  required  to  make  the  survey  of  land  belonging  to  others 
for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  or  mining,  the  permission  of  the  office  for  Uie  control 
of  mines  having  jurisdiction  shall  be  obtained.  In  this  case  no  landowners  or  per- 
eons  interested  can  refuse  to  permit  snch  survey,  but  should  damage  be  cauaea  by 
the  survey  the  person  causing  the  survey  to  be  made  shall  make  compensation. 

When  a  person  causing  a  survey  to  be  made  enters  the  land  owned  by  olhera,  he 
must  give  previous  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  landowners  and  must  carry  with  him 
the  permit  for  survey. 

Abt.  XLVIII.  When  it  becoraee  in  the  following  cases  necessary  to  use  land 
belonging  to  others  for  mining  puposes  and  the  miner  makes  reqneet  to  borrow  it, 
the  landoweni  or  peraons  interested  may  not  refuse  their  consent: 

For  the  purpose  of  making  openinge  of  pita. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructing  depots  lor  piling  up  mineral  and  earth  and  stones. 

For  the  purpose  of  tuning  pitways,  roads,  railways,  tramways,  canals,  drains,  and 


For  the  purpose  of  constmcting  refineries  and  buildings  necessary  for  mining. 

Art.  XOX.  The  landowner  or  the  person  interested  can  refuse  to  let  land  In  the 
following  cases: 

If  the  land  which  it  is  desired  to  hire  is  that  mentioned  is  Article  XXX. 

If  the  hirer  of  land  does  not  deposit  the  securi^  money  mentioned  in  Article  L 

Art.  L.  The  hirer  of  land  riialtpay  to  the  lender  a  reasonable  ground  rent  for  the 
land  rented. 

The  lender  of  land  mar  cause  the  hirer  to  deposit  in  advance  a  sum  of  mouey  not 
exceeding  the  taxable  value  of  land  as  shown  in  the  Land  Begister,  as  aecority  for 
the  ground  rent 
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When  damage  is  canaed  to  the  landowner  or  the  person  interested  by  the  nse  of 
the  land,  the  miner  mnst  moke  reasonable  compensation. 

When  the  hirer  of  land  ceosee  to  use  the  eame  and  has  paid  in  full  the  ^ronnd  rent 
(or  the  period  of  uee,  the  lender  ol  the  land  or  the  mortgagee  Bball  return  the  secur- 
ity money  in  exchange  for  the  land. 

Ajct.  LI.  When  the  hirer  of  land  has  ceased  to  use  thesame,  he  shall  conformably 
with  the  request  of  the  lender  of  land  restore  the  land  to  its  orifrinal  condition  and 
return  it.  If  it  ie  irapoeedble  to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  the  hirer  of  the 
land  shall  make  compensation  for  damages. 

Art.  LII.  When  the  hirer  of  land  has  delayed  the  payment  of  ground  rent,  the 
lender  of  the  land  may  recover  the  land  and  deduct  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the 
ground  rent  in  arrear  from  the  security  deposited. 

When  the  land  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  about  to  be  returned,  if 
there  exist  on  the  surface  thereof  buildings  or  other  objects  and  the  whereabout  of 
the  hirer  of  the  land  is  nncertain,  a  periodof  time  of  not  less  than  sixt^  days  shall 
be  determined,  during  which  notice  to  that  cjfect  shall  be  advertised  m  the  local 
newspaper. 

If  the  hirer  of  land  does  not  remove  the  buildinius  or  other  objects  within  the 
ipedfied  period  of  time,  ther  shall  become  tlie  property  of  the  lender  of  the  land. 

Art.  Llll.  When  the  lana  has.  at  the  request  of  the  miner,  been  divided  and  aold 
or  lent,  and  owing  to  this  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  injured  for  use,  the  minor 
may  be  requested  to  buy  or  hire  the  whole  of  the  land.  In  this  case  the  miner  may 
not  refuse  such  request 

Art,  LIV.  When  it  is  the  OOj'ect  of  the  miner  to  nee  the  land  rented  for  more  than 
three  yeare,  or  when  he  has  already  used  it  for  more  than  that  period,  the  lender  of 
the  land  may  make  a  demand  upon  the  miner  to  purchase  the  said  land.  In  this 
case  the  miner  may  not  refuse  to  accede  to  such  request. 

Abt.  LV.  When  no  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  landowner  or 
person  interested  and  the  person  requesting  a  survey,  or  the  miner,  as  to  the  letting 
ot  land,  ground  rent,  secnrity  money,  amount  of  compensation  tor  damages  or  the 

Surcbase  or  selling  price  of  land,  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdic- 
on  may  be  asked  to  decide  the  matter. 

If  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  Jurisdiction 
Is  not  satisfactoiT,  the  judgment  of  the  minister  ot  agriculture  and  commerce  may 
be  asked  for  in  tfke  case  of  hiring  of  land,  and  as  to  the  ground  rent,  security  money, 
amount  of  compensation  for  damages  or  purchase  or  Belling  price  ot  land,  an  action 
may  be  instituted  in  a  court  of  Ian,  in  both  cases  within  thirty  days  from  the  date 

'     ceipt  of  the  decinon. 
I  action  can  be  taken 
,_ nerce  mentioned  in  thi „ „  , n,--''— 

Abt.  LVI.  The  eipensee  incurred  in  making  application  for  the  decision  of  the 
chief  ot  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  or  for  the  judgment 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  shall  be  borne  in  accordance  with  the 
l«gal  scale  of  charges  in  civil  eases. 

Abt.  LVII.  A  miner  may,  though  the  landowner  or  the  person  interested  is  dis- 
aatjsfled  with  the  decision  given  by  the  chief  of  the  office  lor  the  control  of  mines 
having  jurisdiction  as  to  the  ground  rent,  secnrity  money,  amount  of  compensation 
for  damages,  or  the  purchase  or  selling  price,  pay  money  to  the  landowner  or  the 
person  interested,  or  if  he  refuses  to  receive  it^  deposit  the  same  in  a  public  deposit 
office  and  use  the  land. 

CHAPTea  V. — iftninff  police. 

Art.  LVIII.  The  following  police  matters  relating  to  mining  business  shall  be 
controlled  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  shall  he  executed  by 
chiefs  of  offices  tor  the  control  ot  mines: 

The  safeguarding  of  the  interior  of  mines  and  buildings  connected  therewith. 

The  protection  of  lives  of  mine  employees  and  of  pubric  health. 

The  preservation  of  the  earth  surface  and  protection  of  public  interestand  welfare. 

Art.  LIX.  When  danger  is  apprehended  m  consequence  ot  mining  operations,  or 
when  it  is  deemed  that  the  public  welfare  may  be  injured,  the  chief  of  the  office  for 
the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  shall  order  Uie  miner  to  take  precautionary 
measures  or  to  suspend  mining. 

When  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  intends  to  order  a  suspension 
ot  mining  he  shall  ohtun  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
except  in  cases  of  uigency  which  admit  no  delay. 

Art.  LX.  In  the  case  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the  preceding  article,  if  the  miner 
fails  to  take  precautionary  measures  immediately,  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  oonl^ 
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trol  of  mines  baviiig  jurisdiction  Bbatl  direct  the  offlcisls  and  mine  emplojeee 
employed  by  the  miner  to  carry  out  the  aaid  precautionary  meoHoree. 

In  tnis  case  the  miner  is  boifud  to  require  the  offidal  and  mine  laboreTs  in  his 
employ  to  take  precautionary  measures  and  to  bear  all  expeneee  incnired. 

4bt.  LXI.  When,  after  the  mining  operationfl  are  auspeuded  in  accordance  with 
Article  LIX,  the  cause  for  Buepeneion  ceasee  to  exiat,  the  chiei  of  the  office  for  the 
control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  shall  at  once  cancel  such  suepenaion  and  make 
a  report  to  thateffect  to  the  minister  of  Eigriculture  and  commerce. 

Art.  LXII.  When  the  miniater  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  canceled  a  min- 
i:^  grant  in  accordance  with  theee  rc«nlationa  or  when  the  miner  has  relinquished 
bueineae,  the  chief  of  the  office  for  Uie  control  of  miaee  bavins  jurisdiction  shall 
cause  the  removal  of  dwellings  and  other  buildings,  etc,,  erected  in  connection  with 
the  mine  within  a  epecifled  period  of  time,  not  lees  than  sixty  days.  If  the  removal 
is  not  effected  within  the  specified  time,  the  buildings,  etc.,  shall  tiecome  the  property 
of  the  landowner;  provided,  that  no  structures  in  tne  interior  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  minee  which  are  considered  bv  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines 
having  jurisdiction  to  be  necessary  lor  \he  preservation  of  safety  rA  the  interior  of 
the  mme  eball  be  removed. 

In  the  case  of  the  foregoii^;  paragraph,  if  the  whereabouts  of  the  mine  Unncertain, 
steps  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  paragrqih  2  of  Article  LII. 

Art.  LXIII.  The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  may,  by  means  of  depart- 
mental notiflation,  within  the  scope  of  theee  regulations,  make  by-laws  in  reepect  to 
police  matters  regarding  mines. 

Cbapivi  VI.— Jftne  laborm. 

Axi.  LXIV.  The  term  mine  laborers  in  this  law  includes  all  persooB  of  either  aez 
engiwed  in  excavating  ores  and  work  ancillary  thereto. 

Hmera  shall  draw  up  rales  relative  to  the  employment  of  their  mine  laborers  and 
obt^n  the  sanction  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jnrisdiction. 

Abt.  LXV.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  between  miners  and  their 
laborers,  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  cancel  the  engagement  by  giving  fourteen  days' 
previous  notice  to  that  effect 

Abt.  LXVI.  Miners  may  disengage  their  laborers  at  any  time  in  the  followii% 

When  they  have  been  sentenced  to  punishment  graver  than  miademeanors  or  acted 
in  a  disorderly  manner  or  dlMbeyed  orders. 

When  they  have  acted  rudely  toward  the  miner  or  the  officera  employed  by  him. 

When  they  are  physically  incapable  to  work,  and  consequentiy  unable  to  attend 
to  their  duties. 

When  mining  has  been  prohibited  or  relinquished. 

Art.  LXVII.  Mine  laborers  may  quit  tiieir  employment  at  any  time  in  the  toUow- 

When  they  are  physically  incapable  of  attending  to  their  duties. 

When  they  are  cruelly  treated  oy  the  miner  or  his  officials. 

When  their  wages  or  remuneration  agreed  upon  are  not  paid  to  them. 

Aht.  LXVIII,  Amineror  his representativeshall, at therequestof  amino  laborer, 
f^ve  to  the  latter  a  certificate  slating  the  number  of  years  he  nas  been  engaged,  his 
working  ability,  wages,  and  the  reasons  for  discharging  him- 

Should  the  miner  refuse  to  give  the  certificate,  or  the  laborer  find  in  the  certificate 
matters  which  he  thinks  improper,  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  officials  of  the 
office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  junsdiction,  or  to  the  poUce. 

Art.  LXIX.  A  miner  is  bound  to  pay  wages  in  legal  currency,  no  payment  Jo  kind 
being  allowed  except  at  the  request  of  the  mine  laborers  thenuelves. 

Art.  LXX.  Every  miner  shall  keep  a  mine-laborers'  registerand  entertherein  the 
names,  ages,  registered  domicile,  occupation,  and  the  dates  of  engsigement  and  dis- 
charge  of  the  laborers  he  employs. 

_  Abt.  LXXI.  The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  may,  within  the  following 
limits,  establish  by  means  of  departmental  notification  by-laws  goreming  the  employ- 
ment of  mine  laborers: 

To  limit  the  working  hours  so  as  not  to  exceed  12  hours  per  diem. 

To  limit  the  dam  of  work  of  female  htbor. 

To  limit  the  number  of  working  hours  and  the  class  of  work  of  child  labor  in 
respect  to  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

Art^  LXXII.  Miners  must  give  relief  to  mine  laborers  in  their  employment  in  the 
following  cases.  Any  rules  with  r^ard  to  granting  relief  most  be  approved  by  the 
chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  miuee  having  jurisdiction: 

When  a  mine  laborer  receives  bodily  injuries  while  in  the  course  of  his  work,  and 
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the  said  injoriee  have  not  been  c&oeed  by  hie  own  fault,  &  portion  of  the  doctor's 
fees  and  other  medical  ezpenaee  shall  be  contributed  by  the  miner. 

In  tbe  case  oE  the  CoreKoing  paragraph,  a  reasonable  daily  allowance  shall  be  paid 
to  a  mine  laborer  while  he  ia  under  treatment  and  ont  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  a  mine  laborer  deceased  on  account  of  bodily  injuriee  mentioned  in 
the  forgoing  paragraph,  a  portion  of  the  funeral  ex pensefl  anall  be  contribntad,  and 
an  allowance  be  made  to  hie  surviving  relativee. 

In  case  of  receiving  bodil)[  iniuriee  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ^ragraph,  when  a 
mine  laborer  has  become  crippled  or  ouumed  an  allowance  for  his  support  shall  be 
given  for  a  stated  period  of  time. 

Ghaptbr  VII. — Mining  taxei  and  taxa  on,  mining  areat. 

Axt.  LXXIII.  Miners  eholl  pay  1  per  cent  of  the  value  nf  the  products  of  their 
mines  as  mining  taxes,  and  30  sen  per  annum  for  each  1,1)00  tsubo  of  their  grant  as 
taxes  OD  mining  areas,  provided  that  no  tax  be  levied  on  any  fraction  of  a  thousand 
tsubo. 

No  mining  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  perscms  engaged  in  miniiw  iron  ores. 

Awr.  LXXIV.  The  value  of  mining  products  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article 
shall  be  determined  and  notified  by  Uie  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  taking 
as  a  basis  the  average  Quotations  in  <Ch»  chief  markets,  provided  that  in  case  where 
no  quotations  can  be  ootained  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  will  be  adopted 
as  a  basis  of  value. 

Art.  LXXV.  Mining  taxes  for  the  previous  year  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
3l8t  March  of  each  and  every  year,  but  when  the  enterprise  is  abandoned  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  must  be  made  within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  givii^  up  business. 

Taxes  on  mining  areas  for  one  year  shall  be  prepaid  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
December  of  the  previous  year.    That  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  within  s'  " 


will  not  be  return^. 

Art.  LXXVI.  When  miners  fail  to  pay  the  mining  taxes  and  taxes  on  mining 
areas  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  may  cancel  the  privilege  for  mining. 
If  dissatisfied  with  the  cancellation,  action  may  be  brought  before  the  court  of 
administrative  litigation  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  socb  notice. 

Chaptm  VIII.— ftmOltCT. 

Abt.  LXXVII.— Offenders  against  Articles  XXIV  and  XXV  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  20  and  not  exceeding  100  yen. 

Abt.  LXXVIII. — Persons  who  have  enga^d  in  mining  vithout  oblaininK  official 
permission,  or  who  have  obtained  such  permission  by  fraud,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
tine  of  not  less  than  16  and  not  exceeding  160  yen. 

Art.  LXXIX. — Persons  who  have  prospected  without  obt^ning  official  permis- 
sion, or  who  have  obtained  such  permission  by  fraud,  or  who  have  prospected  after 
the  oxpiration  of  the  term  of  the  permission,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  10  and  not  exceeding  100  yen. 

Abt.  LXXX.  Offenders  a^inst  Article  XXVII,  and  persons  who  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  talking  the  precautionary  measures  mentione<l  in  Article  LIX,  or  offenders 
against  the  provisions  of  Article  llxil,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lees  than 
15  and  not  exceeding  150  yen. 

Offenders  against  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  Article  XXXI  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  5  and  not  exceeding  50  yen. 

Art.  LXXXI.  Offenders  against  Article  X  shall  be  punished  by  ft  Sue  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  amonnt  of  aelhng  price. 

Art.  LXXXII.  Persons  who  nave  concealed  the  selling  price  referred  to  in 
Article  XI  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  equivalent  to  one-half  of  the  amount  concealed. 

Ajrr.  LXXXIII.  Pem>ns  who  have  escaped  payin?  taxes  by  means  of  false 
statement  in  matters  to  be  reported  in  accordance  with  Article  XXXIX  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  taxee  so  avoided.  For 
matters  not  connected  with  the  avoiding  payment  of  taxes,  h  fine  shall  be  imposed 
of  not  less  than  2  and  not  exceeding  20  yen. 

Art.  LXXXIV.  Persons  who  do  not  keep  the  books  referred  to  in  Article  XL, 
or  bil  to  make  entries  therein,  or  make  false  statementa,  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue 
of  not  less  than  2,  and  not  exceeding  20  yen. 

Akt  LXXXV.  Offenders  agunst  paragraph  2  of  Article  LXIV,  and  Articles 
LXIX  and  LXXII,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  lew  than  10,  and  not  exceed-^  I,-, 
ing  100  yen,  s '  ^ 
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Abt.  LXXXVI.  FereoDs  who  have  infringed  proviaions  of  Articles  VI,  XXXVII, 
LXVIII,  and  LXX  shall  be  puniBhed  by  a  place  flue  of  not  leea  than  1  yen  and  not 
exceeding  I  yen  and  96  sen. 

Abt.  LXXXVU.  In  the  case  of  Articles  LXXXI,  LXXXII,  and  LXXXUI,  if 
the  peieoiiB  concerned  have  made  voluntary  confesion,  the  amount  of  tax  unpaid 
Bhalf  be  collected.    In  this  caae  the  partiee  Bhall  be  exempted  from  punishment. 

Art.  LXXXVIII.  The  proviBions  of  the  criminal  code  In  reject  to  lowering  of 
penalties,  aftgravation  oE  penalties  on  accoont  of  repetition  of  oneneee,  and  Beveial 
oBeneee  committed  by  the  Bune  person,  do  not  apply  to  cases  dealt  with  under  these 
relations. 

When  a  miner  who  has  oommitled  an  ofienee  against  these  regulations  under  thw 
provimons  ia  punishable,  should  he  be  a  non  compos  men^  feeble  minded,  or  deaf 
and  dumb,  his  guardian  shall  be  punished  in  his  stead. 

Cbaptbb  l}L.~~Si^)plemetiiary  ruin. 

Art.  LXXXIX.  Miners  engaged  in  prospecting^,  or  leaseholders  of  mining  areas 
who  have  obtained  permission  before  the  coming  into  operation  of  these  regulations, 
may  engf^^  in  prospecting  or  mining  dnring  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  per- 
mission was  obtained. 

Abt.  XG.  Should  persons  who  have  already  permission  to  be  leaaeholders  of 
mining  areas  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  these  reflations  wish  to  continue  mining 
operations  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  present  leasee  thev  shall  make 
applicatiOD  to  that  effect  in  accordance  with  these  isolations  before  the  expiration 
of  their  leases. 

Abt.  XCI.  The  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  shall  establish  by-laws  relat- 
ing to  the  operation  of  these  legnlt^one. 

Art.  XOu.  These  regulations  shall  be  enforced  from  the  let  of  June  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  Meiji  (1893),  and  the  Japanese  mining  law  issued  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Meili  (1898)  bv  notification  No.  269  of  the  council  of  state,  shaU  cease  to  have  hind- 
ins  force  or  e&ect  from  that  day, 

r.  XCIII.  When  persons  who  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  collection  of 


bismuth  ore,  chromate  of  iron  ore,  phcaphoras  ore,  lignite,  or  asphalt  prior  b; 
Slat  of  November,  of  the  thirty-second  year  of  MeiJi  (1899),  apply  for  the  miniiw 
privileges  on  or  before  the  30th  of  Jane  of  the  thirty-third  yearof^Heili  (1900),  such 


privile^^  shall  be  fp|anted  for  those  areas  oniv  where  digging  is  going  on,  without 
r^ard  to  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  and  Article  XLI,  relating  to  the  extent  of 
mining  areas. 

When  the  collectors  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paiaeraph  apply  for  the  privilege 
on  or  before  the  30th  o!  June  of  the  thirty-third  year  ol  Meiji  (1900),  they  may  con- 
tinue the  collection  till  the  data  of  receipt  or  onler  regardless  of  the  provisions  vi 
these  r^rulations. 

Art.  XCIV.  Persons  applying  tor  mining  privileges  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  foregoing  article  are  required  to  obtain  the  consent  referred  to  in  Article 
XXII  or  XXIlf 

Abt.  XGV,  lncaeetheext«ntof  the  miningareaforwhichtheprivilege  isobtained 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XCIII  is  under  8,000  tsubo  Uie  ptivil^^ 
will  lose  its  ^ect  after  the  expiration  of  five  yeais. 
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D  (h«  lit  day  ol 


Art.  I.  Applications,  demands,  reports,  and  maps  and  drawings  relating  to  min- 
ing shall  be  drawn  up  separately  for  each  case.  Applications  reluing  to  mining  and 
the  maps  and  drawings  to  be  attached  thereto,  forwhich  forms  and  models  are  deter- 
mined by  this  noUScation,  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  soch  forma  and  models. 

Art.  11.  Applications,  demands,  and  reports  relating  to  mining,  which  have  con- 
nection with  Art.  XIV  of  the  law  of  regi^ration  tax  or  the  provisions  of  imperial 
ordinance  No.  4,  issued  in  the  thirty-eecond  year  of  Meij:  (1899),  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  note  of  payment  according  to  form  No.  12,  to  which  shall  be  affixed  the 
proper  amount  of  revenue  stamps. 

Akt.  III.  When  itigdifficnlttohandinanapplicationforprcspectingandthemapB 
and  drawings  at  the  prospecting  locality  simultaneously  the  applica^on  may  i>e 
lodged,  accompanied  by  roogh  drawings,  subject  to  the  pn>ductjonof  tbeoorrectones 
withm  fifty  days. 
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Art.  IV.  When  an  application  for  minit^  is  made  nnaccompanied  b^  a  map  of  the 
mimng  area  in  accordance  with  the  proviaiong  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  XIl  of  the 
Mining  lUsulations,  a  roogb  drawing  must  be  annexed. 

Aht.  V.  Persons  wishine  to  obtain  permiarioD  to  make  asnrvey  in  accordance  with 
the  pTovifdona  of  Article  XL VII  of  the  Mining  Regulations  shall  send  in  a  writtoi 
demand,  In  which  should  be  mentioned  in  detaiithe  name  of  the  place  to  be  surveyed. 

When  the  demand  mentioned  ir  ••"•  '"—"i"—  ~— ~— ^i.  t_  —-J-  _».!  _  w^„m,^,t  t„,. 


.  Drawings  of  the  rough  survey  of  jiroepecting  localitiee  or  of  mining  areas 
phall  be  prepared  with  the  object  of  determining  the  position  and  extent  of  the  land 
tc  be  applied  for. 

The  drawings  of  prospecting  localities  and  of  mining  areas  shall  be  prepared  with 
the  object  of  clearly  snowing  the  position,  boundary,  and  shape  of  me  land  to  be 
appliea  for. 

AsT.  VII.  The  area  of  lend  to  be  applied  for  shall  bu  divided  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  a  rectangular  form. 

If  the  application  for  prospecting  or  mining  is  to  be  made  1^  a  drawing  of  the 
rough  survey,  immovable  bodies  must  be  chosen  as  the  point  of  survey  which  may 
form  all  the  camera  of  the  land  to  be  applied  for.  If  th^are  no  immovable  bodies 
at  the  points,  some  immovable  bodies  near  by  must  be  chosen  and  their  botrings  on 
the  points  of  survey  must  be  survejjed. 

If  the  application  for  prospecting  is  to  be  made  b;^  means  of  a  drawing  of  prospect- 
ing localities,  or  that  for  uinine  by  means  of  drawing  of  mining  areas,  two  or  more 
than  two  conspicuous  immovable  IJodies  opporile  to  one  another  shall  be  chosen  and 
made  the  base  of  survey,  measuring  thetr  bearings  on  the  points  of  survey.  If  the 
points  of  survey  correspond  to  conspicuous  immovable  bodies,  they  shall  be  made  the 
base  of  survey. 

Marked  posts  of  a  strong,  durable  nature  shall  be  erected  at  the  points  of  survey, 
which  shall  be  made  the  comers  of  the  extent  of  land  applied  for,  and  the  number 
of  points  of  survey  shall  be  marked  on  the  said  poets.  If  the  posts  correapond  to 
immovable  bodies  the  former  need  not  be  erected. 

Art.  VIII.  The  following  particnlars  shall  be  clearly  shown  in  the  drawings  of 
rough  survey  of  proepecliug  localities,  the  drawings  of  prospecting  areas,  and  draw- 

1.  Points  of  base  and  immovable  bodies,  as  well  as  their  names  and  characteristics. 

2.  Northern  and  southern  line  and  scale. 

3.  If  there  are  prospecting  areas,  mining  areas,  or  mineral-dust  collection  areas 
within  lOOyardsoi  the  land  applied  for,  the  connection  of  these  with  the  land  applied 
for. 

4.  If  there  exist  within,  or  in  the  vicinitv  of,  the  land  applied  for  any  of  the  objects 
mentioned  in  Articles  XXIV  and  XXV  ot  the  Mining  Regulations,  such  objects. 

5.  Exposed  tops  of  mineral  beds  within  or  near  the  land  applied  for  ajid  their 
direction  and  incline. 

Art.  IX.  Drawings  to  be  annexed  to  applications  for  correction  of  prospecting 
areas  or  of  mining  areas  shall  be  prepared  conformably  with  thedrawings  of  the  pros- 
pectiug  areas  or  of  mining  areas  and  in  them  the  old  and  new  areas  most  be  clearly 
shown. 

Art.  X.  The  extent  of  prospecting  areas  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  2  of  Article  LXI  of  the  Mining  K^j^ulationa. 

Art.  Al.  Persons  wishing  to  obtain  a  prospecting  area  or  minins  area  adjacent  to 
tht  prospecting  area  or  mining  area  belonging  to  other  persons,  shall  make  appH-  ■ 
cation  leavine  a  space  of  more  than  20  yards  between  both  areas.    Provided  that  this 
shall  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  consent  of  the  miners  in  the  adjoining  areas  has 
been  obtained,  or  where  an  aplication  for  mining  in  a  prospecting  area  is  made. 

The  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  havii^  iurisdiction  may,  when  he 
deems  it  necessary  for  the  control  of  mining  busineee  or  protection  of  mining 
interests,  extend  the  space  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  to  100  yards. 

Art.  XII.  Wnen  applicants  for  prospecting  or  mining,  persons  who  are  about  to 
become  miners  in  accordance  with  applications  for  the  transfer  of  mining  licenses, 
or  persons  who  are  becoming  new  applicants  on  account  of  the  application  for  a 
changein  the  names  of  applicants,  are  two  in  number,  one  of  them  shall  l)eBelected  as 
theit  representative  and  the  fact  shall  be  stated  in  the  application.  If  not  mentioned 
in  the  application,  the  name  of  the  applicant  written  firat  in  order  in  the  application 
shall  be  deemed  a  representative. 
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The  repreeentatiTe  mentioned  in  the  forgoing  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  repre- 
sent all  persona  jointly  making  theapplication,  except  incases  where  the  cancellatioa 
of  the  application  or  a  change  of  applicants  is  made. 

Akt.  XIII.  When  a  company  sends  in  an  application, noteof  demand, urareport, 
the  seal  of  the  company  shall  be  affixed  to  the  document,  which  must  tioo  .be  signed 
by  the  representative  of  the  companv. 

Art.  XlV.  Persons  who  have  applied  for  proepectii^or  mining  are  not  allowed  to 
make  an  application  for  a  change  in  the  extent  oi  the  area  applied  for. 

Am*.  XV.  When  it  is  desired  hi  change  the  names  of  applicants  for  mining,  an 
application  signed  and  sealed  by  both  the  old  and  new  applicants  shall  be  sent  in  to 
the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  iansdiction. 

Abt.  XVI,  Wben  minere  whose  mining  areas  are  adjacent  to  each  other  intend  to 
change  their  mutual  botindariee  by  increasin^or  decreasing  their  respective  mining 
areas  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XLIV  of  the  Mining  Regulations,  an 
aiiplication  for  the  alteration  of  mining  areas  jointly  signed  by  them  shall  be  maJde. 
Tne  application  should  be  accompani^  by  drawin;^  of  the  combined  areas,  as  the^ 
exist  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  illustrating  the  altered  boundaries;  also 
drawings  of  each  of  the  corrected  mining  areas  separately  prepared. 

Art.  X  VII.  When  an  application  for  the  reduction  of  a  mining  area  is  made  in  a 
case  where  there  Is  a  creditor  holdingaright  of  mortgage  over  themining  right  of  the 
area,  the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  the  written  consent  of  such  creditor. 

Abt,  XVIII.  Apphcations  for  transfer  of  mining  licensee,  applications  for  con«c- 
tion  of  mining  ar^s,  applications  for  amalgamation  of  mining  areas,  applications  for 
partition  of  miningareas,  applications  for  r^istration  of  mortgages  over  mining  rights, 
reports  re  relinquishment  of  mining  businen,  and  applications  for  granting  pnvilegee 
for  mining  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XC  of  the  Mining  Regula- 
tions shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  mining  license  or  by  a  deed  of  Tease 


.._.ia  for  extension  of  the  term  of  prospecting,  and  reports  of  the  reliniiiiishm 

prospecting  or  mining  shall  he  forwarded  through  the  registered  cover. 

Persons  who  send  in  the  above  said  documents  should  obtain  from  the  dispatching 
post-office  a  receipt  showing  the  date  and  time  of  acceptance  by  such  post-omce. 

When  drawings  of  prospecting  areas  or  mining  areas  which  are  not  sent  in  simul- 
taneously with  tne  application  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  III  of 


regulatians  or  paragraph  2  of  Article  Xll  of  the  Mining  Begulatioos,  or  appli- 

_    _  j.._  ... ying  them,  which  are  ordered  gy  t"-  --■---'-'"---'*   - 

..     .    _  .  ng  jurisdiction  in  accordance  wi 

XXIII  to  make  correction  or  additions  within  a  specified  time  are  to  be  produced. 


cations  or  drawings  accompanying  them,  which  are  ordered  By  the  chief  of  the  of 
for  the  control  oi  mines  having  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  Article  XXII  o 


the  procedure  provided  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  shall  be  followed.  Provided  that 
if  they  are  produced  on  the  last  day  of  the  term  the  receipt  of  registered  post  shall 
be  sent  in  within  three  da  vs. 

Art.  XX.  The  date  and  time  of  application  for  prospecting  or  mining,  correction 
of  prospecting  areas,  correction  of  mining  areas,  as  well  as  application  uit  extension 
of  the  term  of  prospecting,  and  the  date  and  time  of  production  of  the  application 
drawings,  as  well  as  report  of  relinquishment  of  business  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  of 
the  forgoing  article,  shall  he  decided  in  ai^cordance  with  the  date  and  time  mentioned 
in  the  receipt  for  registered  mail  matter  issued  by  the  disjiatching  post-office. 

In  case  tne  production  of  the  receipt  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  at  the  foregoing 
article  is  ordered,  and  if  it  is  not  forwarded  on  or  before  the  specified  day,  it  will  be 
deemed  that  the  documents  or  drawings  were  forwarded  at  the  time  of  closing  of  the 
mail  as  shown  on  the  postmark. 

Art.  XXI.  When  the  chief  of  the  otflce  for  the  control  of  mines  has  accepted  aa 
application  for  prospecting  or  mining,  the  gist  of  the  application  shall  be  notified  to 
the  local  governor  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  land  applied  tor  liea. 

The  local  governor  shall,  if  he  holds  some  views  as  to  tne  prospecting  or  mining  of 
the  land  applied  for,  send  a  written  opinion  to  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control 
of  mines  having  jurisdiction  within  Gfty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Apt.  XXII,  When  applications,  notes  of  request,  or  drawings  relatii^  to  mining 
are  imperfect,  the  chief  of  the  ofHce  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction 
shall  order  the  applicants  to  make  corrections  or  additions  within  a  specified  period 
of  time. 

Art.  XXIII.  When  a  part  of  prospecting  or  mining  areas  applied  for  most  not  be 
allowed  to  be  used  in  mining  enterprise  according  to  the  Mining  Rwilations,  or  oon- 
flicts  with  the  prospecting  or  mining  areas  of  other  pennns,  the  chiOt  of  the  office  tor 
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the  control  of  mioefl  having  juriBdiction  shall  order  the  applicant  tocurrect  hisappli- 
cation  and  drawing  within  a  epecified  perioii  of  time.  The  Hame  holds  good  re  the 
application  (or  correctioa  of  prospecting  or  mining  areas. 

Aet.  XXIV.  The  chief  of  the  ofllce  for  the  control  of  minea  having  juriBdiction 
may.  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  /or  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  fact  of  eiistenc* 
of  minerals  in  land,  for  which  an  application  for  minmg  has  been  made,  cause  the 
u>plicant  to  produce  a  certificate  relating  to  the  mineral  bed  or  specimens  of  miner- 
als within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

A»T.  XXV.  When  the  chief  of  the  oifice  for  the  control  of  mines  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  order  the  taking  of  precautionary  measures  for  the  sake  of  public  welfare,  he 
may  cause  the  applicant  for  engaging  in  business,  or  miners  to  prepare  and  produce 
a  specification  of  the  projected  work. 

AST.  XXVI.  When  the  applicants  for  engaging  in  mining  or  miners  are  ordered 
by  the  chief  of  the  office  for  tiie  control  of  mines  having  jurisiliction  to  produce 
documents  or  drawings  relating  to  mining,  they  ahall  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
specified  time. 

Akt.  XXVII.  Documents,  drawings,  or  specimens  forwarded  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  or  to  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  shall 
not  be  returned  it  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  retain  them. 

Art.  XXVIII.  When  applicants  for  eng^ng  in  mining  business  or  miners  are 
ordered  by  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations  relating  to  the  prospecting  area,  mining 
area,  and  other  mining  matters,  they  shall  meet  on  the  specilied  day  and  give 
explanations  as  to  matters  under  investigation.  The  date  of  meeting  ran  not  be 
changed  except  for  valid  reasons. 

When  issuing  an  order  to  appear,  at  least  fifteen  days  gireliminary  notice  shall  be 
given  escept  for  valid  reasons.  When  the  date  of  meeting  is  dclermineil,  at  least 
three  days  previoos  notice  shall  l>e  given.  If  the  applicants  for  engaging  in  mining 
business  or  miners  can  not  atteiKl  in  penion,  they  shall  send  their  representatives. 

Art.  XXIX.  When  an  application,  note  of  rw^ueat,  or  report  relating  to  mining 
corresponds  with  any  of  the  following  items,  none  of  them  shall  be  accepted.  In 
tliis  case  the  reason  for  it  shall  be  clearly  given: 

1.  When  not  forwarded  by  registered  post,  violating  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
1  of  Article  XIX. 

2.  When  the  note  of  delivery  of  registration  tan  or  fees  is  not  annexed. 

3.  When  application  for  prospecting  or  mining  application  for  correction  of  pros- 
pecting area,  or  application  fi>r  correction  of  mining  area  is  not  accompanied  by 
drawings,  or  the  extent  of  land  applied  for  is  not  clearly  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawings. 

Art.  XXX.  When  api)lication  or  note  of  demand  relating  to  minii^  corresponds 
with  any  of  the  following  items,  the  rliief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  shall  return  the  doiniment  clearly  stating  the  reasons  for  this  action: 

1.  When  drawings  of  prospecting  areas  are  not  delivered  within  the  time  specified 
in  Article  III. 

2.  When  no  corrections  or  additions  are  maile  on  or  before  the  time  specified  by. 
the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Articles  XXII  or  XXIII. 

3.  When  a  certificate  or  specimens  are  not  delivered  on  or  before  the  time  specified 
by  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXIV. 

4.  When  an  applicant  does  not  deliver  specificationB  on  or  before  the  time  specified 
by  the  chief  of  tne  ofllce  for  the  control  of  mines  having  jurisdiction  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXV. 

6.  When,  without  valid  reasons,  an  applicant  does  not  appear,  thus  violating  the 
provisions  of  Article  XXVIII. 

6.  In  the  tase  of  making  investigations  as  to  the  land  applied  for,  if  the  applicant 
is  unable  to  clearly  indicate  the  extent  of  lacd,  or  if  the  extent  of  the  land  indicated 
considerably  differs  from  the  drawing  attached  to  the  application,  or  if  be  is  unable 
to  prove  the  existence  of  minerals. 

Art.  XXXI.  When  permission  for  prospecting  is  given,  the  number  of  pennit  will 
bemarked  on  the  drawing  of  the  prospecting  area,  and  such  drawing,  t<^ther  with 
the  copy  of  the  same  retained  by  the  officer  tor  the  control  of  mines  having  jnria- 
diciion  shall  be  seated  so  as  to  leave  the  impression  of  half  the  seal  on  each  drawing, 
and  then  handed  to  the  applicant. 

When  a  mining  (jrant  is  given,  the  number  of  the  same  shall  be  marked  on  the 
dmwing  of  the  mining  area,  and  it,  tt^rether  with  a  certificate,  duly  rielivered  to  the 
applicant  after  sealii^  such  drawing,  and  the  copies  to  be  retained  by  thedepart- 
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ment  of  agricalture  and  commerce  and  the  office  lor  the  control  of  mines  having 
jarisdiction  bo  as  to  leave  the  impreeeion  of  half  the  aeal  on  each  drawing. 

Art.  XXXIV.  Reports  relatingtotheappointmentof  representativeaprovided  for 
inAiticleVIof  the  Mining  B^ulationH  must  be  made  within  thirty  days  of  granting 
permission  for  proepecUngj  or  mining  or  transfer  of  mining  certificate. 

Art.  XXXV\  When  miners  do  not  make  a  report  ae  to  the  appointment  of  repre- 
eentativee  within  the  time  specified  in  the  forM^inK  article,  tne  representatiyee  of 
a|>plicante  specified  in  Para^ph  I  of  Article  XII,  shall  be  deemed  the  representa- 
tives specified  in  Article  VI  of  Uie  Mining  K^ulationa. 

Ass.  XXXVI,  When  a  miner  does  not  saperintend  the  mining  operadone  in  per- 
Bon,  an  aeent  tor  the  businesa  must  be  eelected  and  a  report  to  that  effect  jointly 

Xed  and  sealed  by  the  miner  and  his  agent  shall  be  fonrarded  to  the  chief  of  the 
e  for  the  control  of  minea  having  jurisdiction.' 
Art.  XXXVII.  A  miner's  representative  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  intmated 
with  the  following  powers,  provided  that  in  case  the  miner  has  limited  the  power  of 
attorney  a  report  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  simultaneouBly  with  the  report  of  the 
appointment: 

1.  To  apply  for  the  est^nsion  of  the  term  of  prospecting;  to  apply  for  permission 
to  eel!  minerals  obtained  during  prospecting;  to  make  pa}|ment  ol  the  money  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1  of  Article  XI  of  the  Mining  R^nlatioDs;  to  apply  for  permis- 
eion  tor  a  scheme  of  mining  businees;  to  produce  a  drawing  of  actual  survey  of  the 
interior  of  mines  or  to  demand  the  certification  re  the  same;  to  make  reports  men- 
tioned in  Article  XXXIX  of  the  Mining;  Regulations;  to  prepare  hooks  in  accordance 
with  Article  XL  of  the  same  regulations;  to  demand  the  decision  or  judgroent  men- 
tioned in  Article  LV  of  the  same  regulations;  to  apply  for  official  approval  in'  respect 
to  the  mine  laborer's  service  regulations  and  the  regulations  for  the  relief  of  mine 
laborers;  to  prepare  a  register  ol  mine  laborers;  to  ^y  mining  taxes  and  tazee  on 
mining  areae,  and  to  apply  for  privil^es  for  mining  in  accordance  with  Article  XC 
of  the  Mining  Regulations. ' 


XXXIli;  to  make  reports  n 

cations  or  reports  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV,  XVII,  XIX,  and  XXI  of  the  police 

regulations  relating  to  mines. 

3.  To  receive  the  orders  or  notices  of  the  chiefs  of  the  offices  for  the  control  of  mines 
having  jurisdiction  and  to  carry  out  the  former. 

Abt.  XXXVIII.  Prospectors  shall  keep  the  drawings  of  their  prospecting  areas 
and  miners  the  following  documeobi  and  i&awingB  at  their  mine  officee: 

1.  Map  of  the  mining  area. 

2.  Plan  of  the  mining  scheme, 

3.  Books  mentioned  m  Article  XL  of  the  Mining  R^pilations. 

Airr.  XXXIX.  Application  for  the  extension  of  the  term  of  prospecting  shall  be 
made  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  terms,  and  Ihe  reenlt  of  prospecting  and 
the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  complete  proBpecting  within  the  limits  of  such 
original  term  snail  be  minutely  stated. 

.  Aht.  XL,  Persons  wiahing  to  sell  minerals  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  X,  of  the  Mining  R^nilations  shall  make  an  application  for  permission  in 
which  shall  be  stated  the  number  of  permit  for  prospecting,  the  name  -A  the  proa- 
ftecting  district,  and  a  description,  quantity  and  estimated  price  of  the  minerals; 
provided,  that  when  the  application  for  mining  at  the  prospecting  area  is  made,  no 
permission  will  be  given  unleas  the  term  of  prospecting  nas  expired  or  the  proepect- 
mg  aWidoned. 

Art.  XLI.  Projects  for  carrying  on  mining  reporla  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIX 
of  the  Mining  R^ulations  and  the  books  provided  for  in  Article  XL  of  the  same 
reguUtions  shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  Forms  Noe.  4  to  6. 

In  case  work  is  to  M  jointly  carried  on  in  two  or  more  mining  ttreas,  the  documents 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  shall  be  jointly  drawn  up. 

Art.  XLII.  When  Uiere  is  notning  to  be  reportedin  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  XXXIX  of  the  Mining  R^ulations,  a  report  to  that  effect  shall  be  made. 

Art.  XLIII.  Reports  referred  to  in  Article  XXXIX  of  the  Mining  Re^Utions 
shall,  in  the  case  of  relinquishing  mining  or  of  transferring  the  right  of  mining,  be 
made  within  thirty  days  of^such  relinquishment  or  transfer;  provided  that  when  there 
is  nothing  to  be  reported,  a  report  to  that  effect  shall  be  mada 

Aar.  XLrV.  Drawings  of  actual  survey  of  the  interior  of  mines  shall  be  prepared 
in  accordance  with  model  No.  3.  showing  the  actual  condition  at  the  end  of  Jnne  and 
December  and  sent  in  to  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  having  juris- 
diction at  the  end  of  August  and  February,  respectively,  provided  titat  the  drawing 
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of  Bctoal  sorreT  o(  the  interior  of  mines  sent  in  in  the  previone  term  will  be  returned 
to  Uie  miner,  if  required  and  demuided  by  him. 

Ip  case  of  a  project  for  combined  workj  the  di«winga  of  actual  mirvey  of  the  inta- 
rior  of  the  miDeg  shall  be  prepared  in  joint  form. 

Abt.  XLV.  PereonBwiahing  to  obtain  aoertificate  re  the  drawing  of  actual  survey 
of  the  interior  of  mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisiona  of  p&ragmph  3  in  Article 
XXXI  of  the  Mining  K^nlationa,  shall  send  in  a  note  of  demand  stating  reasons. 

AsT.  XLVI.  Persons  wishing  to  demand  a  decision  of  the  chief  of  an  office  for  the 
control  of  mines  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXV  of  the  Mining 
Regulations  shall  draw  up  two  copies  of  the  note  of  demand  which  shall  be  handed 
in,  accompanied  b^  adrawing  of  the  prospecting  or  mining  area,  to  be  applied  for 
by  the  person  making  the  demand.  The  note  of  demand  should  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  adversary  and  reasons  for  making  such  demand. 

Fereoos  demanding  a  de<dsioa  of  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mines  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragrapii  1,  Article  LV,  of  the  Mining  Bepola- 
tions,  shall  draw  up  and  send  in  a  written  demand,  together  with  as  many  COpEed  of 
the  same  as  may  tally  with  the  number  of  persons  concerned.  These  papersshall  be 
aentin  accompanied  Dy  a  drawing  of  the  actual  survey  of  the  land  concerned  and  a 
apecificalion  of  the  work.  In  the  note  of  demand  should  be  mentioned  the  clan  and 
number  of  the  land  in  question,  superficial  area,  taxable  value,  the  names  and  address 
of  the  adversary,  facts  of  and  reason  for  demand,  facte  relating  to  discussion  with 
the  adversary,  and  the  amount  of  money  offered  as  payment  by  the  person  making 
the  demand. 

Persons  demanding  a  judgment  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXVI,  or  of  paraHaph  2  of  Article  LV, 
of  the  Mining  B^ulations,  shall  send  into  the  chief  of  tLe  office  for  the  control  of 
mines  having  junadiction,  a  note  of  demand  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
siona  of  the  two  foregoing  paragraphs,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  decision  appealed 

AsT.  XL  VII.  When  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mineehos  received  and 
accepted  a  note  of  demand  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  he  shall  serve  the 
same  en  the  adveraory. 

When  the  adversary  haa  received  the  note  of  demand,  he  shall  furnish  written 
explanations  within  thirty  days. 

When  the  written  explanations  are  not  furnished  by  the  adversary  within  the  term 

y  give  a  decit 

xpianations. 

miner  by  aucc_._  .     .    _,  __ 

e,  he  shall  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  fact  from  the 
iirty  days  of  the  date  of  making  to  such  r^strar 

„ *me.    He  shall  then  send  in  the  above-mentioned 

i  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  mince  havii^  jurisdiction, 
accompanied  by  the  mining  grant  or  lease  corrected. 

When  an  applicant  for  mining  dies  orchangea  his  name,  a  report  to  that  effect  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  fortgoing  paragraph  mutatis  mutandis. 

Art.  XLIX.  In  the  case  of  a  company  being  an  applicant  for  mining  or  a  miner, 
when  its  corporate  name  is  changed,  its  representative  changed,  its  seat  of  business 
removed,  or  when  liquidation  takes  placCj  a  report  to  that  Sfect  shall  be  made  to 
the  chief  of  the  office  tor  the  control  of  mmea  having  jurisdiction  within  ten  days. 

Aht.  L.  In  case  it  should  be  neceasary  to  issue  an  order  or  notice  to  applicants  for 
mining  or  miners,  if  the  address  of  such  applicants  or  mlnera  is  uncertain,  the  gist  of 
the  order  or  notice  shall  be  advertised  oa  liie  notice-board  of  the  office  for  tlie  con- 
trol of  mines  having  puriadiction  for  ten  days.  In  this  case  it  shall  be  considered 
that  the  order  or  notice  has  been  duly  received  by  the  persons  in  question  on  the 
last  day  of  the  said  term. 

Abt.  LI.  When  an  action  is  brought  before  the  court  of  administrative  litigation 
in  accordance  with  the  proviaions  of  Article  XXX,  paragraph  2  of  Article  XXXIII, 
paragraph  2  of  Article  XXXIV,  paragraph  2  of  Article  XLIII,  or  Article  LXXVI  of 
the  Mining  Reflations,  or  a  complaint  is  lodged  with  the  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  Article  XXXIV 
of  the  same  r^u.ationa,  a  report  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  to  the  chief  ol  the  office 
for  the  control  of  mines  havmg  jurisdiction  within  seven  days. 

Art.  LII.  In  case  the  privll^e  for  mining  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXVIII,  XXIX^  paragraph  1  of  Article  XLIII  or  Article  LXXVI  of  the 
Mining  Riegulations,  or  a  report  of  relinquishment  of  buaineas  is  made  in  accordance 

o 
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with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXXVII  ot  the  same  reflations,  right  of  mortgueover 
the  minins  right  concerned,  a  notice  of  the  cancellation  or  relinquish ment  snail  be 
made  to  them  by  the  chief  of  the  office  for  the  control  of  inmes  having  jurisdiction. 

Abt.  LIII.  Proi'pectinicoriniDtDg  is  coosidered  to  have  been  reliuquished  at  the 
time  when  a  report  to  that  effect  is  lodged. 

Abt.  LIV.  In  any  of  the  following  cases  minere  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
lesB  than  two  and  not  uxceediDg  twenty  yen: 

1.  When  matters  to  be  mentioned  in  the  drawing  of  actual  survey  of  the  interior 
ol  mines  are  not  given  or  improperly  given. 

2.  In  case  of  an  order  being  f^iven  to  produce  thedocuments  or  drawinn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  XXV  or  XXVI,  if  they  are  not  produced  on  or 
before  tlie  specilied  date. 

3.  When  no  appearance  is  made  or  no  explanation  of  matters  under  investigation 
is  given  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Article  XXVIII. 

4.  When  no  reports  are  made  violating  the  provisions  of  Articles  XXXVI,  XLII, 
XLIII.  XLVIII,  XLIX,  LI,  and  LX  of  these  regulations  or  of  Article  XXXIX  of 
the  Mining  Regulations. 

Ajit.  LV.  Provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  applied  to  an  agent  for  min- 
ii^  business  and  to  representatives  of  companies. 


Abt.  LVI.  Applications  for  prospecting  or  for  the  lease  of  mining  areas  which  have 
been  lodged  before  the  coming  into  force  of  these  regulations,  but  with  regard  to 
which  no  final  steps  have  been  lahen  prior  lo  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law, 
shall  bedealt  with  asifthe^  were  applii-ationsforprospecting  or  for  mining  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  r^ulations. 

Abt.  LVII.  ApplicationB  or  notes  of  demand  wliich  have  been  lodged  before  the 
coming  into  force  o(  the  by-laws  for  the  operation  of  the  raining  regulations,  but 
with  regard  to  which  no  final  steps  have  been  taken  before  the  coming  into  open- 
tion  of  these  relations,  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  applications  or  notes  of 
demand  made  in  accordance  with  the  present  law. 

Art.  LVIII.  Applications  or  notes  of  demand  lodged  before  the  coming  into  force 
of  these  regulations  which  bear  revenue  tdamps  corresponding  to  the  fees  specified 
in  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  100  IISWJ  shall  remain  valid  even  after  the  Uking  effect 
of  Imperial  Ordinance  No  4  of  the  thirty-second  vear  of  Meiji  (1899). 

Art.  LIX.  Applications  for  the  alteration  of  the  area  of  land  lodged  prior  to  the 
coming  into  force  of  these  regulations  shall  remain  valid  even  after  ihe  taking  effect 
of  these  regulations. 

Art.  LX.  When  an  applicant  for  mining  or  a  miner  is  a  company  at  the  time  o( 
the  coining  into  operation  of  these  regulations,  the  (rhief  o(  the  office  for  the  control 
of  mines  having  jurisdiction  shall  be  notified  as  to  the  representative  of  such  com- 
pany within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law. 

Art.  LXI.  The  penal  provisions  of  notification  No.  6  ol  the  department  of  asricul- 
ture  and  commerce  issued  in  the  twenty-seven  tli  year  of  Meiji  ( 1894)  shall  be  appHcable 
to  acts  done  prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  these  regulations  even  subsequent  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  latter. 

Abt.  LXII,  These  regulations  shall  take  etfw^t  on  and  after  the  10th  of  February, 
the  thirty-second  year  of  Meiji  (1899). 

Art.  LXIII.  Notification  No.  6  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  commerre  of 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Meiji  (1894)  and  notification  No.  7  of  the  sune  depart- 
ment of  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Meiji  (1896)  shall  be  abolished  on  and  from  the 
date  of  operation  of  ttiese  r^ulatious. 


No  reports  of  the  tmde  of  Korea  have  licen  published  for  the  past 
aeven  years.  1  Am  able,  however,  to  append  two  tables  covering  the 
chief  facts  relating  to  imports  and  exports,  with  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  American  trade. 

Foreign  goods  reach  Korea  mainly  through  Japan  and  Shanghai, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  wnat  proportion  belonga  to  each 
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Dationality.  The  chief  item  of  Ameiican  imports  is  kerosene.  Next 
comes  mining  supplies,  of  which  at  least  $150,000  worth  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  last  year.  American  imports  into  Korea  have 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  year,  and  the  trade  is  growing. 
Although  the  total  commerce  of  Korea  seems  small  when  compared 
with  the  traffic  of  one  American  port,  there  are  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment.  Kerosene,  for  in:jtance,liai>  only  made  a  start,  but  its  use  is 
bound  to  increase  rapidly.  The  American  product  has  obtained  such 
a  firm  foothold,  because  of  its  excellence  and  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  handled,  that  it  will  suffer  little  from  competition. 

GOLD   MINES. 

Korea  seems  likely  to  be,come  an  important  field  for  gold  mining. 
The  American  mines  at  Woonsan  are  working  successfully.  They 
now  run  a  40-stamp  mill  and  two  mills  of  20  stamps  each,  while  other 
large  plants  are  contemplated.  The  district,  some  20  by  30  miles  in 
extent,  has  hardly  been  prospected  as  yet,  though  the  company 
employs  nearly  70  foreigners  and  about  3,(MX)  natives.  The  managers 
have  not  begun  operations  on  their  valuable  placer  properties. 

The  English  mmes  at  Eunsan  are  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, although  the  actual  work  of  development  nas  only  recently 
been  begun. 

The  German  mines  at  Kimsung  are  still  in  the  period  of  exploita- 
tion. It  is  understood  that,  up  to  the  present,  the  actual  results  have 
not  been  as  good  as  were  expected,  but  tha,t  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
development  work. 

Durmg  the  year  1900,  concessions  were  granted  to  the  Japanese  for 
the  Chicsan  mines,  and  to  the  French  for  mines  yet  to  be  located.  No 
work  has  yet  been  done  in  connection  with  mines  covered  by  a  coo- 
ce-ssion  granted  to  a  Russian  subject. 


The  SeouI-ChemuIpo  Railway,  built  by  an  American  for  the  Ameri- 
can concessionaire  and  sold  to  a  Japanese  syndicate,  is  now  in  full 
operation,  connecting  Seoul  with  its  port  by  a  line  26  miles  in  length. 
The  Japanese  are  meeting  with  good  success  in  selling  the  shares  of 
the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway;  in  regard  to  this,  I  append  a  cutting  from 
the  Japan -American  Commercial  Journal.  Work  is  to  be  begun  on 
this  project  this  spring. 

The  Korean  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  a  French  com- 
panv  to  build  a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  with  Weiju,  the  northwest 
border  town,  a  distance  of  about  500  miles.  This  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  build,  as  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  many  rivers  and  wide 
areas  of  quicksand  must  be  crossed.  It  is  understood  that  the  Korean 
Government  will  furnish  100,000  yen  ($50,000)  per  annum  to  build 
this  j-oad,  the  materials  for  which,  as  well  as  the  engineers,  must  come 
from  France. 

Americans  have  built,  and  are  now  successfully  operating,  an  elec- 
tric railway  in  and  about  Seoul.  At  present,  this  road  is  but  about  10 
miles  in  length,  but  an  extension  is  being  built  which  will  carry  it 
some  18  miles  into  the  country.  The  natives  are  patronizing  this  road 
well,  and  it  has  now  become  a  necessity  and  meets  with  little  or  do 
opposition.  ^  C 
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EIjECrBIC-LIQHTINO   PLANT  AND  WATEBWOBK8. 

In  connection  with  the  electric  i-ailway,  the  same  company  U  erect- 
iae  an  extenaivo  lighting  plant  for  the  citj  of  Seoul. 

It  is  also  under  contract  to  construct  a  complete  system  of  water- 
works, and  engineers  have  been  busy  during  the  past  winter  aiTanging 
the  preliminanee. 

OUKBENCy. 

The  tuonev  in  use  in  Korea  consists  of  copper  cash  and  nickel  6-cent 
pieces,  whicn  latter  ai*e  now  being  extensively  coined  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  private  mints,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulky  copper  cash. 
It  is  the  intention  to  coin  silver  pieces  during  the  year  1901;  but  it  is 
feared  that  this  will  be  a  mistake,  since  the  coins  will  speediiy  leave 
the  country,  owing  to  the  difference  t>etween  imports  ana  exports  and 
the  lack  of  anythmg  with  which  to  purchase  foreign  goods.  Korea 
is  greatly  in  need  of  money,  yet  no  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
people  to  develop  their  excellent  natural  resources.  Japanese  cur- 
rency is  also  largely  used.  During  1899,  Japanese  money  circulated 
in  Korea  to  the  following  extent:  Paper,  3,000,000  yen;  gold,  10,000 
yen;  silver,  1,000,000  yen;  makiag  a  total  of  4,010,090  yen,  or 
12,005,000. 

BANKma  FACILITIES. 

The  First  Bank  of  Japan  maintains  extensive  branches  at  Seoul  and 
Chemulpo,  where  substantial  buildings  of  brick  and  stone  have  been 
erected.  The  managers  also  have  branches  at  some  of  the  other  ports, 
as  have  other  Japanese  banks.  The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  has  an  agency  at  Chemulpo,  and  is  doing  an  increasing 
busmess.  The  American  firm,  Collbran  &  Bostwick,  which  operates 
the  electric  plants,  has  a  charter  for  a  bank,  and  is  now  erecting  a  fine 
brick  structure  in  Seoul  for  use  as  a  bank  and  office  building. 

TfiANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Korea  is  very  well  served  by  two  lines  of  Japanese  steamers  running 
from  Kobe  via  the  ports  of  tnis  country.  A  Korean  steamship  com- 
pany has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  year  with  two  or  three  steam- 
ers, and  claims  to  be  quite  satisiied  with  the  results  of  its  work. 
Traffic  on  the  river  between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo  has  gi-eatlv  decreased 
since  the  opening  of  the  railroad,  though  the  latter  makes  aiscriminat- 
ing  rates  in  favor  of  Japanese  shippers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  list  of  a  few  articles: 


Anicle. 

R«ta. 

FoiJsp. 

J^* 

OniU. 
18 

"l! 

ao 
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POST-OFFICE   AND   TBLEGBAFSS. 


The  Korean  foreign  post  baa  been  in  successful  operation  since  Jan- 
aary,1900;  tbe  domestic  service  bad  been  working  before  tliat  date. 
No  returns  have  yet  been  published. 

The  Korean  telegraph  bureau  reports  a  business  for  1900  amounting 
to  72,443.26  yen  (*36,222).  being  an  increase  of  21,756.37  yen  ($10,878) 
over  the  previous  year. 

AMERICANS  IN  KOBBA. 

Americans  are  prominent  in  the  trade  and  development  of  Korea. 
There  are  269  Americans  resident  in  Korea,  with  their  families,  as 
follows:  Missionaries,  162;  miners  (including  some  Americans  em- 
ployed at  the  Grerman  and  English  miiies),  75;  electric  company 
employees,  15;  officials  of  the  Government  of  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  10;  merchants,  6;  and  1  prisoner. 

Horace  N.  Allen.  Consvl' General. 

Seoul,  April  ly  1901. 

Kore<m  trade  tUUistkt. 
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Imports — ConUnued . 
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the  bailways  ix  kobea. 

{nam  tbe  Japttn-Amerlcan  CommercU  Jounul.] 

The  projectors  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway  have  iasued  a  circular 
which  contains  a  very  plain  statement  of  their  propframme.  They  put 
the  capital  of  the  undertaking  at  25,000,000  yen  (112,450,000),  to  be 
raised  in  installments  of  5,000,000  yen  ($2,190,000)  each.  As  soon  as 
one-tenth  of  the  first  installment  is  paid-in  other  words,  when  600,000 
yen  ($249,000)  have  been  rathered — the  company  is  to  beentitled  to  com- 
mence work.  It  is  further  to  have  power  to  issue  debentures  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  10,000,000  yen  (*4,980,000).  The  Government 
is  asked  to  do  two  things:  First,  to  make  itself  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  debentures;  secondly,  to  guarantee  6  per  cent  interest 
CD  the  company's  paid-up  capital;  not  an  actual  disbursement  of  6  per 
per  cent,  but  such  a  sum  as  shall  brin^  the  company's  net  profit  to  6 
per  cent.  Of  course,  until  the  line  begins  to  be  operated,  the  whole  of 
the  6  per  cent  would  have  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Government. 


PERSIA. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Persia  appears  to  have  come  within  the  region 
of  perpetual  calm,  free  alike  from  hope  and  despair.  This,  however, 
is  rather  indicative  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  than  of 
the  -possibilities  of  supply  and  demand.  The  population  of  cities  and 
villages  fluctuates  here  an  well  as  elsewhere,  although  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  result  may  be  somewhat  different.  There  is  not 
much  in  city  life,  either  sociafiv  or  economically,  to  attract  people  from 
the  more  peaceful  pursuits  of  nusbandry ;  but  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  depends  entirely  upon  artificial  irrigation  provided  chiefly  by 
natural  springs— in  default  of  river  supply — the  failure  of  this  source 
of  support  causes  emigration  to  towns  andthe  abandonment  of  unpro- 
ductive lands.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  cause  that  the  price  of  cereals 
has  risen  to  and  contmues  to  maintain  such  an  abnormally  high  figure, 
with  its  reflex  action  upon  most  articles  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  and  preparations  that  become  commodi- 
ties of  internal  consumption  and  of  export  are  the  outeome  of  village 
labor  and  ingenuity.  The  collection  and  distillation  of  vegetable  dyes, 
tbe^thering  and  assorting  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  pre- 
paring of  drugs  and  flavors  from  certain  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers 
(among  which  is  a  substance  collected  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  the 
manna  of  the  Israelitish  journey  from  Egypt  to  the  promised  land) 
are  entirely  done  by  villagers.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  these 
beneficent  and  useful  productions  have  not  yet  been  made  objects  of 
commercial  enterprise.  The  most  beautiful  and  durable  fabrics  for 
shawls,  brocades,  and  carpets  are  the  work  of  village  housewives  and 
girls.  The  best  and  most  delicate  rugs  in  the  worliTare  those  made  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  Kurdistan. 

The  state  of  trade  indicates  that  there  is  an  upward  tendency  in  the 
movement  of  the  population.  For  the  last  nine  years,  the  country  has 
been  free  from  epidemics,  and  the  improvement  in  the  education  for 
the  medical  profession  has  in  the  larger  centers  given  to  life  a  longer 
lease  and  better  means  of  development. 
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Changes  in  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  old  nations  are  slow,  and 
institutions  venerated  by  age  and  custom  are  not  easily  Bet  aside  to 
give  place  to  new  ones  not  always  suited  to  the  surroundings.  These 
considerations  are  not  accorded  their  due  value  by  those  who  think 
that  if  certain  alterations  could  be  made,  trade  would  go  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  primary  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
import  trade  is  the  popalation  in  its  numerical  and  economical  aspects, 
and  this  leads  to  a  very  important  point,  which  must  be  rememnered 
if  our  merchants  wish  to  extend  their  operations  to  this  country. 

Persia  is  not  new  as  a  theater  for  commercial  enterprise,  except  so 
far  as  the  nations  and  the  commodities  of  the  west  are  roncemed.  At 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  merchants  from  England  and  other 
European  countries  paid  occasional  visits  with  a  few  articles  of  mer- 
chandise. 

After  this  period,  foreign  commerce  began  to  assume  a  more  definite 
and  orderly  shape;  not  so  much,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods  as  in  the  exportation  of  raw  silk, 
the  cultivation  of  which  in  certain  parts  of  Persia  (especially  at  Resht, 
the  chief  southern  port  of  the  Caspian)  is  an  important  industry. 
Cotton  goods  were  imported,  but  chiefly  as  means  of  exchange  for  the 
native  produce,  as  facilities  of  trade  by  drafts  and  money  bills  were 
lacking.  The  establishment  of  banks,  telegraphs,  and  regular  postal 
intercommunication  has  brought  Persia  into  intimate  connection  with 
the  great  sources  of  commercial  life.  It  is  no  longer  a  land  to  be 
explored,  but  rather  an  arena  of  active  and  calculated  competition, 
where  the  honors  are  to  the  most  capable. 

It  appears  from  letters  which  are  frequently  received  that  our  peo- 
ple stuf  consider  the  commercial,  political,  and  social  life  of  Persia  to 
be,  like  its  ancient  laws,  unchangeable  and  incapable  of  impression 
from  foreign  methods  and  influences.  At  the  present  time,  Persia 
offers  a  welcome  to  all  who  come  with  eood  will  and  a  desire  to  sup- 
ply any  want  that  remains  unprovided  for,  or  to  offer  openings  for  an 
increase  in  her  own  productions. 

Persia  has  suffered  much  from  the  speculations  of  foreign  theorists 
who  have  been  incapable  of  taking  a  practical  view  of  the  situation. 
Nearly  every  ent«rprise  projectecT  during  the  last  twelve  years,  if  it 
had  been  managed  with  a  proper   regard  for  the  exigencies,  might 


To  those  who  have  noted  the  drift  of  Persian  trade  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  will  appear  that  there  has  been  very  little  cnange  in 
either  £ne  appearance  or  the  quality  of  the  imported  merchandise. 
The  designs  m  some  printed  goods  have  recently  exhibited  a  more 
refined  taste,  and  simpler  patterns  have  taken  the  place  of  gaudy  colors. 
The  quality  of  white  and  gray  cloths,  chintzes  and  prints,  and  other 
materialsof  this  kind  is  very  indifferent,  and  leaves  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  It  appears  that  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  materials  retailed  in  the  bazaars,  and  a  demand  for  better  classes  of 
goods. 


In  woolen  ^oods,  both  broadcloth  and  the  finer  fabrics  for  women's 
wear,  there  is  the  same  deterioration  in  quality,  with  not  unfre- 
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qnently  a  warp  of  cotton  and  a  woof  of  shoddy,  which  loee  both  color 
and  cohesion  as  Boon  as  thej  are  brought  to  the  test  of  wind  and 
weather.  The  Persian  Government  is  more  liberal  in  its  customs 
duties  than  almost  any  other  country,  charging  but  6  per  centon  luxu- 
ries and  neflessaries  alike. 

Silks,  satins,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  laces  are  comparatively  superior 
to  the  other  fabrics,  but  the  prices  are  proportionately  high.  Since 
simpler  colors  in  feminine  attire  have  come  more  into  fashion,  there  is 
a  greater  demand  for  this  class  of  goods. 


Lieather  for  carri^^  work  and  fittings  for  harness  and  saddlery  and 
for  boot  and  shoe  making  has  become  an  article  of  import  of  consider- 
able impoiiance,  and  is  likely  to  increase  in  extent.  Leather  ia  tanned 
in  Pei-Hia,  chiefly  in  Hamadan,  but  the  quality  is  very  inferior.  Boots 
and  shoes  for  men,  women,  and  children,  especially  those  of  fancy 
make,  have  a  good  market. 

PAINTB,    ETC, 

Paint«,  colors,  and  varnish  for  carriage  painting  are  very  much  in 
demand,  and  the  quality  supplied  by  the  dealers  is  of  the  poorest  kind. 
Some  months  ago,  a  catalogue  in  this  line  was  sent  from  America  to 
Uie  legation,  ana  was  shown  to  merchants  and  carriage  builders.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  obtain  samples,  but  although  these  were  asked 
for  in  small  quantities,  they  were  not  sent.  If  merchants  could  in 
some  way  send  samples  of  their  goods,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  trade 
relation!*.  Some  initial  expense  and  test  of  the  markets  appear  to  be 
unavoidable. 

Canned  goods,  whether  meats,  sweets,  or  pickles,  find  a  ready 
market  in  Teheran  and  in  some  other  cities  in  Persia,  but  soups  and 
vegetables,  except  asparagus  and  pease,  are  not  much  in  favor. 

CLOCKS,    nABDWABE,    nC. 

Clocks,  watches,  cutlery,  phonographs,  electric  fans,  and  other 
curiosities  of  a  useful  of  ornamental  kind  are  always  salable.  Good 
American  x>adiock3  are  frequently  asked  for  and  are  appreciated  by 
thosowho  can  get  them. 

Wall  i)aper,  writing  paper,  envelopes,  pens,  holders,  pencils,  wax, 
etc.,  command  a  good  sale,  bnt  very  uttle  of  a  superior  kind  can  be 
obtained  either  in  foreign  or  native  stores. 


Persian  agricultural  methods  and  implements  belong  to  n  distant 
past  Plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  cleanmg  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  The  processes  are  tedious  and  insufficient, 
and  would  fail  entirely  were  an  unusual  demand  made.  There  is  a 
disposition  at  the  present'  time  among  landowners  and  others  to  try 
some  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  our  machinery  and  appliances,  so  as  t»i 
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ascertain  how  far  and  to  what  advantage  they  can  be  used.  lUustra- 
tions  and  catalogues  have  conveyed  a  .superficial  idea  of  what  can  be 
accomplished,  and  have  created  a  desire  to  aee  Bome  of  these  contriv- 
ances in  operation.  The  Persian  Government  has  given  a  practical 
proof  of  ita  sympathy  and  cooperation  by  establishing  an  agricultural 
seminary  in  Teheran,  to  give  instruction  to  the  sons  of  landed  proprie- 
tors and  others  in  improved  methods  of  huebandry.  The  institution 
is  under  the  management  of  a  Belgian,  Mr.  Dascher,  who  spent  some 
years  in  the  United  States.  He  is  consequently  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  modern  agriculture.  He  is  of  opinion  that  ir  some  enterpris- 
ing fiim  would  sena  a  complete  thrashing  machine  to  be  worked  by  four 
animals,  as  a  specimen  and  advertisement,  it  would  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  others  and  the  undertaking  would  eventually  be  a  commer- 
cial success. 

Some  air-motor  pumps  have  been  imported  from  America  and 
erected  in  different  part«  of  Teheran,  but  unfortunately,  when  they 
are  most  needed  there  is  not  sufficient  wind  to  work  them.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  they  would  be  invaluable  in  the  summer,  when 
inngation  springs  are  low. 

EXPORTS. 


As  Persian  hats  are  always  made  of  lambskins,  or  a  cloth  closely 
resembling  them,  a  considerable  business  is  done  in  the  latter  goods. 
Last  year  thei'e  was  an  importation  of  150  bales,  each  bale  containing 
4  rolls,  and  each  roll  25  meters,  at  an  avei-age  cost  of  $2  per  meter 
(of  39.37  inches).  This  cloth  is  manufactured  chiefiy  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  imported  into  Persia  from  the  port  of  Trebizond,  on  the  Buck 
Sea,  and  through  Asia  Minor.  The  transport  of  goods  from  England 
to  Teheran  by  this  route  occupies  from  three  to  four  months.  The 
most  direct  way  is  to  land  the  merchandise  at  Batum,  another  Black 
Sea  port,  and  from  there  dispatch  it  to  the  Persian  port  of  Enzelli,  via 
Baku;  but  on  account  of  the  high  Russian  transit  autie8,  that  route  is 
impracticable. 


The  article  known  to  commerce  as  astrakhan,  which  consists  of  lamb- 
skins, tanned  and  dyed  hlack,  is  an  important  item  in  the  list  of  exports 
fromPersia.  This  branch  of  native  induiitry  finds  its  outlet  at  the  cele- 
brated fair  of  ^Nizhni  Novgorod,  in  Russia,  comparatively  little  bein;; 
used  for  home  wear,  and  that  chiefly  for  making  hats.  Last  year,  about 
1,675  bales,  each  containing  from  10  to  28  bundles,  and  each  bundle  10 
skins,  were  exported.  The  selling  price  at  the  fair  varied  from  t2  to 
$13.50  per  bundle,  the  difference  depending  not  on  the  size  but  on  the 
quality  of  the  skins  or  the  delicacy  of  the  little  curls.  In  oi-Aer  to 
obtain  the  finest  examples,  just  before  the  time  for  bringing  forth  itx 
young  the  ewe  is  killed  and  the  Iamb  taken  from  its  inside,  while 
breathing,  and  immediately  slaughtered. 


One  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Persia  is  sericulture  or  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk  from  the  silkworm.  This  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Basht, 
south  of  the  Caspian,  where,  on  account  of  the  loamy  nature  of  the 
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soil  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mulberry  trees  (the  leares 
of  which  form  the  nourishment  of  the  wornm)  grow  and  flourish 
abundantly.  For  many  years,  this  profitable  industry  was  in  a  languish- 
ing condition,  and  it  seemed  probable  it  would  suffer  a  complete  decay. 
This  was  chiefiy  owing  to  a  bck  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  native  cultivators  and  a  prudent  and  methodictu  change  of  the 
seed.  Europeans,  chiefly  from  France  and  Greece,  have  now  for 
several  years  speculated  in  the  enteiprise,  and  their  superior  methods 
have  eflfected  an  unprecedented  revival,  so  that  at  the  present  day  it 
has  become  a  very  important  part  of  the  industrial  life  of  Persia, 
Considerable  ouantities  of  the  silk  are  absorbed  in  the  manufacture 
of  rugs,  which  are  in  great  demand  for  oi-namental  and  furnishing 
purposes. 


The  manufacture  of  carpets  by  the  old  hand  processes  is  still  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  important  has  this  branch  of 
business  liecome  that  several  English  firms  keep  a  staff  of  employees 
at  Sultanabad — the  largest  center  for  this  industry — in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  dyes,  give  general  instructions  regarding  designs,  and  make 
selections  and  purchases  of  carpets  on  the  spot.  One  firm  has  now  for 
some  time  had  a  factory  on  its  own  account.  The  Persian  carpets, 
when  free  from  aniline  and  chemical  dyes,  are  second  to  none,  either 
in  appearance  or  durability.  Felt  cai-pets  made  in  Ispahan  and  some  - 
other  towns  are  most  comfortable  as  floor  coverings,  and  the  better 
kinds  are  simple  in  design  and  excellent  in  wear;  but  their  weight  and 
large  size  are  against  them  as  articles  of  export.  The  silk  rugs,  when 
of  chaste  patterns  and  with  a  ground  work  free  from  different  shadings, 
look  very  beautiful  on  polished  wood  floors  or  even  suspended  on  walla 
where  subdued  coloring  and  an  air  of  wai-mth  are  required.  The  one 
objection  to  them  is  their  expense;  the  finer  qualities  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  people.  They  have  to  a  large  ext«nt  superseded 
the  best  qualities  of  the  wool  rugs,  which  aie  almost  as  fine  in  texture 
and  more  durable  in  wear.  To  purchase  these  goods  to  advantage 
requires  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  old  designs  and  qualities,  a  deli- 
cate touch  and  a  quick  eye  for  small  defects.  It  is  grievous  to  see 
how  travelers  are  imposed  upon  by  brokers  and  dealers  through 
ignorance  of  these  details.  The  writer  has  frequently  known  strangers 
t»  pay  double  and  treble  the  proper  price  for  things,  because  they 
thought  that  by  comparison  with  what  they  would  have  to  pay  at  home, 
they  were  cheap. 

TtJRQVOISEB. 

The  trade  in  turquoises  has  for  some  time  past  been  quite  active,  and 
this  beautiful  and  sympathetic  gem,  on  account  of  the  foreign  demand, 
has  been  scarce,  and  in  companson  with  former  years  prices  have  run 
high.  The  value  of  this  stone  depends  upon  Its  color,  purity,  and  shape. 
In  this  matter,  taste  and  fashion  have  rather  curious  preferences, which 
are  apt  to  lead  to  extrav^^nt  idca'^  as  to  the  worth  of  a  particular 
kind  of  stone.  In  western  countries,  the  paler  shades  are  preferred  to 
the  darker,  but  that  is  not  the  view  tiiken  of  them  by  dealers  and  buy- 
ers here,  and  it  should  be  known  that  the  former  is  much  the  cheaper 
of  the  two.  It  is  always  advisable,  if  possible,  to  obtain  old  stones,  the 
color  of  which  has  become  permanent,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  alight 
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cIiaDge  may  take  place  in  the  courae  of  a  few  years.  The  paler  hue  is 
look^  upon  as  the  tnoi-e  aentimental,  and  by  a  kind  of  superstition  aa 
svmpatbetic.  The  finest  examples  of  this  stone  are  equal  in  price  to 
toe  diamond,  and  they  have,  when  artistically  set,  a  beautiful  effect. 


The  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  moatly  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  now  more  fashionable  than  here.  Formerly,  the 
larger  and  more  perfect  kinds  wore  made  into  rosaries,  but  these  are 
now  seldom  found.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  objects  could  be 
bought  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  but  they  now  realize  fabulous 
prices,  and  on  this  account  the  temptation  to  sell  has  been  such  that 
few  if  any  are  left. 


Opium  and  asafetida  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
former  mostly  to  China  and  the  latter  to  India,  where  it  is  used  chiefly 
as  a  flavoring  to  native  dishes.  It  is  administered  here  in  nervous 
complaints,  and  is  reputed  to  be  a  specific  for  toothache.  Itct  unpleas- 
ant taste  and  ofl!ensive  odor  militate  against  its  extensive  use. 


The  new  customs  administration  seems  to  have  promoted  a  more 
orderly  circulation  of  traffic,  if  it  has  not  given  an  impetus  to  con- 
sumption.    This  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be  quiescent. 

The  i-ate  of  exchange  for  money  bills  has  been  unusually  steady 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  averf^  rate  has  been  about  52 
krans  to  the  pound  sterling,  or  about  10.80  Krans  to  the  dollar. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  now  a  little  lower  than  it  was  a  few  months 
ago.  The  harvest  has  been  somewhat  better  than  was  anticipated. 
Tne  temperature  is  still  very  high,  and  there  ia  a  gi'eat  scarcity  of 
water  for  irrigation  puiposes.  If  rain  comes  within  the  next  month, 
prices  will  probably  continue  as  they  are;  otherwise,  they  will  rise 
again. 

TRANSPORTATtON. 

The  transport  of  goods  from  the  seapoi-ts  and  frontiers  continues  to 
be  costly,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  or  for^e  for  the  pack  animals. 
This  decreases  the  profits  of  the  merchant  on  his  goods,  unless  he  sup- 
plies an  inferior  article. 


The  importation  of  firearms,  cartridges,  gunpowder,  and  general 
military  stores  is,  without  a  special  permit  from  the  Government, 
strictly  prohibited.  All  contraband  of  this  kind,  if  discovered,  will 
be  confiscated  without  right  of  appeal. 


Goods  from  America  for  Teheran,  central,  and  southern  Persia, 
reach  their  destination  with  far  less  trouble  and  much  more  expedi- 
tiously via  Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  case,  however,  of  heavy 
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packages,  such  as  machinery,  which  can  not  be  divided,  it  is  better  to 
send  wem  to  Bagdad,  tm  the  difficulties  of  mouctain  transport  are  less 
fomitdable  by  that  route. 

Goods  should  be  made  up  into  parcels  of  not  more  than  250  poands 
weight,  two  of  which  are  an  ordinary  load  for  a  mule.  Camels  on  a 
fairly  level  country  will  carry  double  that  weight,  but  this  service  is 
not  well  adapted  for  high  mountain  parses. 

The  coat  of  transport  varies  considerably,  being  affected  chieflv  by- 
the  cost  of  forage  for  the  pack  animals,  or  any  unusual  demand  for 
.  their  employment;  but  from  10  to  12  cents  a  ton  per  mile  is  about  the 
average  rate. 

All  goods  should  be  most  carefully  and  securely  packed,  aud  any 
articles  liable  to  damage  from  damp  or  moisture  snould  be  put  into 
tin  or  zinc  lined  cases. 

The  best  time  for  the  transport  of  goods  into  the  interior  is  from 
the  beginning  of  September  until  the  end  of  May. 

John  Ttlbh,  Vice- Consul- Gen^^d. 

Teheran,  Septemher  11,  1901. 


SUFPLSICBVTABT. 

Mv  general  report,  dated  the  11th  of  September,  1901,  on  the  trade 
and  industries  ot  Persia,  embraces  most  of  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  which  reached  me  after  the  dis- 
pateh  of  the  report. 

One  or  two  subjects  may,  however,  be  profitably  mentioned.  In  the 
fir^t  place,  that  of  packing.  The  ignorance  of  the  requirements  involved 
in  animal  transport  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  American  merchants, 
but  the  same  complaint  is  made  a^inst  the  packing  of  all  nationalities. 
Where  goods  of  delicate  and  bnttle  manufacture  are  concerned,  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  to  the  importer  generally  depends 
upon  careful  or  indifferent  packing;  and  in  tne  case  of  instruments  of 
complicated  mechanism,  or  machinery  transported  in  parts,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  some  small  piece  which  can  not  be  supplied 
here  is  left  ou^  which  involves  montlis  of  waiting,  disappointment, 
and  loss. 

Packing  is  little  less  than  a  fine  art,  and  to  prevent  breakages  and 
leakages,  the  utmost  care,  ingenuity,  and  foresight  have  to  be  exer- 
cised. Space,  too,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  especially  with 
animal  carriage.  It  is  an  almost  uaiversal  complaint  among  importers 
that  a  case  could  conveniently  hold  double  what  it  contains. 

The  United  States  dollar  is  scarcely  known  in  Persia,  and  its  value 
as  a  circulating  medium  is  in  its  relation  to  the  English  pound,  which 
determines  the  ratio.  If  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  dollar  be  toler- 
ably favorable,  there  is  generally  a  loss  of  1  cent  on  it  in  comparison 
with  the  exchange  for  the  pound. 

Vessels  from  Qie  Eastern  ports  of  America,  if  they  came  directly  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  should  complete  the  journey  in  about  eight  weeks. 
For  occasional  bales  or  cases  of  goods,  it  would  be  preferable  to  Imve 
them  reshipped  at  Bombay  or  Kurrachee.  Under  no  consideration 
should  they  be  sent  via  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasus.       ,  -  ■ 
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Inland  freight  rates  are  very  unsteady  and  fluctuate  with  every 
disturbance  of  the  supply  of  animals  or  of  forage,  on  account  of  lack  of 
water  and  of  the  seventy  of  the  weather.  There  has,  however,  been 
a  steady  increase  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion; and  this  in  ^eater  proportion  on  foreign  than  native  merchandise. 

Ko  lawB  or  regulations  of  a  discriminating  character,  either  favor- 
able or  prejudicial  to  American  goods,  have  been  passed  since  tlie 
treaties  Bettling  the  conditions  of  commerce  were  concluded. 

John  Ttlbb,  Vtoti-Ootisul- General. 

Teheran,  October  17,  J90t 


BU88IA  EST  ASIA. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  a  series  of  reports 
transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Commercial  Agent  Greener,  of 
VladivoBtock,  from  November  12,  1901,  to  February  10,  1903: 

OOASTINO  TRADE. 

The  number  and  nationality  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  maritime  province  of  Vladivostock  (Pacific)  in  1899  were: 
Russian,  8;  Norwegian,  3;  German,  3;  Japanese,  2;  Austrian,  1. 
Sailing  vessels:  Russian,  3.  Small  craft:  Chinese,  557;  Korean,  152; 
Japanese,  4. 

The  revenue  derived  from  vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  in  1898 
amounted  to  $11,000. 

Coasting  dues. — To  Passiet,  15  kopecks  (7.7  cents)  per  ton;  to 
Bering  Sea,  Okhotsk  Sea,  and  for  vessels  carrying  coal  from  Sakalin, 
20  kopecks  (10.3  cents)  per  registered  ton.  Other  foreign  vessels  pay 
40  kopecks  (20.6  cents)  per  ton 

DonoaATioN. 

The  immigration  from  Russia  into  the  countries  and  provinces  of  the 
Amoor  in  1900  was  as  follows: 

By  sea,  6,152  persons;  died  duriogthevoyage,  240  persons.  Charges 
for  transportation:  Children  up  to  2  years,  free;  children  from  2  to 
12  years,  40  rubles  ($20.60);  all  others,  80  rubles  (Nl.20).  After 
paying  all  expenses,  the  immigrants  had  341,362  rubles  ($175,801)  left 

Immigrants  overland^  5,390  persons;  died  en  route,  19  persona. 

Overland  rates  for  immi^^ants  were  the  same  as  those  by  sea.     After 

paying  all  expenses,  the  immigranto  had  235,761  rubles  ($121,417)  left 

Jmtnl  ofpeatant  immigrant*  in  the  MarHimt  FYomtct. 
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Overland  via  Habarof  sk,  about  1,320  persons  came  from  theproTince 
of  Chemigoff;  1,000  persons  from  the  provinces  of  Poltava,  Kharkoff, 
aad  others.  The  travel  overland  is  much  cheaper  than  the  voyage 
by  sea. 

Aooordiog  to  official  reports  from  the  department  of  emigration, 
the  number  of  assisted  emigrants  and  self-supporting  colonists  coming 
to  Sib(^  and  returning,  from  January  1-11  to  September  7-20, 1901, 
wae: 

Number  Qmigradng  to  Siberia 77,774 

Betnniod 19,728 

— S8,046 

Seli-BQppoTtijig  colonists  or  ToliintaiT  emigrants 19,721 

Eetnmed 12,619 

7,102 

66,148 
The  principal  cause  of  the  return  was  the  failure  of  the  grain  and 
hay  crops  in  many  parts  of  Siberia. 
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OOJMKEOIAL   BELATIONS — ANNUAL    EEP0ET8. 
Popalation  oflht  Kari&ne  Province  m  Januaty,  1901. 
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The  Russians  form  80.07  per  cent  of  the  total  population^  wbile  the 
foreign  element  form  19.03  per  cent,  though  the  rate  of  mcrease  of 
the  foreign  population  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Russian.  Thia 
is  accounted  for  by  the  influx  of  Chinese  and  Koreans  along  the  coast 
of  the  Japanese  Sea,  and  about  Nikolaefsk  the  increment  is  mainly 
Japanese;  but  the  movement  of  this  foreign  population  is  rapid  aod 
the  registration  is  at  best  only  fairly  approximative. 

Compared  with  the  women,  the  men  are  2  to  1.  Thia  inequality  of 
sex  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  because  Chinese  and 
Koreans  bring  few  women,  the  former  almost  none,  while  the  unmar- 
ried "retired  soldiers"  annually  augment  the  number  of  males.  The 
only  addition  of  note  to  the  female  element  comes  from  the  immigration 
from  "Little Russia,"  via  Odessa. 

Taking  the  entire  population  of  the  province  (274,980),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  and  towns  form  80,470,  the  country  residents  194,510. 
But  deducting  the  number  of  troops  (15,920),  their  families  (990),  and 
natives(41,867),  Japanese  and  most  of  the  Chinese  not  farmers  (14,693), 
and  the  mining  class  (6,260),  there  is  a  rural  population  of  122,780. 

OITIEB  OF  THE  HABITIHE   PROTINOB. 

1.  Yletdi/oostock. — Chief  town  of  district,  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  district  government,  a  naval  and  commercial  port;  a 
second-class  fort. 

2.  H<Aairoffik. — Principal  town  of  Habarofsky  district. 

5.  iV«'io^«-f%*umi.— ^Principal  town  of  South  Ussurien  district. 
fy.  iKio^tM^A.— Commercial  port  at  the  mouths  of  river  Amur,  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Udski  district. 

5.  Okotsk. — Principal  town  of  the  Okotsk  district. 

6.  PetropoAjlofak. — Principal  town  of  Petropavlofsky  district. 

As  regards  administration,  the  Maritime  Province  is  divided  into  ten 
districts:  (1)  South  Ussurien,  the  administrative  center  at  Nikolsk- 
Ussurisk;  (2)  Ussuri-Cossacks,  city  of  Vladivostock;  (3)  Habarofsky, 


abarofsk^  (4)  Udsky,  city  of  Nikolaefsk;  (5)  Okotsky,  city 
of  Okotsk;  (6)  Gi]iginsky,  village  of  Grijiga;  (7)  Anadirsky,  vilf^e  of 
Narkoff;  (8)  Petropavlofsky,  city  of  Petropavlofsk;  (9)  Commmlore 
lalaods  (village  of  Nikolskj,  Bering  Islands. 


Iliose  parte  of  Udsky  district  containing  gold  mines  are  under  the 
supervision  oi  the  chief  of  the  hill  department,  whose  residence  is  at 
Nikolaefsk. 
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AiWc  and  government  bmldin^  m  ISOO. 
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Setxnoa  in  Maritime  Province  in  1900. 
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The  value  of  the  stores  brought  to  the  Amgovoski  gold  mines  is 
BhowD  in  the  following  table: 
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Permits  issued  for  the  Maritime  Province  in  1899  were: 


Gold  mining 461  I  Coal.. 

Silver 3     IroUoi.  __ 

Naphtha 3  |  Fireclay.. 


Ooe  hundred  and  forty-two  new  placers  were  reported.        CjOOQIc 


GOMMEECIAL   BELATIONS — ANNUAL   EBP0BT8. 


HINEBAL  ePBINGS. 

The  mineral  springs,  which  are  visited  by  invalids  in  this  section,  are 
in  the  Udski  district.  They  are  called  tbe  Annenakl  Hot  Springs, 
and  it  is  said  that  their  effects  are  beneficial.  There  are  numerous 
hot  springs  in  Kamchatka  also,  but  these  are  visited  only  by  the  local 


pomlation. 

llieAnnenski  Hot  Springs  are  rented  by  _.    ^ , 

place  is  said  to  be  gradually  improving.    New  buildings  are  being  con- 


lie  Annenski  Hot  Springs  are  rented  by  a  private  person^  and  the 


structed,  the  old  ones  repaired,  and  bath-houses  renewed.     During  the 
season  of  1898-99,  these  springs  were  visited  by  335  persons. 
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ApieuUun,  Vitttry  di^ria,  mariHme  yiwifux,  1900. 
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The  quantity  of  honey  sold  is  about  3^000  pooda  (108,000  pounds) 
a  year,  valued  at  18,000  rubles  (|9,270>.  The  householdei's  themselves 
use  about  the  same  quantity.  Wax  sold  amounts  to  about  1,000  poodrt 
(36,000  poundb)  yearly,  valued  at  16,000  rubles  ($8,340).  The  total 
value  of  all  the  hivee  is  250,000  rubles  ^128,750). 
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OOMHEEOIAL   RELATIONS — ANNUAL    BEPOBTS. 
Pixhing  relunufrom  Kamdtatta  datrvi  in  1900. 
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Revenue  eolleeied. 

From  Peasant  Ynbkofl:  Ruble* 

ForHstationa 1,400.00=    »721 

For461  workmen 138.30-        71 

For  pound 336.00=      173 

For  119,434  poods  (4,299,644  pounds)  offish  caoght 6,971.70=  3,076 

Total 7,846.00=  4,041 

From  the  Russnan  Sealskin  Company: 

For23BtoUon8 2,300.00=  1,186 

For  600  workmen 180.00=       93 

For  ground 676.00=      297 

For  §7,766  poods  (3,516,976  poondfl)  o(  flsh  caught 4,888.20=  2,517 


Total 7,944.20=  4,092 


From  Merchant  Bryner: 

ForQatatioM 900.00= 

For  348  workmen 120.00= 

For  ground 216.00= 


Total 1,236.00=      637 

From  Merchant  Kahtin: 

Fori  station 100.00=       62 

For  ground 24.00=        12 

For  46  workmen 13.00=         6 

For  11,418  poods  (412,320  pounds)  offish  caught 670.90=      394 

Total 707.90=      364 

From  Japanese  Okaha 438.00=      226 

For 29 fishing  stations  (new) , 4,284.00=  2,206 

For  leaee  to  the  Busian  BeaUkin  Company 96. 00=        49 

Grand  total  receipts 22,666.10=11,615 

POSTS  AND  TELEQRAPH8. 

Potted  and  UitgrajAie  tbttiont  for  Vladivoiloek  (local)  and  Jdr  Ih*  piwmux  (oCto-  loooK- 
tia)  jor  the  year  1900. 


KEVENIIE  AMD  S 

BatdM. 

Foetal  revenue 143,493=178,899 

Xeletrnph  revenue: 

Provincial 619,386=267,484 

Foreign 125,684-  64,676 

Total 788,463=406,069 
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EipendittireB:  Bobia«. 

SaUrice  to  offiraals 173,007=  89,109 

Waeeeot  eroployeee 42,721=  22,000 

Locking,  heiding,  lighting,  etc 27,287^  14,063 

Other  «xpenBeB 4,520^ 


Total 847,636=126,162 

640,928=280,896 

TBLBQ&AH8  KECSIVKP  ADD  rOBWABDBD. 


Bec«lTed. 

F'onrarded. 

iMtl 

■iti 

■SiS 

' 

LBITKBa,  MONEY  OSDEBS,  PACKA0B8,  ETC.,  RECEIVED  AND  FORWARDED 


RecelTed. 

Porwaided. 
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iB,t» 

Honeruid  iriiliubie  psckaaa: 

fll.SllIlB 

Jloner  tnatten: 

ValnableHTceU: 

^'^^^^^' 

Valaa  ol  Uw  nuttl  In  tniult,  U,3U;eu  inblM  (IS,77T,ttB). 
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SOHOOU. 
NuirUiero/tchoob  ami  pupils  in  tlie  Maritime  Province  on  Jantuwy  1, 1901. 
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BANK  BETUBKB. 
Bri^balance  Aeel  o/Ae  VladitioeUKk  braruA  of  Vie  Sate  Bont/or  1900. 
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FOOD  PBIOBB. 


The  following  wero  the  market  prices  which  prevailed  in  Vladtvo- 
stock  on  September  25,  1901: 


Amcln. 

Price. 

Artlclei. 

Price. 

. 

10.13 

J 

l.OS 

;1 

.10 

:io 

Flour: 

BUIMI: 

AHOOB  BITBB  TRAFFIC. 


The  cargoes  and  pasaengers  carried  in  steamers  on  the  Amoor 
River  and  its  tributaries  within  the  Hmits  of  the  maritime  province 
during  Uie  navigation  of  1900  were; ' 


Ougoet 

AmOOTWidtribu. 

tulea. 
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Up  the  liver. 

IT 

river. 

Dp  the  river. 
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uiiitur. 

IttUI. 

Si'- ■■■■■■■ 

IVmi. 

61,10T 

n™. 

ez.011 

8,422 

'■'tJ 

2,82B 

12,107 

NAVIGATION. 
Merchant  vetiel*  enured  the  port  of  Vladivoitoei  untfer  the  Biutumfiag. 
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Yaadtamvingatandd^Mirting/rom  Vladivostock  during  the ^rtt  hal/o/year  1901. 
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FAB8BNGEB  TBAFFIC. 


The  following  atatement  shows  the  arrival  and  departure  of  passen- 
gere  by  sea  in  and  from  Vladisvostocfc  during  the  first  half  of  1900: 


Nationality. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Nationality. 

Arrived. 

Deputed. 

8 
80 

10,  »4 

SO 

\ 

21 
86 

.i;JS 

60,183 

18.  J» 

Entry  and  departure  o/iwMe£i  to  and  from  the  port  of  St.  (Hga  m  1900. 
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d  ibparture  ofvemcb  to  and  from  thepmt  o/SL  Oiga  in  1900 — CoDtinued. 
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gem. 
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Riae  nit,  and  fluhlng  tackle  .... 

,^"1o";.v.:: 

bSK^.v.;: 

PlourandauiulrjgiocerlEs 

NOTOMABYINBE    POST,    BSTDART  OF   AKADIR. 

Vett^  entered  daring  navigation  of  1900. 


Kvntaor  TM«1(. 

Nnmbpr 
arrived. 

Cargo  Imported. 

Caigo  exported. 

M 

4.MBpoOd. 

'laa.'""" 

Lanreffa  Gold  Hlnlux  Co.)  • 

* 

mining  companies;  both  aniucceaihil. 


BOADtTBAD  O 

Vault  entered  during  the  navigation  of  1900. 


NameolvE«el. 

Date  of 
Hri™l, 

Date  or 
depar- 

0^..^^. 

Stnmei  Kotti(^k  ol  the  Roagtui  SealiklD  Company. . 

Apr.  V, 

Ape.  U 
jDly  IB 

Jnly  17 
July  27 
July  27 

Oct    21 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  M 
July  15 

11 

Oct.  -a 

■wyrBn3,.w 

1  paawoger,  1,«CI  pooda  (23.Z 
Una]  cargo  and  1  coir. 

Steamer  BoBilckRuffilan  Seal  Bkln  Company 

Carried  away  12,000  fur-eail 

-S'X^^. 
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Steamert  catering  the  port  of  POropadotk  in  1901. 
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1,127            68,874 
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TRADE  or  KAirCtHlTBIA. 

Trade  between  the  Maritime  Province  and  Manchuria  is  conducted 
via  Kunchun  and  Poltafskaia,  towns  on  the  frontier  whei-e  the  gDodd 
are  registered.    The  trade  in  1899  was: 

Import!  from  Mandturia. 

VIA  HUNGHCN. 
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Asia:  bebsia  nr  abia. 

ImpoTitfrom  Mandwria — Continaed. 

VIA  POLTAFSKAtA. 
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Total  importe  from  Manchuria  ii 
divided  as  loUows: 


1899,  1,026,646  rubles  ($628,724), 


Rnbln. 
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Bxports  to  Xanehuria  m  1899. 


BabliM. 

Dnlled 
8>.t«  cur- 
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•sst 
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2,221,  SIS 
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Trade  with  Manchuria,  through  Iman-Sandogou  (on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Ussoori)  and  on  the  river  Mooren,  is  decreasing.  Ex- 
ports to  Manchuria  are  increasing,  via  the  river  Soongari  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  over  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
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Bxportt  lo  Uandatria — Continoed. 

VIA  POI/TAPSEAIA. 
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oxrsToits  TABirr  izr  szbsaia. 

There  bas  always  been  trouble  in  eastern  Siberia  in  custotna  tnatters. 
In  1862,  it  was  decided  that  European  and  colonial  goods  coining 
through  the  Maritime  and  Ainoor  provincea  to  the  custom-house  at 
Irkatsk  must  pay  duty  in  accordance  with  the  tariff  of  Russia  in 
Europe.  This  held  good  only  for  merchandise  passing  Irkutsk  into 
the  western  provinces.  No  duty  wasezactedfrommerchandise  intended 
for  consumption  in  eastern  Sioeria.  The  operation  of  this  tariff  nat- 
urally suggested  some  exceptions.  Spirituous  liquors  were  made 
dutiable  in  1867,  and  tobacco  was  put  into  the  exempt  class  in  1887. 
Then  began  a  period  of  pronounced  protection.  For  the  purpose  of 
developing  national  industry,  imposts  were  placed  on  all  foreign  goods 
imported,  which  were  already  subject  to  the  local  excise  duty.  This 
was  decided  upon  because  of  some  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  export 
trade,  not  entirely  unknown  to  American  exporters.  When  the  mer- 
chant in  eastern  Russia  had  goods  for  export  to  Siberia  subject  to 
excise  duty,  he  simply  declared  them  as  exported  abroad,  and  received 
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as  a  drawback  the  whole  excise  duty  paid,  and  often  a  premium  on  the 
export.  These  same  goods  were  then  miported  into  the  Maritime 
Province  as  foreign  merchandise.  Here,  the  sugar  bounty  is  in 
evidence.  To  obtain  the  premium  on  sugar,  it  would  first  be  forwarded 
to  some  foreign  port,  and  thence  exported  to  Vladivostock  as  foreign 
sugar;  so,  also,  with  tobacco.  German  traders,  always  resourceful, 
discovering  that  Kussian  tobacco  designed  for  shipment  abroad  paid 
no  int«mal  excise,  made  a  practice  of  ordering  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
shipping  to  Vladivostock  as  "German  tobacco.**  The  same  course  of 
procedure  wa^  used  with  petroleum,  matches,  etc. 

Russian  products  long  paid  this  tribute  in  Siberian  ports,  and  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  foreign  trade  in  this  region  was  laid  in 
this  manner. 

It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  Imperial  Gh>vemment,  whose  attention 
had  long  been  called  to  these  practices,  sought  to  devise  and  apply  some 
relief  by  making  sundry  regulations  for  trade  and  by  declanng  Vladi- 
vostock, Olga,  and  Nikolaefsk  free  ports,  except  for  sugar,  molasses, 
conf  ectioner  y,  jam,  fruit  in  sirups,  in  liqueurs,  etc.,  arrack,  rum,  Frenrfi 
brandy,  spirituous  liquors  imported  in  oottles,  gin,  whisky,  wine  made 
from  grapes,  mead,  port«r,  mineral  illuminating  oils,  paraffin,  lubri- 
cating oils,  spirit  and  oil  polishes,  and  matches.  Upon  these  articles, 
the  existing  tariff  of  Russia  in  Europe  was  imposed.  Foreign  and 
Kussiao  tobacco  sent  by  sea  to  Vladivostock  or  Nikolaefsk  paid  duty  at 
the  frontier.  An  excise  board  was  appointed  in  the  absence  of  regular 
customs,  a  body  from  which  no  information  was  obtainable  except  at 
rare  intervals.  This  boerd  was  only  superseded  on  January  1,  1901, 
when  the  general  European  tariff  was  extended  to  Siberia,  with,  in 
March,  1901,  the  retaliatory  tariff  on  account  of  the  sugar  bounty.  A 
temporary  customs  was  mamtained  imtil  July  1, 1901,  m  a  more  or  less 
chaotic  condition,  when  the  full  and  regular  customs  service  began  its 
work. 

From  1888  to  1893,  the  Government  granted  a  subsidy  to  M.  (3. 
Sheveloff  &  Co.  to  run  three  lines  of  steamers  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  to  Vladivostock  along  the  eastern  coast,  touching  at  all  ports  to 
Sakalin,  and  a  line  to  Shanghai.  This  contract  was  surrendered  onlv 
two  years  ago,  and  the  service  is  now  under  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
road fleet  management. 


Vladivostock,  January  1^  190S. 


B.  T.  Obeenbb, 
Gommarcial  Agent. 


The  total  valoe  of  Siam'a  trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the 
year  1900  was  *57,229,843  Mexican,  or828,619,922  gold,  reckoaing  the 
Mexican  dollar  at  50  cents  gold,  around  which  point  exchange  hovered 
during  the  last  six  months  of  that  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  fdreign  trade  during  the  year  1899  was 
$58j071,379  Mexican,  or  $29,035,699  gold,  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange. 

Ijiis  statement  on  the  face  of  it  shows  a  falling  off  of  some $115,777 
gold  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  1900  as  oompftred 
with  that  of  1899. 

i:q,t7ed;yG00<:^Jc 


The  treasure  imported  and  exported  during  1899  exceeded  that  of 
1900  by  *2,lt'8,5()'2  Mexican  {*1,099,251  gold);  however,  excluding 
this  item,  the  foreign  trade  in  articles  of  general  use  and  conBumption 
in  the  year  1900  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  $678,484  gold. 
This  shows  a  very  healthy  growth  in  the  traffic  of  the  country,  when 
it  ia  considered  that  the  crop  of  rice,  which  cereal  furnishes  by  far  the 
chief  export,  was  decidedly  short  for  that  year,  and  that  the  output 
of  teak  timber,  which  stands  nextin  importance  on  the  list  of  exports, 
fell  far  below  the  normal  amount  on  account  of  slack  water  in  the 
streams. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  a  bad  year,  the  exports  of  the 
country  (exclusive  of  treasure)  exceeded  the  imports  by  $2,083,307 
gold. 

Exclusive  of  treasure,  the  imports  of  the  country  from  foreign 
markets  in  1900  amounted  to  $^3,655,165  Mexican,  or  $11,827,593 
gold,  and  it  is  in  this  item  that  the  outside  world  is  especially  interested. 

This  trade,  with  the  shipments  of  treasure,  altogether  amounting  to 
$26,036,615  Mexican,  or  $13,018,307  trold,  furnishes  interesting  data 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  its  distribution  among  the  different 
markets  of  the  world.  And  as  the  treasure  imports  are  credited 
almost  entirely  to  the  Orient,  the  comparison  of  the  imports  from 
occidental  nations  in  the  following  list  has  to  do  only  with  toe  trade  in 
articles  of  use  and  consumption. 

England,  which  stands  first  upon  the  list  of  European  countries,  has 
fallen  off  in  imports  into  Siam  a  trifle  more  than  1  per  cent  during  the 
year,  if  the  trade  with  the  mother  country  alone  is  considered.  If, 
however,  the  trade  with  the  two  great  poits  of  Singapore  (nearly 
$10,000,000  Mexican,  or  $5,000,000  gold)  and  Hongkong  (nearly 
$7,000,000  Mexican,  or  $3,500,000  gold)  be  added,  the  loss  is  a  trifle 
more;  but  eliminating  from  this  the  item  of  treasure,  the  loss  stands 
materially  the  same — 1  per  cent — for  the  year.  It  must  at  all  times 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imports  from  Singapore  and  Hongkong  are 
by  DO  means  confined  to  British  trade,  as  will  be  shown  later;  but  if 
the  importa  from  India  (about  $1,000,000  Mexican,  or  $500,000  gold), 
which  are  nearly  all  British,  are  added,  the  loss  holds,  for  English 
trade,  about  the  same  as  at  first  stated. 

Germany,  which  stands  second  in  the  list,  has  increased  her  trade 
80  per  cent.  This  includes  $289,704  Mexican  ($144,852  gold)  in  copper 
coins. 

Switzerland,  the  third  in  the  list,  has  fallen  off  18  per  cent. 

France  has  lost  about  4^  per  cent.  If,  however,  to  this  trade  are 
added  the  impoi-ts  from  Saigon  ($779,548  Mexican,  or  $389,774  gold), 
which  are  entirely  French,  we  find  that  the  French  imports  into 
Siam  during  the  twelve  months  under  review  have  increased  over 
12i  per  cent. 

Hussia,  fifth  in  the  list,  has  increased  her  trade  35  per  cent. 

Denmark,  the  sixth,  has  increased  hers  32  per  cent;  and  Italy, 
Plolland,  and  Belgium  have  lost. 

Austria  has  a  small  trade,  but  it  has  materially  increased  during  the 
yeai. 

The  United  States  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  72  per  cent. 
Yet,  although  this  trade  has  advanced  at  moi-e  than  double  the  rate  of 
that  of  any  of  our  great  competitors,  the  volume  of  our  trade  with 
Siam,  as  compared  with  the  EngU.'sh  and  German,  is  not  satisfactory; 
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for,  while  England's  figures  are  $2,770,566  Mexican,  or  $1,385,277 
gold  (plus  the  whole  of  India's  $1,000,000  Mexican,  or  $500,000  eotd, 
and  a  good  part  of  Hongkong  and  Singapore'u  $17,000,000  Mexican, 
or$8,500,000  gold,  which  are  jointly  credited  to  Great  Britain);  and 
while  Germany's  figures  are  $1,434,066  Mexican,  or  $717,033  gold 
(plus  some  that  comes  through  Hongkong  and  Singapore),  those  of 
America  are  but  $328,623  Mexican  |$164,311  gold).  There  is  yet  a 
word  to  be  said  on  this,  however. 

Hongkong  and  Singapore  stand  as  the  commercial  gateways  to  Siam, 
the  one  for  the  east  and  the  other  for  the  west.  From  Hongkong 
comes  the  vast  volume  of  nearly  $10,000,000  ($5,000,000  gold)  wortB 
of  trade,  and  from  Singapore  nearly  $7,000,000  ($3,500,000).  When 
from  the  Hongkong  trade  is  deducted  over  $2,250,000  ($1,125,000)  for 
the  shipment  of  treasure,  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,000,000 
($3,500,000)  worth  of  goods  shipped  into  Siam  from  each  of  these 
places,  neither  of  which  is  a  producing  port.  To  analyze  this  trade, 
which  comprices  over  half  the  total  imports  that  enter  Siam  and  for 
which  these  are  but  ports  of  transshipment  and  distribution,  is  difficult; 
but  there  are  some  facts  which  aid  in  determining  the  sources  of  much 
of  this  volume,  and  in  determining  the  relation  that  Ameiican  trade 
bears  to  it. 

First,  the  facilities  for  through  shipments  from  Germany  to  Siam  are 
excellent,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  goods 
coming  from  that  market  is  imported  direct  and  is  credited  in  the 
customs  reports  of  Siam  to  this  source. 

Denmark  has  a  line  of  steamships  pl^ngf  directly  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Siam,  and  in  this  line  Russia  is  heavily  interested;  this 
reduces  the  necossitv  of  either  of  these  countries  relying  upon  British 
distributing  ports  tor  forwarding  their  goods.  The  French  have  a 
steamship  Tine  plying  regularly  Mtween  Bangkok  and  Saigon,  which 
is  the  great  French  entrepSt  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

On  uie  other  hand,  there  is  verv  little  facility  for  the  through  ship- 
ment of  goods  between  the  United  States  and  Bangkok,  and  what  there 
is  at  this  port  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  firms  interested  in 
other  lines  of  transportation.  There  has  not  been  a  vessel  of  any 
description  flying  the  United  States  fl^  in  this  port  since  1896,  when 
an  American  gunooat  visited  Bangkok.  While,  therefore,  the  customs 
i-eports  of  Bangkok  may  state  the  volume  of  trade  carried  on  by  some 
of  these  countries  with  approximate  exactness,  it  can  reasonably  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  that  the  figures  representing  American 
trade  with  this  country  must  fall  far  below  the  facts;  and  that  in  the 
vast  volume  of  commerce  credited  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  Amer- 
ican imports  enter  to  no  inconsiderable  degree.  All  the  flour  con- 
sumed by  the  11,000,000  people  in  Siam  is  produced  in  America,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  during  the  year  1900  there  was  not  one 
sack  of  flour  credited  to  tfie  American  market.  Information  secured 
by  correspondence  with  the  several  ports  of  the  Far  East,  together 
with  corroborative  evidence  here,  warrants  the  statement  that  in  three 
lines  of  American  goods  alone  there  has  been  imported  from  these  two 
distributing  points  more  than  the  entire  value  credited  to  the  United 
States  in  the  customs  reports  of  the  year. 

In  this  line  of  investigation,  another  fact  has  been  discovered  which 
IS  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing  the  volume  of  American 
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trade.  The  masag^rs  of  one  of  the  latveat  establishmenta  in  the  city, 
bujing  more  American  hardware  and  machinery  than  any  other, 
stated  to  me  that  they  have  not  imported  a  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
from  America  during  the  year.  Every  article  had  been  purchased  for 
them  by  their  ^enttt  in  Great  Britain  and  credited  to  the  British  trade. 
Last  year,  when,  for  the  first  time,  American  firms  were  granted  an 
open  tender  by  the  Government  to  bid  on  supplies  for  a  new  railroad 
to  be  constructed,  they  were  confronted  by  American  bids,  so  called, 
presented  by  German  firms,  who  would  fumieh  American  goods;  and 
therie,  if  furnished,  would  no  doubt  have  been  credited  to  me  German 
markets. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  customs  reports  of 
Siam  give  our  competitors  credit  for  trade  that  belongs  to  the  United 
States. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  vol- 
ume of  American  trade  with  Hiam  is  more  nearly  represented  by 
$1,000,000  Mexican  (11500,000)  than  by  the  figures  1328,623  Mexican 
($164,311) — published  in  the  reports  of  1900.  This  would  place  Amer- 
ica, gaining  at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  on  an  equal  footing  with  France — 
^88,925  Mexican  ($4d4,462)^which  is  gainmg  at  the  rate  of  1^  per 
cent.  Germany  has  $1,434,066  ($717,083),  and  is  gaining  at  the  rate 
of  30  per  cent;  and  the  British,  although  losing  at  a  slight  rate,  after 
every  reduction  bas  been  made  that  can  be  made,  are  stul  in  control  of 
more  of  the  imports  of  Siam  than  all  of  their  competitors  put  together— 
anywhere  from  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000  ^,000,000  to  $8,000,000) 
out  cf  the  tota.  of  $24,000,000  ($12,000,000).  One  feels  warranted  in 
leaving  this  large  margin  between  figures,  in  view  of  the  impossibility 
of  analyzing  the  volume  of  trade  from  Singapore  and  Hongkong,  in 
which  must  be  i-eckoned  not  only  the  elements  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, but  much  of  the  vast  trade  from  China,  the  not  inconsiderable 
traffic  of  Japan,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Dutch  provinces, 
and  all  of  the  States  of  Europe  not  previously  considered. 

Details  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Siam  during  the 
years  1899  and  1900  are  given  below: 

(Tbe  coonil-genenl  lAk«  ths  arerue  ralue  of  the  Uei 
oUmated  by  tbe  Dlrectoi  ol  (he  Mint  In  1900  u  47. 
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The  United  States  is  first  in  the  import  of  bicycles.  England  comes 
next,  standing,  however,  in  the  relation  of  1  to  4. 

In  the  import  of  wire,  America  .'^tanda  next  to  Germany,  which  iB 
first.  If  to  the  figured  credited  to  America  were  added  those  credited 
to  Hongkong  (and  nearly  ail  of  the  wire  probably  comes  from  Ameri(u). 
it  would  stand  first  in  tniu  line  also.  It  is  haraly  fair  to  suppose  that 
any  large  amount  of  goods  of  this  kind  would  be  shipped  from  Europe 
past  Singapore,  a  distance  of  1,440  miles  to  Hongkong,  and  then  be 
returneato  Bangkok,  an  equal  distance. 

"  America's  trade  in  lamps  is  surprising.  To  the  (48,615  given  may 
safely  be  added  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  from  Hongkong, 
$33,142,  i-iv  the  reason  stated  above;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  toe 
Singapore  figures  also  should  yield  something  to  American  credit  in 
this  line.  Ttiis  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  side  and  bottom  winding 
metal  lamp,  that  bums  kerosene  without  a  chimney. 

The  showing  in  chemicals  and  drugs  is  exceedingly  good,  connider- 
ing  that  it  is  Uie  first  year  the  trade  has  been  recognized  in  the  customs 
reports. 

The  returns  for  tobacco  are  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
business  done  in  this  American  pi-odact.  A  considerable  traffic  has 
been  ti-ansacted  by  American  houses  located  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
a  good  trade  is  also  done  from  Singapore.  Manila  cigtfrs  figure  largely 
in  the  market.     They  are  the  Haranas  of  the  East. 

There  are  heavy  imports  of  American  tinned  (canned)  goods  through 
Chinese  bouses  in  Hongkong;  but  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  tinned 
goods  that  come  to  Siam  from  America  is  credited  to  our  country. 

No  flour  is  credited  to  America,  although  all  the  flour  that  is*  used 
in  Siam  conies  from  that  source.  In  the  very  large  showing  under 
the  item  of  ''provisions"  from  Hongkong  and  Singapore — especially 
Hongkong — American  flour  and  tinned  goods  figure  largely. 

There  is  a  largo  trade  in  American  clocks.  1  have  penetrated  the 
jungles  of  Siam  for  over  600  miles  to  the  north,  and  have  traveled  east 
ana  west  and  south  from  Bangkok  as  well,  and  in  no  hamlet,  however 
remote,  have  1  failed  to  find  the  American  clock.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  get  any  figures  as  to  this  trade. 
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The  American  sewine  machioe  baa  almost  as  uniTersal  a  claim  on 
the  Siamese  as  has  the  American  clock.  The  sale  in  this  market  runs 
from  300  to  600  every  year. 

There  is  a  larre  and  growing  business  in  electrical  goods  to  supply 
the  Tramway  Company,  the  electric  light  and  power  plant,  ana  the 
twenty-six  private  plants  in  the  city.  In  this  Une,  America  has  the 
great  export  of  the  market. 

The  amount  of  petroleum  imported  into  Siam  during  the  year  1900 
was  4,355,517  gallons.  Of  this  Russia  sent  949,412  gallons,  the  rest 
coming  from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East;  none 
from  the  American  market.  The  figures  are  interesting,  as  the  import 
of  Russian  petroleum  shows  to  a  dollar  the  amount  ot  Russian  trade 
with  the  countiT.  The  Shell  Line  of  iron-tank  steamers  takes  oil  at 
Baku,  the  Russian  port,  and  discharges  at  Bangkok.  Thmr  then  cleanse 
their  tanks  with  water,  steam,  ana  lime,  take  rice  and  discharge  at 
Bremen  or  some  other  Geiman  port,  returning  light  to  Baku.  This 
com^ny,  however,  now  has  its  own  plant  in  Borneo  well  under  way, 
and  IS  bringing  most  of  the  petroleum  from  there.  Indeed,  I  am 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the  entire  import  in  this  line  next 
year  will  be  from  Borneo.  This  would  indicate  that  the  Russian  trade 
with  Siam  is  not  yet  to  be  considered  a  permanent  factor  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  com^tition.  All  of  this  petroleum  is  brought  here  in  nulk 
and  stored  m  large  tanks  below  the  city.  The  oil  is  inferior  in  quality, 
cheap  and  very  smoky,  but  it  suits  Uie  natives  and  a  good  trade  is 
resulting.  The  American  product,  which  had  always  been  imported 
in  tin  cases  and  was  of  a  better  quality,  supplied  the  European  demand 
in  the  city,  but  could  not  compete  with  the  poorer  oil  in  price.  When 
electricity  was  introduced,  the  demand  for  good  illuminating  oil  was 
so  far  lessened  that  those  previously  interested  in  American  oil  gave 
up  the  trade,  importing  their  last  cargo  in  1S98. 

Crude  petroleum  for  fuel  is  now  becoming  a  feature  of  the  trade, 
because  of  the  high  price  of  wood  and  coal  here,  and  this  industry 
promises  to  be  a  growing  one.  The  Bangkok  market  of  the  futui-c 
will  be  for  inferior  grades  of  oil  and  for  crude  petroleom,  and  in 
order  to  compete,  these  must  be  imported  in  bulk. 

Hamilton  Kino, 

Consul- General. 

Bangkok,  N&oemher  16, 1901. 
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M  attd  vdluM  of  the  principal  ariida  imported  mbi  Sangkok,  1SS9  and  1900. 

[V&lae  in  Unlled  BUtCee  gold.] 
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ARTICLES  FREE  OF  INLAND  A 
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STBAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Sinj^pore  is  a  free  port,  as  are  all  the  ports  of  this  district.  It  has 
ample  bankinff  facilities,  and  its  immenBe  shipping  and  its  location  give 
it  unusual  trade  advantages. 

I  know  of  no  requirement  for  special  forms  in  packing  goods,  and 
there  are  no  rules  as  to  marks  of  origin.  The  Mexican  silver  peso 
and  a  local  dollar  of  the  same  current  value  constitute,  with  siWer- 
based  bank  bills,  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  value  of  silver  fluc- 
toates,  but  stands  at  about  47  cente  gold  for  the  Mexican  dollar.  No 
gold  circulates  as  money. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  the  German  Line, 
the  French  Line,  the  Japanese  Line,  and  others  give  almost  daily  mail 
facilities,  both  east  and  west. 

Information  is  meager  as  to  the  tin  industry.  The  only  other  notable 
enterprise  here  is  the  canning  of  pineapple,  and  in  trade  returns  this 
is  included  with  other  preserved  fruit,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  give 
qnantity  or  price  of  cans. 


*  The  value  of  the  ailver  doll&r  a  t&ken  at  47  centa  thronghoot 
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IMFORTS  AND  EXFOBT8. 

The  total  value  of  imports  ioto  the  colony  Id  1900  waa  $82S,2S1,488 
($152,878,299),'  and  of  exports,  $274,454,820  ($129,993,865),  making 
the  value  of  trade  for  the  year  $599,706,308  ($282,872,164);  an  increase 
of  $57,306,314  ($2,713,397)  over  the  figures  of  1899. 

The  returns  for  the  first  half  of  1901  show  a  decline  of  $6,500,000 
($2,696,000)  in  imports  and  $2,233,000  ($1,002,510)  in  exports,  but 
the  falling  off  was  confined  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  year;  ue  second 
quarter — April  to  June,  inclusive — showing  a  gain. 

The  increase  in  value  in  1900  was  more  than  10.25  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  13.5  per  cent  in  1899  over  1898;  and  when 
treasure  is  excluded,  this  year  shows  a  gain  of  about  12.5  per  cent 
compared  with  16  per  cent  in  1899. 

Singapore  held  77  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  colony  in  merchan- 
dise. 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  over 
4.75  percent;  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  tne  imports  increased  by 
23  per  cent. 

Opium  contributed  to  the  gain  in  imports,  $3,000,000  ($1,410,000); 
rice,  $2,000,000  ($940,000);  sugar,  $1,333,000  ($626,510);  coffee, 
$750,000  ($362,600);  pepper,  $750,000  ($362,600);  and  live  stock, 
nearly  $500,000  ($236,000). 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  rose  from  21,000  tons  to  over  23,000  tons. 

Malt  liquor  decreased  57,000  gallons.  Imports  of  spirits  generally 
fell  off,  except  in  the  case  of  arrack  and  samsoo,  which  rose  from  243,000 
gallons  to  278,000;  the  imports  of  brandy  were  159,000  gallons,  a 
decrease  of  4,000  gallons;  of  whisky  121,000  gallons,  a  decrease  of 
4,000  gallons.  Gin  imports  fell  off  from  245,000  gallons  to  213,000. 
Claret  fell  off  12,000  gallons,  and  port  increased  5,000  gallons. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  at  Singapore  increased  in  value  over 
$13,000,000  ($6,110,000),  of  which  tin  and  tin  ore  accounted  for 
$5,250,000  ($2,477,600);  coal,  nearly  $2,000,000  ($940,000);  rattans, 
$1,500,000  ($706,000);  petroleum,  nearly  $1,500,000  ($706,000);  gam- 
bier,  about  $750,000  ($362,600);  planks  and  timber,  nearly  $500,000 
($236,000). 

The  important  decrease  was  in  copra,  $2,000,000  p|940,000). 

Supplies  of  coal  increased  as  per  statement  below: 


Soorce  ot  nipply. 


T^i^'." 


Long  (DM. 
«,ooa 

280,000 
£6,000 
87,000 
W,0OO 
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Imports  of  petroleum  show  a  large  increase.  Those  from  Nether- 
lands India  come  direct  from  the  island  of  Pulau  Samboo,  opposite 
Singapore,  where  there  is  a  petroleum  depot. 


*  ValuM  in  gold  are  stated  in  parentheei 
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Imports  (in  caees  of  66  pounda  each)  have  been: 


!««. 
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im 
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101.000 
468,000 

as 

230, 000 

Siffi 

B,0OO 
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1172.000 

888,000 

'■"••» 

1,888. 000 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  imports  of  petroleum 
in  1900  showed  the  following  gains  and  losi^es:  From  Netherlands 
Archipelago,  an  increase  of  2,140  per  cent;  from  Sumatra,  an  increase 
of  about  Sx)  per  cent;  from  Russia,  a  decrease  of  about  30  per  cent; 
from  Burma,  a  decrease  of  about  60  per  cent;  from  the  United  States, 
tk  decrease  or  about  55  per  cent. 

The  trade  in  dyed  yai'n  declined  38  per  cent. 

Imports  of  sewing  thread  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $428,000 
($198,810)  out  of  a  total  of  $464,000  ($218,080). 

Imports  of  silk  piece  goods  gained  nearly  70,000  pieces. 

The  total  import  of  millinery,  hosiery,  apparel,  etc. ,  reached  nearly 
$4,700,000  ($2,219,000). 

The  quantity  of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  into  the  colony  increased 
by  about  90,000  pieces,  ana  the  value  increased  by  $1,750,000 
($832,600).  Over  3,000,000  pieces  were  declared  as  plain;  about 
1,500,000  as  dyed,  and  over  800,000  as  printed.  Of  the  total  quantity 
imported,  Singapore  received  72  per  cent. 

Great  Britain  supplied  73  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  shipments 
in  these  lines,  and  74  per  cent  in  value;  a  fall  of  2.5  per  cent  in 
quantity,  and  of  6  per  cent  in  value. 

The  Continent  sent  slightly  more  than  9  per  cent  of  the  quantity, 
and  about  7.5  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Imports  from  Bombay  and  Madras  increased  by  200,000  pieces. 

ImporU  into  &ngapoTefrom  the  JJnittd  SUOet. 
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Import*  into  Smgcgxtre  from  Honghmg. 
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Of  the  provisions,  a  large  proportiop  conaieted  of  canned  goods 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  exact  amouot  is  not  obtainable. 
The  flour  was  wholly  from  the  United  Slates. 

Import*  vnlo  ^stgopore  from  lite  PhU^pinu  {tx  8vhu). 
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Import*  vnio  Singapore  Jrom  Sulu  Arehipdago. 
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Export*  from  fi'aigapore  In  PhUippait  Itkmdt. 
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•  An  increuc  ol  aboat  <G  per  cenL 
b  from  Singapore  to  Sulu  Arch^»daffo. 
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Import*  of  Ptnang, 
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Exports  lo  the  Vnited  State*  /rom  Penang. 
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Coal  imports  figure  in  these  returns  for  the  first  time,  and  combined 
with  advances  in  the  value  of  lard,  lubricating  oils,  and  metals  gen- 
erally, more  than  account  for  the  increase.  Petroleum  imports,  how- 
ever, fell  oflf  in  value. 

SHIPPING. 

The  number  of  vessels,  merchant  vessels,  -warshim,  transports,  *nd 
yachts  of  all  nations,  entered  at  and  cleared  from  this  port  auring  the 
year  1900  was  9,909,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,118,221,  being  an  increase 
of  21  vessels  and  1,4S8,103  tons  over  1899. 

Besides  the  above  class,  the  number  of  native  craft  and  steam  ves- 
sels under  50  tons  which  entered  and  cleared  from  Singapore  was 
21,356,  with  tonnage  of  1,117,523;  thus  the  total  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances was  31,265,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,535,744  tons. 

Veiseli  altering  ai  and  clearing  /rma  Singapore  in  1900. 
DEPARTURES. 
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Veudt  entering  al  and  cUaringfrom  Singapore  hi  1900 — Continued. 
ABKIVAU. 
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The  table  below  gives  number  and  tonnage  of  native  craft  and  of 
»team  vessels  under  50  tons  entered  and  cleared  at  Singapore: 
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Veiselt  entered  at  Peaang  in 
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Ve»*tU  cleared  from  PeTiang  in  1900. 
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Besides  the  above,  4,523  native  craft  and  steamers  under  50  tons 
entered — total,  134,095  tons;  4,927  native  craft  and  steamers  under  50 
tons  cleared — total,  142,791  tons. 

There  also  entered  and  cleared  in  local  trade  3,352  vessels,  of  613,555 
tons.  Thus  the  total  number  of  vessels,  all  sorts,  which  entered  and 
cleared  at  Penang  during  1900  was  18,021,  with  5,124,079  tons. 


Total  number  of  merchant  vessels  entered,  1,501,  with  tonn^e  of 
301,485.    Total  cleared,  1,501,  with  tonnage  of  301,436. 

Number  of  native  craft  entered  in  1900,  1,604,  with  tonnage  of 
27.484;  cleared,  1,531,  with  tonn^  of  23,666. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  vess^,  all  sorts,  entered  at  Malacca  in 
1900  was  3,105,  with  tonnage  of  328,919  tons,  and  the  total  cleared 
was  3,032,  with  tonn^e  of  325,100  tons. 


The  grand  total  of  shipping  of  this  consular  district,  including  Sing- 
apore, Fenang,  and  Malacca,  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Singapore,  31,265,  with 
tonnage  of  12,536,744  tons;  at  Penang,  18,021,  with  tonnage  of 
5,124,079  tons;  at  Malacca,  6,137,  with  tonnage  of  654,019  tone;  total, 
55,423,  with  tonnage  of  18,313,842  tons. 

A   COMFASIBOS. 

During  the  calendar  year  1900,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Hongkong  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  total  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  that  port  was  3  per  cent  more  than  the  total  at  the  Straits 
Settlementa,  but  the  total  tonnage  at  Hongkong  was  754,138  tons  less 
than  that  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
year  1900  was  the  first  in  which  the  shipping  tonnage  of  Singapore 
exceeded  that  of  Hongkong. 

FB1CE8  AT  8IN0AF0BE. 

Tm.~At  opening  of  year  1900,  tin  was  quoted  at  J61.50  ($28.90) 
per  picul  (1334  pounds),  and  rose  steadily  until  in  March,  «86  ($40.42) 
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waa  quoted;  since  theD  the  market  has  declined;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  quotation  was  $63  ($29.61). 

Oamhier. — Prices  for  baled  gambler  have  kept  fairly  even.  The 
highest  was  $8.50  ($3.99),  in  February;  lowest,  $6.50  ($3.05),  in  Jan- 
uary, with  $8.20  ($3.85)  at  the  clone  of  the  year.  The  average  export 
price  in  Singapore  was  $8.50  ($3.99)  per  picul  (133i  pounds)  against 
$6.56  ($3.08)  in  1899. 

Black  pepper. — During  1900.  the  market  was  steady.  The  highest 
price  waa  in  February  and  April — $31  ($14.57)  per  picul  (183i  pounds), 
and  the  lowest  was  in  December— $28.25  ($13.27). 

TIN   OUTPUT. 

The  following  is  from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Singapore  Times: 


B^. 

Ton. 

Value. 

a.  188 

«2,M2 



On  these  fiKuree,  Mr.  Treacher  esUmates  that  the  grose  Btcrlii^  valne  of  the  (in 
exported  ( wit nout  deduction*  for  cost  of  local  Bmeltiag,  tranBport,  etc)  may  be  pat 
at  over  £5,500,000  ($26,765,750). 

In  thepasttwelveyeare  some  461,000toiis,  valued  BtoverX38,000,000  (1169,793,600). 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  country,  and  the  average  price  of  the  metal  durii^  that 
period  has  been  thua  tabulated: 


Year. 
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)tfi2.6S 

is 

BXCHAKGE. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  exchange  with  London  during  1900  was 

28.  Oid.  (48^  cents)  compared  with  Is.  ll|d.  (47  cents)  in  1899. 
Sterling  exchange,  four  months'  sight,  was  highest  in  October,  at 

29.  '2^iA.  (52i  cent^,  and  lowest  in  January  and  February,  at  Is.  lljd. 
(47  cents).  From  February  silver  rose  gradually  till  October,  then 
declined,  closing  the  year  at  about  2s.  li'fd.  (51  cents). 


The  total  revenue  in  1900  was  $5,386,927  ($2,541,856),  being  an 
increase  of  $184,901  ($86,903)  over  that  of  1899. 

The  expenditures  in  1900  were  $6,037,084  ($2,837,529)  as  compared 
with  $5,060,523  ($2,383,447)  in  18t»9.  The  increase  in  1900  was  due  to 
the  building  of  tne  Singapore- Kninjt  Railroad  and  the  pier  at  Fenang.lc 
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The  total  revenue  from  lifrht  and  port  charges  amocnted  in  1900 
to  $201,848.83  (|94,A69)  as  against  ^181,465.71  (f85,28^  in  1899. 
The  revenue  in  Singapore,  exclusive  of  light  dues,  was  fll4,028.41 
($53,593),  a  gain  of  $3,323  ($1,562)  over  the  year  1899.  These  dues 
are  from  registrations,  surveys,  fines,  etc.,  and  do  not  refer  to  munic- 
ipal income. 

The  city  of  Singapore  has  no  debt,  and  its  port  is  free. 

The  revenue  collected  at  Penang  during  the  year  1900  was  $32,621 
($15,332)  as  gainst  $30,368  ($14,273)  in  1899. 

The  opium  and  spirit  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlementa  is  farmed  out 
to  a  syndicate  of  Chinese,  and  from  this  source  alone  $3,075,600 
($1,446,542)  is  received,  of  which  Singapore  receives  $1,860,000 
($874,200);  Penang,  $1,027,200  ($482,884),  and  Malacca,  $188,400 
($88,548). 

MOVEMENT  OF  POrULATION. 

The  total  population  is  617,595;  births  last  year,  14,814;  deaths, 
22,385.  Singapore,  population,  289,776;  births,  4,280;  deaths,  9,785. 
Penang,  population,  164,722;  births,  2,877;  deaths,  5,685.  Mahicca, 
population,  97,424;  births,  4,076;  deaths,  3,128. 

Of  smallpox,  606  cases  were  treated  at  the  government  hospital;  of 
cholera,  243  cases,  with  216  deaths;  of  bubonic  plague,  2  cases,  2 
deaths;  of  beri-beri,  2,177  cases  (32,8  per  cent  died). 

The  census  taken  March  1,  1901,  shows  a  steady  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  number  of  immigrants  during  1900  was  the  largeatyet  recorded, 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  Chinese 
and  of  more  than  53  per  cent  in  immigrants  from  southern  India.  The 
exact  figures  were,  Chinese,  200,947;  Indians,  38,529. 


The  rates  on  letters  are;  Three  cents  Mexican  per  half  ouDce  to 
Malay  States  and  British  possessions;  8  cents  to  outside  territory. 

On  other  matter  the  charges  are:  Local  post  cards,  1  cent  Mexican; 
Postal  Union  cards,  3  centa  Mexican ;  printed  papers,  1  cent  Mexican 
per  2  ounces.  Provisions  are  made  for  registration,  parcels  post, 
money  orders,  postal  orders,  and  insurance  of  mail. 

O.  F.  Williams,  Coimd-Oeneral. 

SiNGAPOEE,  October  ^  1901. 


STJPFLinffEHTABY. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

There  are  27  publications  in  this  colony:  The  Straits  Times,  of 
Singapore,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  1,000  and  a  weekly  of  500;  the 
Singapore  Free  Press,  with  a  dailv  circulation  of  800  and  a  weekly  of 
400,  and  the  Penang  Gazette  and  Straits  Chronicle,  with  a  dally  circu- 
lation of  560,  are  the  principal  ones.  The  remaining  publications  are 
annuals,  monthlies,  etc. ,  and  are  devoted  to  commerce,  markets,  clubs, 
and  church,  social,  and  educational  work,  four  of  them  being  printea 
in  Chinese. 
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BANKS  AMD  HOMBT. 

The  banks  of  the  colony  are:  The  Chartered  Baak  of  India,  Australia 
and  China,  with  officea  at  Singapore  and  Peiiang,  a  capital  of  i;800,tiOO 
«3,893,200),  and  a  note  circulation  of  fl, 969,812  Mexican  {«925,M1). 
The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Coi-poration ;  offices  in  Singa- 
pore and  Penang;  capitai,|lO,000,000  Mexican  ($4,700,000);  note  cir- 
cuktion,  $6,713,133  Mexican  ($3,155,172).  The  Mercantile  Bank  of 
India;  capital,  £562,500;  has  a  bank  in  Singapore;  no  circulation. 
The  Netherlands  Trading  Society;  capital,  $28,646,400  Mexican 
($13,463,808);  banks  at  Singapore  and  Fenang  and  several  in  Kether- 
lands  India;  no  note  circulation.  The  Bank  of  China  and  Japan; 
capital  of  £414,231  ($2,015,855),  with  office  in  Singapore.      ' 

There  is  a  Government  savings  bank  at  Singapore,  showing  1,919 
depositors  and  $241,538  ($113,522)  deposits;  rate  of  interest,  3  per 
cent;  at  Penang,  494  depositors,  $58,658  ($27,669)  deposits;  rate,  3 
per  cent;  at  Malacca,  91  depositors,  $11,901  ($5,593)  deposits;  rate,  3 
per  cent 

Strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to  popularize  the  British  dollar — 
416  grains  of  silver  nine-tenths  fine,  same  as  Hongkong  dollar— and 
have  it  supplant  the  Mexican,  which  is  417.74  grains  and  902.7  fine. 
The  British  dollar  is  coined  in  Bombay;  23,671,488  were  imported 
last  year. 


A  steam  railway  is  being  built  across  the  Straits  from  Johore  and 
Singapore,  but  progress  is  slow,  grading  being  done  by  coolies  carry- 
ing eailh  in  basket.  Penang  has  a  street-car  service.  There  are  no 
st^un  railways  in  operation  in  this  colony. 

AQKICtTLTURE   AND  LABOR. 

The  total  land  area  of  this  colony  is  945,506  acres,  of  which  403,575 
are  cultivated. 
The  cultivated  acres  are  occupied  as  follows: 


Nutr-"SE.  cloves,  etc 17,145 

Gtunoier 12, 737 

Pepper 1,644 


Fruits,  pineapples,  coco&nuta.. 

Betel  nut 

Tapioca 


Paddy  (rice,  stock  food) 91,419 

There  are  kept  on  these  lands — 

Horses 4,314  I  Sheep 1,481 

Cattle 25,467  |  Goats 9,779 

Farm  lands  have  an  average  value  of  $150  Mexican  ($70.50)  per 
acre. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  condemnation  of  cooly  labor.  It  has 
less  to  commend  it  than  had  human  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

The  cooly  is  hired  at  scandalously  low  waj^es  for  hard  work  and 
long  hours.  The  jinrikisha  cooly,  going  at  a  rapid  trot  and  hauling 
one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  persons  up  and  down  grades,  earns  9 
cents  American  money  in  an  hour,  8  or  10  cents  Mexican  for  a  ride  of 
from  a  half  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  strongest  man  lasts  only 
from  three  to  eight  years.  ,,  , 

1,1  ,d  .Coot^lc 
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In  all  these  cases,  employees  pay  for  tbeir  own  food;  board  costs  f3 
Mexican  ($1.41)  per  month  or  10  cents  Mexican  (4.7  cents)  per  day; 
tbeir  food  consists  mainly  of  rice,  fish,  and  fruit. 

Field  laborers  and  gardeners  earn  from  $60  to  $96  Mexican  ($28.20 
to  $45.12)  per  year  or  from  $4  to  $8  Mexican  ($1.88  to  $3.76)  per 
month,  and  are  supplied  with  food  at  an  expense  to  the  farmer  of 
about  10  cents  Mexican  (4.7  cents)  per  day.  The  day  is  from  light 
until  dark,  and  they  work  seven  days  every  week. 

Day  labor  on  farms  is  paid  from  30  cents  to  40  cents  Mexican  (14  to 
18.8  cents)  per  day.  Thus,  on  a  basis  of  United  States  currency,  the 
farm  laborer  receives  from  $2.30  to  $3.68  gold  per  month,  ana  the 
day  laborer  from  14  cents  to  18.8  cents  per  day. 

Domestic  servants  are  engaged  by  the  year,  but  are  paid  monthly, 
receiving  from  $6  to  $1^  Mexican  ($2.82  to  $5.64)  per  month,  with 
food.  All  domestic  servants  are  Coinese  and  males.  Thus,  a  com- 
mon servant  gets  $2.82  in  United  States  money  per  month,  while  an 
extra  competent  cook  gets  the  outside  price  of  $5.64  per  month. 

Estate  coolies  are  engaged  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  and  receive 
from  $24  to  $30  silver  ($11.28  to  $14)  per  year  and  food  valued  at 
10  cents  Mexican  (4. 7  cents)  per  day.  In  the  trades,  wages  Arc  higher. 
Carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths,  and  bricklayei-s  receivefrom  45  to  75 
cents  Mexican  (21  to  35.2  cents)  per  day  and  feed  themselves.  They 
work  twelve  hours.  This  is  an  average  of  about  2  cents  American 
per  hour,  and  they  are  strong  men,  are  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of 
skill,  have  their  own  tools,  and  have  had  long  training  and  infinite 
practice.    These  ^^ures  ana  data  are  taken  from  the  official  blue  book. 

ExpaueK  of  food,  etc. 
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MANCFACrUBEB. 


Little  is  done  in  this  line  here  except  in  shipping;  yet  Singapore 
has  30  steam  manufactories,  of  which  15  are  basing  establishments,  4 
are  ice  worts,  1  gas,  3  cocoanut  oil,  3  aerated  water,  and  4  pineapple 
canneries.  Singapore  also  has  335  manufactories  where  hand  labor 
onlyisused,theprincipalamongwhichare:  Aerated  water,  6;  sago,16; 
soup,  10;  cocoanut  oil,  2;  copra,  14,  tanneries,  21;  dyehouses,  33; 
brick  kilns,  18;  lime,  13;  potteries,  10;  melting  tallow,  39;  charcoal, 
63;  attap  depots,  30;  pineapple  canneries,  23. 

There  are  also  the  following  establishments:  Saw  mills,  16;  rice- 
cleaning  miUa,  9;  iron  and  brass  foundries,  5;  graving  docks,  5,  with 
shipwright's  establishments  attached;  tin-melting  works,  1;  patent 
slip  ana  dock,  1;  shipbuilding  yard,  1. 

In  Penang  tlfere  are:  Dyehouses,  16;  fish  curing  houses,  55;  indigo 
manufactories,  23;  rice  mills,  foot-power,  13;  rice  mills,  st^m,  3;  flour 
mills,  water,  2;  soda-water  manuuctories,  8;  tanneries,  2;  oil  manu- 
factories, foot-power,  63;  samsu  distillery,  1;  brick  kilns,  7;  ice  man- 
ufactory, 1;  brass  and  iron  foundries,  5;  docks,  2;  soap  factories,  9; 
candle  factories,  11.  In  Province  Welleeley:  Rum  manufactories,  2; 
sugar  manufactories,  steam,  7;  sugar  manufactories,  buffalo-power, 
2;  oil  manufactories,  112;  indigo  manufactories,  37;  rice  mills,  foot- 
power,  72;  brick  and  lime  kilns,  40;  brick  and  Ume,  steam,  1;  potter- 
ies, 53;  samsu  distillery,  1;  docks,  2;  dye  works,  4:  tapioca  works, 
foot-power,  163;  tapioca  works,  steam^  3.  At  Malacca  there  are: 
Tapioca  manufactories,  steam,  21;  gambler  manufactories,  steam,  100; 
cocoanut^oil  manufactories,  hand  labor,  99;  samsu  distillery,  1;  bri<^ 
kilns,  7;  lime  kilns,  4;  steun  sawmill,  1. 


There  were  built  in  this  colony  during  1900  steamers  and  sailing- 
craft  of  all  sizes  to  the  number  of  412,  with  an  aggreate  tona^e  m 
9,487  tons. 

A  strong  and  apparently  successful  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Chi- 
nese to  control  shipping  here.  A  large  part  of  the  capital  of  Singa- 
pore is  owned  by  Chinese.  They  are  the  wealth  producers;  many  of 
them  are  cultured,  and  while  they  have  a  civilization  different  fram 
ours,  they  are  notably  honest,  observant  of  contracts,  and  progressive.^  |c 
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Should  the  coming  c^uarter  of  the  century  record  a  continuance  of 
progress  in  Chinese  shipping,  such  as  1  am  informed  has  been  shoTQ 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Chinese  will 
practically  control  the  shipping  of  this  port 

POSTAL  OSDEBS. 

These  were  issued  in  1900  to  the  following  values: 
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STAMP  DUTIEB   IS   THE   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS. 

The  total  stamp  revenue  for  1899  was  $359,477  ($168,595),  including 
$62,887  ($29,494)  derived  from  judicial  stamps. 

llie  rates  of  postage  to  countries  compriswl  in  the  postal  union  are: 

Centa.  Ceali. 

Letters  per  one-half  ounce 4     (2    ) 

PoatcariB 3    (J.  4) 

Printed  papere I    (  .4) 

RegiBtntioa 5     (2.3) 

To  countries  not  in  the  postal  union: 

Centa.  Centa. 

Letters  per  one-hali  ooDce 8     (3.7) 

PoBtcarda 3     (1.4) 

Printed  papere I     (  .4) 

Hegistration 5     (2.3) 

The  parcel-post  rates  are: 

Europe: 

3  pounds  and  under Jl.OO  ($0.47) 

Over  3  and  under  7  pounda 2.00  (     .94) 

Over  7  and  under  11  pounds 3.00  (   L41) 

China,  United  Kingdom,  India: 

3  pounda  and  under 60  (     .23) 

Over  3  and  under  7  pounds 1-00  (     .471 

Over  7  and  under  Upounde 1-50  (     .70) 

EDDOATION, 

There  are  maintained  in  the  colony  213  schools,  public  and  private, 
having  649  teachers  and  a  total  of  15,268  pupils.  The  averse  num- 
ber ofpupilsper8chooli3  27.5;  aver^enumlier  of  teachers  per  school, 
2.5.  Only  2.97  per  cent,  or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  population, 
are  in  the  schools.  The  total  salary  for  549  teachers  is  $140,634  Mex- 
can  ($56,097),  which  is  about  $130  gold  per  year. 

Of  the  teachei-3.  less  than  100  are  women;  of  the  pupils,  13,114  are 
males  and  2,144  females— about  6.5  to  1. 

„  O.  F.  WiLUAMS,  (hnsul- General. 

biNQAPOBB,  October-  SI.  1901.  ,  -  i 

LnOO<^IC 
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DEOLUrS!  07  BSmSB.  sh^phco. 

Under  date  of  October  15,  1901,  Consul-General  WiUiama  calls 
attention  to  inveatifj^tious  being  made  by  the  British  Government  ae 
to  the  proportionate  decline  and,  in  certain  port6,  the  actual  decline 
in  volume  of  business  of  its  merchant  marine  as  compared  with  that 
of  some  other  nations,  notably  Gennany.  He  suj^gests  three  reasons 
for  the  increase  of  German  trade  in  the  East; 

1st.  The  liberal  subsidies  paid  German  ships.  3d,  The  cordial  sup- 
port given  by  German  shipowners  and  capitalists  to  the  evident 
ambition  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  make  Germany  a  world 
power.  3d.  The  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  so  long  excelled  in  its  mer- 
chant noarine,  that  ovei-confidence  was  natural  and  has  for  years  existed. 
Then  came  the  diverting  influence  of  the  South  African  war  and  the 
demand  for  hundreds  of  its  best  merchant  ships  to  act  as  transports. 
Germany,  Holland,  and  other  nations  ambitious  to  foster  shipping 
quickly  saw  and  seized  their  advantage.  For  example,  formerly  80 
per  cent  of  the  shipping  of  Bangkok  was  British,  but  now  Germany 
has  the  lead;  of  the  440  steamers  that  entered  that  port  in  1900, 44  per 
cent  were  under  the  German  flag  and  38  per  cent  under  the  British. 
Of  the  total  value  of  cargoes  from  foreign  countries,  58  per  cent  came 
by  German  vessels  and  only  34  per  cent  oy  British. 


FEDERATED  UAIjAT  STATES. 

The  Department  has  received  from  Consul-General  Williams,  under 
date  of  September  28,  1901,  a  newspaper  account  of  the  report  of  the 
high  commissioner  for  the  Federated  Malay  States  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tory, from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

The  last  year  of  the  century  proved  to 
States.  ThefourSt&tee,  Perak,  Selangor,  NeKn  ewmuuiui,  unuiriuiiui)! 
in  1896,  and  the  value  of  trade  for  the  year  1900  was  figured  at  $48,666,(  , 
of  (4,866,500  over  the  value  of  trade  in  the  previooe  year.  The  export  trade  exceeded 
the  import  tiade  by  over  (4,000,000,  a  moet  satisfactory  balance  yih&a  it  ie  coneid. 
ered  that  there  is  no  transit  trade,  the  eiporta  being  the  real  produce  of  the  country, 
while  the  imports  are  purchased  lor  local  consumption.  The  duty  on  tin,  which  al 
the  present  price  of  the  metal  can  be  profitably  worked^  was  one  of  the  principal 

„ ( jn  the  twenty-six  years  during  which  the  Malay  "'"•"-  ' 

protection,  the  revenue  has  grown  from  about  £100,00 

,(7,299,7501.    Over  250  miles  o£  railway,  1,300  miles  l 

and  1,400  miiea  of  telegraph  have  been  constructed.  Waterworks,  wharves,  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  and  schools  nave  been  huilt  The  States  expended  in  1900  a  sum  ol 
(285,000  on  government  hospitals  and  surgeons,  beeides  equipping  a  laboratory  and 
an  institution  for  pathological  research.  In  the  State  of  Perak,  the  government  is 
eng^ed  upon  an  miportant  scheme  of  irrigation  which  will  benefit  60,000  acres  of 
rice  land  at  an  expense  of  about  (500,000.  An  officer  has  been  appointed  to  super- 
intend an  experimental  plantation  and  to  advise  on  the  cultivation  of  various  kinds 
of  rubber  and  its  extraction  from  the  tree.  Some  year«e^^,laivesumB  were  expended 
in  experimente  with  Arabian  coffee,  Indian  tea,  cinchona,  and  pepper.  The  plant- 
ing of  si^^,  originally  introduced  by  Chinese,  promises  great  development  with 
European  capital  under  Etuvpetm  maiuigement. 

•Gold. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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TURKEY  TS  ASIA. 

ALEXANDRETTA, 

Lost  year,  many  new  hou.ses  were  built,  and  the  marsh  is  slowly 
beiDg  improved.  A  road  has  been  constructed  acroea  it,  and  one  of 
the  worst  streets  of  the  town  filled.  Sixty  new  dump  cars  have 
arrived,  and  a  locomotive  of  8-horsepower,  about  double  the  size  of 
the  one  in  use,  is  on  the  way.  There  have  been  several  storms  this 
summer,  which  is  very  unusual,  aud  for  the  first  time  in  years  the 
marsh  has  not  become  dry.     Much  sickness  prevails  among  the  people. 

AO  BICDL,1TrBB. 

The  rains  were  so  late  that  the  barley  was  almost  a  failure  and  the 
wheat  amounted  to  only  one-half  of  a  crop.  At  one  time  in  April,  the 
authorities  forbade  the  exportation  of  any  grain,  as  a.  famine  was 
feared,  but  lately  this  restriction  has  been  removed.  Wheat  is  now 
quoted  at  1  napoleon  per  ehumbul  (about  $1  per  bushel)  and  barley  at  45 
cents  per  bushel.  This  applies  only  to  this  place.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country,  the  price  is  usually  about  half.  This  great  difference  is 
caused  by  the  transport,  which  costs  12  cents  a  ton  per  mile,  nearly 
doubling  the  price  of  a  product  if  carried  75  to  100  miles.  But  this 
year,  grain  b  dearer  in  me  interior  on  account  of  the  failure  of  crops. 

INTEKIOB  DISTDHBANCES. 

The  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kurds  living  on  the  plain  east  of  Aleppo 
have  been  this  summer  engaged  in  one  of  their  periodical  quarrels. 
Many  hundreds  have  been  killed,  mostly  women  and  children,  and 
much  property  destroyed.  For  several  weeks  during  April  and  May, 
no  caravans  could  cross  the  plain,  and  it  was  feared  for  a  time  that  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  rivers  would  take  up  arms.  The 
matter  became  so  serious  that  the  authorities  were  compelled  to  inter- 
fere, and  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene. 

QUAEANTItn:,   FOBT  IHPBOVEHENTS,   BTa 

The  quarantine  against  Egypt  has  been  in  force  all  summer^  most 
of  the  time  for  five  days,  but  on  the  Ist  of  August,  it  was  raised  to 
ten.    This  interferes  with  trade. 

Although  there  are  nearly  100  missionaries,  mostly  American,  in 
this  district,  none  are  located  here.  The  unsanit&ry  situation  of  the 
town  has  been  responsible  for  this.  It  is  nimored  thatj  in  the  near 
future,  a  mission  will  be  founded  here  either  by  the  English  or  Ameri- 
can board.  All  goods  intended  for  the  missions  enter  by  this  port  and 
any  invoices  they  have  for  the  United  States  {generally  embroideries, 
etcj;)  are  made  out  at  tiiis  office. 

The  port  commissioners  are  talking  of  building  an  iron  pier,  100 
feet  long,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  take  any  enei^tic  measures  while 
the  present  wooden  structure  lasts. 

The  new  Cretan  stamp  tax  is  causing  much  dissatisfaction.  The 
Government  takes  one-eighth  of  the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  figs,  onions, 
etc. ;  in  fact  of  everything  raised  from  the  earth,  even  pease  and  beans. 
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Several  mercbantjj  have  been  planniDg  to  establish  a  magazine  of 
American  goods  here,  but  are  hesitating,  because  there  is  no  direct 
line  of  ships.  The  expense  involved  in  transshipment  makes  the  orices 
of  articles  too  high  for  a  place  where  cheapness  is  essential. 


Several  Inquiries  have  been  made  relative  to  the  mines  of  this  dis- 
trict. Near  nere  and  near  Mersina,  deposits  of  manganese  ore  have 
been  found,  showing  51  to  53  per  cent.  Some  mines  are  exploited, 
?ut  work  has  been  stopped,  the  authorities  refusing  full  concessions. 
No  one  can  even  guess  when  these  will  be  granted.  The  authorities 
allow  the  exportation  of  100  tons  from  a  new  mine  as  a  trial  ship- 
ment, and  then  2,000  tons  before  the  full  concession  is  given;  but  no 
one  cares  to  incur  the  expense  of  shipping  2,000  tons,  building  a  road, 
eto.,  unless  be  is  sure  of  the  final  concession.  Many  mines  and  quar- 
ries—marble, lead,  chrome,  ete. — are  known  to  exist,  but  the  country 
remains  undeveloped. 

EXPOBTS;   MANtlPAOmSES;   BXCUANOG. 

The  principal  items  of  export  from  this  port  are  cocoons,  wool,  and 
liconce.  The  cocoons  go  to  France  and  Italy,  the  licorice  wholly  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  bulk  of  the  wool  (about  70  per  cen^  to 
France,  and  other  ports  of  Turkey,  some  15  per  cent  goes  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  factories  here  are  four  licorice-root  pressing 
establishments,  the  priocipal  one  belonging  to  the  Stamford  Manufac- 
turing Companv,  of  New  York.  They  are  not  really  factories,  as  they 
only  press  the  loose  root  into  bales  so  as  to  facilitate  loading  and  ship- 
ment.    Sailing  vessels  carry  these  bales  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  ton. 

The  Turkish  pound  amounts  to  1261  piasters;  at  Aleppo  the  exchange 
is  V27  and  at  Mersine  124.  The  English  pound  is  valued  at  139;  the 
French  pound  at  111. 

As  the  list  of  exports  and  imports  furnished  by  the  nazir  of  the  cus- 
toms does  not  give  either  values  or  countries  of  origin  and  destination, 
I  have  obtained  a  list  for  the  fiscal  year  1900-1901  from  the  i^ntii  of 
the  different  steamship  companies  located  here. 

Wh.  Itoas  Davis,  Consul. 

Alexandbeita,  Aiigvsi  31, 1901. 


MtitmUe  of  impcrU  and  exporit  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
IMPOHTS. 


Cloth 

Coal i 

Iron  uid  iroDworli I      G,  8S5 

Manulacniws |     H,5go 


113,730 
3fi,99G 


:;;?ic 
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Approjcimalt  edimaU  of  importt  aiid  export* /or  the  gear  ended  June  30,  I90J — Contioued. 

IM  PORTS— CODHnued . 


Articles. 

sS!^   i  EtWland. 

mnee. 

ll»ly. 

Rt™.^ 

1 

] 

m.oib 

^8;SS 

(2,300 
8,800 

•iS 

■■»i;7M 

u,gih 

»7  260 
1,868.100 

6,960 

.»s 

•■IS 

63.000 
201:726 

S.900 

2.-sa 

27,626 

Bl.ffJB 

S90,ata 

70,600 

6M,47B 

885,286 

1,878,366 

,,„,.»= 

1 

ArOclM. 

Belgluni. 

0.™., 

Turkey. 

EgJpL 

Tow. 

II8,S00 

2.800 

18,1(76 
4!!.  000 

115,400 
8.600 

SK^r.^'l^r.::::::::::::::::; 

^i 

1.42S 
IS,  060 
SB,S7B 

nsK 

2.826 

14^700 
16,200 

111  826 
9,000 

fXi, 

333,. iOO 

18,  TOO 

ao.690 

2.400 

7,6S5 
K.6B6 

G.S0O 
24,600 

1,009 

180,000 
6,876 

soi?* 

230,260 

6,400 
16,600 

14, 8» 

3,650 
£ST6 

JS! 

VarioM 

8,J45 

4,400 

31.076 

1.266,200 

Total 

_ 



ArUclea. 

United 
States. 

depend- 

Fnmce. 

Italy. 

K^.. 

QCP- 

•^:SS 

62:615 

"'105 

»,m 

!!:S 

49  9W 

10,  Its 

»^:S 

1,900 
s;200 

(32,^0 

4.  MO 

1.B2S 

m 

600 
2,400 
1.360 

860 
6,800 

'*'«o 

'200 

460 

1,390 

4,725 

33;i00 

as 

8,160 

^^ 

4DG0 

60.876 

i23,"200 

3,309 

646,006 

665,236 

881,676 

178.  «5 

90,980 

US,3M 
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in  and  txporl*  far  the  year  ended  Jiaie  SO,  1901 — Continued. 
EXPOBTB-ConOnned. 


Articles. 

B^l,. 

Tiukejr. 

ICTPt 

Belgium. 

TOU,. 

1i 
112,600 

l8es,soo 

b.m 

18,110 

0-^ 

..ffi 

H,47B 

7,360 

H,<toa 

761,120 

iM.aoo 

480 

t.flSi 

ei;«60 

»9,000 
»M,40O 
19,900 

R« 

»« 

42,000 
a,8T6 
44;SB0 
420 
U,440 

460 

666 

!!« 

a» 

szs 
tee 

lis,  790 

1,660 

607,426 

M,92S 

1,571,086 

140,260 

26,928 

'      ' 

KBPOBT  FBOH  COMSULAB  AOENCT  AT  BU880RAH. 

The  United  States  is  not  making  perceptible  headwft7  in  the  import 
trade  here,  but  is  taking  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  exports. 


The  wants  of  the  Arabs  are  still  primitive,  and  only  the  cheapest 
descriptiona  of  manufactures  are  current.  Massachusetts  sheetings 
are  taken  in  considerable  q^uantities  t>y  the  Arabs  of  the  interior,  but 
frequent  tribal  wars  hare  interrupted  traffic  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  year. 

In  time,  the  market  for  gray  sheetings  and  drills  will,  no  doubt,  be 
largely  extended,  and  America  may  compete  successfully  with  Man- 
chester in  other  lines. 

American  tools  and  such  articles  as  ice-cream  freezers  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  bazaars  here  from  Bombay.  The  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  reasonable  rate  of  ocean  freight  from  America  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  development  of  the  trade  in  all  American 
manufactures. 

As  an  example,  wooden  goods,  deals,  date  boxes,  and  furniture  are 
shipped  from  Trieste  to  Bussoi-ah  in  cargoes  at  20  shillings  ^.86)  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  and  the  rate  for  direct  shipment  from  Norway  is 
about  the  same;  while  from  America  it  is  fully  double,  and  traossnip- 
ment  has  to  be  effected  either  at  London  or  &}mbay,  or  sometimes  at 
both  Liveipool  and  Bombay. 

If  this  handicap  in  freights  did  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  cost,  a 
large  trade  in  American  wood  and  in  cheap  furniture,  as  well  as  in 
kerosene  oil,  would  be  the  direct  result.  Bussorah  imports  annually 
over  $200,000  of  wood  and  $70,000  of  kerosene  oil  (from  Batum),  and 
other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  take  $50,000.  ^-~  , 

i:  ,1    n    Coo»^lc 
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Bussorah  exports  by  far  the  largest  proportioD  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  dates. 

The  cultivation  of  the  date  palm  over  many  hundred  tboosands  of 
acres  along  the  banks  of  the  magnificent  rivers  Shatelarab,  Euphrates, 
and  Tigris  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  population,  and  Americans 
are  ta&ng  a  yearly  increasing  quantity  of  this  sweet  and  wholesome 
fruit.  From  50,000  to  70,000  tons  are  annually  exported,  in  different 
kinds  of  packing,  from  mats  containing  160  pounds  to  packets  contain- 
ing^ 1  pound.  To  how  many  millions  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Indians,  and 
Africans  the  Bussorab  date  is  both  bread  and  meat  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate. 

America's  share  of  the  consumption  is  at  present  aboat  8,000  tons. 
Wool,  licorice  root,  and  skins  are  the  other  articles  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

Jos.    HAHn.TON, 

Contular  Agent, 
Btjssorah,  OgU^  16,  1901. 


The  effects  of  the  financial  crisis  in  Beirut  last  winter,  which  was 
due  to  over  speculation,  are  still  felt  in  the  local  commercial  world: 
the  crops  of  the  current  year,  on  account  of  insufficient  rainfall,  did 
not  come  up  to  the  average;  quarantine  regulations  ^fainst  plague 
outbreaks  in  various  levantine  porta  have  hampered  commerce.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  trade  has  been  unsatis- 
factory. 

EOONOHIC   AND   SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

Syria's  trade  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  under  favorable 
conditions.  Agriculture  suffers  from  a  multiplicity  of  evils,  such  as 
tax-farming,  acecnce  of  country  banks,  inadequate  police  protection, 
insufficient  means  of  transportation,  lack  of  uniformity  of  currency, 
weights,  and  measures,  antiquated  methods  and  tools,  and  emigration. 
Transfers  of  land  titles  under  existing  laws  involve  much  confusion. 
These  and  other  conditions  have  engendered  a  lack  of  enterprise  which 
oriental  Vitalism  is  not  apt  to  amend.  No  foreigners  have  attempted 
to  farm  in  Syria,  except  tne  German  and  American  colonists  at  Haifa 
and  Sidon,  and  the  Jewish  colonists  in  Palestine.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Sultan's  immense  private  estates  are  now  beinjf 
administered  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  agriculturists.  The  fertile 
plains,  such  as  Bekaa  (Coele-Syria)  and  Ksdraelon.  are  owned  bf 
native  capitalists  residing  in  Beirut,  and  are  parceled  out  to  smaU 
renters.     In  the  absence  of  local  agricultural  banks,  the  ordinary 


fanner  is  at  the  mercy  of  usurers.  In  the  Hauran,  the  granary  of 
Syria,  farming  operations  are  conducted  under  a  diversity  of  diffi- 
^•iiUiaa  ..!.;„* i.:„i,  :„  :„„i,:i:*_  i_  „i,_.u  T>_j-yj„  depredatic — 

sary  to  recall 


culties,  chief  among;  which  is  inability  to  check  Bedouin  depredations. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  are  lying  idle.     It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
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glory  of  Zenobia's  Empii-e  to  realize  that  Syria  possesses  extensive 
domains  which  might  be  reclaimed  from  desolate  Palmyra  and  made 
to  bloom  and  bear  fruit;  but  the  only  encour^ement  g^ven  by  the 
central  government  to  agriculture  la  the  admittance  free  of.  duty  of 
practically  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements. 

Foreign  influence  is  erowine,  and  Western  methods  are  slowly  but 
surely  breaking  in.  The  chief  obstacle  to  rapid  amelioration  of  pres- 
ent conditions  IS  the  sluggish  indifference  of  the  people  chiefly  aflferted, 
who  endure  constant  inipoverisbnient  without  serious  objection. 

Following  are  extracts  from  an  article  appearing  in  an  Egyptian 
newspaper  of  recent  date: 

No  part  of  America  is  as  productive  as  is  Turkey,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  respect  to  overoowing  naturalnesB  in  the  sail,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Sultan' a  territories  compares  with  that  Atnericati  Eden  of  the  Far  Weet.  Everything 
else  is  against  the  Turk,  but  nature  is  his  unfailing  friend.  Grapevines  run  all  over 
the  hooses;  the  Turkish  vineyards  are  incomparable.  •  •  •  The  poor  Turk 
takes  little  trouble  about  his  ^ricultural  implements.  His  plow  is  mucn  like  that 
which  Noah  must  have  used,  for  it  is  simply  a  long  piece  of  wood  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen  at  one  end  of  it  and  a  siDKle  handle  at  the  other.  With  this  the  fellah  juat 
scratches  the  soil.  Indeed,  the  proceee  can  not  be  styled  plowing  at  ail.  If  a 
bramble  be  met,  the  peasant  walks  delicately  around  it,  easily  fruiding  the  plow  to 
circumvent  the  obstacle.  The  village  girls  work  hard  at  harvestmg.  The  CTOpe  are- 
usually  magnificent,  but  the  waste  isicnmenae.  Camels,  horses,  males,  and  donkeys 
go  loaded  to  market,  but  the  road  is  strewn  with  grain  leaking  from  tattered  old 
sacks.  •  ■  ■  Thousands  of  sheep  ftourish  on  the  vast  pasture  lands  of  the  wide 
valleys.  Yet  the  people  do  not  eat  voraciously  of  animal  food.  Tliey  only  need  a 
little  lamb  or  mutton  to  shred  into  fragments,  that  they  may  stew  it  with  rice  into 
delicious  dish  called  "pilaff."  The  Turks  relish  their  glorious  watermelons.  They 
can  contentedly  live  as  approximate  vegetarians.  No  nation  is  at  so  little  expense 
for  the  dietetic  commodities.  The  cows  do  not  give  very  much  milk,  but  that  milk 
ia  almost  as  rich  as  cream.  Cotton  grows  splendidly  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  BO  does  tobacco;  also  the  mulberry  tree,  on  whose  leaves  feed  the  silkworm, 
licorice  and  soap  roots  may  be  picked  almost  at  will.  Olives,  apples,  pears,  all  sorts 
of  ploms,  peaches,  figs,  bananas,  apricots,  pomegranates,  tomatoes,  melons,  squashes, 
quiQCCe,  oranges,  lemons,  and  nuts  (almonds,  walnuts,  etc.)  abound  in  the  gardens. 
•  •  •  The  provinces  which  owe  all^iance  to  the  Sultan  would  feed  ten  times 
the  population  now  inhabiting  them.  The  typical  Turk  loves  a  horse,  a  gun,  a 
rarden,  a  vineyard,  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  a  herd  of  cattle.  As  tor  his 
dwelling,  he  cares  little  abont  it  At  the  bottom  of  the  wonderful  phvaical  vitality 
of  the  Turkish  race  is  the  uoiveisal  abstinence  of  the  common  people.  They  are 
the  most  abstemious  race  on  earth.  Polygamy  is  the  great  hindrance,  for  the  d^rtt- 
dation  of  woman  has  borne  down  the  nation  and  has  rendered  an  ethical  revival  a 
perpetual  impossibility, 

Syria  and  Palestine  are  not  favored  with  mineral  deposits,  as  is,  for 
instance,  Asia  Minor;  but  even  here,  the  possibilities  are  significant. 
Only  bitumen  is  being  mined  in  Syria  (it  all  goes  to  the  United  States). 
The  industry,  however,  could  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  iron,  coal, 
petroleum,  salt,  amber,  marble,  chromium,  chalk,  gypsum,  etc., 
might  be  successfully  included.  "KirchoffsTechnische  Bktter"pub- 
lishes  the  following  communication  from  a  German  mining  engineer 
in  Palestine: 

Valuable  mineral  treasures  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Palestine,  so  thatitis 
safe  to  say  that  the  industrial  awakening  of  the  Holy  Land  is  no  longer  a  dream. 
The  newly  discovered  mineral  deposits  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  salt  deposits  of  the  Dead  Sea  could  be  developed  into  an  industry.  The 
watera  hold  cfalormagne«ium,  brommasnesium,  and  calisalt  Aside  from  this,  there 
are  the  bituminous  chalk  springs  of  Nebi  Musa,  which  contain  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  asphalt.  The  most  important  of  all  the  depositB  is  phosphate,  and  the  immense 
Belds  lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan  only  need  better  means  of  traffic  and 
communication  to  insure  their  development. 

H.  Doc.  320 65  ^^  . 
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stria'b  EABLSBAD. 

In  thi»  connection,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  mineral  waters 
in  whicll  these  regions  abound.  E^specially  celebrated  are  the  hot 
springs  at  Tiberias,  which,  ever  since  the  ^man  occupation,  have  been 
renowned  for  their  curative  powers,  and  in  bygone  ages  were  com- 
pared to  the  famous  waters  of  Baia.  The  present  baths  were  built  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1833,  during  the  Egyptian  invasion.  Additions 
were  made  in  1890  by  the  Turkish  Government,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  inferior  and  lack  cleanliness.  The  temperature  of  these 
springs  is  about  143°  F.,  and  the  waters  eontaia  sulphur,  chloride 
of  magnesium,  and  iron.  They  are  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  of  Karlsbad.  The  hot  spring  of  Tiberias  are  largely  frequented 
bv  natives  from  all  parts  of  Syria  and  are  reputed  to  cure  chronic 
rneumatism  and  various  skin  diseases.  In  1887,  Dr.  Schumacher, 
of  Haifa,  was  asked  by  the  Turkish  Government  to  plan  S'litable 
modern  baths;  but  the  project  was  never  carried  out,  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  a  firman,  the  baths  could  never  be  let  for  a 
longer  period  than  two  years,  and  consequently,  no  responsible  lessee 
.could  M  found  to  take  tnem  oyer  and  place  them  under  efficient  man- 
u^ement.  All  efforts  by  natives  and  foi'etgners  to  change  the  terms  of 
the  lease  failed,  the  Government  considering  that  the  baths  in  their 

f)re8ent  state  were  quite  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  viz,  to  offer  free 
avations  for  the  poor,  especially  the  Bedouins,  and  a  few  single  baths 
for  natives  of  means.  At  present,  the  revenues  of  the  establishment 
accrue  to  Tiberias,  while  the  annual  rent,  amounting  to  some  $2,500, 
flows  into  the  national  exchequer.  In  Roman  times,  the  springs  were 
called  Ammaus  (compare  Josephus,  anti<^.  jud.  XVIII,  2,  3).  Pliny 
extols  their  sanatory  properties.  Uoman  villas,  temples,  and  baths  sur- 
rounded, and  Herod's  acropolis  crowned,  the  heights  near  the  thermal 
bath.  Under  American  or  European  management,  and  if  a  sum  of 
$60,000  were  expended,  this  watering  place  would  become  a  sonrce  of 
wealth  to  those  concerned.  The  season  lasts  from  February  to  May. 
In  Galilee,  the  climate  is  delightful  in  the  spring,  as  tourists  well  know. 
A  resort  offering  such  baths  and  such  historic  associations  would  seem 
to  have  a  bright  future. 

FOREIGN  TOURISTS. 

Syria  and  Palestine  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with 
travelers.  A  constantly  swelling  stream  of  tourists  tends  toward 
Egypt  in  the  winter,  and  when  the  Cairo  season  is  over,  in  the  early 
[>art  of  March,  it  overflows  the  Holy  Land.  Smaller  parties  and 
individual  travelers,  wishing  to  avoid  the  rush,  make  their  way  to 
Syria  and  Palestine  in  the  autumn,  via  Naples,  Athens,  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  tourist  traffic  in  Syria  has  more  than  doubled  during  the 
last  ten  years.  At  present,  aljout  750  foreign  tourists  pass  through 
Beirut  annually,  and  most  of  them  proceed  to  Baalbek  and  Damascus. 
Nearly  twice  tnis  number  go  througn  Palestine.  Galilee  is  also  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  tourists.  The  figures  given  do  not  include  the 
thousands  of  ptlgnms  who  seek  the  holy  pliwea  nor  the  special  excur- 
Mons  which  latoly  have  come  into  vogue.  In  February  next,  the 
Celtic,  caiTying  about  900  American  tourists,  will  be  due  io  these 
^    //"I'T  AiK/mta  Victoria,  from  New  York,  and  the  Common- 

^«*tA,  from  Boston,  are  expected  to  arrive  early  in  March  with  lai^ 
parties.     During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  American  tourists  have 
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easily  predominated  in  these  parts,  followed  by  the  English  and  Ger- 
mans. All  tours  are  conducted  under  t^e  national  colors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  which  is  a  source  of  humlliatioa  to  huudi-eds  of 
American  travelers. 

EHIQRATtON. 

The  large  emigration  of  Syrians,  mostly  from  the  Lettanon,  alluded 
to  in  former  reports,  still  continues.  The  United  States  receives 
annually  some  5,000;  the  rest  mostlygo  to  South  America.  A  consid- 
erable number  return,  however,  either  for  a  visit  or  to  stay.  Many  of 
the  returning  emigrants  posses^  American  naturalization  papers,  and 
cne  might  think  they  would  prove  of  great  assistance  in  extending  com- 
mercial relations  between  their  native  and  adopted  countries.  Such 
may  be  the  case  in  time,  but  so  far,  they  have  moatly  invested  their 
money  in  Syrian  real  estate,  without  making  any  perceptible  effort  to 
improve  existing  conditions  in  this  country  or  to  push  its  trade  with  the 
United  States.  One  result  of  this  emigration,  however,  is  a  slight 
advance  in  w^es  paid  for  labor  in  Syria. 

HfDUSTBIAI.  AND  COHH£BCIAL  PROQBESS. 

In  the  economics  of  Syria,  there  are  no  radical  changes  to  record. 
Silk,  olive  oil,  licorice,  wine,  and  soap  factories  have  existed  here  for 
years,  and  are  conducted  mostly  by  foreigners.  In  Horns,  the  "Man- 
chester of  Syria,"  and  in  Damascus,  Beirut,  etc.,  old-fashioned  hand 
looms  for  weaving  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  still  reign  supreme.  However, 
the  opening  of  a  fruit-canning  factory  here  and  a  silk-manufacturing 
establishment  there  indicates  a  progressive  movement.  Strange  to  say, 
the  exportation  of  native  band-woven  silk  is  increasing.  Also,  Pales- 
tine wines  are  growing  in  popularity  in  Europe,  and  Syrian  i-aw  silk  is 
seeking  a  better  market  in  Ameiica.  Lemons  and  oranges  are  being 
exported  in  steadily  increasing  quantities  from  Sidon  and  Tripoli,  and 
Lattakia  tobacco  is  gaining  a  reputation  abroad,  as  are,  also,  sponges  ' 
from,  Syrian  coast  waters,  A  market  has  been  found  in  the  United 
States  for  Syrian  cotton  lace,  and  increasing  numbers  of  Lebanon  girls 
are  kept  busy  crocheting.  In  Homs,  the  pretty  homemade  napkins, 
table  covers,  and  towels  nave  become  favorite  articles  of  export. 

The  first  section  ot  the  Damascus-MeccA  railway  is  completed,  and 
the  French  railway  branch  from  Bayak  to  Homs  and  Hamath  pro- 
gresses favorably.  The  latter  is  a  standard  gauge  road.  Qirriage 
roads  are  taking  the  place  of  bridle  paths.  Generally  speaking,  it 
tuay  be  truly  said  that  the  country  is  being  slowly  developed  and  that 
its  trade  with  the  outside  world  is  certain  to  continue  to  expand. 
Syria  of  to-day  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Syria  of  twenty-live  yeare  ago. 

IREIGATION. 

To  what  extent  the  utilitarian  spirit  is  growing  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  oi  oil  engines  are  now  used  in  Palestine  for  pumping 
water  from  wells.  The  first  attempt  at  introducing  these  engines  for 
tbis  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  German  firm,  about  three 
years  ago,  the  engines  being  small  ones  of  three  or  four  horsepower. 
At  first,  no  one  would  try  them,  but  finally,  by  way  of  experiment, 
tbe  agent  of  the  firm  in  question  volunteered  to  set  up  an  engine  free  of 
expense.  Tbis  little  installation  worked  so  well  that  it  quickly  led  to.i  ^ 
the  placing  of  several  orders  for  more.     Since  then,  about  60  oil  engines ' '  ^ 
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have  been  set  up  at  different  places,  prat;tica1l  v  all  for  plantation  work. 
About  two-thirda  of  the  engines  are  from  Gennany,  the  remainder 
from  Great  Britain.  The  British  engines,  it  is  said,  ai-e  growing  in 
favor,  on  account  of  their  greater  simplicity  of  construction,  whicn  is 
an  important  point  when  it  is  considered  that  the  engines  are  generally 
in  charge  of  native  laborers. 

Lately,  the  question  of  irrigation  ha.s  received  considerable  atten- 
tion in  competent  quarters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  decisive  impetus 
may  come  from  the  Jewish  Colonization  Association.'  1  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  in  Sjria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  adja- 
cent territories,  great  quantities  of  irrigation  macninei-y  of  varioua 
kinds  will  be  needed  wfore  the  expiration  of  many  years.  United 
States  manufacturers  of  well-drilling  machines,  windmills,  oil  and  gas- 
oline .engines,  pumps,  et«.,  will  find  it  to  their  advanta^  to  watch 
developments  in  western  Asia.  1  would  suggest  that  correspondence 
along  these  lines  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Fariente,  and  also  to  Mr.  Michel 
Nasser,  at  Beirut.  The  latter  gentleman  recently  visited  the  United 
States  and  made  a  special  study  of  irrigation  contrivances. 

STHIAN  TRADE   WITH   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  relative  position  of  the  varioiLs  commercial  nations  in  regard  to 
Syrian  markets  has  not  materially  changed  since  my  last  annual 
report.  United  States  trade  is  increasing,  but  our  manufactures  form, 
as  yet,  only  a  email  part  of  the  total  imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  United  States  trade 
with  Beirut  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  1899-1900, 
and  1898-1899: 


Articles. 

I9a0-l«0I. 

18TO-1900. 

1888-180). 

(7,409,00 

140.00 

2,872.71 

'■il 

1.021. » 
3(0.00 

i.sw.sa 

C,  885. 54 

tl,G32.eO 

8,898.16 
1B,6W:00 

fi.U0.OO 

.ss 

S,S50:00 

8,828-00 

l.MO.SO 

Ji 

42,860.00 

2,620.00 

"«S 

2.478-00 

S,  880.01 

102, 023.  ST 

84.eT8.7« 

CO.  608.00 

'Headquarters,  2  rue  Pasquicr,  Paris,  Franco,  Mr.  Meyereon,  director.     Branch 
office,  Beirut,  Syria;  Mr.  Pwiente,  agent  ,  -  ■ 

Google 
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Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years,  sewing  machines  were  the  only 
item  of  importance  in  Amencan  exports  to  Syria.  Now,  American 
agricultural  implements,  beer,  caanea  provisions  (groceries),  leather, 
pumps,  phonographs,  rubber  shoes,  wire  nails,  and  windmills  have 
gained  a  pretty  firm  foothold,  and  promising  shipments  of  coal,  cotton 
fabrics,  nour,  furniture,  iron  and  steel,  lamps,  paints,  paper,  shoes, 
watches,  etc.,  have  been  made.  American  mechanics'  tools,  and  hard- 
ware may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  trade 
in  these  articles  I  consider  fairly  nell  established  iu  ^ria.  Last  vear 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  two  American  traveling  salesmen,  sometmng 
hitherto  unknown  iu  the  commercial  annals  of  this  country.  A  large 
amountofcorrespondenceisbeingconductcd  between  commission  houses 
at  this  end  and  American  exporters.    The  outlook  is  encouraging. 

SXEABISH1F  FACtUTIBS. 

If  a  direct  and  regular  steamer  service  existed,  the  United  States 
would  soon  become  a  leading  factor  in  commercial  operations  in  the 
Levant.  The  lack  of  such  facilities  is  the  principal  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  our  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world.. 

During  the  last  few  years,  three  distinct  steamship  lines  have  entered 
these  waters,  in  addition  to  the  old  lines  which  are  more  particularly 
intended  for  mail  and  passenger  service.  I  refer  to  the  Prince  Line 
(British),  the  Deutsche  Levante  Linie  (Gterman),  and  the  Navigazione 
Crenerale  Itallana  (Italian).  The  steamers  of  these  lines  are  primarily 
freight  boats,  but  they  also  have  accommodations  for  a  limited  number 
of  passengers.  These  boats  have  not  only  found  sufficient  cargo  to 
warrant  their  calling  here,  but  by  regular  visits,  have  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  these  r^ions  and  created 
new  business.  The  Jaffa,  Sidon,  Tripoli,  and  Latakia  trade  in  oranges 
and  lemons,  for  instance,  may  be  called  an  offspring  of  the  Prince 
Line.  Also  intimately  connected  with  this  line  is  the  Syrian  Trading 
Companjr,  with  headquarters  in  Beirut  and  branch  offices  all  over 
Turkey  in  Asia,  an  English  corporation  which  works  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  Line  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  G-erman  Levant  Line  introduced  its  Syrian  sailings 
about  Januarjr  1,  1900,  as  an  experiment,  with  a  monthly  service  from 
Hamburg,  assisted  by  special  railroad  rates  in  Germany  to  encourage 
exports  to  the  Levant.  Thia  enterprise  had  been  under  contemplation 
for  several  years  and  was  even  started  once  or  twice  only  to  be  aban- 
doned. Finally,  the  company  decided  to  definitely  test  the  trade  possi- 
bilities of  Syrian  ports  by  sending  one  steamer  a  month  for  twelve 
months.  So  gratifying  was  the  result  that  for  the  present  year  sail- 
ings once  every  three  weeks  has  been  announced.  Regularity  in  sail- 
ings ia  essential  and  umst  be  maintained  even  if  cargoes  are  not  guar- 
anteed in  advance.  It  will  not  do  for  a  steamship  company  to  become 
disheartened  should  the  first  few  trips  prove  unprofitable.  Both  the 
Prince  Line  and  the  Deutsche  Levante  Lines  lost  money  to  begin  with. 
I  am  told  it  took  the  Prince  Line  nearly  two  years  to  make  a  financial 
success  of  its  operations  along  the  Syrian  coast.  Now,  its  steamers 
call  here  every  ten  days.  As  to  the  Italian  Line,  it  is  of  more  recent 
origin,  and  is  subsidized  by  the  Italian  Government.  It  also  started 
with  monthly  calls  and  stoutly  maintains  the  service.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  pronounced  growth  of  Italian  trade  with  Syria,  which  I  noted^  I C 
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in  my  last  annual  report,  is  largely  due  to  these  improved  means  of 
comm  unication . 

There  has  been  formed  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  at  the  initiative  of  the  consul-gener^  of  the  United 
States  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Dickinson,  an  association  of  manufac- 
turers, with  an  export  agency  at  New  York,  especially  interested  in  the 
levantine  trade.  Its  cordial  support  and  cooperation  is  important  to 
-the  prospective  American  line  of  steamers  for  these  parts.  The  asso- 
ciation's agents  in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  TurKcy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt  should  be  appointed  ^ents  for  the  new  line  in  order  that  a 
systematic  and  successful  campaign  may  be  organized. 

WriH    WHOM   TO  OOBRE8PONI). 

I  submit  a  list  of  leading  commission  houses  in  my  district  that  are 
interested  in  American  manufactures.  Practically  the  whole  import 
business  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  agents  of  this  class. 

Beirut,  Syria. — R.  0.  Erny,  Weber  &  Co.,  Fr.  Wehner,  Aug.  Dap- 
Ian  &  Co.,  H.  Sabb^  &>  fils-,  Heni'yHeald& Co.,  general  commission; 
Naiib  Letayf,  FadouT Ribeiz,  groceries;  N.  &.  Q.  Araman,  K.  Somer- 
ville,  hardware. 

Dainascus. — E.  Luttiche  &Co.,  general  commission. 

Tri^oU. — John  Hakim,  general  commission. 

Hazfa,  Syria. — A.  Duck  &  Co.,  general  commissioD. 

Lamaca,  Oypms.—^.  J.  Louisides  &  Co, ,  general  commission. 

QUOTATIONB  AND  TBBKB   OF   PATUBNT. 

Much,  indeed,  would  be  gained  if  manufacturers  at  home  could  see 
their  way  clear  to  make  quotations  c.  i.  f .  Beirut  and  accept  settlement 
on  delivery  of  goods  here,  shipped  on  the  basis  of  an  advance  payment 
of  25  to  33  per  cent,  instead  of  insisting  on  cash  for  the  whole  invoice 
in  advance  of  shipment.  In  experimental  shipments^and  our  present 
export  trade  witn  Syria  falls  largely  within  this  category— the  first 
consideration  is  the  suitability  of  the  goods.  This  settled  affirma- 
tively— in  other  words,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  certain  line  of 
American  manufactures  will  sell  here,  that  the  customers  will  take 
to  it  kindly  and  that  prices  are  acceptable — the  next  question,  and 
one  which  vitally  affects  the  growth  and  permanency  of  our  young 
trade,  is  the  terms  which  the  commission  house  in  Beirut,  accustomed 
to  multifarious  concessions  in  Europe,  may  secure  from  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States.  It  is  no  use  denying  that  present 
American  demands  in  this  respect  ai-e  very  nearly  prohibitive,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  closer  relations  will  create  and  foster  mutual  caa- 
fidence  and  render  this  financial  problem  much  less  formi&ble.  And 
this  again  emphatically  points  to  the  necessity  of  American  ships  and 
commercial  travelers  calling  here  more  frequently  and  more  regularly. 
There  are  in  Beirut  foreign  commission  firms  as  to  whose  honor  and 
reliability  no  question  can  be  justly  raised.  In  the  event  of  trouble, 
they  are  directly  amenable  to  their  consular  courts.  Nor  should  this 
remark  be  construed  as  implying  that  no  trustworthy  native  hout«s 
exist.  The  American  exporter  must  take  pains  to  acquire  incontro- 
Teitible  knowledge  of  the  actual  financial  standing  and  commercial 
reputAtJon  of  the  concern  here  with  which  be  proposes  to  enter  into 
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bosioeas  relations.  If  the  report  of  the  Beirut  bank  is  too  vague  to 
be  of  anj  use,  if  he  finds  tliat  the  American  consul  is  forbidden  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  there  are  merchants  in  this  city  who  possess  inside 
information  and  who  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing 
confidential  advice  to  bona  fide  mquirers  abroad. 

In  this  connection,  I  refer  to  addresses  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. Besides,  there  are  at  home  organizations,  for  instance  the 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  in  a  position  to  contribute  valu- 
able data.  Dealing  with  a  solid  and  honest  house  in  Beirut,  the 
American  exporter  might  make  arrangements  at  this  end,  with  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Bank,  or  Henry  Heald  &  Co.,  which  would  safe- 
guard his  own  interests,  while  meeting  the  Syrian  client  halfway  on 
tbs  c.  o.  d.  principle  intelligently  applied.  This  is  what  is  here 
called  cash  business.  In  former  days,  when  American  petroleum 
dominated  this  market,  it  came  here  in  American  sailing  vessels,  and 
was  paid  for  through  Baring  Brothers,  in  London,  who  collected  in 
Beirut,  through  Henry  Heaid  &  Co.,  the  drafts  accompanying  the 
bills  of  lading.  Usually,  an  advance  payment  of  26  per  cent  waa 
exacted  to  guard  against  possible  repudiation  or  other  dangers.  A 
different  story  altogether  is  the  extensive  huckster  business  carried 
on  under  credit  extensions,  which  draw  adventurers  into  the  mer- 
cantile field  and  involve  an  amount  of  hazard  incompatible  with 
sound  business  principles.  As  to  the  practically  lapsed  custom  of 
verifying  shipments  by  inspection  at  the  custom-house  before  accept- 
ance by  the  local  importer,  it  appears  to  offer  inducements  to  fraud 
and  litigation,  which  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  No  stress 
too  great,  however,  can  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  warn- 
ing that  neither  printed  statements  nor  samples  should  hold  out 
promises  which  the  article  itself  does  not  meet. 

To  my  persona!  knowledge,  several  important  deals  have  fallen 
through  as  a  result  of  the  American  insistance  upon  full  payment  in 
'  New  York  before  shipment,  while  the  purchasers  here  offered  part  pay- 
ment in  advance  and  the  balance  against  shipping  documents  at  desti- 
nation. One  case  will  suffice  for  illustration:  A  foreign  commission 
firm  of  high  standing  in  the  Beirut  commercial  world,  after  much  cor- 
respondence, in  which  this  consulate  played  a  part,  and  after  receiving 
a  variety  of  samples  from  the  United  States,  concluded  that  it  could 
sell  in  Syria  certain  American  cotton  fabrics  in  opposition  to  the 
Manchester  monopoly.  Thereupon,  goods  to  the  amount  of  15,000 
francs  were  ordered  to  begin  with,  payable  one-fourth  of  the  sum  with 
the  order  and  the  balance  against  documents  at  the  bank  in  Beimt  on 
arrival  of  the  goods.  The  American  expoiler,  however,  declined  the 
order  on  these  terms,  and  demanded  full  payment  before  allowing  the 
shipment  to  leave  New  York.  That  ended  the  affair,  and  our  efforts 
to  introduce  American  cotton  goods  into  this  market  received  a  decided 
setback. 

I  am  forced  to  make  these  observations,  although  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  precaution  and  prudence  in  financial  dealings  with  Levantine 
concerns.  Considering  that  shipments  take  four  or  five  months  in 
transit,  it  is  easily  understood  tnat  the  cash-in-advance  requirement 
heavily  handicaps  trade  when  it  comes  to  business  on  a  large  scale. 
All  commission  houses  at  this  end  dwell  on  this  obstacile  with  earnest 
deprecation,  as  illustrated  bv  subjoined  statements.  The  chief  trouble 
is  lack  of  coufideDce  on  botn  sides — the  exporter  fears  that  he  will  be 
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plunged  into  endless  difficulties,  unless  he  gets  the  entire  amount 
involVed  deposited  in  his  cash  drawer  before  the  shipment  leaves  his 
warehouse,  while  the  importer  feels  as  if  he  were  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  and  that,  if  the  goods  on  their  arrival  do  not  conform  to  the 
samples  submitted,  he  has  no  recourse.  Not  knowing  American  man- 
ufacturers well,  as  a  class,  the  importer  does  not  realize  the  pride  the; 
take  in  the  products  which  leave  their  establishments  and  bear  their 
marks,  nor  their  disposition  to  make  good  any  real  defects.  These 
difficulties  must  be  avoided  before  any  extensive  trade  in  American 
goods  with  this  country  can  follow,  ' 

VIEWS  OP  8TBUN  IMPOBTEB8. 

[TiaiulatloD.] 

Abeolutely  the  oalv  eeriouB  obstacle  to  Americaa  trade  in  Syria  is  the  conditioaB  o[ 
payment  demanded  by  the  American  exporters. 

UBua.lly  the  various  Kinds  of  merchanaise  are  imported  from  Bnropean  coontrieti, 
through  commission  hooeeeestabliehed  in  Beirut,  Damascus,  and  some  cities  alons  the 
coast  These  Anna  represent  the  mflnufacturers  or  the  Urge  mercantile  houses  which 
supply  the  imported  articles  and  allow  a  credit  of  more  or  less  extent. 

There  are  two  systemB  of  paymeut — cash  and  credit.  By  "  cash"  ia  meant  that 
the  client  pays  for  the  goods  within  thirty  to  dity  days  from  the  date  of  their  arrival 
at  the  port  of  destination,  ordinarily  with  a  discount  of  2}  to  6  per  cent 

By  ''credit"  is  meant  that  payment  is  made  within  four  to  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  arrival  of  the  goode.  In  other  words,  the  commisiaii  merchant  or  the 
client  himself  withdraws  the  merchandise  from  the  custom'house,  ascertains  if  the 
shipment  conform?  to  the  samples  on  which  the  order  was  ^ven,  and  then  signs  a 
four  to  six  months  promissory  note,  the  collection  of  which  tg  generally  left  to  the 
representative  of  the  manufacturer.  The  latter  subeequently  recuves  the  amoont  by 
check  on  some  bank  in  Kurope. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tne  nol«  even  when  due  is  never  paid  on  the  date  of 
maturity.  IVhen  that  date  arrives,  the  cUent  pays  in  weekly  installments,  more  or 
less  large,  according  to  the  sum  involved.  Hence,  the  fact  that  goods  sold  on  six 
months  time  are  actually  settled  for  eight  or  ten  months  after  their  arrival. 

Against  this  custom,  the  American  manufacturer  demands  that  the  goods  he  sends 
be  paid  for  upon  their  ehipmeut  from  a  port  in  the  T'nited  StBtea,  through  a  credit 
confirmed  by  a  bank  in  Europe.  For  instance,  when  I  order  certain  goods  in  Amer- 
ica, I  must  hold  the  value  thereof  at  the  disposal  of  the  shipper,  forwarding  by  the 
same  mail  by  which  the  order  goes  the  amount  in  question  U>  some  bank  in  Paris  or 
London,  and  request  the  latter  to  confirm  this  credit  in  some  bank  in  the  United 
States.  The  goods  as  a  rule  do  not  arrive  till  four  to  five  months  after  shipment, 
which  delay  means  the  loss  of  four  to  five  months  interest  on  the  money  thus  tied 
up — and  the  legal  rate  of  interest  here  is  9  per  cent — so  I  lose  3  to  4  per  cent. 
Suppose  the  goods  come,  but  on  veriflcatioa  they  are  found  \a  differ  from  the  sam- 
ple m  quality,  or  size,  or  color,  or  something  else;  what  shall  I  do7  File  a  claim? 
Against  whom?  The  original  owner  baa  already  received  payment  in  full  and  will 
most  likely  ignore  my  complaint.  A  hiwsuit  against  him  can  only  be  brought  in 
America;  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  difference  of  terms  of  payment  between  European  and  American  exportera 
is  a  radical  one,  and  I  fear  that  if  the  latter  persist  in  tneir  policy,  American  manu- 
facturee  will  never  be  imported  to  Syria  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning. 

Another  minor  bar  to  American  trade  is  the  lack  of  direct  gteamshipe,  which 
results  in  transshipments  and  long  delays,  during  which  the  fluctoations  of  prices 
may  most  vitally  affect  the  tiansactJon  in  hand. 

[TranalHlicni.] 

*  *  *  At  the  prices  and  conditions  at  present  demanded  by  American  mann- 
facturers  and  exporters,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  United  Stales  can  ever  firt 
any  substantial  shore  of  the  trade  of  Syria.  Nearly  all  that  has  been  done  durii^ 
the  last  year  in  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Jiinerican  markets  has  been  con- 
fined to  offers  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,  for  want  of  matual  confidence. 

li  the  Americans  are  eameetly  determined  to  secure  the  Syrian  commerce  a« 
asainst  the  products  imported  by  us  from  Europe,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
tney  should  conform  to  themeth(>ds  of  the  markets  which  they  desue  to  win.    C 
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Ilisnotwith  "UollaraandcentB,"  norwith  "freeonboanlNewYork,"  that  they 
will  ever  succeed  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  Syrian  purchaaera  in  the  products 
which  are  to  com|>ete  with  the  fruits  of  European  industry.  The  Beirut  mercbont 
wielies  to  be  pennitte<l  to  calculate  quickly  and  easily  the  cuet  of  the  article  and  the 
expeQsesconnectedK'ith  ita  importation  in  poundH,BhiilingB,  and  pence  if  the  French 
It  ie  only  by  offering  his  gooda,  giving  prices  f,  o.  b. 


currency  is  not  convenient.  It  ie  only  by  offering  his  gooda,  giving  prices  I, 
Beirut,  packing  prepaid,  that  the  American  manufacturer  may  succeed  in  g~"" 
proposition  carefully  considered  in  these  markets.     The  Syrian  merchant  Hi 


Beirut,  packing  prepaid,  that  the  American  manufacturer  may  succeed  it 

proposition  carefully  considered  in  these  markets.     The  Syrian  merchant 

'of  the  charges  that  maj[  burden  a  commodity  which  is  Bold  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  from 


its  starting  point  until  its  arrival  here,  and  he  does  not  know  where  to  obtain  such 
information,  with  reasonable  ease  and  speed,  covering  expeneee  at  New  York,  ship- 
ping charges,  freight,  cost  of  transshipment,  insurance  conditions,  etc.  He  must  get 
an  exact  account  o(  all  these  things  before  he  can  make  his  calculations  and  send  in 
bis  orders. 

A  still  more  Serious  obetacle.  one  which  has  so  far  prevented  any  real  development 
of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States,  is  the  mode  of  payment.  It  the  Syrian 
importer  is  unable  to  inform  his  correspondent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that 
he  has  opened  fpr  him  at  some  bank  a  credit  for  the  amount  of  his  order,  the  order 
is  not  honored,  but  remains  in  abeyance  until  the  bank  confirms  the  credit  given. 
'  A  condition  which  is  a  little  less  rigorous  ie  usually  applied  in  Syria  to  colonial 
articles,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  pepper,  etc,  which  are  ordinarily  paid  for  against 
remittance  of  bill  of  lading;  all  other  articles  are  sold  on  credit.  It  severe  condi- 
tions are  applied  to  goodn  of  the  latter  class,  including  manufactures  of  iron  and 
wood,  cottoil,  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  bric-a-brac  goods,  etc.,  they  would  consist  in 
the  requirement  of  cash  payment  after  the  receipt  and  verification  of  the  goods.  As 
to  the  so-called  Manchester  goods,  a  different  arrangement  esists,  as  for  manv  yeara 
past  the  Beirut  merchants  concerned  have  had  branch  houses  in  tbe  United  King- 
dom, and  the  credit  refiuircd  of  them  are  in  many  respects  less  burdensome  and 
obnoxious  than  the  prei^nt  American  system. 


The  imyment  in  advance,  required  Viv  the  latter,  cuts  oB  every  means  of  reclama- 
tion, and  the  aggrieved  Syrianimporternasno  way  of  establishing  hie  claims  if  goods 
received  from  the  United  States  do  not  come  up  to  the  sample  or  perhaps  are  not  at 
all  incompliance  with  the  order.  The  distance,  his  ignoranceof  American  laws,  the 
absence  of  estalilisiie<l  relations  prevent  recovery  in  case  of  disagreement.  Hence, 
his  serious  objection  to  prepayment. 

It  it  can  be  averred  that  tlie  Syrian  merchant  dirtniete  the  American  manufac- 
turer, tbe  latter  also  has  the  right  to  distrust  the  Syrian  client,  all  the  more  so  as 
American  consuls  probably  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  very  reassuring  informa- 
tion aliout  all  the  Syrian  nouses  which  have  tried  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
induKtrics  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  adjusts  himself  to  the  requirements  of  our  markets, 
it  will  be  positively  necessary  to  demand  full  and  detailed  information  from  the  con- 
sulates respecting  the  morality  and,  above  all,  the  solvability  of  the  client,  and  not 
^y  attention  to  offers  of  bitsine?^  unless  such  information  is  periectly  satisfactory. 
the  manufacturer  decides  to  trust  his  intereett  to  a  representative,  he  should  select 
him  from  among  the  European  houses  and  not  from  among  native  commission  mer- 
chants, with  whom  commercial  relations  usually  end  the  wrong  way. 

SAMPLES. 

Manufacturers  at  home  are  earnestly  invited  to  send  samples.  Thev 
may  be  addressd  to  this  consulate,  which  will  place  them  with  suco 
commiasion  merchants  as  appear  moat  likely  to  succeed  in  introducing 
the  articles  represented.  Catalogues,  even  if  they  are  printed  in  tbo 
French  language,  can  not  be  compared  in  effectiveness  to  actual  .sam- 
ples, in  this  part  of  the  world.  More  useful  than  catalogues  and 
samples  combined  are  "  live"  drummers.  On  this  topic,  the  rollowing 
communication  from  a  well-known  firm  in  this  city  may  be  of  interest; 

Cnltivating  commercial  relations  with  large  American  firms  is  a  pleasing  idea  in 
many  respects.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  some  of 
which  seem  to  us  moat  serious. 

It  is  extremely  hard  to  get  eamplo».  American  houses  usually  demand  payment 
in  advani:e  even  for  eatTiples,  as  it  it  were  a  question  of  regular  business  instead  of 
means  of  creating  busineHs.  No  respectable  house  here  auks  for  samples  frivolously 
or  at  mndom,  but  of  articles  of  current  use  which  are  likely  to  find  a  receptive 
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Our  most  recent  experien<«  with  Ameriian  samples  may  be  cited  aa  an  iiuitanct^ 
We  dedred  samples  of  American  flour,  and  aaked  for  them,  l)ecaaBe  we  thot^ht 
American  flour  might  sell  in  Syria.  Bat  this  little  experiment  cost  us  23}  franca,  as 
follows:  Amount  to  be  paid  sender,  9. 4S  francs;  statnpsand  "laieeez  passer,"  3.00 
franta;  freight  to  Beirut,  8.50  franca;  tranaBhipment,  1  franc;  replacing  sample  in 
good  condition,  0.95  franc. 

If  merchants  are  to  be  obliged  to  my  expenses  at  this  rate  for  samples,  husiDees 
tnuiHactiona  will  be  heavily  hampered  in  new  markets. 

Beirut  firms  receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  agricultural  implements  and  indne- 
triat  machinery  made  by  American  manufacturers,  but  they  are  of  no  use.  What  is 
needed  is  a  sample  in  kind,  and  still  better,  a  collection  and  exhibiUon  in  one  place 
of  all  sorts  of  American  samples.  Beirut  possesses  merchants  of  sufficiently  high 
standing  to  furnish  any  reasonable  guaranty  for  the  safekeeping  and  eventual  dispo- 
sition of  such  aamples,  in  caae  orders  are  not  forthcominB.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  samples  of  the  below-mentioned  articles  would  result  in  considerable 
business  with  the  United  States: 

jEfanjirarf.— Locks,  iron  beams  for  house  building,  mechanic's  tools,  household 
articles,  cuttlery,  caniage  springs,  iron  and  etael  bars,  tin  plates,  viixe  rope,  kitten 
utensils,  iron  bedsteads,  tirearms,  and  ammunition. 

OolUm  cloth. — Printed  calicos  and  ginghams,  sheetings  and  shirtings,  handkerchiefs, 
hosiery,  and  iinen  dreas  goods. 

Qroceria. — Flour,  hams,  lard,  canned  meat  and  fruit,  beer  and  liquors,  malt  extracts, 
and  confectionery. 

MiMctHoMoia. — Leather,  lamps,  clocks,  paints,  folding  desks,  billiard  tables,  oil 
cloth,  tar  wper,  stationery,  cTrugs,  perfumery,  wall  paper,  harness  and  saddlery, 
cordage  ana  twine. 

AMERICAN   HCHOOI.   OP   COMMERCE    IN   SYRIA. 

At  the  Amei-ican  University  in  Beirut,  a  school  of  commerce  was 
inaugurated  a  year  ago,  which  bida  fail-  to  play  an  importsnt  role  in 
the  economics  of  Syria  and  adjoining  countries  by  stimulating  enter- 
prise, introducing  modern  tools  and  machines,  and  opening  up  neW 
markets.  While  showing  how  the  natural  resources  of  tiiese  regions 
may  be  developed  and  utilized  to  better  advantage,  it  will  preach  com- 
mercial honesty  and  endeavor  to  raise  busine.'is  practice  to  occidental 
standard.s.  In  connection  with  this  school  of  commerce,  it  is  proposed 
to  open  an  international  commercial  museum,  to  which  subject  I  hope  to 
revert  in  extcnso  in  some  future  report.  The  American  University  in 
Beirut  draws  students  from  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and 
Syria.     At  present  the  enrollment  exceeds  600. 

TRADE  OP   THE  LEVANT. 

Without  strenuous  efforts,  it  is  impossible  for  our  exporters  to  cap- 
ture their  proper  share  of  thetradeor  the  Levant.  The  latter  is  worth 
fighting  for.  It  is  probable  that  the  annual  trade  of  Turkey  averages 
more  than  1100,000,000  of  imports  and  $60,000,000  of  exports; 
Greece's  foreign  trade  amounts  to  about  $45,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
$26,000,000  represent  imports;  Egypt's  imports  are  valued  at 
$56,000,000,  while  the  exports  exceed  $75,000,000;  Cyprus  annually 
buys  goods  abroad  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000.  From  these  figures, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  has  atttuoed  consid- 
erable dimensions,  although  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

GERMAN  BPPOHT8  IN  THE  MBAE  EAST. 

To  study  the  various  means  adopted  by  the  different  nafions  to 
secure  a  foothold  in  the  levantine  markets  is  indeed  iuteresUng.    Much 
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may  be  learned  from  the  policy  followed  by  Glennany,  since  1882  the 
most  a?gre88ive  rival  in  this  Hold.  Its  operations  may  be  studied 
under  tbe  following  heads: 

(11  Formation  at  home  of  export  associations  for  these  particular 
markets;  also,  tbe  establishment  of  trade  publications,  similarly  lim- 
ited. 

(2)  Kstablishment  of  sample  depots  in  commercial  centers,  such  as 
Coni^tantinople,  Smyrna,  Athens,  Beirut,  and  Alexandria. 

(3)  Employment,  on  a  lar^e  scale,  of  German  commei'cial  travelers. 

(4)  Organization  of  direct  and  regular  steamship  facilities,  supported 
by  special  railroad  rates  at  home. 

(5)  Encouragement  of  German  emigation  to  the  Levant,  particularly 
of  skilled  labor,  bankers,  and  merchants;  also,  of  the  employment  of 
German  capital  in  industrial  and  public  undertakings  (65  per  cent  of 
Constantinople's  commission  agents  are  German  ana  the  same  propor- 
tion is  generally  maintained  in  other  seaports). 

(6)  Liberality  as  to  samples,  credits,  and  consignments. 

(7)  Creation  in  Constantinople  of  a  GeiTuan  chamber  of  commerce 
and  commercial  museum  for  the  Levant. 

1  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  tactics 
at  this  time;  they  are,  besides,  self-explanatory.  I  would  only  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  comment,  that  the  system  a^pted  by  the  German 
exporters  is  considei'ed  a  wise  one  in  most  respects,  except  as  to  the 
wide-open  policy  with  reference  to  credit  extensions.  In  this  respect, 
they  seem  to  have  gone  entirely  too  far  and  can  hardly  escape  heavy 
losses. 

.  It  would  now  seem  aa  if  the  Germans  intended  to  occupy  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  Turkey  the  place  from  which  British  shipowners 
some  years  ago  allowed  themselves  to  be  ousted.  The  Deutsche  Levante 
Linie  has  acquired  for  some  8500,000  the  Courtji  Steamship  Company's 
whole  fleet  of  20  vessels.  These  vessels  will  continue,  a-s  hitherto,  in 
the  Turkish  coasting  trade.  They  will  call  at  the  smallest  poi-ts  and 
pick  up  every  package,  no  matter  how  insigriificant,  and  will  in  this 
way  act  as  invaluable  feeders  to  the  main  line.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time,  a  fleet  of  German  steamers  under  the  German  flag  will  carry 
on  the  Turkish  coasting  trade. 

Also  with  loans  to  the  Turkish  Government  do  tbe  Germans  pave 
their  way  into  these  markets.  At  present,  a  large  loan,  subject  to 
various  conditions,  is  said  to  be  ready  to  be  gi-anted  simultaneously 
with  the  signature  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Convention.  The  Gei'man 
demands  are  reported  to  cover  all  sorts  of  privileges  and  monopolies, 
the  navigation  of  rivers  and  ports,  and  rights  for  bmnch  railway  lines. 

What  eifect  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  depression 
in  Germany,  which  is  also  spreading  in  Austria  and  elsewhere,  will 
have  on  the  Syrian  markets  remains  to  be  seen.  While  Gennan  export- 
ers may  be  anxious  to  withdraw  moneys  and  credits  from  this  field,  it 
is  also  true  that  they  have  tremendous  stocks  of  manufactured  goods 
on  hand  and  are  under  the  painful  necessity  of  tui-ning  such  stocks 
into  money  on  any  terms  obtainable. 

EBCAPITDUTION. 

As  for  the  United  States  and  its  trade  in  tbe  Levant,  nothing  ia 
more  needed  than  ships  and  commercial  ti-avelers.     Such  closer  rela- 
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tions  would  esseDtially  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  and 
iportant  question  yr  ternis  of  payment. 
I  append  trade  reporta  from  tne  consular  agents  at  Damascus,  Haifa, 


G.  BiE  Ravndal,  Consul. 
Beirut,  October  S6,  1901. 


ItBPOnr  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENCY  AT  DAMASCUS. 

Trade  has  not  been  satisfactory  during  the  year,  on  account  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  and  the  reported  serious  losses  sus- 
tained by  merchants  at  Beirut,  which  depressed  business  in  Damascus. 


The  gi-eat  deficit  in  the  rainfall  of  last  winter  occasioned  serious 
losfl  to  the  crops.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  normal  yield  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  was  harvested.  Prices  of  cereals 
went  up  for  a  time  to  ¥1.23  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  67  cents  for  bar- 
ley; tbey  now  stand  at  92  and  42  cents,  respectively.  Cattle  and  sheep 
also  suffered  irom  the  scarcity  of  water  and  pasture. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  exports  from  Damascus  amounted  to 
about  ¥2,500,000,  of  which  *165,477  worth  went  to  the  United  States. 
The  latter  figures  compare  with  previous  years  as  follows:  1897-98, 
»118,188;  1898-99,  8134,217;  1899-1900,  $172,072.  American  tourists 
buy  in  small  lots  in  Damascus  considerable  quantities  of  Oriental 
goods  which  do  not  figure  in  our  invoice  returns.  Lately,  there  has 
Seen  a  new  demand  from  America  for  hides  and  skins. 


Three  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent pretty  accurately  the  total  VBlue  of  imports  into  Damascus.  Of 
these,  the  United  States  furnishes  only  small  quantities  of  sewing 
machines,  wat<;hes,  lamps,  rubber  shoes,  phonographs,  beer,  cultiva- 
tors, windmills,  and  wire  nails.  American  farm  implements  would 
find  a  good  market  in  this  region  if  properly  introduced. 

DAMASCUS-MECCA  HAILWAT. 

Great  energy  is  being  displayed  by  the  local  authorities  in  the  con- 
struction of  tne  Mecca  Railway.  About  26  kilometers  have  been  com- 
pleted, from  Mezerib  to  Daraa.  The  first  through  train  on  this 
section  was  run  on  September  1  last,  which  was  the  twenty-sixth  anai- 
veraary  of  the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne.  Materials  for  the 
new  line  are  being  continually  brought  in  via  the  Beirut-Damascus- 
Hauran  Kailway,  at  a  reduction  of  56  per  cent  of  the  usual  freight 
tariff. 

Nasip  Mbshaka,  ConmJar  Agent. 

Damas<;us,  October,  1901.  ^^  \m^q\c 
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REPORT  FROM  CONSUI^U  AQENCT  AT  HAIFA. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  rain,  the  year  has  been  a  poor  one.  The  olive 
crop  was  a  complete  failure,  the  oil  pressed  hardly  meeting  lot'al 
demands.  Cereals  were  of  good  quality,  but  only  half  a  crop  was 
harvested.  Id  consequence,  ti'ade  and  industry  suffered  very  consider- 
ably, and  money  has  not  been  so  scarce  for  twelve  years  past.  The 
price  of  barley  reached  the  highest  tigure  on  record. 

IMPORTS    FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Of  a  grand  total  of  $740,200,  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to 
Haifa  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901^  amounted  to  $2,421. 

The  bulk  of  these  articles  was  aOTicultural  implements,  most  of 
vhich  were  purchased  by  Jewish  comnists,  and  some  by  native  land- 
owners. The  reapers  and  binders  imported  from  the  United  States 
are  considered  superior  to  English  and  German  manufactures  of  the 
same  class. 

Some  American  tools,  such  as  saws,  hammers,  hatchets,  chisels,  etc., 
found  their  way  to  the  Haifa  market  and  are  preferred  to  other 
makes. 

A  sample  store  at  Haifa  containing  articles  of  American  origin 
would  create  a  )ocal  demand  for  such  wares.  Erect  an  up-to-date 
American  irrigation  windmill,  as  a  sample,  on  one  of  the  large  estates 
in  the  adjoining  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  it  would  introduce  this  useful 
instrument,  but  natives  will  not  buy  unless  they  see  a  sample  work- 
ing before  them. 

Among  the  imports  from  other  countries  should  be  mentioned  Ger- 
man petroleum  motors  for  flour-grinding  mills. 


One  million  five  hundred  and  five  thousand  and  sixty-eight  dollars 
represents  the  value  of  the  year's  exports  from  Haifa,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  wheat  from  Hauran,  banev  from  the  Jordan  Valley,  and 
sesame  from  the  neighboring  plains.  Refined  olive  oil  of  a  high  order 
has  been  shipped  to  New  York,  which  also  took  $3,007  worth  of  castile 
soap.  Native  needlework  and  cotton  lace  found  an  increasing  demand 
in  tne  United  States. 

HAIFA-DAMASCUS   RAILWAY. 

This  enterprise  is  at  a  standstill,  the  Turkish  Government  refusing 
to  grant  a  new  concession  or  to  allow  work  under  the  present  conven- 
tion. The  line,  now  complete  to  Beisan  (36i-  miles),  as  far  as  earth- 
works and  bridges  and  culverts  are  concerned,  is  stjU  kept  in  good 
order  by  the  railway  company,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment will  allow  it  to  be  completed,  or  will  build  the  line  itself 
and  connect  it  with  the  Damascus-Mecca  line. 

HEBREW  OOLONIES. 

The  area  belonging  to  Jewish  colonies  has  been  largely  increased 
since  autumn,  1900.    In  the  district  of  Tiberias,  the  Jewish  Oolonizatioa 
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AsBOciatioD,  with  beadquartera  in  London  and  Paris,  purchased  several 
villages  and  thousands  of  acres  of  good  arable  land,  covered  with  vol- 
canic soil,  on  the  heights  bordering  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Jordan 
River.  A  Jewish  colony  is  being  built  at  Shesharah,  in  a  healthy 
country  north  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  is  doin^  well.  Roads  are  being 
improved  by  the  Jewish  colonists;  the  soil  is  properly  drained  and 
cultivated,  and  modern  agricultural  implements  are  employed.  Unless 
the  extension  of  these  colonicsi  is  hampered,  they  will  improve  Galilee 
considerably  and  increajse  its  commercial  prosperity. 

RUSSIAN   EFFORTS   IN    OALILEE. 

At  Nazareth,  the  Russian  Imperial  Society  of  Palestine  is  building  a 
very  large  hospice  for  pilgrims.  Said  society  maintains  e  number  of 
schools,  well  managed  and  equipped — in  the  towns  and  vill^es  of  Grali- 
lee,  in  the  districts  of  Acca,  Nazareth,  Haifa,  and  Tiberias — in  which 
the  Russian  and  Arabic  languages  are  taught,  as  well  as  history, 
geography,  and  mathematics. 

AUERICAN   COLONT  AT   HAIFA. 

The  American  colony  is  steadily  improving.  The  area  of  land  belong- 
ing to  ithas  not  been  much  increased,  but  trade  and  the  culture  of  wine 
(C^imel  claret)  show  decided  progress.  The  number  of  American  citi- 
zens residing  at  Haifa  is  71;  that  of  German  subjects,  446.  The 
colony  is  usually  referred  to  as  German,  but  the  American  end  of  it  is 
strong  and  patriotic.  It  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  agricultural 
and  commercial  development  of  Haifa  since  its  inception  in  1869.  The 
leading  firms  of  Haifa  are  members  of  the  colony,  which  consists  of 
365  members  of  the  Temple  Society,  a  Protestant  organization  incor- 

g>rat«d  in  the  United  States  (headquarters  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  and  in 
ermany,  and  of  152  Protestants  oi  the  German  Evangelical  Charch, 
Gottlieb  Schumacher, 

Consular  Agent. 
Haifa,  Ootabi-r,  1901. 


REPORT  FROM  CONSULAR  AGENCY  AT  TRIPOU. 

The  campaign  of  education  in  the  wa^  of  exploiting  the  superior 
quality  of  go(3s  manufactured  in  the  United  States  has  been  strenu- 
ously kept  up  by  this  agency  during  the  past  year,  and  although  there 
is  in  this  part  of  Syria  a  conservatism  difficult  to  understand  or  over- 
come, the  results  of  these  efforts  are  appreciable.  This  agency  h&j 
also  received  a  number  of  trade  journBlt  and  many  catalo^es  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  reliable  merchants,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  future  will  bring  subst^ttial  orders. 

native   PREJUDICES. 

I  beg  to  mention  one  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the  caution  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  new  things  manifested  by  Syrians. 
Last  spring,  in  convei-sation  with  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  at 
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Hsmatb,  North  Syria,  it  was  learned  that  it  cost  from  10  to  55  per 
cent  of  its  value  to  harvest  the  grain  crop,  and  that,  when  ready  for 
exportation,  the  grain  must  be  sold  under  the  stipulation  that  it  does 
not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  dirt.  The  latter  condition  often 
involves  extra  expense.  In  all  that  vast  region,  there  is  not  a  single 
modem  agricultural  implement,  and  crops  are  harvested  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  I  thought  here  was  a  man  of  unusual 
intelligence,  with  wealth  and  in  position  to  try  some  of  our  American 
harvesters;  once  tried,  they  would  soon  come  into  common  use.  1  had 
him  look  over  a  number  of  different  catalogues.  I  spent  in  all  thirty- 
6ve  hours  discussing  the  merits  of  the  various  instruments.  It 
resulted  in  an  order,  at  cost,  for  a  reaper,  a  thresher,  a  horsepower, 
a  fanning  mill,  a  feed  cutter,  and  a  windmill.  Letters  were  written 
to  the  different  United  States  manufacturers  and  detailed  directions 
given  Bs  to  the  freights,  etc.  When  all  was  complete,  money  was 
asked  for  to  pay  for  the  machinery  ordered.  He  replied:  '*I  am 
sorry  I  have  not  the  money  now,  but  I  am  going  to  Hamath  to-morrow 
and  I  will  send  you  a  diwt  for  the  amount."  From  that  day  to  this, 
I  have  received  no  word  from  him. 

MACHINERY. 

However,  I  am  not  discouraged,  and  feel  confident  that,  with  the 
advent  of  railroads  and  returnea  emigrants  with  money  to  invest  and 
a  knowledge  of  Occidental  methods,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  Ameri- 
can machinery. 

The  first  flouring  mill  on  modern  lines  baa  recently  been  erected  in 
Tripoli.  In  this  city,  there  are  nine  mills  of  the  rudest  kind:  Primi- 
tive water  wheels,  undressed  basalt  millstones,  product  sifted  by  hand. 
The  flour  is  of  inferior  equality,  and  a  mill  on  the  most  improved 
lines  is  a  novelty.  This  mill  has  two  break  rollers  and  a  15-horaepower 
engine  from  England,  two  smooth  rollers  from  Switzerland,  a  pump 
from  Germany,  silk  bolting  cloth  from  France,  zinc  buckets  and  belt- 
ing from  Bel^um,  grain  rasher  and  semoline  separator  from  Smyrna, 
lumber  iromKussia,  and  wire  nails  from  the  United  States. 

BAILBOAD  OPERATIONS. 

Modem  improvements  have  awakened  the  people  of  Horns  from 
their  long  sleep.  Probably  there  has  not  been  so  much  excitement  in 
that  ancient  city  since  Khaled  Ibn  Waled,  with  the  hosts  of  Islam,  in  the 
year  A.  D.  636,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  place.  In  July,  the 
contractors  began  the  building  of  a  railroad,  which  is  to  connect  Horns 
with  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  Beirut.  The  road  is  backed  by  French 
capita],  and  is  to  be  completed  in  fourteen  months. 

EBnQBATlON    TO  THE  CNITED  STATES. 

There  seems  to  be  no  abatement  in  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Three  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  persons  left  this  port 
during  the  past  year.  Twenty-seven  naturalized  citizens  returned 
during  the  same  period.  There  are  93  such  citizens  now  registered 
at  this  agency.     Ix>cal  bankers  inform  us  that  1268,000  has  been 
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received  from  emigrants  in  America,  and  to  thi^  sum  should  he  added 
thousand!)  of  dollars  brought  by  the  returning  emigrants  themselves. 
Strange  to  aay,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  who  leave  this  place  for 
the  United  States  are  femaleii,  many  of  them  married,  who  leave  their 
husbands  and  children  here.  They  start  ofF  with  the  express  purpose 
of  earning  money  and  then  returning.  After  a  cai-eful  investigation, 
it  ia  estimated  that  over  7,000  buildings,  costing  from  $1,000  to *7,000 
each,  have  been  built  in  towns  and  villages  of  tnis  district  with  Amer- 
ican money.  Without  doubt,  over  three-fourths  of  all  emigrants 
return.  Tney  have  no  idea  of  permanent  residence  abroad.  Their 
poverty,  low  wages,  etc.,  here,  and  the  reports  of  golden  opportimi- 
ties  in  the  west,  excite  their  cupidity;  but  their  love  for  their  home 
land  proves  too  strong  to  keep  them  abroad  when  their  object  has 
been  accomplished. 

CHOP   CONDITIONS. 

Owing  to  the  diminished  rainfall  (27. 43  inches  against  an  arert^  of 
36),  the  narlej'  and  olive  crops  are  a  total  failure.  Lai^  quantities  of 
olive  oil  must  be  imported  or  the  manufacture  of  soap  must  be  aban- 
doned.    The  silk  crop  is  better  than  last  year,  and  prices  also. 

There  has  been  a,  considerable  increase  in  the  acreage  of  potatoes. 
This  vegetable  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  1839  by  an  American, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  ten  years  ago  that  it  was  planted  extensively 
and  then  only  in  the  cooler  paiis  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from  3,000  to 
4,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  crop  is  always  a  good  one,  owing  to 
irrigation,  except  when  the  peasant^  carelessly  allow  the  seed  to  run 
out,  in  which  case  it  is  renewed  from  France. 

Owing  to  the  increased  import  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  at 
Russian  ports,  there  was  a  considerable  loss  on  last  winter's  crop. 
This  year,  the  crop  is  seeking  a  market  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
England. 

LUHBEB  AND  COAL. 

From  Turkish  sources,  the  lumber  is  becoming  scarcer  each  year, 
which  necessitates  increased  importations  from  abnrad. 

For  coal,  there  is  an  increase»l  demand;  that  imported  is  a  mixture 
of  slack  and  coal  tar,  in  blocks  weighing  about  5  pounds,  and  costs, 
delivered  in  Tripoli,  $9  per  ton. 


There  is  a  tramway  from  the  port  to  the  city  proper,  a  distance  of 
2i  miles,  capitalized  at  ^,400,  divided  into  2,000  shares.  These  shares 
are  now  sold  at  a  premium  of  ¥13.50.  A  dividend  of  8  per  cent  was 
declared  last  year.  The  road  owns  6  tram  and  6  freight  cars  and  30 
animals,  and  gives  employment  to  16  persons. 

The  diligence  road  rrom Tripoli  to  Homsand  Hamath,  131  kilometers 
long,  has  a  capital  of  $155,400,  divided  into  7,000  shares,  which  sell  at 
a  premium  of  $22.  The  profits  last  year  were  25  per  cent  There  are 
6  passenger  coaches,  74  freight  wagons,  330  animals,  and  225  employees. 
The  greatest  source  of  income  is  from  the  fares  for  loaded  camels,  each 
camel  being  charged  at  the  rale  of  20  cents  for  the  whole  distance. 
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BABa   TO  TSADE. 


In  poshing  trade  between  this  port  and  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  peculiar  conditions  to  be  studied  and 
met.  The  people  have  no  special  regard  for  the  United  States,  and 
tiiere  is  no  paoiotic  sentiment  to  induce  them  to  place  their  orders 
7,000  milea  away  ,when  they  can  get  goods  from  nearer  points.  Price, 
quality,  and  confidence  rule  here  as  elsewhere. 

1  used  my  best  endeavors  with  one  of  the  most  prominent  local  mer- 
chants to  induce  him  to  place  a  large  order  for  a  standard  article  with  a 
United  States  manufacturer.  The  American  firm  replied,  demanding 
that  payment  be  made,  in  dollars,  by  a  bank  in  New  York  City.  The 
order  went  to  Germany,  because  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  to  pur- 
chase at  this  port  drafts  other  than  on  Paris  or  London. 

As  means  of  increasing  our  trade  in  this  district,  1  would  suggest  per- 
sonal solicitation,  displaying  samples,  cheaper  and  quicker  transit,  and 
settlement  by  draft  on  London  or  Paris.  I  have  yet  to  note  a  disagree- 
ment as  to  price;  the  prices  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Europe. 
Ira  Habbis,  Consudar  Ageni. 

Tbipou,  Ociob^,  1901. 


In^orU  at  Beirut  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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ErporUfrom  Beirut  for  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1901. 
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Export*  *from  Damtuetu  to  the  United  Stoteejar  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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Importt  at  Haifa/or  the  year  ended  Jane  SO,  1909. 
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ExporUfrom  Acea  and  Haifa,  SyrM,  for  the  year  ended  Jwn*  SO,  1901. 
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InqxyrU  at  Trqioiifor  tA«  year  ended  June  SO,  1901. 
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Ia^>orU  and  export*  between  l^ipoU  and  the  Oniled  Sate*  far  the  year  ended  June  30, 1901. 


Attloln. 

Importa. 

KiporUL 

4,8e&.70 

'•«"» 

1(0, 419.  <1 

The  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  ezisdnff  in  Erzerum  are 
me  same  as  those  of  last  year. 

_  There  is  no  reaaon  why  we  should  not  have  the  largest  share  of  trade 
in  this  market.    American  goods  have  a  high  reputation  all  over  Tor- 
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key  for  their  durability  and  perfection.  To  extend  our  commerce,  we 
should  have  an  office  in  ConstantiDopte  with  full  liuee  of  American 
products,  and  four  branches,  one  in  Beirut,  one  in  Salonica,  one  in 
Smyrna,  and  one  in  Trebizond.  Such  establishments  will  prove  very 
beneficial  for  the  introduction  of  our  products. 

Sample  rooms  and  commission  agents  are  good,  but  it  is  too  late 
now  for  such  methods.  Orders  are  very  seldom  given  in  Turkev; 
people  think  of  what  they  need  in  the  evening  and  want  to  buy  it  m 
the  morning,  after  having  examined  it  five  times.  In  view  of  Euro- 
pean competition,  we  should  not  waste  time,  but  take  up  this  matter  at 
once. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  Erzerum  for  the  six  months  ended  June 
30,  1901,  diffei'  not  materially  from  those  of  previous  years. 

The  total  imports  were  ?1, 365,540,  of  which  England  sold  1359,354 
worth  of  calico,  prints,  linen,  muslin,  bandkerchiefa,  tea,  cotton  yam, 
and  other  cotton  goods;  France  sold  8119,798  worth  of  coffee,  sugar, 
silk  goods,  soap,  and  other  articles;  Germany  sold  $219,196  worth  of 
wooien  gooda,  lamps,  cutlery,  furniture,  jewelry,  and  plated  ware; 
Belgium  sold  $106,895  worth  of  cotton  goods,  cloth,  paper,  cotton 
yarn,  and  other  articles;  Italy  sold  $152,779  worth  of  cigarette  paper, 
spirits,  wine,  drugs,  matches,  leather,  etc. ;  Austria  stnd  $80,794  of 

ea»sware,  cloth,  furniture,  woolen  goods,  woolen  yarn,  etc.;  the 
nited  States  sold  $8,961  worth  of  lamps,  camping  beds,  steam  cook- 
ers, cloth  remnants,  and  sewing  machmes;  Russia  sold  $146,969  of 
petroleum,  horses,  prints,  rubber  shoes,  spirits,  etc.;  and  Persia  sold 
•170,794  worth  of  rugs,  wool,  silk  goods,  Fei-sian  tobacco,  etc.  The 
export  to  Europe  amounted  to  $189,664,  consisting  mainly  of  furs 
($59,398)  to  Russia,  hides  ($44,974)  to  France,  linseed  ($11,000)  to 
France,  and  walnut  wood  ($50,900)  to  France,  The  export  to  Turkish 
provinces  amounted  to  $695,402,  and  was  composed  of  dried  beef,  cat- 
tle, horses,  wheat,  etc. 

EftnOBATIOtf. 

About  two  hundred  families  have  left  thia  country  since  Januair, 
1901.  Fifty  of  them  were  able  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
others  went  to  Russia.  All  would  have  gone  to  the  United  States 
were  it  not  for  the  necessity  of  having  some  cash  in  theirpossession, 
and  for  the  restriction  on  account  of  infectious  disease.  The  latter  is 
not  considered  of  much  importance,  as  they  get  through  nevertheless; 
some  who  have  visible  diseases,  I  am  told,  enter  the  United  States 
through  Canada.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  rule  requiring  a 
bill  of  health,  visaed  by  the  consuls,  for  immigrants  entering  the  United 
States.     This  would  protect  the  country  from  infection. 

UNITED   STATES   VBBSD9   FOREIGN   GOODS. 

Some  American  goods  find  their  way  to  Erzerum,  but  their  conaum]»- 
tion  is  slow,  owing  to  the  cost. 

The  goods  which  should  infuturemeet  witirrecognition  are:  Stoves, 
lamp,  watehes,  sewing  machines,  cotton  cloth,  clocks,  wire  nails, 
leather,  carriages,  wheels,  and  hand  tools. 

Carriages  are  imported  exclusively  from  Russia,  and  this  article  is 
raining  ground.  Russian  carriages  are  made  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  rou^  roaSa  of  this  country,  and  thetr  cost  is  from  1^00  to  liSfiO 
delivered  at  the  frontier.  ,  ,,     ,    (^iOO<?lc 
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Petroleum  automobiles,  strongly  made,  can  be  introdnced  if  they 
cost  only  J300  or  $400,  four  ae&Q.  The  ox  cart,  which  was  the  favor- 
ite means  of  traveling  for  the  people  here,  is  now  almost  neglected,  and 
the  carriage  is  taking  its  place. 

AQRICDLTDEE. 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  a  change  will  have  to  be  made  in  the 
methods  of  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  preparing  the  grain  for  the 
market  Thb  will  open  the  field  for  agricultural  machinery  of  a  light 
but  durable  kind. 

Mr.  Vanetzian,  Dervish  Effendi,  Bogos  Djivanian,  and  Mr.  Mkridis 
are  the  only  merchants  dealing  in  such  goods  here;  but  they  never 
give  orders  for  their  own  account,  as  French,  Italian,  and  uermau 
manufacturers  send  them  goods  in  consignment. 


The  coal  mines  have  been  granted  to  the  municipality.  About  100 
tons  of  coal  have  been  taken  from  the  mines  this  year,  some  10  tons 
of  which  were  sold  in  the  market  and  the  balance  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  authorities. 

The  municipal  director  assures  me  that  next  season,  he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  enough  coal  to  supply  the  market.  No  price  has  yet  been 
fixed,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  low. 

The  introduction  of  coal  will  open  a  good  market  for  our  stores, 
but  I  must  note  that  merchants  will  not  order  unless  they  receive  the 
credit  to  which  they  are  accustomed — from  4  to  6  months  from  the 
date  of  delivery  of  bill  of  lading. 

No  merchants  here  are  able  to  give  bank  references,  as  they  have 
no  business  with  bankers.  Their  remittances  are  through  their  ^^nt^ 
at  Constantinople,  who  buy  notes  of  exchange  on  London,  etc.,  and 
forward  them  to  creditors  abroad.    No  bank  exista  in  Erzerum. 

ViTAi,  Ojalvo,  Vics-Ci»i»ul. 

Eezbbcm,  October  16,  1901. 


HAEPtrr. 

The  United  States  consulate  at  Harput  was  opened  on  January  1, 
1901.  The  two  vikyeta,  or  provinces,  of  Mamouret  ul  Aziz  and  Diar- 
bekir  compose  the  consular  district.  As  is  the  case  with  other  inland 
provinces,  exact  statistics  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  two  provinces 
are  chiefly  pastoral  and  ^ricultural.  An  extensive  commercial 
excliange  of  the  products  of  the  herds  and  of  the  soil  for  the  wares  of 
Europe  and  America  is  severely  handicapped  by  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  tbe  seaboard.  Manumcture.  is  but  slightly  developed.  Most 
of  the  necessary  conditions  are  present — cheap  raw  material,  cheap 
labor,  abundant  water  power,  and  extensive  coal  deposits.  Permission 
to  exploit  the  coal  mines  has  thus  far  never  been  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  necessary  degree  of  security  is  likewise  iacking,  to 
warrant  capital  in  erecting  manufacturing  plants  away  from  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  large  centers  of  population.  A  water  power  equal, 
probably)  to  that  of  all  New  England  is  therefore  allowed  to  go  to 
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OBNEIUL  COIHMBBOB. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  widespread,  constantly 
increasing,  and  most  deplorable  retn^rade  movement  in  the  commerce 
of  this  r^on.  Stagnation  exists  in  nearly  every  branch.  This  ia  due 
to  the  unfortunate  restrictions  placed  upon  the  movements  of  mer- 
chants. It  is  with  great  difBcuIty,  and  as  a  favor,  that  an  Armenian 
trader  receives  a  permit  to  go  outside  of  bia  province,  and  journeys  to 
the  capital  are  practically  prohibited.  While  Armenians  form  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  population,  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  is  in  their  hands. 
The  effect  of  such  restrictions  can  readily  be  imagined. 


The  barley  crop  of  1901  has  been  exceptionally  good.  The  wheat 
crop  baa  been  an  averse  one.  The  yield  of  the  vineyards  has  been  far 
below  the  average.  The  conditions  of  cattle  raising  have  been  quite 
favorable. 


Throughout  this  district,  the  forests  are  disappearing  rapidly.  No 
effoit  is  made  to  replace  them.  The  price  of  wood  for  tuel  continually 
idses.  At  Harput,  it  now  costs  ^13.80  per  ton  of  3,240  pounds.  The 
valuable  coal  deposits  remain  untouched,  franchises  for  their  working 
being  ngidly  withheld.  In  the  villages,  briquettes  of  sno-dried  dung 
still  form,  as  in  the  past,  the  chief  combustible. 


Public  secnriiy  has  been  seriously  affected  during  the  past  year  by 
warfare  between  the  Eurds  and  Arabs  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
vilavet  of  Diarbekir  and  by  intertribal  feuds  among  the  Kurdish  clans 
of  tne  northern  and  southern  parts  of  Mamouret  nf  Aziz. 

CONSDLAE  COBPS. 

France  maintains  a  vice-consulate  at  Diarbekii-.  Great  Britain  also 
maintains  a  vice-consulate  at  that  city.  The  vice-consul  i-esides  at 
Harput  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
are  more  political  than  commercial.  Russia  has  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  establishing  a  full  consulate  at  Hai-put.  The 
consul  has  been  appointed,  but  has  not  yet  occupied  his  post 

CDRBENCr  AND  BANKING. 

There  is  no  paper  money.  Commercial  transactions  are  baaed  upon 
the  Turkish  lira  or  Dound  of  100  piasters  gold  (=14.40),  or  more  fre- 
quently upon  the  silver  piaster  (=4.074  cents).  The  Turkish  lira  of 
gold  is  valued  at  108  piastoi's  in  silver.  One  dollar  is  worth  22.7273 
piasters  gold,  or  24, 545  piasters  silver.  The  English  pound  is  received 
at  109.25  to  109. 50  piasters  gold.  The  French  20- franc  piece  is  accepted 
at  87  piasters  gold.  Foreign  checks  are  usually  upon  London.  Bankers 
sell  them  at  110.25  piasters  gold  per  pound  sterling,  and  buy  them  at 
110  piasters  daring  the  current  month.    During  the  year,  there  are 
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Blight  fluctuations  in  the  quotatioDe.  No  banks  or  branches  of  banking 
houses  have  jet  been  established  at  Diarbekir  or  Harput.  There  are, 
however,  many  mone^  changers  and  small  bankers  who  buy  and  sell 
checks  upon  Constantinople  and  London.  At  Harput,  there  is  an  agent 
of  the  American  Express  Commny  who  does  an  extensive  business. 
Remittances  of  money  from  the  United  States  amount  to  about  $250,000 
per  annum,  and  the  sum  has  reached  $600,000  during  recent  years. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  interest  here  is  about  12  per  cent  Traders,  in 
dealing  with  Constantinople  and  other  wholesale  centers,  usually  remit 
one-half  of  the  value  of  merchandise  with  the  order  and  give  notes  for 
three  or  four  months  for  the  remaining  half. 

There  are  no  charges  for  licenses  for  merchants  or  commercial 
travelers. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  TILATET  OF  DIASBEKIB. 

AOEICULTDiUL. 

The  crops  of  1900  and  1901  were  abundant.  The  same  wws,  how- 
ever, true  of  adjoining  regions,  so  that  there  was  but  little  demand  for 
the  excess  of  grain  in  the  customary  markets,  and  the  price,  in  conse- 
quence, has  been  extremely  low. 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  sheep  rearing  and  cattle  raising, 
the  most  important  occupation  of  the  vilayet. 


The  deposits  of  lead  and  silver,  of  sulphur  and  of  coal,  which  are 
fairly  abundant  in  different  parts  of  the  vilayet,  remain  unworked. 
The  richest  copper  mine  in  Turkey,  that  of  Ai^hana  Maden,  halfway 
between  Diarbekir  and  Harput,  is,  however,  actively  worked  and  the 
output  increases  steadily.  Six  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  the 
extraction  of  the  ore  and  in  the  smelting  operations.  Despite  the 
growing  cost  of  wood,  the  only  combustible  available,  the  net  cost  of 
production  is  less  than  3  cents  per  pound.  This  is  the  price  paid  by 
the  representative  of  the  Government,  which  reserves  the  sole  right  of 
purchase.  Transportation  to  the  seaport  of  Alexandretta  costs  about 
1{  cents  per  pound.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  margin  of  profit  on 
the  sales  of  the  metal,  which  are  estimated  to  exceed  13,000,000 
pounds  annually.  The  entire  product  is  purchased  by  Austria  and 
Germany.  Botn  the  mining  and  the  smelting  are  carried  on  in  an 
exceedingly  piimitive  manner.  The  ore  is  so  rich,  containing  about 
30  per  cent  of  metallic  copper,  that  were  it  under  thoroughly  scientific 
and  competent  direction,  it  would  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
properties  in  the  Empire. 

BILE. 

Sericulture  was  introduced  a  few  years  since.  The  prodaction  has 
steadily  increased,  and  it  promises  fo  become  an  important  indoetrial 
factor  in  the  vilavet.  The  raw  silk  is  either  woven  in  the  vilayet  or 
sold  in  the  neighboring  vilayets.  The  silk  factories  lately  started  are 
nourismng  and  doing  a  profitable  business. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  a  considerable  consomption  of 
Tarn  from  Europe,  which  is  used  in  the  weaving  of  the  so-called 
''manuasa"  cotton  cloth.  This  industry  is  ^adiwilly  decreasing,  it 
being  difficult  to  cooipete  with  the  cottons  of  Europe. 


Ta«H8P0BTATION. 


A  wi^^n  road  leads  from  the  city  of  Diarbekir  to  Samsoun.  The 
bulk  of  the  traffic  is,  however,  by  camel  or  horse  pack  trains,  and 
requires  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  boura  of  actual 
travel.  The  bridle  path  to  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediterranean  requires 
some  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  of  travel.  Most  of  the  traffic  is  by 
this  route.  Freight  rates  are  usually  1.9  cents  per  pound  by  the 
former  route  and  1.4  cents  per  pound  by  the  latter.  A  certain  amount 
of  freight,  chiefly  grain,  is  sent  to  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  other  towns 
on  the  Tigris  bv  keleks,"  rafts  composed  of  inflated  sheepskins. 
These  are  quite  nuoyant  and  carry  heavy  loads,  which  are  floated  to 
their  destinations.  Thence,  the  light  packets  of  skins  are  transported 
by  animals  to  the  porta  of  origin. 


The  population  of  the  vilayet  is  471,000,  of  whom  about  335,000 
are  Moslems  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Christians.  The  area  of  the 
vilayet  is  18,074  square  miles,  giving  a  distribution  of  26  people  to  the 
square  mile.  The  financial  condition  of  the  vilayet  for  the  past  vear 
was  as  follows: 
Revenue: 

Tithee $353,680 

Sheep  tax 176,590 

Military  exemption  tax 71,020 

CuatomBduea 44,270 

Other  Bources i 283,140 

Total 928,700 

Expenditnre: 

Contribution  to  Fonrth  Army  Corps 266,620 

Local  expenditure 243,260 

Contribution  tominietry  of  war 111,890 

Contribution  to  ministry  of  finance 68, 110 

Contribution  to  minietry  of  marine 31,130 

Contribution  to  minietry  of  dvil  liet 21,890 

Local  military  and  police 132,810 

Total 874,700 

COHHCBCS. 

Themerchantsof  Diarbekir  purchase  almost  exclusively  from  whole- 
sale houses  at  Constantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Beirut.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  direct  dealings  with  manufacturers  in  any  country.  The 
same  condition  of  affairs  exists  with  regard  to  exportations,  nearly  all 
transactions  being  done  through  commission  agents. 

The  following  are  the  approxiiuate  figures  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  vilayet: 

i:q,t7ed  vGoOt^lc 
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ImporU  into  Oie  vilayet  0/  IHarbekir  during  the  year  1900. 
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Export!  from  the  vilaytt  0/  Diarbetir  durinji  the  year  1900. 
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BxporUfrom  the  viiayet  of  Diarftettr  dunnji  (ft<  ymr  J900— Conanued. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  of  the  vilayet 
during  the  past  three  years: 

PriivA.^  artida  of  import  into  tbt  vSaytt  of  Diarbrlar  during  the  yean  1S98-1900. 
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PrvRapal  arlidet  of  export  from  the  vilayet  of  Diarbehir  during  the  yean  189S-1S0O. 
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The  part  of  the  United  StAtes  in  the  commerce  of  Diarbekir  is  chiefly 
confined  to  receiving  a  large  share  of  the  wool,  sauaiu^e  casings  (sheep's 
intestines),  and  leather.  During  the  past  few  months,  the  Sineer  sew- 
ing machines  have  been  introduced,  with  signal  success,  ^me  76 
machines  have  been  sold  at  Diarbekir,  valued  at$2,S10,  Other  articles 
of  American  origin  have  not  )-et  been  introduced.  ,—  ■ 

*  ^  1,1  ,ri   Google 
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TR&DE   CONDITIONS   IN  THE  VUATET  OF  BUHOUBET-ITL-AZIZ. 
AOBtCULTDBB. 

The  crops  of  1900  were  abundant,  and  those  of  1901  even  more  so. 
The  quality  of  the  barley  this  year  is  excellent;  that  of  the  wheat  is, 
however,  decidedly  below  the  normal.  Barley  sells  this  autumn  at  20 
puiaterB  per  kileh  of  50  okes  (i.  e.,  27  cents  per  bushel  of  48  pounds). 
Wheat  sells  at  42  piasters  per  kileh  of  60  okes  (i.  e.,  604^  cents  per 
bushel  of  60  pounda).  No  other  cereals  are  grown  here.  The  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  8  to  1.  Occasionally,  it  nses  to  12  to  1.  The  crop 
of  cereals,  as  a  rule,  is  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  vilayet,  anci  a 
small  amount  is  imported.  The  grape  crop  has  been  a  decided  failure, 
amounting  to  about  one-quarter  of  tne  aven^  yield  of  the  vineyards. 
The  price  of  wine  is  about  double  the  ordinary  rate.  The  best  quality 
now  sells  at  2  piasters  the  oke,  or  23  cents  per  gallon.  Conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  sheep  raising,  and  the  price  of  sheep  has 
ranged  very  low.  The  available  pasturage  is,  however,  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  vilayet. 


None  of  the  valuable  coal  deposits  in  the  vilayet  are  exploited. 
The  rich  mine  of  ai^eotiferous  galena  at  Eeban  Maden  has  not  been 
worked  for  over  twenty -five  years,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  combus- 
tible and  the  expense  of  transportation. 


The  production  of  raw  silk  steadily  increases,  and  there  are  two 
flourishiD};  silk  factories  at  Harput  and  Mezreh,  employing  a  large 
number  of  operatives.  Hand  power  ie  chiefly  used  for  running  the 
looms,  although  small  engines  are  employed  to  a  slight  extent  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture.  The  producta  are  highly  esteemed  in 
oriental  markets,  but  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to  America. 


Factories  at  Egin  and-Arabkir  produce  annually  about  16,000  pieces 
of  "  roanussa"  cotton  cloth,  each  piece  being  8^  yards  in  length.  The 
prices  range  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  piece.  About  20,000  pieces  of 
plain  white  cotton,  costing  from  32  to  60  cents  per  piece,  are  also 
produced  in  the  vilayet.  Sufficient  cotton  fabrics  are  produced  to 
allow  of  a  slight  exportation  after  meeting  local  demands.  The 
cotton  industry  is,  however,  on  the  wane.  It  is  difficult  to  codi- 
pete  with  the  products  of  English,  German,  and  French  looms.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year,  white  cotton — Cabot — from  the  United  States 
has  been  introduced,  and  met  with  marked  success.  By  reason  of  its 
superior  quality  and  lower  price,  it  promises  to  displace  completely 
the  English  product  which  has  hitherto  held  the  market.  Jt  sella  at 
7i  cente  per  yard,  while  an  inferior  product  from  Manchester  baa 
commanded  10  centfl. 


There  is  a  widely  extended  manufacture  of  rugs  among  the  Kurds 
in  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the  vilayet.    These  serve  not 
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only  for  floor  coverings,  but  for  upholstery,  portieres,  and  wall  tap- 
estry. The  finest  quality  of  ru^  comes  usually  from  B^dad  or 
Persia.  Within  the  past  year,  tne  orphaaages  supported  and  con- 
ducted b^  American  philanthropy  have  introduced  the  weaving  of 
very  choice  rugs,  which  find  a  r^y  sale.  The  annual  exportation  of 
rugs  has  in  past  years  reached  $30,000,  but  is  now  insignificant. 


The  art  of  tanning  ordinary  leather  is  but  imperfectly  understood  in 
this  region.  Saddlers  and  shoemakers  greatly  desire  a  more  durable 
quality.  Egin  is,  however,  the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
morocco  highly  valued  in  the  Orient.  The  annual  export  of  the  yel- 
low morocco  of  Egin  to  Tunis  is  valued  at  $12,000. 


A  considerable  trade  has  developed  in  walnut  knots,  mthered  in  the 
Dersim  Mountains  in  the  north  part  of  the  vilayet.  These  are  cut  in 
the  early  spring  and  forwarded  to  Marseilles  by  a  leading  export 
agency.  The  value  of  the  annual  export  is  about  $10,000.  The  knots 
are  sawed  into  thin  veneers  for  furniture  and  wall  decoration. 


The  preparation  of  cheeps'  intestines  for  this  purpose  is  a  growing 
industry.  The  fresh  guts  are  roughly  salted  by  butchers,  and  then 
roliected  at  a  factory  in  Harput,  wnere  they  are  carefully  cleaned. 
lesalted,  and  prepared  for  shipping.  They  have  been  forwarded  in 
the  past  chietly  to  Austria,  France  and  Germany.  Now,  a  large  share 
of  the  output  goe.s  to  the  United  States.  One  Boston  house  has  recently 
contracted  for  40,000  casings.  American  firms  find  the  casings  from 
this  region  of  much  better  quality  than  those  coming  from  Constanti- 
nople abattoirs,  as  they  are  comparatively  free  from  perforations. 
Casings  ofthefirst  qua!ityaresoldat$iiperl,000piece3.  The  vilayet 
produces  200,000  casings  per  annum. 


The  Russian  product,  although  of  inferior  quality,  has  completely 
disphiced  American  petroleum.  It  sells  at  98  cents  percan  of  84  pounds, 
an  advance  of  160  per  cent  on  the  current  rate  at  Constantinople.  Har- 
put  and  Mezreh  require  12,000  cans  yearly. 


The  chief  freight  routes  into  the  Vilayet  are:  First,  the  wagon  road 
from  Samsoun,  via  Amasia,  Tocat,  and  Sivaa,  to  Harput  and  Mezreh, 
a  distance  of  807^  miles,  (495  kilometers;)  with  its  prolongation  of  93 
miles  {150  kilometers)  to  Diaberkir.  This  was  originally  a  fair 
piece  of  engineering,  but  has  not  been  kept  in  good  I'cpair.  Second, 
the  more  direct  road  for  pack  trains  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta, 
somewhat  shorter  than  the  preceding.  Third,  a  pack  road  from  Har- 
put to  Kerassund,  on  the  Black  Sea,  250  miles  in  length.  This  is  used 
frequently  in  summer,  but  ia  apt  to  be  blocked  in  winter.  It  is  fur- 
thermore lees  secure  than  the  Samsoun  route.  It  passes  through  the 
important  cities  of  Arabkir  and  Egin,  and  across  the  highway  leading 
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fram  Sivaa  through  Erzinjan  to  Erzerum.  A  fourth  projected  w^^n 
road,  also  350  miles  in  leog^tb,  and  pasaing  through  Arabkir  and  E^n, 
13  destined  to  connect  Harput  with  tne  port  of  Ordon,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
This  will  materially  lessen  freight  rates.  The  route  is  partly  built, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  still  on  paper,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  completion. 

Freight  rates  from  the  following  porte  and  cities  to  Harput  and 
Mezreh  average  as  follows: 

Pel  ICO  pounds. 

From  Ssmsotm $1.48 

From  Aleiandretto 1.48 

From  Kenmind 1.10 

From  Disrbekir 37 

From  Aleppo 1.10 

FromSivBfl 70 

From  Erzenim 1.48 

The  extent  of  the  aoniial  traffic  to  Harpat  and  Mezreh  over  these 
routes,  as  represented  by  wagon  and  pack  loads,  is  as  follows: 

Lwdi. 

From  Someoun  and  Sivaa 3,000 

From  Alexandretta  and  Aleppo 4,000 

From  Eerassund 3,000 

From  Diarbekir 2,000 

From  Arabkir  and  other  northerljr  pointe 6,000 

Total , 18,000 

The  number  of  loads  annually  forwarded  from  Harput  and  Mezreh 
over  these  routes  is  about  6,000. 


The  vilayet  has  an  area  of  14,614  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 

675,S14,  or  39  to  the  square  mile.     The  fiuancial  condition  of  the  vil- 
ayet for  the  past  year  is  as  follows: 
Bevenue  for  the  Ottoman  financial  year  1316  (ended  March  13,  1901): 

Land  tax «33,M0 

Trade  licensee  (temettu) 26,780 

Military  exemption  tax 74, 560 

Deeds 3,660 

Tithes  on  grain  and  produce 822,940 

Cattle  and  aheeptax 10,740 

Rent  of  pnblic  property 410 

Forests 610 

Courta  of  jnstice 8,640 

Registration  of  real-estate  traoEfen 9,100 

School  tax 8,800 

Hiacellaneona 660 

Total  revenne...  600,390 

Espenditore  for  the  Ottoman  flnandal  ynr  1316: 

Local  administration 149,  MO 

Gendarmery 128,650 

Police 10.670 

Public  inatmction , 8,800 

Contribntion  for  the— 

enpport  of  Oie  foarth  army  corps 364,270 

Navy 10,180 

Artillery 1,340 

Civil  liat 7,360 

Various  «xpenaee  of  the  Imperial  GovemmeDt 62,800 

BeqniaitioaB  from  the  Imperial  Govemment  (bavalea) 123,250 

Total  expenditure 846,870 
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/  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  revenue  amounta  to  but  70  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure.  To  the  occidental  official,  it  might  look  as  if  the  vilayets 
were  rapidly  approaching  bankruptcy.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  table  of  en>enditure  reprei^enta  the  annual  bud^t  drawn  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  salaries,  etc.,  being  stated  at  the 
full  normal  or  contract  figures.  As  the  year  advances,  payments 
gradually  fall  in  arrears,  until  at  the  close  officials,  employees,  con- 
tractors, etc.,  have  failed  to  receive  on  an  avei'age  30  per  cent  of  what 
is  due  them.  A  favored  few  Becura  the  full  amount  of  their  salaries; 
others  secure  much  less  than  70  per  cent.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
carry  the  arrean^es  of  the  lapsing  year  into  the  opening  fiscal  year. 
This  procedure,  which  is  in  vogue  throughout  the  Empire,  is  naturally 
discounted  by  all  in  Government  employ  or  having  dealings  with  the 
Government.  It  is  one  great  cause  of  the  corruption  prevfuent  among 
civil  and  military  functionaries  in  the  East. 

A  common  method  of  paying  salaries  employed  by  local  and  provin- 
cial treasurers  is  to  give  an  official  an  order  for  his  month's  salary  on 
a  tax  collector.  The  recipient  is  expected  to  use  all  available  argu- 
ments at  his  command,  physical  or  otherwise,  to  bring  about  prompt 
payment  from  those  wno  farm  out  the  collection  of  taxes.  An  element 
of  uncertainty  and  dread  is  introduced  into  the  office  of  every  vilayet 
treasurer  from  the  practice  of  government  departments  at  Consbin- 
tinople,  which  make  payment  for  government  supplies,  etc.,  by  issuing 
drafts  (bavales)  on  the  different  provinces  for  the  amounts  due.  Con- 
tractors and  others  have  to  depend  upon  their  luck  or  energy  to  secure 
the  payment  of  all  or  part  of  these  havales. 

In  addition,  the  administration  of  the  public  debt  received  from  the 
taxes  on  salt  and  alcohol,  and  from  stamp  duties,  the  sum  of  913,432. 
The  Tobacco  Monopoly  received  929,015.  The  Agriculturul  Bank 
made  loans  amounting  to  f  151,698. 

The  real  estate  of  9ie  vilayet  is  valued  at  $34,800.  The  value  of 
the  annual  crop  is  about  $2,900,000.  The  returns  from  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

COmfUtCIAL  BELATI0H8. 

Foreign  wares  are  purchased  chiefly  from  Constantinople,  which 
furnishes  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  required.  Most  of  the 
remaining  third  comes  from  Beirut  houses,  and  a  slight  amount  from 
Aleppo.  The  trade  with  Beirut,  via  Alexandretta,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. Scarcely  any  business  is  done  directly  with  foreign  majiufac- 
turers. 

The  following  fig^es  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  trade  of 
different  countnes  with  this  vilayet,  as  far  as  the  original  source  of 
imports  or  the  ultimate  destination  of  exports  can  be  ascertained: 


Oountrr. 

ImpoiU 
Intothe 
vitayBt. 

Sxports 

•8,000 

^2K 

nr 
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The  statiBticB  of  the  tr&de  of  Fi-ance  with  this  vilayet  would  indicate 
that  she  funiishes  TO  per  cent  of  the  coffee,  25  per  cent  of  the  sugar, 
10  per  cent  of  the  tin,  8  per  cent  of  the  cloth,  10  per  cent  of  the  haoer- 
dasoery,  80  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  leather,  20  per  cent  of  the  sole 
leather,  40  per  cent  of  the  dru^,  and  most  of  the  candles.  She 
receives,  on  the  other  hand,  80  per  cent  of  the  almonds,  80  per  cent  of 
the  wool,  90  per  cent  of  the  eoatakius,  and  all  of  the  cocoons. 

With  reeai'd  to  commercial  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  £iDpii*e, 
the  foUowinff  are  the  more  important  features  in  the  movement  of 
merchandise: 


Sheep  from  Mardin  (Diarbektr),  and  Moosh  (Bitlia),  cattle  and 
buffaloes  from  the  Karaja  Dagh  region  (Diarbekir),  Bagdad,  and 
Mosul;  flour  from  Sivas  (1,000  sacks  annually);  skins  from  Beirut; 
yarn  from  Tarsus;  cooper  ware  from  Tocat;  olive  oil  (36,000  pounds 
for  Harput  and  Mezreh  alone),  from  Aleppo;  soap  (150,000  pounds 
for  Harput  and  Mezreh  alone),  from  Aleppo;  rice  and  salt  from 
Diarbekir. 


Lambs  to  Angora,  sheepskins  to  Aintab  and  Sivas,  raw  silk  to 
Aleppo,  cotton  to  Sivas,  wine  to  Erzerum. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  figures  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  vilayet  during  the  past  year: 

Imporit  into  (Ae  vilayet  of  lianmarK  vi  Aiix  daring  the  ytar  1900. 
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Import*  tnto  the  rUai/et  of  Mamouret  vi  AiU  during  the  year  1900 — Ccntinned. 
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ExparU  from  fht  vilayet  <tf  Mamouret  ul  Aax  dtaring  the  year  1900. 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  statement  of  the  average  annual 
imports  and  exports,  for  a  period  of  five  years  preceding  1890,  is 
added: 


Articles 

»^u=. 
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OPPOUl'  UN  1T1B8  FOB  OOMMERCB  wnH  THE  UNTTBD  STATES. 

There  is  much  to  favor  the  growth  of  commercial  ties  between  this 
r^on  and  the  United  States.  Four-fifths  of  the  recent  emigration 
from  Asia  Minor  to  the  United  States  is  from  this  consular  distnct. 
As  a  result,  nearly  every  family  has  a  member  or  relative  in  America. 
An  active  correspondence  is  maintained.  Return  visits  are  frequent. 
Gifts  are  often  sent  There  are  extensive  remittances  of  money  from 
America.  These  have  reached  in  the  past  the  annual  amount  of 
$500,000;  at  present,  the  amount  is  about  1200,000.  To  factors  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  added  the  widespread  influence  of  the  American  educa- 
tional effort  at  Harput  and  in  the  surroundinfj  region.  Contact  for 
nearly  half  a  century  with  American  teachers,  American  methods,  and 
American  family  life  has  led  to  a  high  admiration  for  all  that  bears  the 
stamp  of  our  country's  make,  and  to  a  deep-seated  confidence  in 
American  integrity  and  business  principles.  There  are  probably 
more  English-speaking  persons  in  and  about  Harput  than  in  an^  other 
city  of  Asia  Minor.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  region  is  in  a 
peculiarly  receptive  mood  for  American  commercial  enterprise.  The 
establishment  of  this  consulate,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  was  naturally 
promptly  followed  by  efforts  to  open  mrect  trade  relations.  These 
may  be  oriefly  noted. 

AaBicDurcaAL  machinbbv  and  imfleubnts. 

The  implements  in  use  are  practically  identical  with  those  emplo^^ed 
in  Biblical  times.  About  the  only  modern  apparatus  is  the  faQoiag 
mill,  introduced  some  years  since  by  American  missionaries.  A  some- 
what rade  but  effective  imitation  of  the  American  type  is  largely  used. 
The  operations  of  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivating,  reaping,  and  thra^- 


ing  are  all  performed  with  primitive  appliances.    An  enterprising 

uate  of  an  American  agricultural  college,  trained  in  an  experi 

station,  has  energetically  taken  up  the  matter  of  introducing  Amerioao 

D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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machines.  An  extensive  consigntneDt  has  been  received,  and  will  be 
employed  at  various  points  duiing  this  autumn  and  next  ^ear.  A  farm 
on  the  Euphrates  will  be  cultivated  exclusively  on  Amencan  principles 
and  with  American  machines.  The  governor-general  of  the  vilavet  is 
warmly  interested  in  the  effort,  and  Has  offered,  for  experimental  pur- 
noses,  a  tract  of  land  close  to  Mezreh,  the  chief  city,  where  the  work- 
ing of  the  implements  can  be  readily  observed  by  a  large  suburban  and 
rural  population.  Orders  for  plows,  etc.,  have  already  been  received. 
Farmers  await  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  to  see  the  working  of 
the  reaper,  which  should  accomplish  in  a  day  what  80  men  perform  with 
existing  facilities. 

The  chief  difficulty  encountered  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  these  machines  is  the  lack  of  draft  horses.  Horses  are  abundant, 
but  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  saddle.  Buffaloes  and  oxen 
are  em{>loyed  for  plowing  and  for  drawing  the  rude  native  carts.  The 
few  freight  and  passenger  wagons  on  the  main  roada  are  drawn  by 
horses. 

eawiHo  HACHiNw. 

An  ibgency  of  one  of  the  standard  American  machines  has  been  estab- 
lished here,  and  has  met  with  prompt  success.  Extensive  sales  have 
been  made,  not  only  in  the  twin  cities  of  Harput  and  Mezreh,  but  in 
the  other  populous  centers  of  the  vilayet  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Tigris. 
Within  fifteen  months,  this  agency  has  disposed  of  332  machines,  with 
net  receipts  of  $9,710.    The  sales  in  the  different  cities  have  been — 

Number. 

Harputand  Men«h 102 

Malatia ' 49 

Arabkir 14 

Diarbekir 76 

Mosul 64 

Bagdad 27 

This  ^^ency  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  enterprising 
native,  assisted  by  a  female  operator.  The  agent  receives  ^0  per 
month  and  his  assistant  $13.25.  Both  have  also  small  commissions  on 
sales.  The  American  machine  has  completely  driven  from  the  mark- 
ets of  this  district  tiie  English  and  German  machines,  hitherto  in 
vogue. 

This  example  of  how  quickly  and  easily  a  well-made,  thoroughly' 
reliable  American  article  can  be  introduced  into  this  country  and  gain 
a  permanent  foothold  is  well  worthy  of  study  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers seeking  marts  in  the  Orient.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
other  articles  of  general  utility  can  be  introduced  with  equal  success, 
by  using  similar  means. 


An  analogous  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  establishmert  here 
of  an  agency  of  a  prominent  American  life  insurance  company — the 
first  experiment  of  that  sort  in  the  region.  Within  fourteen  months, 
seventy  policies  have  been  issued,  l^e  average  amount  of  insurance 
is  $500.  There  is  apparently  quite  a  field  for  American  enterprise  in 
this  direction.  For  fire  insurance  there  is  but  little  demand,  on  account 
of  the  prevalent  adobe  constructioa. 


jaovGoQt^lc 
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The  bicycle  which  I  broueht  with  me  was  the  pioneer  in  this  i^non. 
I  have  found  excellent  wheeling  in  the  broad  plain  of  Haiput  and  on 
most  of  the  routes  and  bridle  paths  about  the  vilayet,  although  the 
abundance  of  stones  causes  a  rapid  wear  of  the  tires.  As  a  result  of 
the  frequent  appearance  of  this  wheel  in  aud  about  the  cities  of  Mezreh 
and  H&rput,  a  demand  has  sprung  up  for  bicycles,  and  an  agency  of  a 
promioent  American  firm  baa  been  established  here.  Another  year 
will  probably  witness  a  general  use  of  the  article. 

TOOLS   AND   MACHINERY. 

There  is  a  marked  demand  for  American  tools,  their  strength  and 
lightness  recommending  them  above  all  competitors.  The  same  remark 
Applies  to  machinerv  in  general.  An  expensive  American  lathe  has 
been  ordered  here,  after  unsatisfactory  experiments  with  those  of  Euro- 
pean make. 

HILLIKB  UACBIMXRT. 

Active  inquiry  has  been  made  for  the  simpler  forms  of  ntilling 
machinery  for  ^ur,  cotton,  and  silk,  to  replace  the  primitive  styles 
now  in  use,  and  correspondence  is  being  excnanged. 

ItUUS   AND   HOBSBHHaSg. 

American  wire  nails  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  market  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  and  have  begun  to  displace  the  Belgian  prod- 
uct. As  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  there  is  no  reason  why  Uiey 
should  not  permanently  gain  the  trade.  Horseshoe  nails  are  manufac- 
tured entirely  by  band,  and  there  is  a  distinct  opening  for  American 
enterprise  in  this  direction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  shoes  for  tbe 
immense  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  required  for  trans- 
portation. The  customary  type  is  a  plate  of  thick  iron,  covering  the 
entire  sole  of  the  hoof,  with  a  perforation  in  the  center.  It  rapidly 
wears  away,  and  the  services  of  tbe  blacksmith  are  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion. Once  introduced,  tbe  advantages  of  the  American -manufactured 
shoe  would  be  promptly  recc^^ized,  and  it  would  easily  secure  a 
"footing." 


American  clocks  and  watches  have  been  frequently  brought  here  by 
returned  emigrants  and  are  highly  esteemed.  A  small  number  find 
their  way  to  uiis  market,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
sale. 


Mention  has  already  been  made*  of  the  introduction  of  American 
cabot  into  this  market  during  the  current  year.  It  has  met  with  sucb 
marked  success  and  the  quality  is  so  highly  appreciated  that  large 
quantities  have  been  ordered.  There  is  fittle  doubt  but  that  it  w-ill 
I)ermanently  hold  the  market,  unless  there  is   a    very   pronounced 


•  See  p.  1062. 
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lowering  of  price  and  improvement  in  quality  in  the  case  of  the  wares 
from  Manchester,  hitherto  in  vt^ue  throughout  this  r^on.  There  is 
but  little  doubt,  also,  that  American  prints,  ginghams,  and  calicoes 
would  easily  capture  thiH  market  and  displace  the  products  of  Europe, 
if  the  proper  effort  were  made  to  meet  popular  taste. 

This  consulate  is  at  present  actively  seeking  to  place  a  competent 
local  merchant  in  touch  with  our  manufacturers,  and  open  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  an  extensive  series  of  these  fabrics. 


The  value  of  the  American  shoo  is  thoroughly  appreciated  here,  as 
hundreds  of  emigrants  from  the  district  are  employed  in  the  shoe  fac- 
tories of  eastern  Massachusetts.  At  the  su^^stion  of  this  consulate, 
a  returned  ex-operative  is  arranging  to  estamish  here  an  i^ency  for 
American  footwear.  There  would  probably  be  a  good  demand  for 
rubber  shoes  likewise,  as  the  Russian  and  German  wares  which  reach 
this  market  are  of  a  decidedly  inferior  grade. 


There  is  a  lively  demand  for  collars,  cuffs,  ties,  shirts,  etc.,  and  a 
local  dealer  has  entered  into  direct  communication  witii  American 
houses. 


All  sawing  here  is  done  by  hand.  There  would  be  a  good  opening 
for  the  inexpensive  types  of  sawmills,  run  by  water  power  or  by 
horsepower. 

In  fact,  the  introduction  of  simple  forms  of  horsepower  for  a  variety 
of  usages  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  Looms,  lathes,  and  all  forms  of 
machinery,  native  or  imported  (with  the  exception  of  millstones),  are 
driven  by  hand  power. 

As  most  industries,  for  better  security,  are  collected  in  towns  and 
cities,  the  abundant  water  power  of  the  vilayet  is  utilized  but 
slightly.  Fuel  is  too  costly  for  steam  power.  Cattle,  buffaloes, 
horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  abound.  Existing  conditions  would  seem 
to  dictate  the  extended  use  of  horsepower  machinery. 


The  American  farm  cart  and  farm  wagon  should  find  a  market  here. 
Native  ox  and  buffalo  carts  are  of  most  primitive  make.  The  wheels 
are  solid  blocks  of  wood,  surrounded  by  narrow  iron  tires,  and  rigidly 
attached  to  the  axle.  No  provision  is  made  to  overcome  friction,  and 
the  approach  of  these  vehicles  is  heralded  from  afar  by  a  gruesome 
creaking.  The  loads  transported  on  these  carts  are  about  one-tentb 
of  what  the  draft  animals  could  haul  with  proper  construction,  while 
the  narrow  tires  cut  up  the  country  roads.  The  arabas,  or  wagons, 
drawn  by  horses  foi  freight  and  passenger  transportation  on  the  few 
modem  roads  are  also  ill-constructed,  and  are  constantly  breaking 
down.  It  would  probably  be  advantageous,  in  view  of  heavy  freight 
TBtes,  to  import  strong  axles  and  wheels,  or  the  spokes,  hubs,  fellies, 
and  tires,  ready  to  put  together.  The  construction  of  boxes,  tongues, 
shafts,  etc. ,  could  be  effected  by  native  wheelwrights,  although  there 
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is  a  sad  lack  of  tbe  varieties  of  wood  employed  Id  America  for  each 
purposes.    Springs  for  l^hter  Tehicles  would  also  find  a  certain 


There  is  jjeneral  dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  leather  produced 
by  Uie  native  tanneries,  as  well  as  with  that  imported  from  abroad— 
chiefly  from  Italy.  Sets  of  harness  lately  brought  from  the  United 
States  have  excited  great  admiration,  and  there  is  a  marked  demand 
for  a  higher  grade  of  saddlery  than  can  be  manufactured  from  the 
current  supply  of  leather. 

Buffalo  leather  is  highly  esteemed  here,  and  the  inquiry  is  made 
whether  it  would  be  possitue  to  send  the  buffalo  hides  of  the  vilayet  to 
America  and  hare  them  returned  in  the  form  of  leather. 


The  steady  deforestation  of  this  country  has,  as  in  southern  Europe, 
brought  about  a  condition  closely  similar  to  the  semiarid  jwrtions  of 
our  Western  States.  Irrigation  has  been  practiced  since  time  imme- 
morial; but  springs  are  drying  up,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  exists 
ing  water  supply  to  meet  urban  needs  and  the  requirements  of 
agriculture  is  felt  more  and  more  keenly  in  various  parts  of  the  vibi- 
yet,  especially  in  and  near  the  twin  cities  of  Harput  and  Mezreh. 
Capital  is  lacking  for  any  extensive  diversion  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  tne  Euphrates,  which  under  more  favorable 
economic  conditions  could  be  most  advantageously  employed. 

The  governor-general  has  recjuested  this  consulate  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  introducing  the  windmill  or  the  artesian  well.  Corre- 
spondence has  accordingly  been  conducted  with  American  manufac- 
turers of  windmills  and  drilling  machinery,  local  capital  has  been 
enlisted,  and  experiments  will  shortly  be  made  with  both  methods  of 
securing  a  water  supply- 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  question  of  the  adaptability  of  the  wind- 
mill. The  supply  of  water,  26  to  76  feet  beneath  the  surface,  is  ample. 
During  the  summerand  autumn  months,  there  is  usually  sufficient  wind 
to  keep  the  vanes  in  activity  for  eighteen  hours  out  of  tbe  twenty- 
four. 

Actual  experiment  alone  can  decide  as  to  the  possibilities  of  tho 
artesian  well.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  visible  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  ^rallel  strata  of  clay,  so  desirable  as  indicating  a  proba- 
bility of  tapping  subterranean  streams  of  water  under  pressure.  On 
the  other  band,  tbe  location  of  the  extensive  Harput  plain,  at  tbe  base 
of  the  lofty  Taurus  range,  largely  composed  of  limestone,  would  in 
itself  offer  a  favorable  factor. 


To  further  tbe  direct  importation  of  American  goods,  especially 
along  the  lines  indicated  above,  an  "American  agency  tor  eastern 
Turkey"  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  consulate,  been  organized  here. 
The  manager,  who  resided  for  several  years  in  America,  is  the  author- 
ized representative  of  several  large  manufacturing  houses  there,  and 
is  in  active  correspondence  with  other  firms  in  order  to  introduce  their 
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wares  into  this  district  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  local  dealers  and 
consumers  the  merits  and  advantages  of  American  standard  goods  and 
labor-saving  devices.  There  is  every  indication  that  this  undertaking 
will  develop  into  a  valuable  means  of  securing  the  entrance  of  Ameri- 
can commodities  under  favorable  conditions,  and  of  building  up  a  per- 
manent market.  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  work  of  the  agency  to 
the  other  la^e  cities  in  this  and  adjoining  vilsvete. 


Id  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  above  agency,  as  well  as  to 
enable  local  dealers  to  enter  directly  into  relations  with  American 
houses,  a  large  room  in  the  consulate  bos  been  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  commercial  museum.  All  samples  forwarded  by  American  houses 
are  neatly  displayed  and  provided  with  labels  in  English,  Turkish,  and 
Armenian,  giving  net  prices  and  cost  of  transportion,  with  necessary 
information.  It  is  hoped  that  this  exhibit  will  grow  to  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  enabling  the  dealers  and  consumers  of  this  region  to  become 
familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  American  products.  The  staff  of  the 
consulate  will  spare  no  pains  in  furthering  the  interests  of  those  who 
seek  to  enter  these  markets,  and  in  paving  the  way  for  tentative  and 
more  permanent  business  relations. 


Many  American  trade  and  technical  journals  are  kept  regularly  on 
tile  at  the  consulate,  and  are  brought  constantlv  to  the  attention  of 
visitors.  The  large  number  of  persons  here  who  are  familiar  with 
English  facilitates  the  oae  of  these  journab,  especially  of  their  adver- 
tising columns. 


During  the  nine  months  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  this  consulate, 
ended  October  SI,  1901,  the  following  was  the  declared  value  of  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States: 

Rnfts  and  embroideriee t366. 69 

SKuease  caaings  ( sheep' b  inteetiaee) 1,142.94 

Goatskine 42.76 

Lambekma 15.75 

Tauniiig  powder 2.68 

Total 1,669.82 


In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  there  are  excellent  opportunities 
for  gradually  building  up  a  reliable  market  for  American  goods  in  this 
consular  district. 

The  favoring  conditions  are: 

First.  There  is  an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  cheap  products 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  even  England,  which  have  come  to  this 
market. 

Second.  There  is  great  confidence  in  Americao  integrity  and  in  the 
quality  of  American  wares.  CjOOqIc 
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Third.  The  large  emigration  f  i-om  this  district  is  almost  exclusively 
to  America.  The  many  returned  emigrants  bring  back  a.  taste  for 
American  commodities  and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  direct  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Fourth.  No  European  house  or  agency  has  yet  been  established 
hero.  The  only  existing  ^encies  are  those  opened  during  the  past 
few  months,  for  American  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  ^ricultural 
machinery,  and  life  insm-ance. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  the  following: 

First.  The  high  freight  rates  and  the  delay  in  receiving  consign- 
ments, due  to  ^)  the  distance  from  the  seacoaat  and  (2)  the  lack  of 
direct  sea  communication  with  the  United  States. 

Second,  The  length  of  time  required  for  correspondence.  Two 
months  elapse  before  receiving  the  response  to  a  letter  sent  to  New 
York. 

Third.  The  diminishing  supply  of  cash  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
due  to  the  unfortunate  ISnancial  condition  of  the  Empire. 

Fourth.  The  unsettled  state  of  credits,  following  the  rude  shock  to 
the  commercial  class  of  the  region  during  the  massacres  of  1895. 

Success  in  gaining  a  controlling  and  permanent  foothold  in  the 
market  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  following  factors: 

First.  The  establishment  of  direct  regular  freight  lines  from 
America  to  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Second.  Abundant  use  of  samples  of  the  articles  fitted  for  this 
market,  as  indicated  above;  utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  commercial 
museum  at  this  consulate. 

Third.  The  employment,  for  different  lines  of  merchandise,  of 
competent  local  agent>^  who  have  resided  in  America,  have  a  com- 
mand of  English,  and  are  familiar,  both  with  American  business 
methods  and  with  the  local  needs,  commercial  customs,  and  conditions 
of  credit. 

Fourth.  The  sending  of  wide-awake  American  traveling  agents,  well 
equipped  with  samples,  who  can  study  the  general  commercial  field, 
establish  subagencies,  and  stimulate  direct  trade  relations. 

Fifth.  Still  Better,  the  establishment  at  both  Diarbekir  and  Harput 
of  agencies,  conducted  by  enei^etic,  aggressive  Americans,  who  can 
promptly  and  effectively  take  advantage  of  existing  trade  conditions, 
and  direct  the  general  commercial  movement.  These  centers  offer  a 
good  field  for  young  men  combining  linguistic  talent  with  business 
ability. 

Sixth.  Above  all,  a  rigid  adherence  to  honest  workmanship  and  good 
materials  in  all  American  wares  which  enter  this  market. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  thus  far,  the  personal  equRtdon  of  a 
German,  English,  or  other  foreign  trader  is  totally  unknown  in  Uiese 
provinces.  Whether  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  in  the  near 
future  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  plans  attributed  to  European  powers, 
especially  to  Germany,  to  capture  the  commerce  of  Mesopotiunia  and 
Asia  Minor.  What  is  certain  is  that  competent,  live  American  traders 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  now  to  establish  themselves  in  this 
region  and  ^in  such  a  foothold  that  serious  competition  in  the  future 
wiU  become  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 

Thomas  H.  NoBJOSf^Qmmd. 

Hakput,  October  m,  1901.  GoO<5lc 
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The  usual  i-ainfall  in  this  country  is  from  25  to  30  inches.  Twenty- 
five  inches  is  necessary  to  secure  good  crops;  if  it  is  IS  inches  or  leas, 
the  harvest  b  sure  to  oe  a  poor  one.  Last  season,  only  about  14  inches 
of  rain  fell.  After  the  last  week  in  January,  there  was  practically 
no  rain,  and  the  drought  was  disastrous  alike  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community.  The  lack  of  rain  was  most  seriously  felt  in 
the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  say  from  Nablous  (Shechem)  south  to 
the  desert,  a  distance  of  60  to  80  miles,  and  from  Jaffa  and  the  sea- 
coast  eastward  across  Judea,  the  Jordan  Valley,  and  the  great  plateau 
beyond  the  Jordan  as  far  as  the  desert.  North  of  Nablous,  the  rain- 
fall was  greater  and  the  crops  were  better.  The  crops  tJbat  suflFered 
most  severely  were  wheat  and  barley,  there  being  only  half  a  crop  of 
each,  and  in  some  sections  less  than  half.  As  a  result,  (here  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  suffering.  The  people,  however,  endure  the  hard  con- 
ditions with  a  fortitude  that  is  simply  amazing.  The  summer  crops 
have  done  fairly  well,  that  is,  those  which  reouire  very  little  rain  or 
irrigation,  such  as  durra  (oriental  maize),  melons,  sesame,  etc.  The 
greatest  suffering  is  among  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  At  tirst,  there 
waf  a  stubble  growth  on  the  plains,  but  even  this  finally  disappeared. 
The  fields  looked  as  if  they  had  been  swept,  so  bare  were  they  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  dried  grass  or  straw.  Many  cattle  have  died, 
while  others  have  been  driven  to  the  north  by  their  owners,  who  hope 
to  find  better  pastures  there.  Good  milk  is  not  to  be  bad,  and  the 
meat  (beef  and  mutton)  offered  for  sale  is  unfit  for  consumption. 

WATEK   FAMINE. 

Early  in  the  spring,  there  was  practically  a  water  famine,  and  skins 
of  water  brought  fabulous  prices.  Private  cisterns  were  exhausted, 
and  those  built  for  supplying  water  for  the  market  were  not  available, 
as  the  owners  were  holding  them  expecting  to  reap  a  still  richer 
harvest.  The  suppiiy  from  what  is  known  as  The  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin  was  ver>-  limited,  owing  to  some  break  in  the  deep  underground 
natural  canals  which  feed  it.  By  a  considerable  outlav  of  money  and 
labor,  however,  trenches  were  cut  in  the  earth  and  the  leaks  discovered 
and  repaired.  The  price  of  a  skin  of  water  fell  at  once  to  one-third 
the  former  value.  Tnese  repairs  afforded  some  relief,  but  the  fountain 
at  best  was  never  adequate  for  supplying  a  large  number  of  people. 
At  this  time,  Mr.  Bonnafous,  the  president  of  the  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem 
Hailroad,  generously  offered  to  brmg  water  in  tank  cars  from  a  certain 
unfailing  spring  6  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem  and  deliver  it  to 
everybody  at  a  fixed  nominal  price.  After  his  arrangements  were 
completed,  water  good  for  drinking  and  household  purposes  was  fur- 
nished at  the  rate  of  5  gallons  for  1  cent  at  the  railroad  reservoir, 
and  the  same  quantity  for  2  cents  if  delivered  in  the  town  half  a  mile 
or  more  distant.  The  inhabitants  never  before  (at  this  season  of  the 
year)  had  such  good  water  to  drink,  and  the  diseases  (chiefly  fevers) 
which  always  marked  the  end  of  the  summer  have  this  year  prevailed 
only  in  a  mild  form.  To  the  soldiers,  the  Jews,  and  the  poorer  classes 
ID  general,  and  also  to  many  familie-s  that  are  fairly  well  to  do,  tbia 
supply  has  been  a  great  boon. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  citv  and  country  have  been  generally  healthy  daring  the  past 
year,  Triui  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  that  swept  over 
the  province  last  winter  and  carried  off  thousands  of  victims.  Very 
few  Europeans,  however,  suffered.  It  prevailed  mostly  among  Moham- 
medans and  Jews.  Vaccination  is  now  compulsory;  a  few  years  since, 
it  was  anknovn.  There  are  multitudes,  nowever,  who  escape  or 
neglect  this  precaution.  '      ' 

QUAOANTINE. 

Strict  quarantine  has  been  enforced  against  Egypt  since  May,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  commerce  and  travel.  It  is  still  in  force,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  pi-ospect  of  its  removal.  The  universal 
feeling  among  the  intelligent  classes  is  that  this  quarantine  is  both 
arbitrary  and  useless.  At  no  time  has  there  been  anypl^ue  in  £^pt 
that  ueed  cause  anxiety  or  alarm. 

OIL   ENGINES. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  oil,  or  rather  gas,  engines  have 
been  introduced  for  raising  water  in  the  orange  gardens  of  Jaffa. 
About  70  of  these  engines  are  now  at  work  there,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  set  up  within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  months.  A  few  come 
from  EDgland,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  are  made  in  Coloffne,  Ger- 
many. The  engines  vary  in  size  from  3  to  10  horsepower,  1  believe 
that  only  one  of  a  larger  size  (16  horsepower)  has  been  set  up,  and 
that  was  for  a  mill.  The  larger  the  engine,  the  less  in  proportion  is 
its  original  coat.  For  example,  if  a  3  horsepower  engine,  set  up, 
costs  aoout  $375,  one  of  5  horsepower  will  cost  about  §H)0,  and  one 
of  10  horsepower  about  $700.  Toe  old  and  time-honored  wav  of  rais- 
ing water  is  by  means  of  great  wooden  wheels  turned  by  camela,  mules, 
or  donkeys,  with  small  buckets  attached  to  an  endless  band,  bv  which 
the  water  was  hoisted  to  a  reservoir.  Only  a  part  of  the  water  brought 
up  ever  reached  the  reservoir;  the  rest  fell  back  into  the  well.  The 
process  was  crude  and  very  slow,  and  it  required  a  long  time  to  nuse 
water  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  garden. 

The  gas  engines  have  given  satisfactory  results,  althongh  the  field 
for  their  employment  is  limited,  there  being  but  400  gardens  in  Jaffa, 
and  many  conservative  owners  refusing  to  abandoD  old  customs  for 
the  new. 

ORANQE   CBOF. 

Last  year's  orange  crop  was  only  middling  and  was  valued  at  about 
$500,000,  In  a  gwd  season,  however,  this  figure  is  greatly  increased. 
Most  of  the  fruit  was  consumed  locally,  although  about  300,000  boxes 
were  shipped  abroad,  chiefly  to  Eng^nd.  At  the  present  writing,  it 
is  impossible  to  approximate  next  season's  crop. 

EEAPIHG  AND  HABVESTING  MAOHIKEB. 

During  the  past  few  years,  several  reaping  and  mowing  Tnachines 
have  been  introduced  into  Palestine^  exclusively  by  Germans  and  b^ 
Jews  who  live  la  the  Jewish  colonies.    The  natives  never  use  tlus 
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kind  of  labor-esving  appliances.  These  machines  all  come  from  the 
McConnick  Company,  Chicago,  which  hae  an  agent  at  Haifa.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  of  what  are  called  the  "  Daisy  "  reaper  in  use,  also 
two  reapers  and  binders  and  one  mowing  machine.  There  is  no  grass 
in  the  country  except  in  a  few  fields  in  the  German  colony  of  Sarona, 
north  of  Jaffa,  where  hay  is  raised  for  cattle.  The  "Daisy"  reaper 
costs  from  $90  to  $100;  tne  reaper  and  binder,  $240,  and  the  mowing 
machine,  $60. 

FLODB. 

The  effort  to  introduce  American  flour  into  Palestine  has  not  been 
successful.  One  merchant,  a  baker,  sent  an  order  for  150  sacks  of 
flour  of  100  kilos,  or  220  pounds,  each.  It  was  six  months  befoi-e  the 
flour  reached  Jerusalem  and  the  freight  was  not  far  from  $100.  The 
terms  of  payment  were  rather  hard  for  the  merchant — ninety  days— and 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  money  for  three  months  more  before  he  received 
the  flour.  Three  kinds  of  flour  were  ordered,  and  the  dearest  proved 
to  bo  the  least  desirable.     On  this  quality,  the  purchaser  lost  money. 

In  all  the  coast  towns  of  this  country,  the  climate  is  so  moist  that 
flour  will  keep  but  a  short  time.  American  families  have  found  this 
to  their  sorrow.  The  climate  of  Jerusalem  is  very  damp  in  winter 
and  very  hot  in  summer,  and  if  American  flour  is  to  be  used  here,  it 
must  reach  the  purchaser  very  soon  after  it  is  ground  and  be  con- 
sumed immediately.  No  family  buys  more  than  a  few  pounds  of 
flour  at  a  time. 

France  and  Russia  can  place  flour  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  in 
this  countrr  in  two  weeks  after  it  leaves  the  mills  in  Marseilles  on 
Odessa,  and  under  such  conditions  there  is  little  chance  of  Americans 
competing  with  these  two  nations. 

UFB   INSUBANOE   COMPANIES. 

The  Mutual  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies are  doing  a  small  business  here.  They  have  been  established 
but  a  few  years,  say  two  to  four.  The  head  offices  are  in  Paris,  and  I 
am  informed  that  all  litigations  must  be  settled  by  French  law.  I  can 
see  how  such  an  arrangement  would  not  always  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  American  companies  and  their  patrons.  No  Moslems  and  almost 
no  resident  Europeans  become  insured;  the  clients  are  Christians 
(Syrians  or  Armenians)  and  Jews.  In  Palestine,  something  over  100 
have  been  insured  in  the  New  York  Life  and  25  or  more  in  the  New 
York  Mutual.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
try encourage  people  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  the  idea  of  life 
insurance  as  a  means  for  such  provision  is  quite  new  to  Orientals  and 
they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  chance  with  eagerness.  Moreover, 
90  or  96  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  poor  that  they  can  not  pos- 
sibly afford  it 

CAfiBIAQE  BOADS. 

In  June  last,  I  reported  that  a  carri^^  road  had  been  constructed 
between  Jerusalem  and  Bireb,  9  miles  north  of  this  city,  on  the  route 
to  Nablous  and  Damascus.'  After  some  delay,  the  order  (such  an 
order  must  always  emanate  from  Constantinople)  for  the  construction 
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of  the  second  section — Bireh  to  Sinjil  (St.  Gilea),  10  milea — has  been 
issued  and  work  is  already  begun.  This  being  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  of  the  country,  both  for  native  traffic  and  for  travelers, 
the  importance  of  the  work  is  simply  iucalculabte.  The  saoie  con- 
tractor, an  Armenian,  who  built  the  first  section  from  Jerusalem  to 
Bireh,  is  building  the  second. 

CXJBIHERCIAL  TRAVELERS,  ETC. 

A  few  years  since,  no  commercial  travelers  came  to  Palestine,  but 
now  as  raanv  as  60  or  70  ai-rive  every  year.  Probably  the  majority 
are  from  Italy,  tiermanv,  and  France,  but  a  considerable  number  come 
also  from  Austria  and  England. 

Russia  has  a  line  of  steamers  running  regularly  to  all  Syrian  ports. 
The  same  is  true  of  France  and  Austria,  and  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  America  has  no  steam- 
ers that  touch  here  even  occasionally.  I  have  made  this  last  statement 
in  previous  reports  and  it  has  been  denied,  but  it  is  the  fact  neverthe- 
less.' Unless  American  goods  can  be  brought  direct  to  this  market, 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  the  six  rival 
nations  which  ship  direct  to  the  consumers  and  send  agents  to  display 
their  goods.  American  wares,  for  the  most  part,  are  recognized  as 
superior  in  quality,  but  superior  quality  means  a  higher  price.  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  and  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  send  cheap  goods, 
which  find  a  ready  sale. 

■rrpEWRITIKG  MACHINES. 

I  was  ut^ed,  some  time  ago,  by  a  certain  firm  in  the  United  States 
manufacturing  these  machines,  to  recommend  someone  who  would  act 
as  their  agent  here.  I  took  pains  to  find  such  a  person,  one  whom 
I  knew  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  put  him  in  communication 
with  the  firm.  The  young  man  worked  faithfully,  secured  several 
orders,  with  several  others  that  were  conditional,  and  sent  for  the 
machines.  To  his  sunirise  and  cht^in,  the  firm  wrote  that  unless  the 
money  accompanied  the  orders,  they  could  not  send  the  machines,  and 
f urUier,  that  otherwise  they  could  not  employ  hioi  as  their  agent. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  in  other  reports,  namely, 
that  many  iirms  do  not  cooperate  with  consuls  in  their  efforts  to  intro- 
duce American  goods.  In  fact,  I  have  seldom  found  a  firm  that  bad 
any  desire  to  build  up  a  business  here,  but  1  have  found  very  many 
whose  notion  of  business  is  to  sit  in  an  office,  receive  cash  orders,  give 
instructions  to  their  shipper  to  send  so  many  goods  to  such  a  place,  and 
give  themselves  no  further  concern  in  the  matter.  This  apparently  is 
the  modem  idea  of  "building  up  a  business."  It  is  not  encouia^ng 
to  consuls  who  are  doi^  all  in  their  power  to  introduce  American 
manufactures  abroad.  U  seems  to  me  that  goods  should  be  displayed 
in  the  difi'erent  countries,  and  that  a  live  agent  should  be  sent  with 
them  to  convince  purchasers  of  their  advantages. 

A    WORD  ABOUT  POSTAGE. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  at  the  consulate  from  manufac- 
turers  and  business  firms  in  America,  urging  me  to  introduce  their 
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ffoods,  not  1  per  cent  contain  stamps  for  return  "poet&^e.  In  many 
instances,  a  letter  will  have  onlv  a  2-cent  stamp  on  it,  in  which  case 
I  am  obliged  to  pay  10  cents  before  I  can  get  it  out  of  the  post-office, 
and  an  at&itioDal  5  cents  for  my  reply  thereto. 

POST-OFFICES. 

There  are  in  this  city  of  60,000  inhabitants  five  poat^ffices — Atls- 
trian,  German,  French,  Itussian,  and  Turkish.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment does  not  allow  any  mail  matter  but  its  own  to  be  carried  by  train, 
hence  the  mail  of  the  rour  other  nations  goes  and  comes  by  w^on. 
The  steamers  touch  at  Jaffa  early  in  the  morning  and  the  mail  wagons 
reach  Jerusalem  two  or  more  houis  before  the  Turkish  mail  arrives  by 
train,  as  the  train  does  not  leave  Jaffa  until  after  midday. 

The  new  Turkish  postage  stamps  (issued  during  the  past  summer) 
are  so  crowded  with  writing  and  ornamentation  that  the  n^urei)  denot- 
ing the  denomination  are  nearly  obscured.  Moreover,  there  is  one 
kind  for  inland  postage  and  another  for  foreign.  These  are  similar  in 
color,  but  the  inland  stamp  has  on  it  certain  writing  which  is  not  on 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  however,  and 
there  is  frequent  confusion  and  loss. 

OEMEKAL  OBSEBVATiaNS. 

The  restrictions  against  Jews  coming  to  this  country  nre  severe,  and 
in  fact,  very  few  Jews  have  arrived  here  for  five  or  six  years  past.  A 
large  number  of  Jews,  including,  however,  only  a  small  percent- 
iigeof  American  Jews,  left  Palestine  during  the  past  year,  one  steamer 
taking  away  no  less  than  26  families.  They  ^o  to  Egypt,  to  the  Sudan, 
to  Aiistralia,  to  Canada,  and  to  the  United  States,  bince  the  Roths- 
childs, two  oi'  more  years  ago,  withdrew  their  subsidies  f  i-om  the  Jewish 
colonists,  many  of  them  have  become  restle.9s  and  have  gone  elsewhere. 
The  general  poverty  of  the  country  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
earn  a  living  here,  and  they  are  anxious  to  get  away. 

At  a  few  places — say,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Bethlehem — 
there  arc  signs  of  prosperity,  due  chiefly  to  foreign  influences,  but 
throughout  the  country  the  condition  of  things  is  the  opposite  of 
encouraging,  and  the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  disneartened. 

The  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railroad,  54  miles  in  length  (narrow  gauge), 
after  many  struggles  and  after  reducing  its  expenditures  to  the  lowest 
po-ssible  figure,  has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  been  paying  a  small 
dividend.  During  the  present  year,  the  dividend  was  larger  than 
before. 

America  leads  all  other  nations  combined  in  the  number  of  travelers 
visiting  Palestine,  there  being  last  year  not  far  from  1,200.  A  dis- 
tinction is  always  made  between  trnvelers  or  touri.sts  and  pilgrims. 
Of  thepilgi'ims,  the  pastseasonbrought  12,000  or  13,000  to  Jerusalem. 
Russia  sends  the  largest  number — 7,000  to  8,000.  Pilgrims  are  pro- 
vided for  in  pilgrim  nouses,  hospices,  and  convents,  wbile  the  hotels 
and  tourist  companies  take  care  of  the  traveler.  The  former  come 
also  from  Kgypt,  North  Africa,  Greece,  the  isknds  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Turkey,  Armenia,  and  Central  Asia,  The  revenue  from  these 
travelers  and  pilgrims  is  simply  inunense. 

SsLAH  Mebbill,  Oonstd, 

Jbbdsalem,  November,  1901. 
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The  past  year  may  be  conuidered  an  average  one  for  commerce  in 
this  consular  district,  unmarked  by  featm-cs  of  special  interest. 

Durin?  the  last  nine  years,  I  tiave,  I  think,  covered  in  my  annual 
reports  the  important  pointfi  in  regard  to  trade  in  this  region,  and 
abont  the  same  suggestions  have  been  repeated  year  after  year.  Other 
consuls  in  this  country  have  done  the  same,  ana  one  finds  a  marked  uni- 
formity of  opinion  expressed  in  the  reports  on  commerce  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Takmg  the  statements  for  the  last  five  years,  1  have  prepai-ed  the 
following  summary,  which  presente  the  most  important  facta  in  r^ard 
to  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  while  it  can  not  claim  originality, 
it  has  the  more  important  element  of  combined  authority: 

1.  There  are  no  official  statistics  available  for  s  commercial  report. 

2.  American  goods  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  this  country. 

3.  Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  is  slowly 
increasing. 

4.  The  people  of  this  country  are  poor,  and  goods  must  be  cheap. 

5.  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  uiould  study  the  t«atea 
and  requirements  of  the  people. 

6.  They  should  have  their  own  commercial  ^^ents  here. 

7.  Circulars  and  catalogues,  especially  those  in  English,  are  of  little 
value  in  this  country. 

8.  Transshipments  and  middlemen's  chaises  add  largely  to  the  cost 
of  goods. 

9.  A  regular  direct  line  of  steamships  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey  is  of  the  first  necessity  to  ouild  up  trade  here. 

10.  Samples  should  be  sent  for  exhibitioD  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Turkey. 

11.  Oriental  merchants  expect  and  obtain  from  one  to  six  montbs' 
credit. 

12.  Prices  and  measures  should  be  given  in  terms  comprehended 
here. 

13.  Goods  should  be  well  packed. 

14.  They  should  be  exactly  like  the  samples  submitted. 

'Hie  consuls  have  frequently  mentioned  the  articles  of  American 
manufacture  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  sell  best  in  this  country. 
I  have  arranged  these  articles  in  the  following  list: 

Cotton  goods — sheetings,  twills,  and  prints;  hardware — screws, 
hinges,  locks,  etc.;  agricultural  implements;  tools,  carpenters'  and 
blacEsmiths';  pumps,  nand  and  wind;  fiour,  at  seaports;  boots  and 
shoes,  men's  and  women's;  furniture,  chiefly  at  seaports;  watches, 
large,  cheap  silver;  bicycles,  low  priced;  clocks,  small  or  cheap; 
paper — cigarette,  stationery,  and  printing;  nails,  wire:  saddlery; 
windmills;  canned  goods;  cutlery;  lamps,  petroleum;  petroleum  stores; 
paints,  prepared  for  inside  work;  cotton  thread  and  yarn;  carriage 
spriniis;  rubber  overshoes;  crockery;  hand  and  foot  power  wood 
machines;  leather. 

Any  United  States  firm  that  wishes  to  develop  trade  in  this  country 
may  find  in  the  above  summary  the  whole  problem  reduced  to  ite 
simplest  terms.    The  consuls  are  ready  to  assist  the  merchants  by 
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furnishing  detailed  information  on  any  special  sahject,  and  they  are 
more  than  pleased  when  American  merchants  show  a  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent desire  to  assist  them  in  building  up  our  commerce  in  Asia  Minor. 

AQEIOULTnaAL   APPARATUS. 

This  country  is  slowly  awakening  to  the  desirability  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  tiie  necessity  of  obtaining  improved  forms  of  manufactures. 
In  the  regions  near  the  coast,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  modern 
agricultural  implements.  At  Samsoun  and  Amassia,  there  is  already 
quite  a  trade  in  plows  and  small  farming  implements.  A  few  reapem 
are  being  sold.  The  indications  are  ttiat  there  will  soon  be  a  large 
demand  for  the  cheaper  and  moat  necessary  agricultural  implements. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  corn  shellers,  and  I  i^lieve  that  five  hundred 
could  be  sold  next  year,  if  they  were  simple,  cheap,  and  adapted  to  the 
bmall  corn  of  this  country.  A  thousand  plows  are  wanted  at  once. 
Threshing  machines  are  needed  also,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  a  cheap 
machine  that  will  cut  and  ciTish  the  straw  thoroughly  with  a  two-horse 
treadmill. 

Anotiier  desirable  machine  is  a  small,  cheap  mill  with  which  the 
poorvill^^  people  living  a  long  way  from  any  flour  establishment  can 
grind  their  wheat.  They  do  not  want  fine  flour,  and  prefer  the  whole 
wheat. 

Files,  saws,  and  wood-carving  tools  are  also  in  demand. 

MiLO  A.  Jbwett,  Conaid. 

SivAS,  October  S8,  1901. 


SMTKNA. 

The  commerce  of  Smyrna  is  worth  serious  consideration.  European 
countries  have  been  i-eapiog  a  rich  harvest  in  the  Levant  for  many 
years,  and  the  Smyrna  district  has  been  well  to  the  fore  in  the  ever- 
mcreasing  demand  for  European  products.  Smyrna  is  the  distribu- 
ting point  for  almost  the  entire  Turkish  archipelago,  besides  being 
the  general  trading  center  of  Asia  Minor.  The  people  in  the  neigh- 
boring islands  are  gradually  awakening  to  the  necessities  of  modern 
civilization.  The  two  lines  of  railway  leading  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  250  miles  east  and  southeast,  tap  a  ri^  agricultural  district 
where  3,000,000  people  use  machine-noveu  cloth  but  still  wear  hand- 
made shoes.  Many  of  these  people  are  buying  modem  plows  and  hoes, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  land  is  turned  over  with  a  2-tined 
home-mi^e  spade  and  the  forked  limb  of  a  tree  used  as  a  plow. 
Wheat  is  threshed  with  a  flail  on  a  smooth,  bard  bit  of  ground,  and  is 
separated  from  the  chaff  by  being  thrown  into  the  air.  There  are, 
however,  about  20  steam  threshing  machines  operating  In  the  Smyrna 
district.  Notwithstanding  the  primitive  methods  of  cultivation,  good 
crops  of  cei-tain  cereals  are  raised.  Fei'tilizers  are  rarely  employed, 
ana  the  same  land  is  replanted  each  year  in  the  same  grain. 

This  district  managed  to  produce  during  the  last  twelve  months 
goods  of  a  value  of  121,000,000  in  excess  of  its  requirements,  this 
figure  i-epresenting  the  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1901,    Tae  yield  of  figs  was  an  average  one,  but  the  prices  were 
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exceptionally  good,    Baisiaa  were  not  found  in  their  usual  abundance, 
but  the  rise  in  price  largely  made  up  for  the  deficit 

There  were  good  crops  of  opium,  tobacco,  and  valonia,  a  fair  yield 
of  olives  and  olive  oil,  and  good  barvestfi  of  licorice  root,  barley, 
sesame,  wine,  and  wool. 

Theemery  mineshavebeen  worked  to  their  full  capacity.  Shipments 
of  antimony  and  chrome  were  almost  up  to  the  average.  This  has  put 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  money  into  circulation  in  the  distr:ct, 
and  makes  possible  an  increase  in  imports.  European  manufac- 
turers, realizing  the  opportunity,  are  stocking  the  Levant  market  with 
their  products,  and  will  doubtless  reap  their  reward,  Belgium  has 
practically  crowded  England  out  of  the  iron  market,  but  in  order  to 
gain  her  end  is  selling  iron  at  a  loss  of  nearly  2  shillings  (48  cents) 
per  ton, 

TEAN8POBTATION,  TABIFF,  ETC. 

The  burning  question  for  American  exporters  is  that  of  transporta- 
tion. Our  goods  set  the  pace  in  quality  the  world  over,  and  the 
domains  of  the  Sultan  are  no  exception.  The  United  States  can  and 
does  make  better  goods  for  the  same  money  than  Europe,  but  in  onler 
to  ship  these  goods  a  long  distance  and  sell  them  at  the  same  price  as 
those  "made  in  Germany,"  we  must  have  transportation  facilities. 
Concerted  action  of  some  sort  in  regard  to  transportation  is  imperative. 
We  not  only  have  no  direct  communication,  but  we  have  no  general 
route  from  New  York  to  the  Levant.*  American  goods  coming  to  Tur- 
key are  transshipped  at  Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg,  Naples,  or  Genoa. 
Scattered  over  so  many  different  routes,  the  shipments  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  get  the  effectual  assistance  of  any  one  line  of  transport.  The 
delay  in  transshipment  frequently  amounts  to  months,  and  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  discouri^rement  of  many  shippers,  who  go  uo  further  than 
the  sample  order.  During  the  last  eight  months,  theMessageries  Mari- 
tinies  Steamship  Company  has  made  weekly  sailings  fi-om  Genoa  to 
Smyrna,  and  goods  from  America  via  Genoa  have  been  known  to  come 
through  in  five  weeks.  The  freight  rates  average  about  the  same  over 
all  the  lines;  therefore  the  quickest  is  the  best.  Freight  rates  from 
New  York  to  Smyrna  are  from  $i  to  $7  per  ton.  Customs  dues  are 
8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  this  is  generally  increased  to  10  percent 
by  the  exaction  of  porterage,  lighterage,  translation,  and  examination 
fees.  The  quay  dues  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  articles.  Quay 
charges  on  a  few  of  the  prmcipal  imports,  as  noted  below,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  schedule: 

Alcohol per  32  gallons-  10.08 

Cotton  goods perhnQdredweight..      ,03i 

Coal .per  ton..      .08 

Iron per  hundredweight..      .Oil 

Paper do 051 

Petroleum percaae..      .OOJ 

Kce per  bag..      .03 

Sugar perhuadredweigbt..      .03| 

Woolen  goods do 06| 

Many  articles  are  prohibited  altogether,  such  as  firearms  (except 
shotguns),  powder  and  shot,  cartridges,  salt  (except  by  special  order), 
patent  niedtcines,  American  pork,  all  electrical  appliances,  ete. 

■Bee  Advance  Sheets  No.  1308,  AprU  6,  1902. 
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BANKINO   FACILITIKS. 

Thero  are  in  Smyrna  branches  of  the  Credit  Lyonnaise,  having  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  aod  of  the  Banque  Imperiale  Ottoman,  wiw  a 
capital  of  J50,000,000.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  American  con- 
nections, and  their  rating  can  easily  be  obtained.  Exchange  varies 
between  1  and  2  per  cent.  Currency  is  generally  Turkish,  being  the 
gold  pound,  value  about  (4.40;  the  half  ana  quarter  pound,  value  $2.20 
and  fl.lO,  respectively;  the  Turkish  silver  aollar,  or  "medjid,"  value 
.815  cent;  Turkish  silver  quarter  dollar,  value  20  cents;  the  silver 
2-ptBst6r  piece,  8  cents;  1  piaster,  4  cents;  and  the" metallique"  cop- 
per, 1  cent  Silver  change  is  scarce  and  always  at  a  premium. 
Foreign  gold  circutatea  in  large  amounts,  particularly  the  French  10 
and  20  franc  pieces,  and  the  English  pound  sterling. 

TELEORAPS   AND   POSTAL  FACIUTIES. 

There  is  cable  connection  with  European  and  all  other  cities;  the 
service  is  efficient,  but  the  Government  restrictions  prevent  the  use 
of  a  commercial  cipher. 

There  are  in  Smyrna  French,  English,  Austrian,  and  German  post- 
offices,  besides  the  native  Turkish  office.  All  the  large  foreign  offices 
have  arrangements  with  the  steamship  companies  for  carrying  their 
mails  under  their  own  governmental  seal:  the  bulk  of  the  commercial 
correspondence  is  carried  on  through  tne  Turkish  post.  Accidents 
are  not  infrequent,  and  many  postal  articles,  such  as  catalogues  and 
newspapers,  never  reach  their  destination.  The  press  censor  is  par- 
ticularly severe  with  foreign  newspapers,  and  few  of  them  find  entiy^ 
unless  addressed  to  a  consul  or  sent  through  one  of  the  establishea 
foreign  post-offices.  A  parcels-pmt  system  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  assisting  trade.  The  freight  rate  on  samples  is  almost  prohib- 
itive. Several  European  Governments  have  parcels-post  service  with 
Turkey,  and  through  one  of  these  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
conveying  parcels  Between  the  United  States  and  this  country. 

PATENT  tAWS  AND   TSADE-MABS8. 

Patent  protection  in  Turkey  consiste  of  an  order,  or  "  irade,"  from 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  to  prevent  a  certain  article  being  duplicated; 
violations,  however,  are  frequent.  A  certain  American  finn,  which 
annually  ships  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  muslin  to  Turkev, 
obtained  an  Imperial  irade  some  years  since  sanctioning  its  trade-mark; 
since  then,  three  separate  counterfeits  of  this  mark  have  been  made  in 
Smyrna  alone,  but  in  each  instance  the  firm  was  able  to  get  the  infringe- 
ment stopped,  without,  however,  obtaining  further  satisfaction.  In 
general,  an  irade  will  be  found  of  value  to  anyone  desiring  to  push  a 
certain  brand  of  goods.  An  American  trade-mark  is  protected  from 
counterfeit  only  when  it  carries  the  Imperial  sanction.  An  American 
manufacturer  of  sewing  machines,  whose  output  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  throughout  the  world,  introduced  his  product  into  Turkey 
a  few  years  since.  The  local  manager  procured  an  irade  protecting 
the  trade-mark,  and  started  to  do  business  on  the  American  plan  or 
monthly  payments.  *  Alarge  business  sprangupandnearlyeveryother 
sewing  machine  was  crow(&d  out  of  the  manet.  In  this  lustaoce,  t^e 
H.  Doc  820 68 
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Imperial  irade  was  of  great  assistance  in  collecting  the  monthly  pay- 
meot^  and  in  recovering  the  machine  in  case  of  nonpayment  It  ia 
generally  understood  now  that  the  machines  are  made  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  though  they  still  bear  the  Ajnerican  trade-mark. 


The  European  manufacturers  have  set  a  bad  precedent  in  the  matter 
of  credits,  and  are  now  gradually  cutting  down  the  time  limit.  This 
is  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  many  customers  are  placing  their  new 
orders  in  other  hands.  The  Germans  have  found  that  their  nine 
months'  credit  usually  meant  an  extension  to  eighteen,  and  as  their 
goods  are  now  introduced,  they  no  longer  offer  the  advantageous  terms 
of  three  years  ago.  Smyrna  merchants  invariably  ask  cash  agunst 
documents  f.  o.  b.,  and  they  will  learn  to  give  the  same  in  return.  It 
is  slow  work  for  American  manufacturers  to  push  their  goods,  in  view 
of  the  combined  disadvantages  of  gi'eat  distance,  irregular  means  of 
transportation,  and  short  credits.  But  as  our  products  luways  lead  the 
way  m  merit,  we  are  sure  to  win  in  the  long  run.  I  believe  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  American  firms  to  abandon  the  position  they 
have  taken,  of  requiring  cash  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The  only  instance 
in  which  they  can  give  credit  is  when  their  representative  is  sent  to 
establish  agencies  or  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  capabilities  of  the 
local  house  with  whom  they  propose  doing  business.  There  are  no 
commercial  agencies  here  of  any  reliability,  and  in  Turkey  almost  any 
irresponsible  adventurer  can  get  good  references. 

DOCKINQ  rACIUTIEB. 

Smyrna  has  a  stone  quay  protecting  the  entire  water  front  of  the 
city.  Opposite  the  business  quarter  there  is  an  inner  harbor,  pro- 
tected from  the  open  roadstead,  which  has  an  average  depth  of  6 
fathoms.  Ships  of  three  to  five  thousand  tons  frequently  enter  this 
harbor  and  tie  up  alongside  of  the  quay.  Loading  and  unloading  are 
done  directly  on  the  quay,  and  by  means  of  lighters.  Steamers  trans- 
fer cargoes  at  the  late  of  300  to  500  tons  per  day.  Laborei's  employed 
in  loadmg  receive  50  cents  to  ?1;  the  boss  stevedore,  (2  to  (2.50  per 
day.  Lighters  cost  20  francs  ($3.86)  per  day.  Port  dues,  1,000  tons 
and  upward,  are  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  ton.  Light  dues,  800  tons 
and  up,  are  IJ-  cent)  per  ton.  Berthing  dues  are  ^.75  for  mooring 
and  unmooring  in  dock;  shifting  rate, $1.86;  towing  rates,  $5  to  $20. 
Towage  is  rarely  required, 

SUOOESnONS  FOR  TRADE. 

Show  your  goods.  This  is  the  prime  factor  in  introducing  new 
merchandise.  The  people  are  very  slow  in  buying  from  catalogue 
descriptions.  Samples  must  be  sent.  Anyone  of  the  following  list 
of  merchants  will  gladly  exhibit  your  samples,  no  matter  what  the 
line:  Avedikian  PYfti-es,  Balladour  et  Fils,  Edward  Clark,  Anglo 
Eastern  Company,  Bon  March^,  Thomas  Bottomly,  A.  Solari,  or  Jac 
Filliputian,  Bolow  will  be  found  a  partial  list  of  articles  imported 
from  Europe  and  America.    Many  of  these  are  made  especially  for  the 
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Turkish  trade,  the  style  in  clothing  not  beinj;  generally  affected  by  the 
changes  in  European  or  Ameiican  centers  of  mshion. 

Foreign  commodities  in  general  use  here  are:  Block  tin,  bar  iron, 
steel,  le^,  zinc,  copper,  coal,  cotton  goods,  cotton  duck,  canvas,  calico 
prints,  muslin,  raw  cotton,  cotton  thread,  woolen  goods,  cloths  for 
men's  and  women's  wear,  ready-made  clothing,  hats,  caps,  and  fezes, 
woolen  yai*Ds  for  weaving  carpets,  coffee  ana  tea,  candles,  crockery 
and  glass,  cutlery,  tableware,  drugs  and  chemicals,  dyes,  leather, 
matches,  nails,  and  screws. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  in 
the  general  hardwai-e  line,  particumrly  in  tools.  A  German  hatchet 
whicn  would  hardly  sell  in  our  S-ceot  stores  in  America  brings  75 
cents  here;  a  small  pair  of  pincers  costs  50  cents;  a  tack  hammer,  40 
cents;  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  75  cents;  a  1-inch  chisel,  75  cents. 
Handsaws  and  planes  are  equally  exiKnsive. 

Among  other  aHicles  imported  is  paper  of  all  kinds.  The  annual 
value  of  this  line  is  (150,000.  Paper  Dags  sell  well.  Petroleum  is 
brought  from  Russia  and  Roumania  in  tin  cases.  Rice,  sugar,  spirits, 
wine,  beer,  and  butter  are  among  the  footl  products  imported.  Oleo- 
mai^rine  is  prohibited,  but  preparations  of  oleomargaiine  enter  as 
cooking  oils.  Flour  came,  in  1900,  to  the  value  of  $500,(XH).  Potatoes 
come  from  Fi-ance.  Rum  ($10,000  worth)  comes  from  Amenca;  timber 
for  building  and  furniture  amounts  to  $500,000.  One  large  cargo  of 
Pensacola  pme  last  year  was  valued  at  about  $25,000.  Cement,  sulphur, 
colors,  perfumery,  toilet  aiticles,  confectionery,  furniture,  nibber 
goods,  sporting  goods  of  all  kinds,  shotguns  of  small  bore  (16  to  20 
preferred),  lamps  and  lanterns,  caiTiages,  haiTiess,  stoves  using  coal 
and  petroleum,  agricultural  implcmentB,  jewelry,  watches,  and  clocks 
are  other  inipoi'ts.  Many  Ameiican  timepieces  are  on  sale  and  are 
well  receivea.  Our  bicycles  are  alwo  seen  on  the  streets,  and  our 
pumps  enjoy  an  excellent  sale,  which  is  increasing.  I  believe  that 
there  i.«  a  good  oppoitunity  for  American  inanumitui'ei's  to  intro- 
duce machine-made  shoes  and  harness  and  cart  and  carriage  wheels. 
The  most  feasible  method  to  introduce  American  goods  is  to  send 
drummers  or  agents  with  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  samples,  and  to  exhibit 
the  goods  for  at  least  two  months  in  each  city  visited.  This  can  be 
better  done  by  the  large  commission  houses  at  home  than  by  the  man- 
ufacturers. I  would  recommend  our  manufacturers  to  investigate  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  variou.'^  commission  companies  doing  business 
on  these  lines.  Cei-tain  houses  which  have  tiied  these  methods  find 
their  ti-ade  i-apidly  growing. 

The  Turkish  Government  requires  every  person  traveling  in  the 
country  to  have  a  passport,  or  "  teskera.  This  is  easily  pixjcured 
througn  any  United  States  consul  in  Turkey. 

No  special  license  is  required  for  commercial  travelers. 

Improvement  has  been  made  in  methods  of  packing,  and  I  bear  rela- 
tively few  complaints  in  connection  with  American  goods. 

POOD  STCTTS. 

This  vilayet  (district)  prodacea  the  greater  portion  of  its  food  stuffs. 
The  native  flour  is  nutritious  and  uiakes  excellent  bread,  though  rather 
daj'k  in  color.     Foreign  flour  is  imported  for  white  bread,  .  ^^^ 
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miantitieB  of  barlev  are  raised,  but  almost  the  eotire  crop  is  exported. 
Oats  are  cultlvatea  in  sufficient  quantitiea  to  feed  stock.  Our  Indian 
com  i3  almost  eutirelv  overlooked;  what  little  there  is  raised  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  Toe  seed  corn  is  bad,  and  after  planting  it  receives 
almost  no  attention. 

Beef  is  plentiful ;  the  cattle  are  small,  being  rsrelj  lar^r  than  onr 
S-year-old  heifers,  but  the  meat  is  tender  and  is  bought  in  the  market 
(retail)  at  T  cents  per  pound.  There  is  no  choice  as  to  part,  a  rib  or 
porterhouse  roast  costing  the  same  as  tlie  rump  or  flank.  Small  game 
IS  abundant,  and  fish  are  excellent.  As  these  waters  bare  been  &hed 
constantly  for  the  last  five  thousand  years,  fish  are  not  so  plentiful  as  on 
tbe  American  ccwst  There  is  no  means  of  preserving  fish  (ice  being 
scarce  and  expensive),  and  the  market  is  frequently  overstocked,  caus- 
ing large  quantities  to  spoil.     The  choice  fishing  grounds,  such  i 


small  streams  or  a  breeding  marsh,  are  leased  to  private  parties  by 
the  State.  The  mouth  of  nearly  every  river  in  Turkey  is  closed  wim 
a  net  at  certaiu  seasons,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  fish. 


gres 
value, 


Smyrna  fig  is  of  the  highest  commercial  value,  there  being  annu- 
ally exported  about  7O,0W  camel  loads  of  a  total  value  of  $1,500,000. 
It  IS  estimated  that  65  per  cent  of  the  fig  crop  goes  to  America,  Raisins 
are  unsurpassed,  the  Large  White,"  the  Sultana,  and  the  Black  raisin 
being  generally  cultivated  throughout  this  district  The  phylloxera, 
which  for  a  number  of  years  ptSt  has  been  working  havoc  with  the 
native  vineyards,  is  now  found  all  over  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  but  American  roots  are  replacing  the  dead  vines,  and,  as 
the  disease  does  not  afl'ect  this  root,  new  vineyards  are  rapidly  growing. 

EXPORTS  AKD  IMPORTS. 

Below  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  SO,  1900,  and  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
June  30,  1901. 

Exporti  and  imporU,  1900  and  1901. 
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It  is  intereatinff' to  note  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  impoi-bi 
from  the  United  States  wa^  33  per  cent,  whereas  the  total  percenti^ 
of  inci'ease  for  the  same  period  was  26  per  cent. 

It  is  probable  that  the  total  imports  for  both  1901  and  1900  are  in 
excess  of  the  figures  ^ven.  As  no  official  statistics  are  to  be  bad,  the 
above  tables  are  prepared  from  careful  estimates  made  by  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  principal  imports  from  the  United 
States,  and  their  value,  for  the  twelve  monthij  ended  June  30, 1901: 


Beer JSOO 

Cotton  goods 310,000 

Flour 1, 000 

Nwli 70,000 

Enm 10,000 

Agricnltntal  implements 00, 000 

Cfocka 2,400 

SewiuA  machines 1,000 

Bicyctea 1,750 


WindmilU »3,000 

Iron  safes 1, 000 

Shot^ns,  eporting  goods,  blot- 
ting paper,  furniture,  lamiis, 
loc&a,  leather,  pumps,  revolv- 
ers, Boap,  vamisnee,  and  hard- 
ware         7,000 

PeuHacola  pine 25, 000 


Movement  of  the  fiorl  fur  the  twelve  monihe  ended  June  SO,  1901. 

STEALERS. 
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SAILING  VESSELS. 


Ameriain 

'i 

8.106 

. 

i 

8,891 

118.  SOS 

Any  ship  coming  from  a  cholera  or  plague-infected  port  is  placed  in 
quarantine  for  ten  days.  Plague  has  prevailed  in  many  neighboring 
ports  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  months,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  shipping  has  been  materially  affected. 

EuFDS  W.  Lahb,  ConauL 

Smtkna,  October  80, 1901. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 
STDNET. 

New  Sonth  Wales,  until  Jamiary  1,  1901,  had  a  government  of 
ita  own,  subject  only  in  a  degree  to  that  of  England.  It  maintained 
an  army,  navy,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  in  fact  all  the  institutions 
fonnd  in  independent  states.  Part  of  these  now  go  under  the  control 
of  the  Australian  general  government. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  moat  important — not  the  largest — of  the 
six  States  forming  the  new  Confederacy,  and  Sydney  is  Uie  most  im- 
portant commercial  city  on  the  continent,  as  is  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing  table  of  trade: 


Tndeh))8B1. 

Tr»dB  Id  IBTO. 

city. 

.^^_ 

United  Btatea 

English  cnr. 
roncy. 

United  St>tm 

w.8H.ira 

•&S&S 

*t.«km 

T<a8t  year,  there  were  entered  and  cleared  here  3,135  shif)s,  of  an 
ftggi'cgate  tonnage  of  4,83G,3!'0  tons.  These  vessels  are  from  every 
country  of  importance  in  the  world. 

In  value  of  trade,  Sydney,  compared  with  cities  of  Great  Britain, 
is  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  Owing  to  econom- 
ical conditions  in  New  South  Wales,  manufacturing  is  not  carried  on 
extensively,  the  people  thinking  they  can  be  more  profitably  employed 
in  other  occupations. 

The  importfi  are  estimated  at  about  tlOO  per  capita. 

Some  of  the  principal  artioles  imported  in  1900  were: . 
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'I'he  trfwle  by  conntries  is  not  available  in  detail.  However,  nearly 
>oil,000,000  of  imports  and  *52,5OO,00O  of  exports  are  Australian.  The 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  New  South  Wales  is  more  than  that 
of  all  other  foreign  countries. 

Several  American  firms  have  houses  in  Sydney,  from  which  poi-t  tliey 
ship  their  goods  to  every  part  of  Australia,  and  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  general  agents  in  this  city.  They  handle  almost  every  kind  of 
American  product,  and  are  doing  a  good  business. 

The  collection  of  custom  duties  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  a  pi-otective  tariff '  has  been  adopted,  which 
meets  with  clamorous  opposition  from  Australians,  and  may  be  greatly 
modified  before  Parliament  adjourns.  Since  the  rates  are  the  same 
for  all  nations,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  new  duties  will  materially 
affect  the  volume  of  American  trade. 

There  are  two  regular  lines  of  steamers:  First,  the  Oceanic,  from 
San  Francisco  via  Honolulu;  distance,  2,100  miles;  time,  six  days; 
Pago  Pago,  distance,  4,.550  miles;  time,  twelve  days;  Anckland,  dis- 
t-auce,  5,930  miles;  time,  sixteen  days;  Sydney,  distance,  7,211  miles; 
time,  twenty  days.  Second,  the  A.  and  A.  Line,  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  to  Sydney,  twenty-one  days.  There  are  three 
steamers  on  each  line. 

Orlando  II.  Baker,  Ct-ns^il. 

Sydney,  November  SO,  1901. 

•See  Advance  Sheets  No.  1201.  November  S9,  IftOl  (Consnlar  Reports,  No.  aW). 
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Trade  of  Nea  South  Wales  toilh  each  eountry  during  190o. 


Other  prod- 


ImpiHtB.      Exports. 
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£t,n8,T7B.W 


is,i4a,Bts.ie  iB,Tae,ia.n 


».96T,lffi.S8 
886,888.  fi8 

at,9EB,i».a8 


Total  trade 


i88,w«.aaB.nq  n.-m,va.tB  (ii,iN,S8s.aei8>,B79,H7.7a 


>hUlppliie  I 


12.MS.BlT.il 
iM,aani] 

111.  800.  w 


8,<M,8TE.80 

m,H0.a 

888,800.00 


16.e7S,Tll.M 

181.780. « 
18.«O.80 


a,«'i,TEB.U. 
140. 875.00. 
886,800.00. 


8,  an,  888.18 

iM,aao.ao 
eas,a«>.oo 


Total  with 


,888,00.80  Ui,8H,801.8(  8a,ni,0H.lS j  7,808,815.48 


iTEW  aBAvnrQ  dock  at  btditey. 

Consnl  Bftker,  under  date  of  December  17,  1900,  transmita  the  fol- 
lowing informntioD,  taken  from  a  looal  jonmal,  concerning  the  uew 
graving  dock  In  the  harbor  of  Sydney: 

It  was  three  years  ago  that  tiie  dock  compttay,  with  a  view  to  the  fnttire  as  well 
aa  tothepreeentreqnirenietitBof  theport  fordockiiiKaiid  repairing' vessels,  deter- 
mined to  conatmct  a  graving  dock  of  such  dimmimotu  as  to  accominodate  tiie 
largest  vessels  likely  to  visit  these  waters  for  a  l<Mig  time  to  come.  After  mack 
co^deration  as  to  the  most  enltable  sita.it  was  decided  to  constmct  the  dock  lit 
Woolwich,  at  the  jnnction  of  the  Parramatta  and  Lane  Cove  rivers,  where  titers 
is  plenty  of  deep  water,  and  where  ample  accommodatiop  can  bajpnivided  for 
benhlng  of  veeeels.  Like  most  of  the  land  around  the  foreshores  of  rart  Jackson, 
the  ground  at  the  site  fixed  upon  rises  rapidly  from  the  water,  »nd  this  had  to  be 
leveled  off  before  the  excavations  for  the  actual  dock  could  be  started. 

Opexattons  for  leveling  off  were  begun  in  Angnst,  1898,  and  the  magnitude  ctf 
this  portion  of  the  work  can  be  uipreciated  wben  ft  la  stated  that  afaont  74,000 
cnbic  yards  (134,630  tons)  of  sandstone  had  to  be  removed  to  reach  the  ctme  level 
for  S60  feet  length  of  dock.  A  further  71,000  cnbic  yards  (130,870  tonsj  will  have 
to  be  removed  for  the  completed  length  of  the  dock  to  760  feet.  The  work  of 
quarrying  ont  the  dock  proper  was  b^onon  March  1, 1899.  and  the  stone  proved 
to  be  of  such  good  anality,  and  so  comparatively  free  from  faults,  that  very  little 
cntting  ont  and  maMng  good  where  defective  on  the  sidee  was  required.  The 
excavated  stone  was  used  for  several  purposee,  including  the  conatmction  of  tbe 
jder  he^B  forming  the  entrance  to  tbe  dock,  which  extend  24  feet  beyond  ttie 
caisson  pit,  and  are  83  feet  vride.  The  stone  was  also  used  for  tbe  coaHtmction  of 
a  sea  wall  around  the  reclaimed  groimd,  a  large  portion  of  the  excavatlona  being 
ntlliised  for  reclamation  purposes.  Briefly,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  dock 
are  as  follows;  Length  of  dock  on  floor  when  completed,  700  feet;  length  now  com- 
pleted. 670  feet;  width  of  dock  at  cope  ^evel,  100  feet;  width  of  dock  on  floor,  7$ 
feet;  width  at  entrance,  88  feet;  depth  of  sill  below  cope  level,  SS  feet;  depth  of 
water  H.  W.  S.  tides,  38  feet  9  inches;  depth  of  water,  L.  W,  S.  tides.  38  feet,  Tbe 
dockflooriscomposedof  blue  metal  concrete,  of  amiiiiinam  thickness  of  I2inchea, 
with  camber,  ana  a  f&ll  of  9  inches  from  the  center  to  each  side,  a  gntter  of  ampls 
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depttt  ftnd  width  beioK  foimed  Biana  each  dde  of  dock  and  across  front  of  apron 
tor  drainage.  On  eacn  side  of  the  dock  there  are  0  altars  for  shoring  pnrpoaee, 
and  slides  are  provided  on  each  side  for  lowering  shoring  blocks  to  the  bottoui  of 
the  dock.  The  bottom  of  the  dock  is  reached  by  three  flights  of  stc^  of  easy 
grade  and  ample  width.  The  outer  caisson  qnoin  is  of  Harconrt  granite,  and  a 
second  caisson  qnoin  is  provided  for  at  404  feet  from  the  onter  one.  This  will 
allow  of  the  npper  portion  of  the  dock  being  shnt  oflF  from  the  lower  portion, 
which  is  a  very  essential  feature  when  it  is  necessary  to  carry  oat  extensive  and 
lengthy  repairs  on  a  vessel.  The  vessel  can  be  shnt  off  in  the  apper  portion  of  the 
dock,  while  the  lower  portion  is  available  for  ordinary  docking  work.  For  flood- 
ing the  dock,  there  is  a  cnlvert  in  each  pierhead,  fitted  with  penstocks  controlled 
by  hydraolic  ram  for  opening  and  closing. 

The  caisson  ia  of  the  floating  type,  constructed  of  steel,  and  designed  to  i%iae 
and  lower  antomatically  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  It  is  85  feet  deep  by  20  feet 
moxintnm  beam,  and  uie  facings,  where  abutting  on  the  quoin,  are  of  iarra 
wood.  For  the  emptying  of  the  dock,  there  are  three  sets  of  powerful  centrifagal 
pumps,  each  set  coupled  direct  to  a  vertical  tandem  compound  surface  condensing 
engine,  having  cylinders  of  15  inches  and  27  inches  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  20 
inches.  The  discharge  pipe  from  6a<:h  pump  is  S3  inches  diameter,  and  the  three 
pnmps  together  are  capable  of  discharging  3,136,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour. 
These  pumps  can  either  be  worked  separately  or  coupled.  In  addition  to  the  m^n 
pomps,  there  is  a  10-incta  centrifu^  pump  f<ft-  drainage  parposes.  One  separnte 
surface  condenser  is  provided  which  is  common  to  the  three  engines,  the  circulate 
tng  pump  being  an  independent  centrifugal  pump,  and  the  air  pumps  are  of  the 
single-acting  double-bairel  type,  driven  off  the  crosshead  of  circulating  pomp 
engine.  The  necessary  steam  for  main  and  auxiliary  pumps  is  supplied  by  two 
large  return  tubular  marine  boilers,  working  at  100  pounds  pressure.  All  tbe 
pumping  machinery  and  boilers  are  housed  in  a  substantial  brick  building  with 
tiled  roof.  The  length  of  the  building  is  96  feet  Q  inches,  and  width  85  feet.  The 
floor  of  the  engine  room  proper  is  62  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  and  ia  33  feet  6 
inches  below  cope  level. 

For  lifting  and  hauling  parpoeee,  the  dock  is  well  supplied  with  tbe  necessary 
appliances,  which  include  a  15-ton  electric  derrick  crane  for  lifting  propellerB 
and  other  beayv  weighte  and  landing  same  on  truck  for  conveyance  to  workshops 
or  into  a  pnnt  iTor  conveyance  by  water.  There  are  also  electric  capstans  for  haul- 
ing veeaels  in  and  out  of  the  dock.  Steam  travelin){  cranes  at  each  side  of  the 
dock  are  also  being  snpplied  for  the  pnrpose  of  handling  shores  and  other  weights 
np  to  4  tons. 

In  addition  to  the  graving  dock,  the  docking  accommodation  at  Woolwich 
is  increased  by  an  iron  floating  dock,  which  has  jnst  been  reconstructed  and 
thoroughly  overhauled.  Originally,  the  dock  was  of  the  depositing  type,  having 
one  Hid«  or  wall  only  with  twelve  extended  arms  or  pontoons  on  which  the  veesel 
was  carried.  This  dock  has  been  converted  into  a  two-sided  or  double-walled 
dock. and  though  in  no  way  diminishing  the  capacity,  this  has  very  materially  im- 
proved tbe  manipolation  of  the  dock  for  raising  and  lowering  vessels  and  made 
it  much  more  reliable  and  safer  than  when  in  its  original  state.  The  dock 
as  now  constructed  is  capable  of  taking  vessels  op  to  1,500  tons,  and  ia  so  placed 
that  vessels  can  with  ease  enter  or  leave  from  either  end  and  can  be  docked  and 
raised  in  less  than  one  honr. 

The  firm,  it  is  claimed,  is  now  in  a^iosition  with  docks  and  slips  to  deal  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  26.000  tons  at  one  time,  or  10  separate  vessels  can  be  docked  in 
one  day;  for,  in  addition  to  the  two  docks  at  Woolwich,  there  is  at  tbe  works  in 
Morts  Bay  a  graving  dock  040  feet  long,  and  three  slips  of  2,000, 1,000,  and  SOtona 
capacity,  and  in  Jobmstonea  Bay  there  are  two  floating  docks  of  1,500  and  100  tons 
capacity,  respectively,  known  as  the  Jubilee  Docks.  At  any  and  all  of  thesedocks 
or  slips,  extensive  repairs  can  be  carried  out  on  any  vessel,  either  tohnll  or  machin- 
ery, as  they  are  all  orovided  with  the  necessary  appliances.  In  connection  with 
the  new  dock  are  boiler  ehope,  Tnarhiue  shops,  and  voppersmitha  and  joinery 
departments. 


iraiWCASTIiB!. 

The  following  report  will  show  tliat  the  last  year  has  been  a  most  pros- 
perous one  for  this  district.  Labor  baa  been  fully  employed,  wages 
have  been  increased,  as  has  also  the  price  of  coal,  while  a  lai^e  gain 
in  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  has  caoaed  money  to  be  circulated 
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freely.  Whea  estiuiuting  the  amount  nf  businesH  done  in  this  oon- 
Balar  district,  account  sliould  be  taken  of  the  statement  of  the  authori- 
ties here,  that  but  one-third  of  the  total  passea  the  cnstoms  at  New- 
castle. 

Revenue,  1900-1901. 

Tonnage  mt«8 $59,057.38 

Harbor  and  light  rates _ S3, 459. 97 

Daty  and  excise 469,767.59 

Pilotage.- 69,804.81 

Harbor  removalB S4,00$.5S 

- 197.94 


Increase 99,643,43 

EjiporU  oilier  than  coai. 


Batter 

...poimds.. 

26,020 

Bona  dnat 

14,255 

Copper  ingots  - . 

- cwt-. 

16,710 

Meat,  preserved. 

,  -pounds. 

93,546 

Copper  ore 

tons.. 

Frozen  bee! 

cwt. 

Hay  and  chaflE . 

do... 

1,852 

Frozen  mutton  . 

do... 

65,574 

Floor 

.___centala.. 

8,770 

do-.. 

Ore 

tona.- 

48,551 

Potatoes 

do... 

2,290 

do.... 

Silver  lead 

do... 

54,980 

Riulway  sleepers 
Tallow:.....„-. 

Other  mineral)) 

do.... 

8,816 

cwt. 

11, 101 

Wheat 

...bashds-- 

83,208 

Timber,  roofii.. 

snpl.  feet- 

1,593,877 

CatUe 

6,390 

Wool: 

1,044 

Greasy 

.... bales. 

61,276 

Sheep 

6,697 

Washed.  ... 

do 

.      166,300 

Piga - 

Total  valne  last 

14,337,898 

Wlinn'  vip»r(eil. 

Tom. 

Wbere  exported. 

T>.nR. 

Victoria 

£21,973 

W 

i 

l,S10,6aB 

si 

i 

85,  W4 

l.SU 
8.367 

Tot»lfo™ipi 

Value  of  coal  exported: 

ISStiTO 

f8,S1«,it»..<n 

China... 

'""^ 
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Snch  an  enormous  advance  in  the  value  of  coai  exported  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  was  raised  an  the  iBt  of  January,  1901, 
from  $2.19  to  *2.68  per  ton. 

RETURN  OF  SHIPPING. 


Year. 

Number. 

T.™^. 

\S 

OOTWABD. 

S 

This  return  shows  that  the  shipping  at  this  port  has  been  exception- 
ally heavy  during  the  year. 

Importa. 


$58,666 
268,390 
88,845 
83,603 
43,094 
104,086 
,606,340 


.  $308,146  I  Kerosene 

turner-- - --      16.414  1  Ores 

Drapery 471,020  ;  Potatoes 

Dried  frnits 88,553  1  Salt 

Flour 47,069  ]  Sugar -.- 

Oata 54,772  ;  Timber 

Wheat 8,416  j  Other  imports  . 

Hayandchaff 84,134  1  

Beer 41,989  i  Total 8,740,435 

Winee -- 3,178  I  Value  of  imports,  1809-1900..  3,104,150 

Spirits 93,208  

Iron,  black  and  galvanized  .  -  -    286, 562  Increase 686, 375 

Machinery 256,666  | 

The  above  is  the  return  of  imports  passed  at  the  custom-house, 
Newcastle,  but  the  authorities  estimate  that  only  one-third  of  the 
total  consumed  enters  here.  The  balance  is  imported  at  Sydney  and 
distributed  from  there  to  Newcastle  and  district.  The  total  imports, 
therefore,  according  to  the  customs'  estimate,  are  $11,221,275. 

Imporla  from  the  United  State*. 

Afrri cultural  implements $324  i  Pmibi: 

Apparel,  wearing  __ 8,375 

ArmH  and  ammunition _  6, 687 

Bicycles  and  tricycles _ . .  618 

Blacking 8,004 

Boots  and  shoes 8,766 

Brush  ware _..  156 

Canvas 1, 814 

Carriage-makers' materialii 866 

Confectionery 133 

Cutlery 200 

Clocks  and  watches 3,117 

1,608 


Fleh,  dried  and  preserved  _. 


Qlaea.. 

Olassware 

(Urease __ _ 

Hardware  and  ironmongery. . 

Earmoninms  and  organs 
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Lamp  ware $1,557 

Mochioery 1,375 

Meats: 

Praserred 86,148 

Salt  beef I.UB 

Naphtha -  166 

Oileia  balk: 

Kerosene 111,458 

Colza 085 

Other 4.838 

Painte,  mixed  for  nse . 


Paper,  prmtinKand  newspaper.  S,  133 

Paints,  other  than  mixed. 496 

Painters' materials _  3S3 

Paper  haffs,  plain 1,085 

Plate  and  iflated  ware 1, 401 

Playing  cards 404 


Soap,  fancy  and  toilet $1,QS2 

Saddlery  ware 838 

Spirits,  perfumee,  etc  ._ 138 

Others,  except  intoxicants.  1, 3t>4 

Timber,  rough 8,375 

Tobacco,  manii&ctared__ 8,166 

Toolsof  trade 10,219 

Tnmery  and  wooden  ware 2, 170 

Turpentine 1,304 

Other  goods  not  enumerated  ..  6,787 

Total 87»,6!» 

Total    imports    from    United 

States,  ieW-1900 385,284 


PUBLIC   IMPEOVBMENT8. 


T&AMWATS. 


The  tram  service  has  been  extended  several  miles  since  my  last 
report,  taking  in  two  prominent  suburbs,  and  another  tramway  of 
some  14  or  15  miles,  which  will  connect  beautiful  Lake  Macquarie 
with  Newcastle,  has  already  been  arranged  for  and  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose.  This  will  provide  an  outlet  for  people  in  New- 
castle who  wish  to  spend  holidays  and  Stindaya  at  the  lake. 

NEWCASTLE  HOSFTFAI. 

Additions  to  the  value  of  (30,000  have  been  made  to  this  instita- 
tion.  This  improvement  was  much  needed,  as  the  former  building 
was  entirely  inadequate.  It  has  been  equipped  almost  wholly  with 
American  instruments  and  apparatus. 

POST-OFPIOK. 

A  magnificent  new  post  and  telegraph  office  is  in  the  coarse  of 
erection,  to  cost  about  $150,000.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  public 
buiidiogs  in  New  South  Wales.  It  oocupies  a  site  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  city,  and  will  answer  all  the  postal  and  t«legraphio 
requirements. 

QUAKAHTINB. 

A  quarantine  station  has  been  built  3  miles  north  of  Newcastle  to 
receive  all  patients  afSlcted  with  any  contagious  disease.  Heretofore, 
this  port  has  been  extremely  fortunate  in  not  having  any  disease  of  a 
highly  dangerous  chajacter,  but  on  account  of  its  being  an  oi>en  port, 
such  a  condition  is  liable  to  obtain  at  any  time. 

HABBOR  IHPROVEMENTB. 

A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  Improving  the 
harbor  durUig  the  past  year.  Dredges  have  been  working  night  and 
day  removing  silt  and  deepening  the  harbor.  The  inner  basin  is  being 
dredged,  and  when  finished  will  have  a  depth  of  30  feet  of  water. 
Along  the  inner  basin,  a  large  extent  of  wharfage  has  been  bnUt, 
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npon  which  three  of  the  latest  improved  traveliDg  cranes  have  been 
erected,  which  will  ^eatly  expedite  the  matter  of  loadiug  ships  with 
coal.  Three  more  are  to  be  erected,  when  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  far  less  cause  for  delay  than  there  has  been  in  the  past.  The  dike 
upon  which  the  coal  has  been  loaded  for  yeani  is  still  being  extended, 
and  when  completed  there  will  be  a  number  of  miles  of  this  wharf. 
It  is  intended  to  immediately  remove  all  the  present  standing  hydraulic 
cranes  and  put  in  their  places  traveling  cranes. 

A  scheme  is  now  being  proposed,  which  doubtless  will  be  carried 
through,  for  the  deepening  of  the  entire  harbor  to  30  feet.  Private 
companies  are  estimating  upon  the  matter. 

GRAVraO   DOCK. 

A  parliamentary  committee  visited  Newcastle  a  short  time  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  in  regard  to  the  plan  for  the  erecition 
of  a  graving  dock.  Evidence  was  also  taken  in  Sydney,  and,  with 
but  a  single  exception,  all  was  favorable  to  the  erection  of  this  grav- 
ing dock  by  the  Government.  Doubtless,  work  will  be  commenced  at 
once.  Such  a  dock  would  be  a  great  saving  to  ships  that  need  clean- 
ing and  repairs. 

One  thing  that  ia  greatly  needed  is  a  proper  chart,  not  only  of  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  but  of  the  entire  South  Pacific.  Com- 
plaints are  frequently  made  by  masters  of  vessels  that  no  such  chart 
is  in  existence,  and  that  no  matt«r  how  imperfect  it  might  be,  it 
would  form  a  basis  which  could  easily  be  corrected  by  the  various 
mariners, 

COAL  HINEBS'  WAGES  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  in  coal  mining  in  the 
United  States,  I  furnish  the  following  information:  Wages  here  are 
regulated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  selling  price.  At  t^he  present 
time,  the  selling  price  is  $2.68  per  ton  of  2,240  ponnds;  the  hewing 
rate  ia  tl  per  ton  for  screened  coal.  All  coal  is  filled  into  trucks  by 
the  miners  at  the  face,  the  trucks  being  placed  there  by  wheelers. 
The  screens  are  erected  on  the  surface,  and  the  coal  is  tipped  into 
them;  they  have  a  three-quarter  inch  mesh.  The  averEige  earnings 
of  the  miners  for  a  day  of  eight  hours  is  about  $3.16.  This  time  pre- 
vails in  the  mines  as  the  standard  day,  and  applies  to  all  classes  of 
employees.  The  miners  receive  8  cents  of  an  increased  price  of  25 
cents  and  suffer  to  the  same  extent  on  any  diminution  in  the  selling 
price.  Boys  from  14  years  of  age  are  employed  as  trappers  under- 
ground and  alongside  men  cleaning  coal  at  the  screens.  The  boys* 
wages  are  from  49  cents  to  84  cents  per  day.  Youths  and  men  (not 
miners)  receive  trom  98  cents  to  $1.70  per  day.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  mines  in  New  South  Wales  is  10,339,  and  a  very  limited 
number  is  employed  in  Queensland  and  Victoria.  The  number  of 
boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  employed  in  New  South  Wales  is  452. 

THE  NEW  FEDERAL  TABIFF. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  federal  parliament  was  ^o  introduce  a 
tariff  bill.*  Upon  the  introduction  of  that  bill,  before  it  passed  through 
committee,  it  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  law,  and  a  duty  was 

•AdvanceSheeteNo.  1901;  Conmlar  Beporte  No.  SM. 
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placed  upon  such  articles  as  were  meDtiODed  in  the  bill.  The  tariff 
averages  so  high  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  and  public 
meetiugs  are  being  held.  The  tariff  will  doubtless  produce  hardship 
for  some  time,  aud  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  interfere  with  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia.  The  principle  of  arranging 
the  tariff  is  not  the  saute  as  that  a«ted  upon  by  the  United  States 
Qovemment.  The  tariff  affects  all  necessaries  as  well  aa  luxuries, 
and  the  poorer  people  feel  this  to  be  a  great  burden.  Doubtless, 
many  cbanges  will  be  made  in  this  bill  while  passing  through  com- 
mittee. One  hardship  which  will  be  felt  by  Americans,  as  well  as  by 
all  other  people,  is  the  duty  on  stores  ordered  to  be  paid  by  ships. 
This  may  possibly  be  changed  in  the  future,  bat  at  present,  all  stores 
on  ships  in  any  harbor  in  Australia  must  pay  duty  before  they  can 
be  used. 

OBB-EBDOCING  PLANTS. 

Newcastle  is  well  supplied  with  plants  for  the  reduction  of  ores  of 
all  kinds.  The  largest,  located  at  Cockle  Creek,  employs  many  hun- 
dred men,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  in  existence. 
At  Waratah  is  another,  which  ciiiedy  reduces  copper  ore  and  is  in 
operation  day  and  night.  A  nickel-i-educing  plant  is  now  being 
arranged  for,  the  land  having  been  purchased, 

F.  W,  Coding,  Cmtsul. 

Newcastle,  October  S7, 1901. 


NEW  ZEALANB. 

I  have  again  to  report  that  New  Zealand  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Its  imports  for  the  last  year  have  increased  very  largely  over 
those  of  previous  years.  For  instance,  its  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1900  were  $5,309,305,  being  an  increase  of  12,845,166  during 
the  past  three  years.  The  exports  to  America  from  the  city  of  Auck- 
land alone  for  the  last  year  were  •1,912,834.57  and  consisted  chiefiy 
of  flax,  kauri  gum,  hides,  pelts,  and  produce.  The  exports  of  the 
colony  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  were  $2,393,298,  against 
$l,fi72,94,5  in  1896.  A  detailed  table  of  imports  from  onr  country  will 
be  found  further  on.  The  colony's  total  imports  for  the  year  1900 
were  853,230,480,  while  its  exports  were  $66,280,005.  These  figures 
include  specie;  but  if  that  it«m  were  excluded,  the  excess  of  exporte, 
after  deducting  charges,  commissions,  insurance,  etc.,  would  be 
$10,079,660,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  used  topay  interest  on  New 
Zealand's  debt  of  $177,627,250  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  may  be 
remarked  that,  during  the  last  five  years.  New  Zealand's  exports  have 
increased  $22,833,084,  or  about  66  per  cent,  while  its  imports  have 
increased  $20,663,315,  or  about  65  per  cent.  It  wiU  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  as  the  colony's  trade  with  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned its  imports  have  far  exceeded  its  exports.  A  newspaper,  in 
speaking  of  these  figures,  says  they  are  Aloquent  of  "  wonderful  prt^- 
ress."  In  proportion  to  the  population,  the  total  trade  is  very  large; 
and,  moreover,  the  participation  in  the  existing  prosperity  is  general 
throughout  Iho  colony.  Commenting  on  conditions  in  New  Zealand, 
a  Sydney  paper  recently  said  that,  under  Sir  Julius  Vqjel's  adminifl- 
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taration,  ite  imports  were  iiecessarily  fostered  by  its  borrowings,  and 
that,  from  1873  to  1879,  they  exceeded  the  exports  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent;  but  tlie  people  of  New  Zealand  had  to  recognize  that  the 
days  of  excessive  borrowing,  inflated  values,  and  specnlation  were 
over;  that  they  must  depend  upon  the  soil  and  ujwn  what  they  could 
extract  from  it,  and  that,  having  manfnlly  accepted  those  conditions, 
the  existing  national  oi^auization  of  industry  was  the  result.  That 
organization  in  itself  was  highly  favorable  to  production  of  every 
kind ;  its  resources  were  diversified,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  volume 
of  articles  had  increased  all  along  the  line. 

The  principal  factor  in  the  present  prosperity  is,  however,  the 
ref  rigerated-meat  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The 
following  summary  of  frozen  meat  exported  from  New  Zealand  for 
the  six  months  ended  June  30, 1901,  gives'an  idea  of  the  present  vol- 
ume of  business: 
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ImmigraUon  in  1901. 
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Import*  from  the  United  State* — Contiiined. 
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ImporUfrom  the  UrUted  States— Continiied. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  lai^  increase  in  the  imports  of 
the  following  articles  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year: 
Boots  and  shoes,  from  $102,800  to  $234,035;  furniture,  «50,535  to 
$81,425;  hardware,  $147,315  to  $225,360;  kerosene  oil,  $253,455  to 
$531,165;  printing  paper,  $175,125  to  $253,395;  tobacco,  $456,655  to 
$527,020;  cigarettes,  $116,955  to  $137,055,  and  so  on  in  many  lines  too 
namerons  to  mention  in  detail.  If  our  people  would  give  this  market 
as  favorable  terms  as  Great  Britain  and  Germany  offer,  namely,  from 
thirty  to  ninety  days'  sight,  our  trade  oould  be  doubled  in  the  next 
two  years.  Our  mannfactares  are  becoming  more  popular  each  year, 
and  can,  under  the  conditions  above  named,  be  sold  in  preference  to 
any  others. 

1  would  again  recommend  that  good  agents,  with  samples  of  their 
wares,  be  sent  here  to  personally  canvass  the  trade.  I  lay  Htress  upon 
this  saggestion  because  I  know  what  personal  application  has  done 
for  other  countries.  Correspondence  is  unsatisfactory.  The  great 
mistake  our  exporters  make  is  in  not  furnishing  samples.  People 
want  to  know  what  they  are  buying. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  export  of  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand  has  grown  so 
steadily  that  it  has  reached  third  place  in  the  list  of  agricnltural 
products  shipped  out  of  the  colony.  In  fact,  the  dairy  industry  prom- 
ises to  surpass  in  the  value  of  exports  the  frozen-meat  iadustt?  and 
to  overtake  wool.  The  value  of  dairy  produce  exported  from  the 
colony  last  year  reached  $5,282,015.  For  the  same  period  the  value 
of  frozen  meat  was  about  $6,000,000  and  of  wool  about  $20,000,000; 
but  the  increase  in  butter  exports  during  the  last  few  years  haa  been 
^y^^  ^BQes  that  of  wool  and  fourteen  times  that  of  frozen  meat. 
From  1891  to  1901,  according  to  statistics,  the  exports  of  butter  liave 
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increased  from  (500,000  to  (3,950,000,  and  cheese,  daring  tlie  same 
period,  has  risen  from  (435,000  to  (1,329,000.  It  is  tlioQKlit,  by  the 
more  sangaine  dealers  in  the  last  two  articles,  that  this  rate  of  increase 
will  continue.  Creameries  are  being  established  and  dairy  factories 
are  being  built  at  almost  as  great  a  rate  as  ever,  and  {here  is  an 
immense  extent  of  dairying  country  yet  to  be  settled. 

DAIRY  FACTORY  SYSTEM. 

In  New  Zealand,  a  well-equipped  plant  for  a  modem  dairy  factory 
ooBta  from  (5,000  to  (IS,000,  and  the  cost  of  running  it  aTer^i^  1  cent 
per  pound  of  butter  or  cheese  produced.  The  prices  paid  by  the 
factory  to  the  milk  suppliers  range  from  17  to  21  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  fat.  In  some  cases,  24  cents  has  been  given.  These  prices,  com- 
pared with  the  8  to  12  cents  per  pound  given  for  ordinary  farmers' 
butter,  show  why  the  factory  system  has  grown  in  New  Zealand,  and 
what  an  immense  advantage  it  has  been  to  the  farmer  himself.  It 
has  not  only  allowed  him  100  per  cent  advance  in  prices,  but  it  has 
given  him  fresh  skimmed  milk  for  his  pigs  and  calves,  relieved  the 
women  from  the  labor  of  making  butter,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
finding  precarious  markets.  The  profits  of  dairy  factories  in  thi^ 
colony  have  not  been  made  known  to  the  public,  and  there  are  no 
means  of  obtaining  a  general  average.  Returns  are  available,  how- 
ever, fortwenty-onedairying  coin  panics  operating  in  NewSouth  Wales, 
which  show  that  on  the  capital  invested  by  the  twenty-one  companies 
(8269,905)  the  profit,  according  to  the  half-yearly  balance  sheet,  was  42i 
per  cent.  In  quality.  New  Zealand  dairy  produce  ranks  high,  its  butter 
commanding  in  the  British  markets  something  like  (1  to  (1.25  per 
hundredweight  more  than  the  New  South  Wales  product  and  50  to 
60  cents  more  than  that  of  Victoria.  It  averages,  however,  nearly  (2 
per  hundredweight  less  than  Danish  butter.  New  Zealand  cheese 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  British  markets,  the  best  brands 
commanding  a  higher  price  than  any  others.  It  has  the  advantage, 
it  is  claimed,  of  arriving  in  England  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  prices 
are  high  and  when  thei'C  is  no  other  fresh  cheese  of  its  class  to  com- 
pete with  it.  Its  cool,  mild  ftavor  suits  the  popular  taste,  and  there 
seems  every  chance  of  its  finding  a  large  market  at  profitable  prices. 

The  factory  system  was  slow  in  establishing  itself  in  this  colony,  but, 
once  established,  its  development  was  exceptionally  rapid.  Fifteen 
years  ^o  there  were  2  dairy  factories  in  New  Zealand;  now  there  are 
261  factories  and  205  creameries. 

DAIBYOIO  m  AUOKLAHD. 

The  dairying  industry  is  making  greater  strides  in  Auckland  than 
in  any  other  province,  partly  because  it  was  taken  up  later,  partly 
because  suitable  land  can  be  obtained  cheaper  than  elsewhere,  and 
partily  because  the  mild  climate  enables  grass  and  stock  to  thrive  all 
the  year  round.  In  this  province,  during  1900,  there  was  an  increase 
in  butter  production  of  99  per  cent,  and  for  the  half  year  of  1901 
another  gain  of  46  per  cent.  Three  large  butter  and  cheese  faotoriee, 
with  attendant  creameries,  are  to  be  started,  this  year,  north  of  Auck- 
land and  3  in  the  Waikato  district,  while  several  others  are  being 
arranged  for.  During  the  year  1899,  the  export  of  creamery  butter 
from  Auckland  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to  12,120^  hundredweight 
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packages.  lu  1900,  the  total  was  23,538^  hundredweight  cases,  while 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1901  the  amonnt  reached  50,000^  hundred- 
weight cases.  This  does  not  include  the  exports  to  Australia  or  to  the 
islands,  and  the  trade  with  these  colonies  is  inci'easing  rapidly.  I 
think  the  quality  of  Auckland  dairy  produce,  both  butter  and  cheese, 
is  improving.  The  old  factories,  wMoh  were  indifferently  equipped 
with  machinery,  are  now  being  fitted  with  the  latest  appliances, 
including  refrigerators. 

GLASS  FACTORY. 

A  large  glass  plant  has  been  started  In  this  city,  with  an  American 
superintendent  at  its  head  and  half  a  dozen  expert  American  wo»'k- 
men  in  chai^  of  the  different  departments.  The  superintendent 
tells  nie  he  can  make  a  remarkably  good  quality  of  glassware.  This 
industry  will  doubtless  somewhat  diminish  the  importations  of  Ameri- 
can bottles  and  glassware. 
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LAWS. 

On  Monday  last,  a  deputation  representing  several  unions  waited 
on  the  premier,  with  proposals  which  they  tiiought  would  help  the 
working  of  labor  legislation.  The  deputation  suggested  that  disputes 
shonid  be  heard  in  central  places  only.  An  association  of  unionists 
should  be  organized  in  each  district  and  delegates  appointed  for  the 
centers  and  subdistricts  to  represent  the  unionists  before  the  board, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  such  associations  should  be  given 
free  passes  on  the  railways.  The  premier,  in  his  reply,  made  some 
general  remarks  as  to  the  working  of  the  system  now  in  vogue.  He 
had,  he  said,  good  reason  for  believing  that,  if  things  went  on  as  they 
were  going,  there  woald  be  a  breakdown.  He  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Auckland  stating  that  400  people  had  been  cited  in  one 
case  there.  That  was  riding  the  thing  to  death  and  was  unnecessary. 
Again,  evidence  was  repeated  ad  nauseam,  and  the  business  of  the 
boards  was  clogged  by  unnecessary  repetitions,  which  seriously 
affected  employers  and  employed.  The  result  was  that  both  sides 
were  getting  sick  of  it.  He  was  sorry  these  things  were  happening, 
because  they  had  atendency  to  injure  what  he  considered  beneficent 
legislation.  If  the  arbitration  court  did  not  get  its  work  squared  up, 
they  would  have  to  appoint  an  additional  judge.  Again,  employers 
did  not  want  to  be  everlastingly  in  a  turmoil.  There  was  difficulty 
in  making  an  award  for  whole  districts,  as  conditions  varied  greatly ; 
yet  he  would  consider  the  point.  He  could  not  countenance  the  pro- 
posal to  give  unionist  delegates  free  railway  passes,  and  thought 
nniouists  would  have  to  act  with  great  circumflpection  or  they  would 
have  public  opinion  against  them. 
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SmOLB  TAXATION. 

The  city  recently  went  to  the  polls  to  see  if  it  would  adopt  Binfcle 
taxation ;  that  i^  if  it  would  in  the  fatare  tax  only  land  values.  This 
qaesttOQ  has  been  one  of  long  standing,  and  the  excitement  in  con- 
nection with  it  had  been  at  white  heat  for  several  weeks  past.  The 
single  taxers  were  rooted  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1,  The  vote  was,  as 
a  journal  said,  an  emphatic  expression  of  the  temper  with  which  the 
ratepayers  regarded  the  proposal  to  exempt  all  improvements  from 
local  taxation  and  to  depreciate  land  values  by  heaping  Imposts  upon 
lauded  property.  The  result  is  all  the  more  noteworthy,  since  the 
advocates  of  the  new  system  regarded  their  victory  as  almost  a  fore- 
gone ooQclnsion. 

THE  PROPOSED   CITY   LOAN. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Anckland  council  was  held  recently  to 
consider  the  proposals  of  the  finance  committee  with  reference  to  city 
improvements.  The  report  recommended  a  total  loan  of  £100,000  for 
the  following  purposes : 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  the  matter  now  goes  to  the  taxpayers,  with  a  probability  of  being 
carried  by  a  lai^  majority.  The  city  has  never  had  a  paid  fire 
department  nor  a  steam  fire  engine,  although  it  is  fifty-odd  years  old, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  70,000  people.  With  up-to-date  im- 
provemente,  Auckland  could  be  made  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  the 
world. 

POBT  AMD  TELBQBAPHS. 

The  postmaster-general  recently  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  the 
report  of  the  post  and  telegraph  department  for  the  year  ended  March 
31  last.  The  report  states  that  since  sixpenny  telegrams  were  intro- 
duced, four  years  ago,  the  value  of  paid  telegrams  lias  risen  29.68  per 
cent,  a  sure  indication  of  the  popularity  of  the  sixpenny  telegram. 
Another  most  gratifying  result  is  that  the  excess  of  expenditure  over 
revenue,  which  two  years  ago  was  nearly  £30,000  ($146,995),  has  fallen 
to  £8,056  {t39,206)  for  1900.  The  postal  work  also  continues  to  show 
steady  and  satisfactory  increase,  making  due  allowance  for  the  loss 
on  the  penny  post  for  the  first  three  months  of  1901. 

Letters  posted  totaled  36,185,045,  equal  to  47.39  letters  to  each  per- 
son, or  an  increase  of  1,152,593.  The  number  of  telegrams  of  all 
codes  forwarded  was  3,898,128,  an  increase  of  428,497.    The  depositB|^- 
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in  the  poet-office  Bavin^  banks  amonnted  to  £4,170,428  ($30,295,388), 
and  withdrawals  to  £3,827,416  ($18,626,120).  There  was  to  the  credit 
of  depoaitore,  on  December  31,  £5,809,652  (128,272,185),  as  compared 
with  £5,320,570  {#25,892,554)  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

Tdepnones. — There  were  8,210  telephone  exchange  connections  on 
March  31,  and  the  subscriptlona  received  amounted  to  £49,117 
{♦239,027). 

Penny  posiage. — In  respect  to  penny  postage,  it  is  stated  that 
although  few  foreign  countries  have  been  able  to  adopt  a  reciprocal 
penny  rat«,  a  lai^e  number  have  agreed  to  accept  and  deliver  penny 
letters  without  surcharge,  and  at  the  congress  of  the  Postal  Union  at 
Borne,  in  1902  or  1903,  it  is  hoped  that  an  agreement  may  be  reached 
as  to  the  general  adoption  of  penny  postage.  The  adoption  of  the 
penny  post  by  the  colony,  it  was  estimated,  would  involve  a  loss  of 
£80,000  ($389,320).  The  latest  "counting,"  which  was  made  last 
month,  indicates  that  the  number  of  paid  letters  posted  increased 
10,000,000  over  last  year. 

Finance. — The  total  value  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  business 
for  the  year  was  £222,305  (11,081,847),  a  gain  of  15.56  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  number  of  telegrams 
of  all  codes  forwarded  was  3,898,128,  an  increase  of  428,497,  or  12.35 
per  cent  over  1899-1900.  There  were  7,249  miles  of  line  and  20,682 
miles  of  wire  at  the  close  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  339  and  1,454 
miles,  respectively.  The  net  expenditure  for  telegraph  extensian 
was  £50,100  ($243,812),  as  compared  with  £26,771  {$130,281)  in 
1899-1900.  The  total  number  of  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  open 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  991.  Of  these,  237  were  telegraph  and 
754  telephone  offices.  The  subscribers  to  the  telephone  exchanges 
increased  from  7,150  to  8,210  during  the  year. 

\  THB  PACIFIC  CABLE. 

Doubtless  Bay  has  been  finally  selected  as  the  landing  place  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  Pacific  cable.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
necessary  buildings  for  offices  and  staff  quai'ters,  and  everything 
should  be  in  readiness  by  April  next.  It  is  expected  that  the  cable 
will  be  entirely  laid  about  the  end  of  next  year. 

PROPOSED   LEGISLATION. 

Heated  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  has  been  created 
by  proposed  legislation  in  regard  to  factories,  peddlets  and  hawkers, 
ships  and  offices,  and  state  fire  insurance.  The  first  act  is  called  a 
bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  factories.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  a  measure  for  consolidation,  it  will  be  an  improvement,  it  is 
thought,  as  it  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  only  one  act  to  refer  to 
instead  of  several;  but  some  of  the  so-called  amendments,  which  are 
really  newprovisions,  are  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  man- 
ufacturers and  employees  alike. 

Hours  of  labor  are  limited  to  forty-five,  nominally,  but  by  provi- 
sions insisting  upon  an  interval  of  one  hour  after  four  hours  of  con- 
tinuous work,  are  really  reduced  to  forty-four  hours  per  week,  both 
for  male  and  female  workers.  It  is  contended  that  sufficient  pro- 
tection is  given  women  and  young  persons  by  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
making  the  legal  term  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  It  would  be 
unwise,  it  is  claimed,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  men  in  regular 
employment  to  make  with  their  employers  any  arrangements  they  find 
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most  suitable.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  arbitration  court  has  already 
decided  that,  in  boot  manafacturing,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  hours  at 
forty-eight,  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  goods,  notwithstanding 
a  heavy  protective  tarifC.  The  act  also  prohibits  laborera  working 
overtime  for  more  than  three  hours  in  one  day,  or  more  than  twice  in 
a  week,  or  more  than  thirty  days  in  a  year,  or  on  any  half  holiday  or 
holiday.  The  alterations,  it  ia  said,  would  seriously  hamper  many 
industries,  especially  in  case  of  a  sudden  rush  of  work.  For  instance, 
if  a  steamer  broke  down  and  required  repairs,  it  would  be  absolutely 
illegal  by  this  act  for  an  engineering  firm  to  employ  its  ordinary  staff 
of  men  for  more  than  three  hours  overtime  on  any  one  day,  or  more 
than  twice  a  week,  or  on  any  half  holiday,  under  any  circumstances. 
For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  it  is  thought  this  clause  would  prove 
unworkable. 

It  is  also  provided  that  all  men  shall  receive  full  pay  for  six  holidays 
during  the  year,  for  which  employers  get  no  return,  and  that  women 
and  young  persons  should  be  paid  for  more  holidays  than  at  present. 
In  discussing  this  matter,  the  chamber  of  commerce  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect: 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  this  meddlesome  class  of  legiBlation  is  to 
be  chronic,  continnally  interfering,  as  it  doea,  with  eiistinK  coniBtlonB  in  the 
working  of  factories,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  moatinjariona  effect  on  the  indoBtrlea 
of  the  colony  by  diahearteninK  the  most  pushing  and  energetic  men  and  restrict- 
ing the  employment  of  capital,  and  will  moat  assuredly  retard  the  progress  of  the 
colony  and  fHininiah  the  earnings  of  the  employees. 

One  speaker  said  that  this  legislation,  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
increasing  of  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours,  tended  naturally  to 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  with  the  result  that  other  countries 
will  eventually  take  what  little  export  trade  New  Zealand  has. 

Manufacturers  are  now  feeling  very  keenly  the  competition,  not 
only  from  Australia,  butfrom  America  and  Germany.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  high  duties  ruling  in  New  Zealand,  other  conntries,  with 
cheaper  and  more  skilled  labor,  can  land  goods  at  less  cost  than  the 
manufacturers  here  can  produce  them. 

Another  speaker  said  that  many  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  large 
fleet  of  schooners  trading  between  here  and  the  islands,  there  was  a 
good  trade  in  exporting  biscuits.  When  he  was  in  San  Francisco 
recently,  he  called  on  several  biscuit  manufacturers,  and  ascertained 
that  the  hours  of  labor  in  biscuit  factories  there  were  sixty  hours  per 
week,  ten  hours  every  day,  including  Saturdays.  He  did  not  say 
New  Zealand  should  go  back  to  that,  but  he  saw  the  effect  while 
coming  home  in  the  mail  steamer.  Large  quantities  of  confectionery 
were  imported  into  New  Zealand  which  could  be  made  equally  well  m 
the  colony,  but  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  the  duty  of  2  pence  (i  cents) 
per  pound  and  import  from  America,  England,  or  Qermany.  The 
imports  from  America  in  that  line  were  increasing,  large  quantities 
being  brought  by  every  mail  boat. 

STATE  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  adopted  the  following  report  on  this  bill: 
We  object  to  the  government  starting  State  fire  insorance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
interference  with  the  bnslnegs  of  its  own  taxpa;^erB.  which  in  principle  is  wrong. 
Carrying  this  principle  further,  it  would  be  nght  for  the  government  to  start 
State  buteheriee,  State  woolen  mills,  State  frozen-meat  works^nd,  generally,  todo 
all  it  can  to  defeat  the  private  trade  of  its  own  population.  We  b^evethis  tobeC 
Babvereive  of  the  beet  interests  of  the  colony.    Further,  the  bill,  in  our  opinion. 
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is  nimeceawuT  and  nnwarraDted  in  every  way.  There  are  already  some  34  com- 
panies doing  fire-insuranueboisiitesa  in  New  Zealand;  therefore  competiticmiB  very 
keen  and  rates  can  never  become  oppressive.  It  is  propoeed  imder  this  bill  to 
sweep  away  power  from  these  companies  to  nnderwrite In  Nev  Zealand  for  the 
fntnre,  whicn  means  that  the  present  circnlatioa  of  a  very  large  mm  Of  money  in 
salariee,  ratee,  and  rents,  and  special  taxation  would  cease,  throwing  out  of 
employment  nmnbers  of  intelligent,  indostrione,  specially  trained  officers  in  the 
underwriting  profession.  It  wonld  also  mean  a  serions  i«dnction  of  the  capital 
valne  of  the  shares  of  all  the  local  companies,  and  result  in  permanent  injury  to 
large  bodies  of  shareholders. 

The  State  flre-insorance  bill  goes  much  farther  than  a  mere  proposal  to  Banction 
the  addition  of  fire  bnsiness  to  the  present  life-insnrance  department  of  the  gov- 
enmient.  Part  2  really  indicates  a  confiscatory  law.  It  propoaes  to  sappress  all 
private  enterprise  in  underwriting  and  compel  every  owner  of  projierty  In  the 
colony  to  insure  with  the  government  at  their  valoation  and  at  their  ratra.  The 
manager  of  this  proposed  State  fire  company^  ia  to  be  endowed  with  en<«mon8 
powers,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decisions.  A  carefnl  reading  of  part  S 
shows  that  the  manager  shall  fix  the  actual  insurable  value  of  every  bnilains  m  the 
colony,  and  at  such  rate  of  annual  premium  as,  having  regard  to  all  cotudderation 
of  ri^,  he  ia  willing  to  grant  insurance  for.  Further,  the  mana^^r  may,  from 
time  to  time,  in  his  absolute  discretion,  amend  the  fire-insurance  roll  by  removing 
aaj  building  from  one  class  to  another,  by  altering  the  insurable  v^ne  of  any 
building,  or  the  rate  of  the  premium.  In  cases  of  buildings  already  insured,  tfae 
provisions  of  the  last  act  are  to  apply  upon  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  current 
policy,  being  in  no  case  longer  than  twelve  months  after  the  first  coming  into 
force  of  the  roll.  At  the  eviration  of  twelve  months,  every  policy  not  expired 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  canceled,  and  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
refund  of  premium  from  the  company  that  issued  the  policy.  So  tnat  from  the 
moment  of  passing  this  bill  property  owners  will  find  theinselve  forced  into  the 
arms  of  the  State  fire  company,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  Freedom  of  con- 
tract becomes  no  longer  possible,  but  it  is  replaced  by  compnlsion  under  a  con- 
fiscatory law.  Further, "  the  policy  may,  in  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  manager, 
be  canceled  at  any  time  by  him,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  refund  to  the  poucy 
holder  any  sum  paid  in  respect  of  premiums,  for  the  period  subsequent  to  sncn 
cancellation."  So  that  if  the  manager  cancels  a  poucy  on  any  building  such 
bnlldins  has  to  go  uninsured,  because  private  compames  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  issue  policies. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 

In  my  lant  annual  i-eport,  published  in  Commercial  Relationn  for 
1900,  I  mentioned  the  rapid  growth  of  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes 
from  the  United  States  to  this  colony.  My  comments  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  here  and  aiso  in  Great  Britain.  I  notice  by  a  recent 
joamal  that  a  British  commercial  agent  in  the  United  States  has  for- 
warded a  report  to  his  Government  on  this  line  of  trade.  He  speaks 
of  the  increase  which  has  taken  plaeein  the  past  few  years,  and  dwells 
particularly  on  the  exports  to  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  British  West 
Indies,  Anstralasia,  and  Africa.  His  figures  show  that  American 
shoes  are  being  pushed  with  success  in  places  where,  he  thinks,  those 
of  British  manufacture  ought  to  have  the  monopoly.  He  maintains 
that  either  the  Americans  can  undersell  the  British  or  that  onr  shoes 
are  of  better  quality.  My  own  observations,  so  far  as  Australasia  is 
concerned,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  prodnces  a  superior 
quality  of  leather,  and  that  our  styles  of  boots  and  shoes  are  better 
(iian  those  of  any  other  country.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
prominent  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer  in  this  city,  I  was  told  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  American  boots  and  shoes  would 
practically  drive  those  of  local  manufacture  from  the  market.  He 
said  the  United  States  had  a  better  quality  of  leather,  better  machin- 
ery, and  more  experienced  workmen.  He  also  remarked  that  New 
Zealand  cured  leather  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  in  tanning.     The  Anstralian  Leather  Jooroal 
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recently  said  that  tlie  higher  class  of  Americaa  boots  could  not  be 
eqnalea  by  the  product  of  any  other  country.  Auckland  has  a  nam- 
ber  of  business  houses  which  handle  American  boote  and  shoes. 
These  establishmentB  show  that  our  people  are  alive  to  the  aitnation, 
and  that  they  have  shown  greater  enterprise  in  introducing  their 
goods  than  many  of  their  competitors. 

The  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  from  the  United  States  to  this  colony 
alone  increased  from  about  $10,000  in  1897  to  $102,800  in  1899,  and  it 
will  be  otaerved  by  reference  to  the  detailed  list  (in  this  report)  of 
onr  exports  for  the  year  1900  that  this  line  rose  in  that  year  to 
$334,035;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  but  the  beginning.  It  has 
required  bard  work  to  successfully  introduce  American  shoes  into 
this  market;  the  hght  for  supremacy  has  been  long  and  bitter,  but  if 
American  shoe  manufacturers  will  keep  their  goods  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, there  need  be  no  fear  of  diminution  in  the  demand.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  almost  every  manufacture  imported 
from  the  United  States  by  these  people. 

AUCKLAND   HARBOR. 

The  harbor,  near  the  wharves,  is  being  improved  One  part  has  been 
deepened  to  abont  36  feet,  to  enable  the  large-cargo  steamers  to  berth 
at  the  projected  tee.  The  channel  is  being  widened,  also.  The  water 
at  the  outer  berth  of  Queen  Street  Wharf  is  deeper  than  ever  before, 
viz,  27  feet  6  inches  at  the  outer  eastern  and  26  feet  at  the  outerwest- 
em  tee.  At  the  inner  berths  of  these  tees,  there  is  23  feet  depth. 
The  outer  berth  at  the  railway  wharf  is  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor, 
beingdeepened  to  30  feet  by  means  of  a  rock-chopping  apparatus  which 
appears  to  be  doing  its  work  very  well.  However,  not  much  progress 
has  been  made  so  far,  owing  to  breakdowns  in  the  machinery'  and  to 
the  fi-eqnent  interruptions  through  steamers  berthing  there  to  load 
frozen  meat. 

8HIPP1MG.      - 

Tlie  shipping  in  all  branches  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  over  last 
year,  the  arrivals,  including  all  classes  except  provisional  coasters, 
a^fgi-egating  839,144  gross  tons.  The  departures  aggregated  870,383 
gross  tons,  being  a  gain  of  64,826  tons  and  82,199  tons,  respectively, 
over  the  previous  year.  The  development  of  the  frozen-meat  business 
promises  to  increase  the  number  of  .large  steamers  visiting  the  port. 

piixyr  SERVICE. 

The  pilot's  services  have  been  much  more  used  than  for  years  past. 
This  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  quarantine  of  steamers  from  Sydney 
nnd  elsewhere  during  the  plague.  Thirty-six  ordinary  merchant 
steamers,  16  mail  boats,  4  war  ships,  and  4  sailers  were  piloted  in,  and 
17  mail  boats  and  17  ordinary  merchant  steamers  piloted  out. 

BUOYS  AND  BEACONS. 

Two  l.irge  new  buoys  were  laid  in  important  positions  in  Rangritoto 
Channel,  replacing  small  and  old  ones.  One  of  these  was  laid  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamaki  River,  and  marks  a  rock  above  low  water  which 
was  considered  to  l>e  a  danger  to  yachts  and  other  small  craft  navi- 
gating that  part  of  the  harbor. 
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THE  treasurer's  ANNUAL  BUIM3ET. 

The  colonial  treABUrer,  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  also  premier  of  the  col- 
ony, has  within  the  past  day  or  two  presented  to  the  legislative  coan- 
cil  and  house  of  representatives  his  budget  for  last  year.  He  says 
that  the  revenue  exceeded  his  most  sangnine  expectations;  that, 
notwithstanding  the  remission  granted  in  customs  dnties,  rallwaj' 
freights,  passenger  fares,  and  the  reductions  in  postal  rates  by  the 
adoption  of  penny  postage,  there  was  a  balance  on  the  credit  side 
amounting  to  £d32,5G4  (t2,S91,723). 

The  actual  revenue  for  the  past  financial  year  reached  £6,952,705 
(t28,968,839),  to  which  had  to  be  added  £52,  800  (»256,961)  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  debentures  for  sinking-fund  occretiooa 
and  a  small  sum  of  £14,011  (t68, 185)  recovered  in  connection  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year.  This  amount  reached  the  large 
t«tal  of  nearly  £6,000, 000  (tSg.lDg.OOO),  and  represented  the  Urgest 
volume  of  receipts  in  the  colonial  exchequer  since  its  foundation. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  £5,479,703  {»26,6ac,075),  which  left 
a  balance  of  £424,213  (t2,064,433).  Tlie  gross  public  debt  on  March 
31,  1900,  was  £47,847,452  ($232,849,625),  and  on  March  31,  1901, 
£49,591,246  ($241,335,799),  an  increase  of  £1,716,79-3  ($8,486,174)  for 
the  year.  The  net  debt  on  March  31  of  last  year  was  £46,557,751 
($226,570,375).  The  treasurer  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  colony 
is  in  need  of  an  increased  population.  There  was  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation between  1891  and  1896  of  76,751,  and  between  1896  and  1901 
of  only  69,385,  the  Chatham  and  Eermadec  islands  not  included.  Of 
late,  ho  noted,  the  steamersfor  Australia  were  greatly  crowded,  owing 
to  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  leave  the  country 
for  New  South  Wales.  TTiis  fact  demanded  the  serions  oonaideratiou 
of  parliament. 


In  connection  with  the  working  of  railways  during  the  last  finan- 
cial year,  the  treasnrer  said  the  fact  that  the  Government  controls 
the  lines  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  had  a  very  material 
effect  on  the  results  of  the  year.  Since  the  Government  took  charge 
of  the  railways,  regulations  have  been  made  of  a  more  liberal  character 
than  heretofore;  train  services  have  been  improved,  speed  increased, 
and  additional  trains  run.  He  further  remarked  that  the  rapid  and 
continued  growth  of  the  business  of  the  railways,  the  princijul  high- 
ways between  the  various  parts-  of  the  colony,  was  one  of  the  beat 
indications  of  prosperous  conditions.  The  lines  were  taken  over  by 
the  Government  in  January,  1895.  At  that  time  the  number  of  miles 
of  lines  open  for  traffic  was  1,993,  and  of  train  miles  run,  3,221,620. 
The  present  mileage  open  is  2,112,  and  train  miles  run,  4,620,971. 
Dnring  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  the  railways  carried  3,905,578 
passengers,  2S,G33  season  ticket  holders,  447,981  parcels,  750  passenger 
coaches,  705  drays,  40,890  cattle,  1,519,921  sheep,  43,292  pigs,  36,972 
tons  of  lime,  chaff,  etc.,  85,102  tons  of  firewood,  108,578  tons  of  timber, 
388,566  tons  of  grain,  etc.,  earned  a  gross  revenue  of  £1,150,851 
($5,699,643),  and  gave  employment  to  4,957  men.  For  1901,  they  car- 
ried 6,243,593  passengers,  82,921  season  ticket  holders,  633,780  parcels, 
1,336  pas-senger  coaches,  1,560  drays,  72,668  cattle,  2,412,191  sheep, 
51,059  pigs,  76,844  tons  of  chaff,  lime,  etc.,  92,830  tons  of  firewood, 
280,803  tons  of  timber,  712,571  tons  Of  grain,  551,879  tons  of  merehan- 
/il^'r.^'^'^'''^^  *°"^  °^  mineral;  the  fjross  revenue  was  £1,727,368 
t«8,406,227),  and  they  gave  employment  U)  7,793  men.     He  further 
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said  that  the  capital  cost  of  railways  opened  up  for  traffic  was 
£17,230,328  (W3,851,39I),  and  the  profit  on  working  lines  was  £39,586 
(tl91,S45),  as  compared  with  £38,33(t  ((186,562)  for  the  last  year.  He 
thought  that,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  bad  been  a  large 
reduction  in  passenger  and  other  rates  and  an  increase  iu  wages,  the 
figures  were  eloquent  testimony  to  the  State's  management  of  the 
railways. 

MANUAL  AND  TKCHNICAL  IMaTRUtrriON, 

The  treasurer  thinks  that  the  law  offers  a  defjree  of  encouragement 
to  manual  and  technical  education  as  liberal  as  is  afforded  any- 
where. Inspectors  have  already  visited  every  part  of  the  colony,  and 
have  given  model  lessons  and  such  information  and  advice  as  would 
enable  local  authorities  to  commence  worlc  on  the  best  lines.  Special 
grants  have  been  given  to  boards  of  education  to  establish  classes 
forgiving  manual  instruction  to  teachers.  The  expenditure  under 
the  head  of  technical  instruction,  exclusive  of  grants  for  buildings, 
for  the  year  ended  March  31, 1901,  was  £2,690  («13,090),  and  the  expen- 
diture this  year  may  be  estimated  at  £15,000  (t72,998),  exclosive  of 
building  grants,  which  last  year  amounted  to  £2,178  ((10,599). 

QOLD  HUONO. 

Gold  mining,  the  treasurer  said,  is  steadily  prc^p^ssing.  The  quan- 
tity of  gold  extracted  last  year  was  389,558  ounces,  valued  at£l,513,175 
($7,363,866),  it  being  the  highest  for  twenty-six  years.  The  exports 
for  the  half  year  ended  June  30  were  217,478  ounces. 


The  treasurer  thinks  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  colony 
should  supply  itself  with  coal.  He  says  that  the  output  at  the  present 
time  does  not  adequately  meet  requirements.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  coal  for  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service  amounts 
to  about  115,000  tons.  The  railways  alone  require  100,000  tons  a 
year.  Of  this,  66,000  tons  are  bituminous  coal.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  bituminous  coal  should  be  obtained  at  5s.  to  78.  (81.21  to  (1.70) 
per  ton  less  than  is  paid  at  the  present  time  to  private  dealers  in  coal. 
The  treasurer  thinks  that  state  coal  mines  would  ameliorate  the  evil. 
He  also  thinks  that,  ip  due  course  of  time,  should  it  be  necessary,  the 
state  could,  in  addition  to  supplying  its  own  demands,  extend  the  out- 
put so  as  to  enable  coal  to  l>e  supplied  to  householder  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  thinks  another  valid  reason  why  the  state  should  control 
the  mines  is  that,  iu  the  event  of  its  being  necessary,  it  could  always 
have  a  good  reserve  of  coal  at  centers  throughout  the  colony  to  meet 
contingencies  that  might  arise.  During  the  recent  visit  of  American 
and  British  warships,  each  one  wanted  large  supplies  of  coal,  but 
could  not  get  it.  The  few  that  were  successful  in  getting  a  small 
supply  were  obliged  to  pay  fabulous  prices. 

GREATER  NEW   ZEALAND. 

Since  my  last  annual  report.  Cook  Island  has  been  annexed  to  this 
colony.  The  formal  notification  of  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the 
governor  on  the  11th  day  of  June. 

Fbanx  DiLLiNaHAH,  ConsuL 

Auckland,  Atigust,  1901.  C ooQ\e 
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AmrazATiovs  to  VSW  ZBA^AWP. 

The  visit  to  Aackland  of  the  Duke  and  DachesB  of  ComwAlI  and 
Tork  was  made  the  occaaion  for  the  proclamation  b;  Lord  Ranfnily 
of  the  royal  decree  extending  the  boundaries  of  Kew  Zealand  over 
certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  the  Sonth  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  islands  included  in  thin  colonial  extension  arct  the  Cook  Group, 
viz,  RaratODf^a,  Mangaia,  Atin,  Aitutaki,  Mitiaro,  Manki,  and  the 
Herveys,  with  the  outlying  iBlaads,  Nine,  Palmerston,  Pnkapuka, 
Rakaanga,  Manahikl,  Penryn,  and  Snwarrow.  It  is  not  easy,  even 
with  the  aid  of  an  admiralty  chart,  to  convey  to  a  stranger  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  sizes  of  these  islands  and  their  distances  from  New 
Zealand  and  from  each  other. 

The  smaller  islands,  Mitiaro,  Mauki,  and  Tnkatea,  are  situated  near 
Atin,  to  which  island  they  were  formerly  subject.  The  Little  Iler- 
veys— Manuae  and  Aotu — are  about  6G  miles  from  Aitutaki  and  ha^-e 
always  been  considered  to  belong  to  her.  The  center  of  the  group  is 
about  1,700  miles  from  Auckland.  The  following  shows  the  sizes  and 
positions  of  the  several  islands  forming  the  Cook  Group: 

Raratonga. — Distance  from  Auckland,  1,638  miles;  circumference, 
20  miles;  height,  2,920  feet;  population,  2,000. 

Mangaia. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  116  miles;  circamference,  30 
miles;  height,  656  feet;  population,  2,000. 

Atiu. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  116  miles;  circumference,  20 
miles;  height,  374  feet;  population,  800. 

AUuiaki. — ^Distance  from  Raratonga,  140  miles;  circumference,  12 
miles;  height,  366  feet;  population,  900. 

Mauki. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  150  miles;  circumference,  6 
miles;  height,  to  top  of  trees,  100  feet;  population,  400. 

Mitiaro. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  140  miles;  circumference,  5 
miles;  height,  to  top  of  trees,  80  feet;  population,  275. 

Tukaiea. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  125  miles;  circumference,  5 
milea;  height,  50  feet;  population,  none. 

The  Herveya  (Manuae  and  Aotu). — Distance  from  Raratonga,  120 
miles;  circumference,  5  miles;  height,  60  feet;  penal  settlement. 

ToW  area,  about  150  square  miles;  total  population,  about  6,600. 

OUTSIDB  ISLANDS. 

Niue. — ^Distance  from  Raratonga,  580  miles,  west  by  north;  height, 
300  feet;  area,  about  100  square  miles;  population,  4,500. 

Palmerston. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  273  miles,  northwest;  atoll, 
4  miles  by  2;  height,  60  feet;  population,  100. . 

Penryn  or  Tongarewa. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  735  miles,  north 
by  east;  atoll,  12  miles  by  7;  height,  60  feet;  population,  466. 

Humphrey  or  Manahiki. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  650  miles, 
north  by  west;  atoll,  6  miles  by  5;  low;  population,  660. 

Rierson  or  Sdkaantja. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  670  miles,  north 
by  west;  atoll,  3  miles  by  3;  low;  population,  370. 

Danger  or  Pukapuka. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  700  miles,  north- 
west; atoll,  3  miles  by  3;  low;  population,  400. 

Suwarrow. — Distance  from  Raratonga,  630  miles,  north -northwest ; 
atoll,  with  harborage;  low. 

The  total  area  of  New  Zealand  extended  is  about  280  square  milea, 
with  an  estimated  total  population  of  13,000. 
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BXPOBT8  AND  UdPOKTS. 

The  valae  of  goods  Imported  into  Rarotonga  for  the  Oook  and  other 
ialands  for  the  year  wan,  from  New  Zealand,  £15,137  (173,664);  from 
Tahiti,  £7,724  (t45,312.85);  total,  £21,861  («106,387).  Exports  for. 
same  period  from  Cook  Group  to  New  Zealand,  £17,000  (182,731);  to 
Tahiti,  £2,904  (J14,132);  total,  £19,904  («96,863);  from  Penryn  and 
other  islands,  via  Raratonga,  £1,956  ($9,519),  The  expoi-ts  from  Cook 
Islands  comprise  copra,  33  percent;  fruit,  inclnding  lime  juice,  33 
per  cent;  cofEee,  30  per  cent;  cotton  and  other  goods,  4  per  cent. 
From  Penryn  and  other  islands,  pearl  shell,  90  percent;  copra,  10 
per  cent. 

RARATONGA. 

The  seat  of  government  of  Cook  Islands — the  doable  townships  of 
Avarna  and  Avitiu — is  situated  on  the  north  or  lee  side  of  the  island 
of  Raratonga,  opposite  two  small  openings  in  the  Barrier  Reef.  The 
former  has  tlie  advantage  of  a  boat  harbor,  where  small  craft  can.be 
moored  in  safety  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  It 
has  also  the  wharf  and  sheds  of  the  United  States  Steamship  Company. 
The  adjoining  town  of  Avitiu  is  the  central  depot  of  Messrs.  Donald 
&  Edinborough's  island  bnsiness,  where  they  have  a  wharf,  warehouse, 
stores,  and  offices. 

Frank  Dillingham,  Consul. 

Auckland,  December  IS,  1901. 


NSV  ZBALAKS  AND  ATTBTBALLA.'S  HEW  TABI7P. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  tariff,  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, threatens  to  change  the  trade  relations  of  New  Zealand  with  the 
Australian  States.  Roughly  speaking.  New  Zealand's  exports  to  Ans- 
tralia  amount  to  £1,000,000  (*4,866,500)  per  annum  and  its  imports 
are  about  £500,000  (12,433,250).  The  industry  that  is  threatened  most 
severely  is  timber,  of  which  an  enormous  and  increasing  trade  with 
Australia  has  been  developed — £178,400  worth  in  1899 — chiefly  to  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales.  As  the  tariff  now  reads,  it  will  cripple 
the  sawing  trade  of  the  Kaipara,  as  baulk  timber  is  free  and  sawn 
timber  is  subject  to  a  scale  of  duty  according  to  size.  The  matter 
will  shortly  be  discussed  in  Wellington  by  representatives  of  the  tim- 
ber companies  of  the  colonyi  ^l^o  are  being  called  there  by  the  premier. 

Maize  will  be  another  sufferer,  as  large  quantities  are  shipped  to 
Australia,  and  this  demand  has  generally  kept  the  market  up.  It  is 
not  OS  if  New  Zealand  wei-e  treating  with  the  several  States  separately, 
as,  for  instance,  last  season,  when  Queensland  took  large  quantities 
in  spite  of  a  duty.  Then  this  colony  was  on  the  same  terms  for  sup- 
plying Queensland  as  wei-e  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  But  now 
the  continent  is  one  hugh  preserve,  and  in  the  case  of  maize,  there 
would  need  to  be  a  drought  through  the  whole  of  Australia  before  New 
Zealand  grain  would  come  in.  The  bulk  of  the  oats  sent  to  Australia 
was  probably  shipped  on  to  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  will  now 
have  to  send  there  direct.  The  trade  with  Fiji  will  doubtless  improve. 
The  Commonwealth  has  placed  a  duty  of  1  s.  (24  cents)  per  bunch  on  ' 
bananas,  so  that  they  will  have  to  be  sold  here  instead  of  in  Sydney. 
Fiji  will  buy  .from  the  market  that  takes  its  fruit  and  sugar. 

1,1  ,d  .Goot^lc 
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»  THB  TRADE  WITH  THB  COMMONWBALTH. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  distribution  of  New  Zealand 
exports  to  the  Commonwealth  in  1899,  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
federation  commission: 
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BBVENUE  RETURNS. 

The  publication  of  the  revenue  returns  for  the  colony  for  the  six 
moDthe  ended  September  30,  1901,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  customs  duties  for  the  port  of  Auckland  during  that  period  show 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year.  The 
returns  of  other  ports  are  uot  available  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son, but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increase  as  far  as  Auckland  is  con- 
cerned, especially  in  view  of  the  reduced  tariff. 

Frank  Dillinqham,  ConsuL 

AuCKLAHD,  October  18,  1901. 


QTJEENSLAlfD. 
BRI6BA14I:. 

I  submit  a  statement  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Queensland. 
The  figures  given  are  from  the  latest  available  returns,  viz,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1900: 

Import*  and  exportt  of  QueetKland  for  1900. 
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AU8TBALASIA:   QUEENSLAND. 
Importg  and  export  s  of  Queensland  for  1900 — Contiiiiied. 

EXPORTS. 
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Large  qnantities  of  Queensland  pi-oduce  are  sent  to  Sydney,  Kew 
South  Wales,  and  are  exported  thence  to  other  Australian  States  and 
foreign  countries.  There  being  comparatively  few  vesseln  from 
Queensland  to  foreign  ports,  the  principal  steamship  lines  having 
their  termini  at  Sydney,  the  prodncts  of  Queenslnnd  go  in  a  large 
measure  to  swell  the  foreign  exports  of  the  southern  States  of  Aus- 
tralia.   This  ie  notably  the  case  with  wool. 

Imports. 


Cotton,  wooleo,  silk,  and  linen 

HBnutactnred  nrticlea  of  cotton 
woolen.  HJIk.  and  linen  pieo 
Kooda.  luts ,  hnberdAsbery ,  ate 

Boots  and  alioea 

Bugs,  soclu.  wool  packs,  cordage 

Metals.  Inciadiug  wire 

Mannfactures  of  metala.  incind 
lug  mac  bltieryhBi'd ware 

namlte.  etc 

Olaisware.  0  a  r  t  fa  e  D  w  ar  e. 
porcelain 

Acida.aUullea,  chemicals,  drugs, 
InclndinKopiam.ffDmfl.etc. 

Paints,  witidoTT  aad  plate  glaa 
papev  hflQginBB,ele 

Fnmitnre,  bi-OfLbware,  oikloth, 
matting,  wooden  ware,  etc 

Paper,  books,  irtatlonerj,  print- 
ing material 

Saddlery  and    barneas,  leather 

FaLCf  goods,  coml»,pertamery, 

Hamcal  JustrnmeuM 

Jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  plated 
ware,   and   edentlflc   mBtr~ 


Timber,  cement,  slate,  doors,  and 
bQilding- material 

Patent  loattier,  etc,  (leather  ci 
into  shapes) 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  and  otiier  fibers. 

Hides.  sUns,  horns,  tallow,  e*- 

Onano,  mannr«,  bones 

Bnllionand  specie  (coin)  — 

Spirits,  wine,  and  beur 

TliliBCCO.  cigars,  and  snnfl . . 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 

Candles 

OiU  In  balk,  kerosene,  Unseed, 

castor.  Chinese,  etc _ 

dlmeu's  Btorea 

Bice _ 

Floar,  gn^D,  maize,  oats,  bsi 

wheat,  etc 

Green  fralt,  seeds,  plants,  vege- 

Homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  pl^ 

All  other  mlH^liaDeooa  personai 
effects,  etc 

For  QovemmeQt  account.  Bb 
railway  materials,  etc 

Total 
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Li™  stock  (hii^  i3>'tti^,«h^, 

w,as.«n.i& 

Statistic*  of  Queensland /or  the  pi 


IT  1900. 
.square  milsB.. 


Total 

PopTLlation 

Area  andor  crops: 

Oats,  barley,  rye,  rice,  wheat. . 

Hfuze 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Vines -. .-. 

Other  crops 

Total _ ... 

Livestock: 

Horses 

Homed  oatUe 


79,804 
127,974 

14,644 

108, 5SS 

2,019 

124,365 


Pigs -- 

Railways,  open miles.. 

Electric  tel^raph do 

Artesian  flowing  bores  now  nmniag 

Goal: 

Total  quantity  raised  in  1909 _ tons.. 


J,  741 


122,187 
2,891 
10,321 


Value |846,8Wi.49 
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Siuce  my  report  in  1898,  tbe  Qaeeosland  gOTemment  has  obtained 
two  of  the  Lindon  Bateu  suction  dredges,  one  of  whioh,  the  SaTnson, 
is  the  most  powerfnl  in  the  world,  and  they  are  now  employed  in 
deepening  the  waterway.  At  present,  the  official  depth  of  the  channel 
for  vessels  is  21  feet,  bat  in  a  few  months  this  will  be  considerably 
increased,  and  within  three  years  it  is  expected  that  vessels  drawing 
26  feet  will  be  able  to  come  up  to  the  wharves  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Line  of  mail  steamers  runs  regularly  every  four  weeks  from 
this  port  via  Honolulu  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  acreage  under  cultivation  from  1898 
to  1900  in  the  crops  mentioued  below : 


Crop. 

im. 

IBW. 

woo. 

■■1 

^& 

The  severe  drought  which  has  afflicted  the  State  of  Queensland  for 
the  past  two  years  is  now  broken,  except  in  a  few  isolated  parts,  but 
there  are  still  some  cases  where  wool  that  was  shorn  two  years  ago  has 
not  yet  reached  the  coast  for  shipment;  it  is  en  route,  the  teams  being 
unable  to  cross  the  dry  areas.  In  all  other  respects,  the  prospect  for 
the  State  during  the  coming  year  is  bright. 

W.  J.  Weatherill,  Conmdar  Agent. 

Bbisbanx,  Augiist  29, 1901. 


TOWnSTILIiB. 

Speaking  commercially,  Townsville  occupies  the  most  "strategic" 
position  on  the  extensive  seaboard  of  Queensland,  as  it  lies  approxi- 
mately midway  between  Cape  Moreton  (in  the  south)  and  Thursday 
Island  (in  the  north),  being,  in  round  figures,  970  miles  from  the 
former  and  960  miles  from  the  latter.  From  its  conspicuously  favor- 
able site  as  a-commerial  center  and  because  of  the  immense  and 
varied  natural  resources  of  its  hinterland,  Townsville  is  known  as 
"The  Queen  City  of  the  North"  of  Queensland,  and  there  is  no  risk  in 
the  prediction  that  no  other  port  of  the  vast  seashore  of  that  State 
will  be  able  to  wrest  from  it  the  supremacy  which  it  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  past. 

The  harbor  of  Townsville  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Cleveland 
Bay.  It  is  sheltered  from  north  to  northeast  by  Magnetic  Island,  so 
named  by  Captain  Cook  when,  in  his  memorable  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  Endeavor,  he  fonnd  that  his  compasses  had  gone  wrong  as  his 
ship  was  abreast  of  the  bold  island,  which  is  situated  some  8  miles 
from  the  mainland.  To  the  northwest  and  east,  this  bay  has  no  nearer 
shelter  than  the  Barrier  Reef,  about  40  miles  away.  The  bottom  of 
the  bay  is  very  shallow,  the  water  sloping  gradually  from  the  beach 
to  30  feet  of  water?  miles  from  the  shore,  so  that  the  harbor  entranoeJc 
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1  mile  from  the  beach,  had  originally  only  about  11  feet  of  water. 
The  tide  riees  about  10  feet  6  inches  at  Bprings  and  abont  6  feet  at 
neaps,  bat  dorii^  the  winter,  the  range  of  tide  is  only  abont  4  feet. 

HASBOR  WORKS. 

The  city  of  Townsville  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  Ross  Creek,  a 
salt-water  branch  of  the  Ross  River  which  discharges  into  Cleveland 
Bay  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Owing  to  the  large  pas- 
toral, mining,  and  other  industries  in  the  back  country,  saocessive 
governments  of  Queensland  many  years  ago  recognized  the  necessity 
of  providing  extensive  shipping  facilities  for  the  port,  and  as  far  back 
as  1885,  the  services  of  the  eminent  engineer,  Sir  John  Coode,  were 
secured  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  constructing  a  harbor  and 
affording  protection  to  vessels,  all  of  which  were  at  that  time  com- 
pelled to  anchor  in  Cleveland  Bay  and  discharge  their  cargoes  into 
lighters,  which  were  thenbroaght  in  on  the  tide  to  the  wharves  situ- 
ated in  Rose  Creek.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  expert  referred  to, 
the  government  constructed  two  breakwaters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  200  acres,  mostly  shallow  water, 
which  it  waa  proposed  ultimately  to  dredge  out,  making  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor  supplied  with  wharves  suited  to  and  commensu- 
rate with  the  trade  of  the  port.  The  breakwaters  were  built,  bat 
little  dredging  was  carried  out  for  some  time.  In  1896,  however,  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  creating  a  harbor  board  for  Townsville, 
and  the  government  handed  over  the  works  as  they  stood  to  the  board. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  expenditure  on  them  was  approximately  £300,000 
($1,459,950).  In  the  following  year,  the  city  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  receive  an  unwelcome  and  disastrous  visitation  in  the  shape  of  a 
cyclone,  denominated  "Signia"  by  the  government  meteorologists, 
and  the  coat  of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  the  breakwaters  by  the 
destructive  gale  was  £27,000  (tl31,396).  After  obtaining;  the  best 
professional  advice  procurable,  the  harbor  board  decided  not  only  to 
make  wharves  alongside  lie  eastern  breakwater,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, but  also  to  dredge  a  channel  15  feet  deep  by  200  feet  wide  into 
Ross  Creek  to  the  existing  wharves,  and  there  to  widen  the  chann^ 
to  600  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  swinging  hasin  1,500  feet  in  length.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  creek  frontages  on  the  city  side  of  the  stream 
are  the  property  of  the  board,  while  all  of  the  frontages  on  the  oppo- 
site, or  Ross  Island,  side  are  also  vested  in  them.  On  the  latter  side, 
it  is  proposed  to  build  wharves  to  accommodate  the  coastal  traffic  the 
whole  length  of  the  swinging  basin,  viz,  1,500  feet,  aijd  to  dredge  it 
out  to  a  depth  of  20  feet  alongside.  This  depth  can  not  be  obtained 
on  the  city  side  of  the  creek,  owing  to  the  rocky  bottoms. 

The  foregoiugworks  have  been  poshed  forward  as  fast  as  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board  would  permit.  An  1,800-foot  mn  of 
wharves  has  been  constructed  at  the  eastern  breakwater  in  what  is 
called  the  outer  harbor,  and  the  water  alongside  these  wharves  has 
been  deepened  to  26  feet.  The  wharves  have  ample  siding  accommo- 
dation, and  are  connected  with  the  State  railway,  so  that  goods  go 
direct  from  the  steamers  into  railway  trucks.  An  approach  channel 
1,700  feet  long  and  a  swinging  basin  500  feet  wide  have  been  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  17  feet  low  water,  while  the  channel  outside  the  harbor 
to  the  deep  water  of  Cleveland  Bay  has  been  dredged  to  the  same 
depth  for  a  length  of  5,000  feet.     As  there  is  from  10  to  12  feet  rise 
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and  fall  of  tide,  it  has  not  been  thonght  neoessar;  to  give  a  greater 
depth  than  17  feet  low  water  until  the  works  are  farther  advanced. 
With  regard  to  the  inner  portion  of  what  is  known  aa  the  "compre- 
henBive  scheme,"  the  works  are  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  A 
channel  of  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water  has  been  dredged  for  a 
length  of  4,000  feet  from  the  entrance  toward  the  city,  and  at  this  point 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  creek  crops  up  and  requires  blasting  before 
the  dredge  can  be  of  any  service.  This  rocky  bottom  continues  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  again  dips  below  the  required  depth 
before  the  inner  swinging  basin  is  reached.  The  rock  formation  is 
granite,  and  in  dealing  with  this,  machine  drills,  driven  by  compressed 
air,  are  used.  These  drills  bore  holes  3  inches  in  diameter  to  a  depth 
of  18  feet  below  low  water.  The  working  face  atpresentisTOfeet.  A 
row  of  holes,  14  or  16  in  number,  is  drilled  along  this  face,  and  they  are 
then  charged  with  selignite  to  the  top,  and  the  whole  row  is  fired  at 
once  by  electricity.  Another  row  is  then  pat  down  and  the  operation 
repeated ;  from  300  to  400  pounds  of  explosives  being  fired  at  each  blast. 
The  shock  is  so  severe  that  the  solid  granite  is  broken  up  into  pieces 
sufficiently  small  for  the  dredge  to  pick  np  with  her  buckets  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

The  commencement  of  drilling  and  blasting  the  rocks  in  the  creek 
was  considerably  delayed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
necessary  plank  and  machinery,  and  this  was  only  ready  for  work  on 
the  30th  of  March  last.  The  installation  consists  of  four  5-inch  Inger-  ' 
soil  Sergeant  drills,  the  power  being  supplied  by  a  100  indicated  horse- 
power horizontal  engine,  driving  an  air  compressor  of  the  ordinary 
type,  the  whole  being  mounted  on  a  pontoon  85  feet  long  by  30  feet 
beam,  specially  built  for  the  pm-pose.  This  arrangement  of  machinery 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  rock  met  with  varies  much  in  character. 
Where  the  solid  granite  is  found,  the  drilling  is  easy;  a  3-inch  hole 
9  feetdeep  can  be  put  down  in  about  an  hour  and  a-haU ;  but  in  the 
broken  ground  with  clay  leaders,  the  work  is  very  much  slower.  The 
total  rock  of  all  classes  drilled  and  blasted  up  to  June  30  last,  was 
11,804  cubic  yards.  The  cost,  including  explosives  and  all  charges, 
has  averaged  98.  3d.  (t2,26)  per  cnbic  yard.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  special  plant,  which  has  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  quan- 
tity to  be  dealt  with.  Adding  the  proportionate  amount  of  this  to  the 
cost  of  the  work  as  above,  gives  a  total  of  12s,  4d,  (•3)  per  cubic  yard. 
As  the  ixiard  now  has  an  electric-light  plant  for  the  drilling  pontoon 
80  that  the  work  may  go  on  continuously,  future  progress  will  be  more 
rapid  and  the  resulting  cost  comparatively  less. 

To  "ancient  mariners"  and  the  old  settlers  who  remember  the  early 
days  of  Townsville,  the  transformation  effected  by  the  harbor  improve- 
ments calls  for  continued  comment.  The  Townsville  harbor  works 
prove  conclusively  how  a  comparatively  open  roadstead  can,  by  judi- 
cious labor  and  expenditure,  be  converted  into  a  safe  resting  place 
for  large  ocean-going  steamers  and  sailers. 

Now,  the  western  breakwater  is  5,400  and  the  eastern  4,100  feet 
long.  The  width  of  the  entrance  in  the  sailing  course  is  350  feet,  but 
the  western  wall  being  inside  of  the  end  of  the  eastern,  the  actual 
width  is  700  feet.  Thetotal  area  inclosed  is  177 acres,  but,  excluding 
rocky  shoals  near  the  shore,  the  available  area  is  about  145  acres. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  it  present  in  hand  is  about  £260,000 
(»1, 216,625). 
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When  the  rocky  bar  in  Rosa  Creek  has  been  removed,  an  inner 
swinging  basin  600  feet  wide  will  be  dredged  oat,  and  this  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  any  vessels  trading  on  the  coast.  Wharves  will  then  be 
conBtruoted  on  each  side  of  the  basin,  and,  althongh  not  included  in 
the  present  scheme,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  commuQieation 
will  be  completed  between  the  wharves  on  the  right  bank  of  Ross 
Creek  and  the  Government  railways.  The  property  on  each  side  of 
the  creek,  with  the  exception  of  three  small  wharves,  is  vested  in  the 
board,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  the  policy  of  that  body  to  acquire  all 
frontages  before  the  works  are  completed,  by  which  means  the  board 
will  secure  the  whole  revenue  from  the  trade  of  the  port.  This  must 
prove  a  valuable  income,  when  it  is  noted  that  the  imports  and  exports 
in  an  ordinary  season  amount  to  nearly  £3,000,000  (114,599,500). 
There  is  no  question  about  money  being  forthcoming  to  carry  out  the 
whole  of  the  projected  work,  as  loans  cao  be  got  from  the  Government, 
and  the  present  income  of  the  board  is  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
the  terms  thereof. 

TRAHSPORTATION. 

Townsville  has  been  for  many  yeara  past  a  port  of  call  for  the  British- 
India  steamers.  The  Slevie  liners  of  8,000  tons  now  come  right  up 
to  the  wharves  in  the  harbor.  The  North  German  Lloyd  has  a 
regular  service  coastwise  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  Sydney  via 
Townsville,  joining  the  mail  tine  of  that  company  at  either  end  of  the 
service.  The  German-Australia  Line  also  runs  a  regular  steamer 
monthly,  and  recently,  this  port  has  become  an  important  center  for 
the  shipment  of  horses  to  India.  Townsville  is,  further,  the  port 
whence  shipments  of  meat  are  made  from  three  freezing  works  in  the 
interior,  which  dispose  of  1,000  bullocks  per  diem,  the  hind  quarters 
being  shipped  whole  and  the  rest  of  the  beef  tinned. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1900, 182  veesels  loaded  15,380  tons 
of  cai^o  over  the  wharf  and  203  vessels  discharged  52,084  tons  onto 
it  for  transit  by  rail.  A  very  lai^  quantity  of  goods  was  also  loaded 
from  and  discharged  into  lighters  by  vessels  berthed  at  the  wharvee 
of  the  harbor  board.  For  the  corresponding  period  ended  June  30 
last,  499  vessels,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  696,931  tons,  dis- 
charged 122,146  tons  of  cargo,  of  which  40,107  tons  went  over  the  jetty 
wha^,  and  loaded  63,346  tons,  of  which  8,786  tons  went  over  the  wharf, 
the  remainder  being  lightered. 


At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  the  whole  of  North  Queensland 
issufCering  from  the  effects  of  a  very  abnormal  and  prolonged  drought, 
and  this  has  naturally  seriously  reduced  the  exports  from  Townsville. 
In  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  previous  to  the  drought,  the  exports  aver- 
aged, in  round  figures,  two  millions  per  annum,  while  the  imports 
were  in  value  between  £600,000  (»2,919,900)  and  £700,000  ($3,406,560), 
In  1871,  the  imports  were  £115,808  (»563,580)  and  exports  £348,905 
(»1,697,946);  in  1881  imports  were  £299,422  (»1,457,137)  and  exports 
£446,938  («2,170,157),  and  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  imports 
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amounted  to  £842.848  {(4,101,830)  and  exports  £1,883,931  («9,168,150). 
The  details  of  tbe  exjiorts  were: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  export  trade  consists  principally  of  wool, 
hides,  tallow,  frozen  meat,  and  ffold. 

The  Townsville  customs  collections  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last 
wei-e  £229,683  (tl, 117,752). 

GOLD  OUTPUT. 

This  port  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  back  and  within  84  miles  by 
rail  such  a  wealth;  gold  field  as  Charters  Towers,  which  still  produces 
large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal.  A  comparison  of  its  yield  with 
that  of  Bendigo,  the  famous  Victorian  field,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year,  can  not  prove  otherwise  than  interesting,  and  is  as 
follows: 
Charters  Towers: 

aold..__ _ onnces..       03,398 

Bnllioa do....       75,316 

I»Tldends jei4B.S81  (|727,«8«) 

Calb -- -- - £14,880    (173,418) 

Bendigo: 

Gold onnces..       84,607 

Bnllion _ NU. 

Dividends _ £80,067  {$302,816) 

CaUa -- £68,614  ($808,577) 

RAILWAT  BXTBNSIONS. 

The  large  pastoral  districts  in  the  northern  and  western  Interior  of 
Queensland  have  important  commercial  relations  with  Townsvllle,  and 
llie  extension  of  the  railway  to  Winton,  though  practically  encroach- 
ing on  territory  claimed  by  the  people  of  the  central  division  of  the 
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State  as  naturally  belonging  to  their  principal  port,  Rookhampton, 
has  given  a  further  advantage  to  Townsville  which  promises  to  be  of 
coneiderable  value.  The  harbor  work  done  by  the  Government  and 
the  pushing  out  of  the  Northern  Kaitvay  to  Huyhauden,  the  principal 
town  of  the  rich  Flinders  squatting  district,  of  necessity  provided  fur- 
ther facilities  for  traffic  directed  toward  Townsville.  The  constmctioQ 
of  the  railway  into  the  interior  concentrated  iu  this  city  the  prodnctfi 
of  very  large  and  fertile  districts. 


A  summary  of  receipts  for  the  year  nnder  review  shows  a  grand 
total  of  £59,730  17b.  3d.  (t290,680),  inclusive  of  £20,000  {tayiaao)  on 
loan  account  and  £24,335  (1118,426)  under  the  heading  of  Qovemment 
endowment.  The  statement  of  wages  paid  on  works  and  maintenance 
for  the  year  puts  the  sum  so  disbursed  at  £33,605  168.  lOd.  (tl63,543), 
while  the  total  of  expenditure  on  works  from  fund  account  stands  at 
£21,134  2s.  9d.  (C102,850),  and  under  the  comprehensive  scheme  at 
£61,274  19s.  9d.  (t298,194). 

The  harbor-board  wharves  are  something  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
city  by  road,  Rosa  Island  being  reached  either  by  way  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge  or  by  ferry  over  the  creek.  Both  routes  are  well  patronized, 
although,  of  course,  the  bridge  is  the  only  one  practicable  to  vehicular 
traffic  or  horsemen.  A  well-macadamized  street  from  the  bridge 
gives  access  from  the  town  to  any  part  of  the  long  run  of  wharfage, 
and  it  is  now  a  much -frequented  thoroughfare. 

The  harbor  Ixiard's  engineer  is  Mr.  G.  U.  Hoyce,  a  gentleman  of 
mature  experience  and  known  energy  and  ability.  He  was  engaged 
toward  the  close  of  1899,  but  did  not  take  charge  of  the  works  until 
May  of  last  year.  The  term  of  his  engagement  indicates  that  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  yet  to  come,  the  harbor  improvements  of 
Townsville  will  be  in  hand,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  they  are 
completed,  the  port  will  be  in  most  important  particulars  one  of  the 
best  and  roomiest  in  the  Southern  Federation  of  States. 

J.  H.  ROGBBS,  Consviar  Agent. 

ToWMSVILIiB,  September  16, 1901. 


TASMA20A. 

The  total  imports  of  this  colony  in  1900  were  110,088,595,  and  the 
total  exporis  (12,2(>3,071. 

The  imports  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1901  were  94,784,922,  and 
the  expoi-ts  $7,387,527. 

The  increase  in  impoi-ts  over  1899,  viz,  $166,981,  was  due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  an  exceptional  cause.  Railway  constrnction,  since  completed, 
was  proceeding,  and  )ed  to  imporis  uot  only  of  materials,  but  also  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  {wople  employed. 

With  the  exception  above  referred  to,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
imports  to  call  for  remark.  I  can  only  repeat  previous  statements, 
that  there  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  valne  of  American  goods 
imported.  Of  the  exports,  metals— copper,  tin,  galena,  and  gold — 
represent  $7,984,860. 
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Trade  throughont  the  past  year  continned  good.  Although,  owing 
to  deficient  rainfall,  the  productions  of  the  soil  were  leee  than  in  the 
previous  year,  the  mineral  exports  more  than  compensated  for  the  loss. 

On  January  1,  1901,  this  State  became  one  of  the  six  States  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  Until  the  introduction  of  a  general  tariff, 
the  effect  of  the  change  was  not  perceptible.  With  the  initiatioQ  of 
free  interstate  trade,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  is  thought  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  to  Tasmania.  How  far  the  protective  character  of 
the  tariff  is  liable  to  check  the  impoits  of  our  manufactured  goods, 
time  alone  can  determine. 

The  last  census,  taken  on  the  Ist  of  April,  disclosed  the  fact  that 
the  population  was  173,500,  or  10,000  less  than  was  estimated. 

A.  G.  Webster,  Consul. 

HOBART,  October  IS,  1901. 


YICTOBLA. 

In  the  official  statistics  of  the  year  1900,  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000 
is  shown  in  the  imports  of  American  goods  into  thiB  State.  American 
products  and  manufactures  have  never  been  more  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  in  Victoria  than  at  the  present  time,  and  further  expan- 
sion may  confidently  be  anticipated.  The  imports  of  our  goods  into 
Victoria  during  the  year  amounted  in  value  to  $7,609,400,  against 
$6,442,062  in  the  previous  year,  or  as  much  as  those  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Korway,  and  Sweden  combined. 

The  total  imports  of  the  State  during  1900,  as  shown  by  official 
returns,  amounted  to  $91,509,055  and  the  exports  to  $87,112,760.  This 
trade  was  distributed  among  the  various  countries,  as  follows: 


Country. 

Imports 

ErpmiBto. 

n      .ftrtt  1 

40 

100 
SO 
M 

1 
1 

ISO 

s 

KB 

SO 

^SS 

J'SSiSg 

•ijffi 

ai,GH) 

D.qil.zMBlG001^le 
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The  following  are  given  as  the  principal  articles  Imported  and 
exported  by  Victoria  during  the  year  1900: 

Principal  imports. 


Artlclw. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

i.3:8,Ta> 

tTH.8ta 

3i 

■iSS 

s.ois.eis 

£TB.(8) 

ffiffi 

«B,900 

sa 
i:i 

109, 8« 
XI. nil 

a 

!S 

90 

i 

lffl,8S0 

i^«»,«, 

S^SS 

Coti™  piece  goods  and  roanahw- 

Baited 

^^n 

«85.«0 

EMthsDWRre.  brown  ware.  ^Iru. 

Iron  manuHactnres— 

W^  and  wire  nettins 

ssrHfSS;-"- 

Mnfltftrd._ 

Oil  and  other  floor  cloths 

Paper  (Inclndlnir  paper  baits)- 

'■ffi-ffi 

iiSS 

Blllce  and  silk  manntactnrea 

G"^^Pared); 

8.194;  no 

Other  (InclndlQg  m&lt  and  rice) 

egg 

.»S 

Leather  ware  (Inolndlng  enddlei-r 

V                                 riaoBr»<le.. 

l9S 

Principal  exportg. 


Artlclen. 

Value. 

•US 

Drags  uid  chemicals 
Ftafa,  praaerred  and  salted 
Prnlia: 

PrcBh... 

Preeerred  and  dried 
Pnmltnre  and  npludatery 


LichkIc 
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iVtnotpoI  exports — Contmned. 


Artlol«. 

y.,™.. 

1                          Articles. 

iToii   and   steel,   tumunnftc- 

Value. 

tiaa.ao 

l,4Sfi,(«) 

'•S;S 

m.otio 

''II 

,,iS;S 

!»,») 

eOi,B75 
1,410,6U 

■!i;S 

,,gss 
"'iii 

■^.OT- 

tm.m 

Sii-Jt.;?"" 

-"^dz::::::::::::::::..:. 

Oatmeal 

Other,  inclading  mrit  and 

Iron  and  steel  cordage 

Plated  and  mixed  meMware. . 

^per(liicl\idi^™pertaii) 

im|a» 

BUns! 

iife--""----"---""----- 

W,"!-"'^;::;.:;:::::::::: 

woci^-^hnwoownpi^-if^::: 

m:sc8 

Other _ 

Salted _.... 

The  principal  articles  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  d 
the  year  under  review  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

Principal  imports  from  the  United  States. 


Artlclm. 

Value. 

Articlea. 

Value. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

S 

BO 
SO 

i 

Hardware  aiA  ironmoneery 

^.Mfi 

Iron: 

4:Sg 

as 

Hachlnorr: 
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Principal  imports  from  the  United  States — Gontiiined. 


Artdcl* 

Value. 

ArUolM 

Yalne. 

J,                       ^ 

no.eeo 

t;i 
IS 

X,t4D 

1 

16 

ao 

11 

T 

*!?? 

SS 

1^ 

SiS 

T 

JVtnofpoJ  exports  to  tlie  United  Statet. 


In  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  stibstantial  increases  are 
shown  in  arms  and  ammunition,  axles,  blacking,  books  and  period- 
icals, boots  and  shoes,  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts,  clocks  and  watches, 
copper  wire,  cotton  piece  goods,  fancy  goods,  preserved  fish,  furniture, 
glassware,  grindery,  haberdashery,  agricultural  implements,  india- 
rubber  goods,  musical  and  scientific  ioBti'aments,  iron  and  steet, 
leather  and  leather  ware,  machiuery,  maizena  and  com  flour,  mann- 
faotares  of  metals,  manures,  preserved  meats,  medicines,  oils,  paints 
and  colors,  paper,  plated  ware,  sausage  skins,  spirits,  soap,  station  - 
ery,  slates,  timbei*,  tobacco,  tools  of  trade,  turpentine,  and  varnish  ~ 
in  fact,  in  almost  every  article  on  the  list. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  Melbourne,  I 
am  able  to  furnish  the  following  complete  list  of  the  imports  fi-om  the 
United  States  for  the  six  mouths  ended  June  30,  l&Ol : 
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Artlole«. 

V»lM. 

A,«^. 

y-» 

CoDwrww* 

:1 

J 

i.BSa 

11,]86 

oil: 

S«.*|8B 

S,Sffi 

18.300 
.840 
,fl8E 

ti'.em 

"■IS 

1 

Tobacco: 

'as 

J&chlnery,  Mwlag.  cream  aepa™- 

"« 

ai 

t3.«S4,940 

Expcrrti  to  the  United  States  for  the  six  itumtht  ended  June  SO,  1901. 


ArtJCm. 

Value. 

ArUclee. 

Valne. 

■S;S 

^•^ 

278.218 

MELBOtJBNE,  Augttst  6,  1901. 


John  P.  Brat,  C(msul-&eneTcU. 
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POLYNESIA. 

FIJI  TST.ATSrnH. 

The  Bntish  colonial  office  has  just  issnecl  a  report  showing  the 
imports  and  exporta  of  Fiji  during  the  year  1900.  Large  increases 
are  shown  over  1899,  the  figures  being: 


tan. 

I90O. 

T«™«*- 

In  1900,  sugar  was  exported  amoanting  in  valae  to  $1,917,336,  copra 
to  $738,252,  green  fruits  (bananas,  etc)  to  $136,808,  and  spirits  to 
$140,344. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  tarifiE  now  before  the  Australian  Parliament, 
if  i>as8ed  in  its  present  form,  will  seriously  affect  the  imports  from 
Fiji  into  Australia.  There  is  an  effort  being  made  in  New  Zealand 
to  control  the  trade  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Auckland  will,  in  the  near  future,  become  the  distributing  point  for 
the  products  of  Fiji  and  many  other  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

John  P.  Bbat,  Consul^OeneraL 

Melbouekb,  Victoria,  October  SI,  1901. 


The  export  from  Samoa  shows  a  decided  decrease  dnriog  1901,  on 
account  of  the  very  poot  copra  season,  caused  by  drought  Copra  is 
practically  the  only  export. 

Imports  will  also  prove  to  be  less,  although  many  extra  goods  were 
brought  in  prior  to  the  raising  of  the  general  duty  from  2  to  10  p«r 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Business  is  very  dull  at  present,  principally  on  account  of  the  poor 
crop  and  also  from  the  absence  of  the  mall  steamers  and  of  the  war 
ships  which  formerly  spent  so  much  time  here. 

However,  cacao  planting  is  proceeding  with  increased  activity. 
Trees  are  now  banning  to  bear,  and  I  think  that  next  year  will  see  a 
good  advance  in  the  quantity  exported.  An  English  company  is  doing 
a  little  work  on  what  may  become  a  large  plantation,  if  tJie  managers 
carry  oat  their  plans  as  proposed.  This  company  will  next  month 
1118 
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complete  a  small  ice-making  plant  in  Apia.  A  beginning  has  been 
made  in  vanilla  planting,  bnt  although  the  plants  seem  to  be  thriving, 
it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  whether  or  not  these  beans  can  be  sacocssf  ally 
produced  here. 


Since  the  San  Francisco  mail  steamers  have  ceased  to  call  at  Apia, 
the  Samoan  export  to  the  United  States  has  practically  stopped.  Only 
one  shipment  (valued  at  $13,115)  has  been  made  from  German  Samoa 
to  San  Francisco.  The  American  imports,  however,  have  not  fallen 
ofF  correspondingly.  These  consist  principally  of  salmon,  pilot  bread, 
canned  vegetables  and  meats,  and  other  provisions  which  can  not  be 
BO  advantageously  obtained  elsewhere.  The  goods  are  reshipped,  via 
Pagopago,  at  practically  the  same  freight  rate  which  obtained  when 
the  steamers  came  to  Apia. 

I  inclose  translation  of  returns  in  the  Government  Gazette  of 
October  12,  1901,  This  is  the  first  publication  of  commercial  statis- 
tics by  the  German  Government.  It  contains  a  tonnage  table  and 
lists  of  imports  and  exports  for  1900.  No  figures  for  1901  can  be 
obtained. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  of  Samoa  has  been  with  the  British  colo- 
nies, and  will  continue  to  be  so,  because  of  their  proximity,  more  fre- 
quent and  direct  steam  service,  and  better  freight  rates.  A  large 
part  of  the  white  population  here  consists  of  colonials.  A  prejudice 
against  American  goods  exists,  it  being  claimed  that  although  they 
are  of  good  quality,  the  packages  and  cans  are  undersized  or  are  not 
filled.  English  prints  are  preferred,  I  have  been  told,  because  they 
can  bo  obtained  in  greatci*  widths  than  the  American,  which  makes 
them  more  desirable  for  native  waistcloths. 

CURRENCY. 

German  money  has  replaced  American  as  the  standard  of  this  pro- 
tectorate. By  proclamation,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  gold  was  fixed 
at  aO.42  marks  for  the  pound  sterling  and  20.95  marks  for  $5.  The 
silver  mark,  shilling,  and  quarter  dollar  are  given  the  same  relative 
value.  No  difficulty  is  being  experienced  with  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish silver. 

TARIFK  AND  TAXES. 

The  exiKirt  duty  authorized  by  the  Berlin  final  act  has  been  dis- 
continued.  The  following  is  tbe  schedule  of  import  duties  which 
came  into  effect  on  July  I: 

[All  dudes,  teies.  and  other  monef*  wbtch  have  tormeTlT  been  ooUected  la  Ameiicui  dollKTB 
will  from  thlidkybe  collected  m  marks.] 

Duty. 

1.  On  ale,  porter,  and  beer,  per  liter  (l.OSqaarts) M.  0.2O=$0.047 

2.  Spirito,  per  liter  (1.05  qiiarta)  - 3.50=    .585 

8.  Wine,  except  champagne,  per  liter  (1.05  qoarte) .50=    .119 

4.  Champagne,  per  liter  (1,05  quarte) 1.40=    .888 

0.  Tobacco,  per  tilograiii  (3.2  pounds) 4.90=  1.07 

6.  Oigare,  per  kilogram  (2.2pomidB)  -- _ 9.00=  3.14 

7.  Sporting rifleb,  each 16,00=  8,81 

8.  Powder,  per  kilogram  {3.2  pounds) 2.50=    .695 

9.  Datf  oa  all  other  goods  imported,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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H.  4.00=10.  »sa 

10.00=-  8.81 
8.00=  1.90* 


Weio  Khedule  of  tAxei. 

1.  Head  taxes  on  Samoans  and  other  islandere 

2.  Onboata,  except  canoes  and  private  boats.- -.. 

8.  SportinK  rifles,  each _ 

4.  Oa  dweUingB  (except  Samoaa  hoosee),  and  stores,  on  Taloe, 

1  per  cent: 
First  class.  On  stores,  selling  per  moDth  8,000  marks  ($1,004) 

or  more. - - 

Second  class.  On  those  selling  under  8,000  marks  ($1,004) 

and  over  4,000  marks  ($933) _ 

Third  olaas.  On  those  under  4,000  marks  ($852)  and  over 

3,000  marks  ($476) 160.00=85.70 

Fourth  class.  On  those  under  3,000  marks  ($476)  and  over 

l.OOOmarka  ($238) 100.00=28.80 

Fifthclasa.  On  those  tmderl.OOO  marks  ($338) 50.00=11.90 

SthediUe  of  port  and  bonded-stare  charges,  etc. 

Clearance  charge  from  costom-honse 

Pilot  and  harbor  dues,  per  foot  draft,  in  and  ont 

Dnarantine  charge,  per  100  tons  register 

Bonded  store  (after  first  six  days),  each  case  nnder  1  cubic 

meter,  per  month 

Charge  for  retnming  goods  to  bonded  store,  per  cabic  meter 

Charge  for  tidewaiter,  each,  per  day 

Locu  or  foreign  vessels  trading  among  islands,  of  more  than  100 

tons  borden,  for  each  trip  from  Apia 

lAcense  and  occupation  taxes  from  July  1,  1901. 


400.00=05.20 
200.00=47.60 


U.  8.00=«l.«l 
4.00=  .« 
4.00=    .0! 


40.00=  8.53 


Hot6l,monthly H 

40=$0.  B2 

Printer,  yearly    -  - 

M.  50=11.90 

Attomey.yearly 

260=60. 50 

Sailmaker,  yearly __ 

25=  S.96 

Doctor  or  dentist. 

Boat  bnUder,  yearly  _ . .  _ 

120=38.66 

Shoemaker,  yearly 

35=  5.85 

160=88.08 

Surveyor,  yearly 

25=  5.95 

50=11.90 

Tailor,  yearly  .._ __ 

Clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc. : 

35=  5.95 

Banker  and  banking 

companies,  yearly 

350=68.50 

Salary  less  than  800 

Barber,  yearly _. 

marks  ($71. 40)  per 

Blacksmith,  yearly 

20=  4.76 

month,  yearly 

ShiphnUder,  yearly... - 

25=  6.96 

Salary   over  800 

Bntcher,  yearly 

60=11.90 

marks  per  month. 

Lighterer,  yearly 

25=  5.95 

Cwpenter,  yearly 

36=  6.06 

Otherworkmen,  mechan- 

Photographer, yearly  - , 

50=11.00 

ics,  factory  hands,  eto.. 

Apprentices,  yearly .... 

4=    .963 

Circos,  monthly .  _  

100=88.80 

Shooting     gallery. 

ly 

Commercial  traveler  must  pay 

^23.80  for  a  license  each  time  they 

land.    Their  samples  are  admitted 

doty  free. 

COMMUNICATION. 

(German  Samoa  is  connected  with  the  United  States  by  the  San 
Francisco  mail  ateamers  which  call  at  Pagopago,  Tntnila,  every  three 
weeks,  going  and  returning.  The  time  of  passage  is  twelve  days.  A 
40-ton  steamer  meets  these  boats  and  conveys  freight  and  passengers 
to  Apia.  This  passage  requires  twelve  hours  in  good  weather;  first- 
class  ticket,  (5. 

The  bridle  paths  and  wagon  roads  aboat  the  islands  have  been 
greatly  Improved  daring  the  year.  A  new  road  has  been  opened  to 
Mnlifanua  Plantation,  20  miles  from  Apia.  No  regular  means  of 
interisland  travel  has  yet  been  establish^,  people  taking  passage  in 
small  trading  schooners  or  irregular  native  boats. 


Polynesia:  sahua. 


The  inerchtint  marine  at  present  consists  of  abont  15  small  schoon- 
ers and  sloops,  of  which  the  largest  is  40  tons  register.  No  new  ves- 
sels have  been  built  or  purchased  during  the  period  covered  by  thia 
report.  There  are  no  vessels  here  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  As  com- 
mercial equality  with  German  vessels  was  secured  for  American  ships 
by  treaty,  there  are  uo  laws  of  a  discriminating  chai-acter.  There  are 
no  taxes  or  excises  affecting  American  trade  other  than  those  noted. 

I ntperuU  pontage  ratea. 

aEBHANV  AKD 


Sokle  o(  welghta. 


S.  Printed  matter,  photogmplui. . . 


4.  Commercial  iNipers... 


i.  Somplex  ul  luurcluiiicllie... 


Oploaignims 

Ovora)  toaUKTftnjs.. 

aingle 

Donljla  (reply) 


Over  fiO  tolOO  gi 

Over  laOtosnO^rama 

OTerSAOtoGUOKmiu 

Over  ND  snuuB  to  1  Mlogrun... 

1  kllogrun  to  E  kUogisma 

UptotCCtKraDU 

OverKOtolUUgt 


S.  ArticlM  packed 


d  HainphJBi^  merchaiidlsci. 


i»S  kllogmtaiB... 

toaWBTftraB -.. 

ir  250  to  850  grama 

to250snims.. 
ir  Snn  toMO  Bi- 


DOBTsmH.-.. 


I  Over K to  100 marks.. . 
I  OverlU0toa»Duu-ke. 
I  OrerBUtoMlmarka. 

-I  (Jp to  1  UhKnun 

I  Over  1  to  E>  EUogranu 


POBEION  COUNTRIES. 


8.  Printed  matter,  photographs  . 
4.  Commercial  papers 


1  Articlee  packed  together  (nom 
merclal  papers,  printed  matter 
and  samples  of  mercbaudlBel. 


.   For  every  IS  grams  (no  weight  limit) . . 

.   For  every  SO  rtbiiib  up  to  the  weight 

I     limit  of  S  ktlognuns. 
.    For  every  ao  grams  np  to  tlie  weight 

I     limit  oC  S  kuograma  at  the  lesat 

r  every  BO  grame  op  to  the  weight 
mlt  of  BSD  grama  at  t»-  ' — • 


limit  of  BSD  grama  at  the  least.. 

For  every  BO  grr '~  "—  " — 

i  kllugramB. 


jb  gramfl  np  to  the  H 


B.  It  It  contalna  printed  matter  aod 

Ham  pies,  at  least. 
To  United  etatcs,  England,  and  New 

Sooth  Wales,  for  every  »  marks. 

To  other  AnBtraliaii  colonies  for  20 

Different  ratee  to  other  ninntiiea 


0  pfennigB  ($0,047)  in  additioD 

There  are  uo  laws  iu  Samoa  requiring  g(Kx]s  to  show  country  of 
origin. 

L.  A.  UsBORN,  Consul-OsneraL 
Apia,  OcUA}€r  20,  1901.  ,-  ■ 

H.  Doc.  320 71  " 
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Ships  calling  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  daring  thefliuai  yearn  1S99  and  1900. 
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During  the  fiscal  year,  the  following  quantities  of  goods  subject  to 
special  customs  tariff  passed  through  the  cnstoms-liouse : 

Ijnarts.  PooDds. 

Beer litera..  60,888  I  Tobacco  ...  Ulogramfl..  1,297 

Stdrfts -  -- do 12,W7     Cigars  and  cigarettes- do 1,555 

Still  wines do 9,779     Guna - inunbei-__ 

"  ea do 1,551  |  Powder -. 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  trade  of  this  colony  for  1900  shows  a  marked  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  quarantine  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bubonic  plague.  Business 
during  the  year  was  active,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company's  service  between  Tahiti  and  San  Francisco  was 
the  means  of  developing  many  new  agricultural  enterprises. 

The  total  commerce  for  1900  amounted  to  »1,423,770.81,  being  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  t92,878.C8. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

The  importations  were  valued  at  $704,305.25,  being  an  increase  of 
$125,618.03  over  the  year  1890. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  importations  according  to  country: 


Country. 

■». 

ISOO. 

Dlflorenoe. 

IS 

1880.347.10 

III 

+|Bs,esi.n 

The  principal  articles  which  have  shown  an  increase  in  imports 
are  fabrics,  sUip'tj  stores,  tinned  ineats,  salmon  and  sardines,  lard,  but- 
ter, tloar  and  sea  biscuits,  galvanized  iron,  kerosene,  and  building 
materials. 

The  goods  received  from  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand  liave 
a  greater  sale  than  those  from  Prance,  owing  to  their  cheapness,  and 
the  rapid  transit  between  those  countries  and  thiscolony. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of 


importation  for  the  years  1899  and 

1900: 
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BXPORTATIONS. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1900  amoanted  to  *719,47I.fi6,  being  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  (13,785.02. 

The  following  table  gives  the  exports  f  i-oni  this  colony  for  the  years 
1899  and  1900: 


Cuimtrles. 

im 

i«ao. 

Difference 

1200.880.  ST 

■111 

ii8.eM.« 

Ill 

'  4Q.a> 

7a,B«0.13 

=iS;SJS 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
exiwrts  to  the  United  States,  England,  France,  anl  New  Zealand. 

The  following  articles  constituted  the  priucipaJ  exports  of  the  colony 
for  1900: 


Artloleo. 

1898. 

IRKL 

3! 
Sis 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  dne  to 
the  fact  that  the  island  of  lliknom  was  opened  last  season. 

In  1900,  there  was  a  decrease  of  149,332.94  in  the  exportation  of 
copra,  owing  to  the  disease  prevalent  among  tlie  cocoanut  trees  and 
the  burning  of  abont  400  tons  of  this  product  in  the  Leeward  and 
Marqnesaa  islands. 

There  being  less  demand  this  year  for  vanilla  beans,  the  total  value 
exported  was  only  1162,267.60,  being  a  decrease  of  $7,924  from  the 
previous  year. 

Other  products,  such  as  biche  de  mer,  pineapples,  limes,  and 
bananas  have  increased  over  the  year  1899. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1900,  82  vessels  of  67,799  total  tonnage  entered  the 
port  of  Papuli  from  foreign  countries,  being  a  decrease  of  16  vessels, 
but  a  gain  of  12,655  tonnage  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  represented  in  shipping: 

BritiBh 38 

United  States ___ 26 

French _ .  _ jJl 

Daniah g 

By  these  vessels,  there  were  imported  and  exported  28,300  tons  of 
merchandise  and  produce. 
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The  table  below  iDdicat«e  the  countries  from  which  and  to  which 
the^e  nrticles  were  imported  and  exported : 

ImportstionB;  Tons. 

United  StfttBB 8,670 

New  Zealand 8,9M 

Prance - 1,906 

Pacific  lalanda 990 

Total___ _ 16,490 

Exportation^: 

CnitedStatee -.    7,«0 


New  Zealand-..- - - - - 8,807 

Pacific  IslsndB 490 

Total - ia,892 

This  table  shows  an  increase  of  682  tons  in  the  imports  and  a 
decrease  of  2,471  tons  in  the  exports,  compared  with  last  year.  This 
last  difference  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  decline  in  exports  of 
copra. 

Inter-island  commerce  was  retarded  by  the  withdrawal  in  October, 
1900,  of  the  steamer  Croix  du  8ud,  which  for  two  years  had  plied 
between  Tahiti  and  the  Leeward,  Marquesas,  and  Tuamotn  islands. 
This  was  due  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  and  after  two  mouths 
the  service  was  resumed. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  unfortunate  circumstances  men- 
tioned, itwill  be  seen  that  there  was  a  decided  increase  of  trade  during 
tlie  year  1900. 

J.  LauB  Doty,  Consul. 

Tahiti,  Ocfober  10,  1901. 
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AFFENDIX.' 


ABOEHTtVA:   TBASE  IH  1901. 

Under  date  of  February  3,  1902,  Minister  Lord,  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
ti-ansmite  the  following  fibres,"  compiled  by  the  l^ifation,  relative  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  during  the  calendar 
year  1901,  as  compared  with  1900: 


1900. 

1901. 

ImpoTM. 

ExporW. 

Imporu. 

Eipom. 

^;SS 

W.lflB.S77 

l9&.Ma.275 

iis,«5,oa» 

IM,  000, 412 

113.969,749 

167,710,102 

Mr.  Lord  adds: 

According  to  the  above  figures,  the  increase  of  imports  for  the  year 
1901  amounts  to  $474,680.  and  that  of  exports  to  «13,115,690,  or  a 
total  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Republic  of  $13,590,370. 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  which  participated  in  the 
imports  of  Ai^entina  during  the  two  years  under  comparison: 


Counlry^ 

,» 

1901. 

la«««. 

Decre^e. 

■.ailao 

:;is 

1B,438,S29 

10. 897.  see 

S:S! 

■n 

E          M 

14           08 
1          M 

so 

Si 
16.310 
444,170 

<ii;i» 

9as.jjs 

SM,UG 

2.m^ 

nan 

il3,«&.06» 

113,969.749 

3.971,000 

s,4»t.aa) 

'tlncreue.  1474,680. 


'These  reports  were 
volun.e. 
^Values  are  in  gold. 
1126 


received  too  late  for  insertion  ii 


their  proper  place  Id  the 
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ARGENTINA. 
The  classes  of  imports  for  the  two  years  were: 


Ar,i«,^. 

1900, 

mi. 

Uveanlmalii 

(364,271 

1,TU,243 
^698  083 
3.147,161 

■fii 

19,636,926 
8.433.789 

6,500.485 

J:|:| 

1.861,137 

1.262.701 
2,080,468 

iisi 

(202. 648 
8.087,287 

366,438 

1,732.678 
(.180,813 

FOodatulh: 

^'^vTgS: 

%".',r?.''.™."?.'"'.'".~"': 

8,109,818 

843,  OW 
6,795,192 

2,083.012 

2;  436,901 
7,489,620 

8,400.047 

s;  446;  353 

113, 486, 009 

The  following  table  shows  the  countries  participating  in  the  exporta 
during  the  years  1900  and  1<K)1: 


CouiUry. 

1900. 

1,01. 

Increase. 

Dec™.. 

38 

146 

08 

03 
160 
54 
62 

S 

.22 

tM9.0ll 

■■1 

216 
29,921 

882 
781 

1 

9S0 
931 

11,409,749 

•4^ 

3;8i6;98i 

2.413,691 

e,iea!oT3 

i;408:064 
1,353,608 

^9151913 
29.807.780 

151.600,412 

25,830,621 

' 

'    ' 
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The  classes  of  exports  for  tbe  two  years  were: 


f^ionl  prodncta; 

Ui>cM«k 

il,  bldex,  e 


UsDafactuml  uilrle*  Irom  uilmKl 

'    AnlDul  refnae 

ACrtcnltuiml  prodacU: 

B&w  DULterUli  (vbeat,  com,  etc.] . . 

UmnafactDred  nuU— ■' 

Vegctabk!  rehMe. . . 
Wooda.  uh]  pTOdncla  til 

InailDg  pnidni!U 


e,M2,in 

tS.eBt7» 

re,o«s,»7 

a,UB.t» 

3,a(H.n(> 

2,m.i» 

ToUl... 


It  is  thought  that  the  .slifjht  iinprovGiiicnt  shown  in  exports  is  only 
apparent,  it  being  dne  to  the  earlier  shipments  of  wool  as  compare<l 
with  the  previous  year,  heavy  parcels  having  gone  forward  in 
November  and  December  last  Practically,  the  past  year  denot«s  no 
improvement  on  the  preceding  year. 


CASAKT  ISLAHSS:  TKASE  IN  1901. 

All  things  considered,  trade  in  the  Canary  Islands  has  not  been  a^ 
good  as  in  the  year  1900.  This  is  hugely  attributed  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  custom  duties,  which  were  changed  during  the  early 
part  of  1901,  and  to  the  fluctuation  of  exchange. 


It  is  impossible  to  procure  detailed  statwtics  of  imports  and  exports, 
as  they  are  not  issued  by  the  different  departments.  The  only  way 
they  can  be  obtained  is  by  having  them  copied  from  tbe  original  man- 
ifests on  file  in  the  custom-bouse;  but  these  manifests  do  not  give  the 
origin  of  the  different  articles,  as  the  merchandise  imported  is  credited 
to  uie  nation  from  which  it  came.  The  following  porta  have  direct 
communication:  Liverpool,  London,  Hamburg,  Marseilles,  Barcelona, 
and  Cadiz. 

I  have  had  all  the  manifests,  numbering  about  1,600,  carefully 
copied,  and  the  different  articles  arranged  alphabeticallv;  but  the  result, 
I  fear,  does  not  warrant  the  labor  involved,  since  weignts  and  measures 
only  are  given,  and  no  values.  I  annex  the  statistics,  and  would  point 
out,  as  I  did  last  year,  that  tbe  following  articles  are  really  of  Americsn 
origin,  though  not  appearing  as  such  for  the  reason  given  alwve:  Lard, 
bam,  cannecT goods,  tobacco  (leaf  and  manufactured),  flour,  unbleached 
cottons,  and  watches.  These  articles  were  nearly  all  imported  in 
English  steamers  from  Liverpool  and  London,  the  remainder  coming 
from  Hamburg,  in  German  steamers. 

I  feel  sure  that  a  direct  line  of  steamers  running  between  New  York 
and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  touching  at  the  Canary  Islands  en  route, 
would  pay,  as  freight  is  continually  oeing  offered,  boUi  outward  and 
homeward.    A  passenger  traffic  could  alao  ne  worked  up,  on  account  of 


Goot^lc 
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the  growing  popularity  of  the  islands  as  health  resorts,  the  climate 
being  coosidered  efficacious  in  lung  and  throat  troubles. 

The  longer  I  stay  in  the  islands,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce  here  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  is  the  lack  of  direct  steamship  communication. 

At  present,  all  our  imports  are  forwarded  via  Europe,  excepting  auch 
articles  as  petroleum  and  lumber,  which  can  not  pay  the  hign  freights 
and  are  brought  by  sailing  vessels. 

The  United  States  has  not  a  single  line  of  steamships  to  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  England  has  S,  Germany  2,  Franco  2,  and  Belgium  1. 
Without  direct  communication,  trade  can  not  be  successfully  pushed, 
and  as  long  as  we  have  to  depend  upon  foi-eigners  to  do  our  carrying, 
our  exports  to  this  part  of  the  world  and  to  many  other  countries  will 
remain  of  comparatirely  small  importance. 

British,  German,  and  other  foreign  exporters  take  pains  to  adapt 
goods  to  certain  markets,  while  American  manufacturers  do  not.  It 
usually  pays  to  consult  the  preferences  of  the  people  to  whom  you 
wish  to  sell,  A  manufacturer  can  not  remain  In  his  office  in  the  United 
States  apathetic  and  uninterested  and  expect  to  get  foreign  business. 
He,  or  his  agents,  must  investigate  the  conditions  in  every  market  in 
which  he  desires  to  trade,  and  he  must  conform  in  every  detail  to  those 
conditions. 

The  greatest  mistake  made  by  some  of  our  exporters  is  in  forward- 
ing goods  which  are  not  wanted.  Circulars  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  Das  been  my  own  experience  that  the  goods  which  arrived  differed 
rreatly  from  those  represented.  The  packing  has  also  frequently  been 
:aulty.  If  the  trade  of  these  islands,  which  consume  about  ^,000,000 
in  foreign  goods  yearly,  is  worth  capturing,  now  is  the  time  to  win  it. 
The  people  here  are  anxious  to  make  connections  with  our  exporters, 
as  the  mark  "Made  in  the  United  States"  is  accepted  as  usually  indi- 
cating a  superior  article.  Direct  communication  would  reduce  tJie 
expenses  of  freight  and  the  rehandling  of  goods  shipped  to  this  market, 

American  shippers  usually  demand  cash  against  snipping  documents, 
or  drafts  on  London,  while  European  merchanta  generally  do  their 
business  through  local  agents  who  allow  six  months  credit  on  manu- 
factured articles  and  three  months'  credit  on  provisions.  If  additional 
credit  is  required,  purchasers  ai-e  usually  accommodated  by  paying 
extia,  interest,  the  current  rate  being  6  per  cent  per  annum.  This 
system  enables  the  smaller  merchants  to  partly  sell  their  goods  before 
they  have  to  pay  for  them,  and  allows  them  to  carry  on  more  business. 
For  a  small  extra  commission,  the  local  commission  agents  guarantee 
the  accounts  against  loss  to  the  seller. 


The  Bank  of  Spain  accepts  money  on  deposit,  without,  interest 
(gainst  checks,  and  also  does  a  discount  business. 

There  are  several  merchants  who  buy  and  sell  drafts  and  do  a  general 
exchange  business;  but  there  are  no  banks  that  open  small  current 
accounts  for  mei-chants.  Business  people  who  work  with  asmall  capi- 
tal arrange  alt  their  transactions  in  cash,  und  checks  are  practically 
unknown. 


f> 
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EXCHANQE. 

Exchange  has  fluctuated  very  considerably  during  the  year,  aad  these 
variations  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  venders  of  imported  artdcles 
to  fix  prices  in  local  currency.  Rates  have  varied  during  the  year 
from  30  to  45  per  cent  premium  on  gold. 


Customs  duties  in  Spain  are  payable  in  gold,  but  as  the  customs  in 
the  Canary  Islands  have  been  farmed  out  to  a  syndicate,  this  rule  can 
not  be  enforced  locally.  The^e  islands  offering  free  poi'ts,  very  few 
articles  pay  duty,  namely,  sugar,  liquors,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  spices;  all  manufactured  goods  and  products  are  free. 


The  principal  business  of  this  port  is  the  bunkering  of  steamers. 
The  total  tonnage  for  1901  shows  a  decrease  of  40,000  as  compared 
with  1900,  which  is  accounted  for  by  trade  generally  being  not  so 
brisk.  English  and  continental  steamship  owners,  iintung  that  insuffi- 
cient cargo  was  offered  to  fill  the  steamers,  elected  to  take  Larger  quan- 
tities of  coal  at  the  home  poi-ts,  and  the  bunkering  business  of  the 
islands  suffered  in  consequence. 

PETBOLEUU. 

All  the  petroleum  inipoi-ted  into  Teneriffe  this  year  came  by  sailing 
vessels.  These  vessels  dischai^ed  at  Las  Palmas.  Grand  Canary, 
whence  the  petroleum  was  shipped  in  coasting  vessels  to  this  port. 

EXPORTS. 

The  exports  declared  to  the  United  States  from  Teneriffe  for  the 
^ear  1901  show  an  increase  of  140  per  cent  over  those  of  the  preced- 
mg  ^ear,  as  per  annexed  statement.  This  was  lai^ly  due  to  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crops  of  potatoes  and  onions  in  the  United 
States,  the  exports  of  the  former  oaving  increased  600  and  the  latter 
400  per  cent 

Drawn  linen  work  shipments  to  the  United  States  have  increased 
nearly  350  per  cent,  but  other  articles  have  reoiained  about  the  same, 
with  a  small  increase  in  favor  of  the  year  1901. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  other  countries  are  bananas,  pota- 
toes, tomatoes,  and  onions.  There  is  an  increase  to  be  reported  in 
connection  with  all  of  these,  excepting  tomatoes,  which  suffered  to  a 
large  extent  from  disease,  the  earlier  crops  being  almost  a  complete 
failure. 

Bananas  and  tomatoes  are  princiinliy  sent  to  England,  while  onions 
and  potatoes  go  to  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  otiier  islands  of  the  West 
Indies. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  electric  railway  is  now  in  working  order  and  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  protitable  investment.  This  is  the  only  improvement  effected 
during  the  yeai . 

Work  on  the  mole  and  breakwater  atTeneriffe  is  steadily  progressing. 


OfiAND  CANARY.  Il3l 

In  Las  iFalmas,  Grand  Canary,  the  harbor  works  have  been  completed 
bv  the  contractors  and  handed  over  to  the  Sf^nish  authorities,  while 
those  in  laa  Palma  and  Lonzarotte  are  jast  being  commenced. 

OOOHINEAL. 

In  former  da^s,  this  was  the  principal  article  of  production  and 
export  in  these  islands,  but  since  the  discovery  of  aniline  dyes,  it  has 
fallen  off  to  almost  nothing,  what  little  there  is  shipped  going  to 
France  and  the  United  Stat^.  As  a  lasting  dje,  its  equal  has  never 
been  discovered. 

The  export  of  cochineal  in  1874  reached  5,088,745  pounds;  in  1901 
it  was  about  300,000  pounds.  The  prices  in  former  years  averaged  8 
pesetas  25  centimes  gold  (64  cents);  at  present  it  sells  for  1  peseta  sil- 
ver (14  cents). 


Sugar  making^  has  lately  become  the  most  important  industrr  in 
these  islands.  The  yield  of  cane  is  estimated  to  be  from  400  to  800 
weight  per  acre;  it  is  sold  under  contract  to  the  mills.  Cane  Js  supposed 
to  produce  6  to  9  per  cent  of  sugar.  It  is  generally  planted  in  March 
and  cutting  commences  a  year  later. 

EHIGKATIOIT. 

These  islands  have  for  many  years  been  furnishing  laborers  for 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  For  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  they  can  not 
be  excelled,  being  steady  and  mdustrious  workers,  honest  and  sober. 
Only  a  few,  however,  make  their  permanent  homes  in  those  islands,  for 
as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  capital,  they  return  to  their 
native  land.  The  emigration  has  fallen  on  greatly  since  last  year, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reports  that  have  reached  these 
islands  from  Cuba  as  to  low  w^es,  etc. 

Brazil  has  been  offering  to  all  emigrants  free  pass^e  and  gifts  of 
land,  which  induced  very  many  to  go  there  who,  otherwise,  would  have 
gone  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico. 

I  annex  statement  of  emigration  for  all  of  the  islands,  with  a  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  year. 


During  the  year,  there  arrived  from  the  United  States  8  sailing  ves- 
sels, all  of  wnicfa  brought  lumber;  of  these,  two  were  American. 
There  also  arrived  6  ships  belonging  to  the  United  Stat«s  Navy,  and  1 
steam  yacht  ffying  the  American  ffag. 

Solomon  Berliner,  Cwiaul. 

Tehbriffe,  F^uary  S6,  190S. 


Although  the  island  of  Grand  Canary  is  included,  for  trade  reasons, 
in  Commercial  Relations  Reports  in  the  northern  ge<^raphicaldivision|p 
of  Africa,  together  with  the  other  Canary  Islands,  Morocco,  Tunis, 
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Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Egypt,  the  importance  of  Las  Palmas  and  its 
port,  La  Luz,  is  almost  solely  derived  from  ite  j>03ition  in  tbe  track  of 
steamers  from  Europe  to  West  and  South  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  city  and  port  may  be 
directly  traced  to  the  very  mi^e  amount  of  shipping  calling  for  coal, 
provisions,  etc. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Las  Palmas  will  greatly  benefit  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  especially  the  A^anti 
gold  mining  disti'icts.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  a  line  of 
steamers  will  be  put  on  from  the  United  States  to  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  and  the  Gold  Coast,  (.-ailing  at  Las  Palmas.  In  my  opinion, 
American  manufacturers  and  sbippers  will  soon  realize  that  markets 
are  open  to  them  which  have  hitbei'to  been  passed  over  through  want 
of  direct  communications. 

As  regards  imports  of  American  goods  into  Grand  Canary,  very 
little  can  be  said,  as  no  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable.  Such  informa- 
tion as  can  be  given  has  been  gained  from  personal  observation,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  every  year  more  American  goods  are  sold  here. 

IMPORTS. 

The  principal  import  from  the  United  States  is  petroleum,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  reshipped  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Owing  to 
me  introduction  of  electric  lights,  less  petroleum  is  used  in  this  island 
than  formerly. 

Considerable  Quantities  of  lumber,  sbooks,  etc.,  come  from  tbe 
United  States  ana  Canada.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  also  competitors 
in  this  trade. 

A  coarse  cotton  textile  called  "gray  domestic,"  used  for  men's  shirts 
and  women's  petticoats,  is  much  used,  that  from  New  York  being  the 
favorite  at  present,  both  in  price  and  quality. 

Among  miscellaneous  imports,  may  be  mentioned  Florida  water, 
clocks,  and  tinned  provisions. 

EXPORTS   TO   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

A  table  of  the  declared  exports  is  annexed.  Tbe  whole  of  the 
cochineal  goes  to  New  York.  The  first  consignment  of  linen  drawn 
work,  a  native  production,  went  to  New  York  m  November,  1901,  and 
possibly  this  trade  will  be  developed. 

SHIPPING. 

During  the  year  1901, 11  American  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  6,290  tons,  have  discharged  full  cargoes  at  this  port,  as  shown 
below: 

Lumber 7 

Lumber  and  ahooke I 

Lumber  and  general I 

Oenerai 1 

Petrolenm 1 

Totol 11 

Several  cargoes  of  petroleum  have  been  brought  in  Scandinavian  or 
Italian  bottoms  from  the  United  States.  C  i(^0<?  Ic 
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EMIGRATION. 

For  many  years,  there  haa  been  considerable  emieration  from  this 
island  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  number  during  m»t  year  amounted 
to  1,233. 

IHPBOVEHBNTS. 

Las  Palmas  is  rapidly  becominfr  better  known  as  a  health  resort,  and 
more  American  visitors  pu»ed  through  the  Canary  lylands  last  sea- 
son than  durine  any  previous  one.  Several  American  yachta  have 
called  here.  The  hotels  offer  every  luxury  and  comfort  to  travelers. 
The  steam  tramway  which  runs  from  Las  Palmas  to  Puerto  de  la  Luz 
will,  it  is  understood,  shortly  be  converted  into  an  electric  road. 

Dedared  exporit,  year  ended  Dtrxmber  31,  1901. 

To  United  States,  including  Porto  Rico: 

Chickpeas $7,729.57 

CochineaL 6,761.82 

Filters  (atone ) 66. 36 

Linen  drawn  work 736.  SS 

Onions 5, 929. 64 

PotatoM 3,233.38 

Wine 275.26 

23,721.72 
Year  ended  December  31,1900 20,162.65 

Increaoe , 3,659.07 

To  Cuba: 

Canary  seed 236.76 

Cheese 1,571.18 

Chickpeas 346.32 

Cutiery 37.76 

Onions 1,314.14 

Salt  fish 863.40 

Bamptee 129.49 

4,487.05 
Year  ended  December  31,  1900 23,023.75 

Decrease 18,536.70 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  dechtration  of  exports  for  Cuba  ts  no 
longer  compulsory. 

Ships  calling  at  I^e  Valmaa,  1901: 

Total  steamers  (including  coaaUng) 2,271 

Total  sailing  ships  (including  coasting) 1,006 

3,336 
P.  SWANSTON,  Consular  Agent. 


Las  Palbias,  Fein-vary  W,  19m. 


D.qit.zeaOvGoOt^lc 
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Imports  at  Tenaiffe,  Qxaary  Mtaidt,  in  the  year  1901. 
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GRAND   CANABY. 
Import*  at  Teneriffe,  Canary  Jdtondu,  in  the  year  1901 — ContiDued. 
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Shij^ng  at  Sanla  Ortade  Teneriffi  for  tht  year  eaded  December  31,  1901.' 
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JfationalUm  of  vemlt  that  entered  <U  and  cleared  /rum  Santa  Cna  de  Tmeriffe  in  1901. 
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Beview  of  shipping  at  Teneriffe. 
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Declared  exports  from  the  coMukUeeU  Tenerlffefor  the  gear  ISOl,  compared  with  1900, 
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COSTA   RICA. 


<T  the  UmUd  SUitai,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cubn,  for  whieh  bUU 
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COSTA  RICA:   TRADE  IN  1901. 

I  transmit  the  following  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
Costa  Rica  for  Uie  year  1901: 

Imporit  by  eowUriet  and  percenlage  of  eocA. 

[Value  In  American  goM.) 


Coontrio.. 

Value. 

Percent- 
age. 

United  8l«t8« 

SSI 

118[4(m!3S 
341,439.98 

_ 

S,KM,K0-42 

Imports  not  inclDdeaJ  in  Rbove: 

Live  Block  ( from  Nicaragna  and  Colombia ) 165, 583. 25 

Coined  Coeta  Riot  "colonee"  equivalent  to 74,581.35 

American  gold  imported  by  United  Fruit  Com|wnv 313,000.00 

"   ■"       •            in  industries '. ■•<'''  ■"' 


Bullio 


437.43 


H.  Doc.  aao- 
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[Vnliip  111  Amofli-Hu  (row.] 

Coffee $2,823,291.32 

Bananaa 1,532,681.78 

Cedar,  mahogany,  and  dyewiKMlw 246,534.04 

Hides  and  ekinfi " 109, 846. 00 

Rubber 76,293.10 

Cacao 8,052.00 

Livestock 14,000.00 

Gold  bullion  (returns  probably  incomplete) 132,707.78 

Other  articlea 22,386.44 

By  parcels  post  and  baBjage 11, 096. 67 

Total 4,976,788.70 

Ejporte  not  included  al«ve; 

Returned  goods 17, 568. 69 

Coined  gold 549,701.48 

Silver  coined  and  in  bars 39, 149. 04 

In  the  percentage  of  imiiorts,  as  compared  with  1900,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  leading  nations  remain  tne  same.  The  United  States, 
England,  and  Spain  have  slightly  deci-eased,  while  Germany  and  Italy 
have  made  a  small  advance.  France  remains  pi-acticaliy  stationary. 
Italy's  total  is  small,  but  its  relative  increase  is  very  gi'eat,  being  over 
80  per  cent. 

IMPORTS. 

The  value  of  imports  is  over  $1,000,000  le=is  than  in  1900.  In  April 
last,  a  new  tariff  tjchedule  was  adopted,  or  rather  all  existing  duties 
were  increased  56  jier  cent.  In  anticipation  of  this  increase,  the  impor- 
tations in  the  first  months  of  the  year  were  heavy.  But  daring  the  last 
half  of  the.yeai',  the  imports  greatly  decreased.  Another  reason,  and 
the  principal  one,  is  the  prevailing  low  price  of  coffee,  the  piincipal 
crop  of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  coffee  for  the  four  years, 
1898-1901,  compared  with  the  preceding  four  years,  1894-1897,  shows 
a  falling  off  of  some  $24,000,000.  Also,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  in  July,  1900,  exchange  has  fallen  many  points.  Com- 
pared with  1S99,  the  coffee  growers,  when  drawing  against  their  ship- 
ments, must  face  a  fall  of  some  80  per  cent  in  exchange,  while  the 
price  of  labor  has  not  decreased  moie  than  25  per  cent.     During  the 

8 resent  season,  I  nm  told,  some  are  paying  the  same  wages  as  in  1899. 
•ther  expenses  of  cultivation  and  the  general  coat  of  living  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  Thus  an  increase  in  duties  on  imx>orted  goods  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  there  is  less  money  than  usual  with  which  to 
buy.  The  increase  in  duties  and  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coffee 
industry  no  doubt  account  for  the  decline  in  importations. 

The  classes  of  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  aj*e  in  the 
main  the  game  as  in  recent  years — canned  goods,  mess  pork  and 
bacon,  flour,  machinery  and  hardwai-e,  cotton  prints,  denims,  etc., 
dynamite,  cap»  and  fuse,  kerosene,  drugs,  pain  ts  and  oils,  and  boots  and 
shoes.  No  special  fault  is  found  with  the  packing  of  American  goods, 
though  the  interior  packing  is  sometimes  not  as  carefully  done  as  is 
desirable.  I  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  duties  in  Coate 
Kica  are  levied  by  gross  weight,  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  packing  oox  or  case  as  light  aa  is  consistent  with  strength. 
Cotton  prints  and  i^iniilar  grades  of  goods  should  be  shipped  in  wiles 
rather  than  in  boxes.     Goods  shipped  from  San  Francisco  to  Sao  Jos^ 
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must  be  brought  from  Puntarenas,  the  Pacific  port,  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  in  ox  carts.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  box  is  an  important 
factor  io  the  overland  freight. 

A  feature  of  the  import  trade  of  1901  is  the  increased  importation 
from  Italy  of  cheap  cotton  goods,  and  some  small  articles,  such  aa  hats, 
umbrellas,  and  parasols,  which  formerly  came  from  Germany  and 
England. 


Of  the  exports,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  coffee  is  sent  to  the 
United  States,  the  rest  going  to  Europe;  by  far  the  greater  part  to 
London.  Of  the  rubmr  exported,  perhaps  two-thi^s  goes  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  still  lat^r  proportion  of  the  hides.  All  the 
bananas  exported  are  shippea  from  Limon  to  New  Orleans  and  New 
York. 

The  banana  industry  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of 
bunches  shipped  in  1901  was  3,870,166,  valued  at  $1,582,581.78.  This 
is  the  lai^est  exportation  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in  Costa  Rica. 
The  business  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
This  company  not  only  owns  extensive  plantations,  but  it  also  makes 
contracts  with  other  growers  at  a  fixed  price  per  bunch  for  a  term  of 
years. 

BAILWAT8. 

The  Pacific  Kailroad,  in  process  of  construction  from  San  Josfi  to  a 
point  on  the  Pacific,  in  completed  and  in  operation  as  far  as  Rio  Grande, 
a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  is  doing  considerable  business.  A  second 
engine  and  several  new  cars  have  recently  been  ordered  from  the  United 
States.  The  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  my  last  annual  report,'  is  now  almost  completed  and  in  a  few 
weeks  trains  will  be  able  to  cross.  This  bridge  is  the  longest  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  is  b^  far  the  most  difficult  engineering  work  on  the 
line.  The  roadbed  is  graded  for  about  15  miles  beyond  the  Rio 
Orande,  and  the  laying  of  the  rails  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  short 
time.  This  road  is  beit^  constructed  by  two  American  contractors  and 
is  owned  by  the  Costa  Rica  Government. 

The  San  Joa^  Electric  Light  and  Traction  Company  has  extended  its 
street  railway  line  about  2  miles  to  a  suburb  east  of  the  city.  The 
road  is  well  kept  up  and  the  service  is  first-class. 

About  15  miles  of  banana  railway  has  been  laid  by  the  United 
Fniit  Company  in  the  banana  region  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

All  material  for  these  lines  comes  from  the  United  States. 


The  mining  industry  is  progressing  steadily.  The  Abengares  gold 
6elds  and  the  Thayer  Mir.ing  and  Milling  Company,  both  American 
companies,  are  making  plans  for  Increased  plant  and  are  steadily 
pushing  development  wort.  A  number  of  properties  in  the  Aguacate 
district,  probably  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  Republic,  have 
recently  been  consolids (ed,  and  a  new  company  is  in  process  of  foiTnn- 
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tion  to  work  them.  The  company  ia  to  be  chartered  in  the  UDited 
States  and  Vrill  have  a  large  capital.  A  number  of  prominent  men, 
both  native  and  foreign,  are  connected  with  this  entererise.  Several 
other  new  companies  are  in  process  of  fonnati'jn,  and  the  present  year 
bids  fair  to  show  greatly  increased  activity  in  mining  operations. 


BTF.AMHTTTP  LIKES. 

The  Hambui^- American  Steamship  Company  maintains  a  line  of 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Limon.  Steamers  leave  New  York 
every  Saturday,  touching  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Savanilla,  and  Carta- 

ena,  in  Colombia,  and  each  alternate  steamer  at  Greytown,  Nicaragua. 

hey  leave  Limon  every  Monday  for  New  York  (Urect,  one  steamer 
calling  at  Kingston  each  month.     Time  on  outward  passage,  fourteen 


Ph 


B  United  Fruit  Comr»ny  runs  steamers  between  Limon  and  New 


days;  on  homeward  rassage,  eight  days. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  runs  steam< 
Orleans  and  Mobile.  They  leave  New  Orleans  Fridays  and  Limon 
Thursdays.  Two  or  three  other  steamers  of  this  company  run  each 
week,  at  irregular  dates.  The  average  is  three  or  four  steamers  a 
week  to  New  Orleans  and  one  a  week  to  Mobile.     Time,  five  days. 

On  the  Pacific  side,  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  has  three  steamers  a 
month  from  Puntarenas  to  San  Francisco.  There  is  ^so  a  Chilean 
line  of  steamers  to  San  Francisco,  running  two  or  three  steamers  a 
month,  and  a  German  line  runs  steamers  at  irr^ular  dates.  These 
lines  touch  at  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports.  Time,  about 
twenty  days. 

Marilime  movement  for  1901. 
ENTRANCES  AT  LIMON. 
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A  very  large  number  of  these  iiaHscnffei-s  consist  of  negro  laborers 
from  Jamaica. 

FroD)  Limon,  there  are  four  lines  of  steamers  to  Europe:  The  Rova] 
Mail,  Engliah;  the  Hamburg- American,  German;  a  French  ana  a 
Spanish  line.  Each  maintainH  a  monthly  service.  The  American  ton- 
nage at  Limon  is  made  up  of  the  steamers  of  the  Unit«d  Fruit  Com- 
pany, and  of  several  amall  launches  running  along  the  coast. 

GOLD   STANDARD. 

The  gold  standard  has  been  steadily  maintained.  Exchange  has  at 
times  risen  above  the  exjmrting  point,  and,  as  appears  in  the  list  of 
exports  above  given,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  iias  been  exijorted. 
The  shipment  has  probably  been  larger  than  the  figures  indicate.  The 
provision  of  the  law  requiring  import  duties  to  be  paid  in  gold  tends 
to  prevent  excessive  exportation,  and  the  American  gold  imported  by 
the  fruit  company  also  helps  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  the  gold  standard  is  permanently  established. 
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-  EXCHANGE. 

Exchange  during  the  year  has  ranged  from  the  par,  215  ($1  Oosta 
Rica=¥0.465  American  gold;  $1  American  gold  =  2.15  coiones)  to  :^22; 
averse,  317  or  218. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  which  established  the  gold  standard,  the 
American  dollar,  the  English  sovereign,  French  franc,  and  German 
mark  were  slightly  undervalued.  By  a  decree  of  February  18  of  the 
present  rear  these  coins  are  in  future  to  be  taken  at  their  par  value, 
viz,  dollar=2.16  colonea,  sovereign=10.45  coiones,  franc— 0.4135 
coloneit,  mark=0.51  co1one». 

John  C.  Caldwell,  Ocmatd. 

San  Jose,  Fih-uary  SS,  10<^. 


EGYPT:  TRADE  IS  1901. 

The  report  of  the  customs  administration  for  December  ha.i  just  been 
issued,  and  as  the  totals  for  the  year,  as  well  an  those  for  the  preceding 
on^  are  compared,  I  am  enabled  to  obtain  a  geueral  idea  of  tJie  result. 

The  imports  show  an  increase  of  'i:El,132,569  ($5,598,289)  over  the 
ligurBs  for  1900.  This  total  is  made  up  of  £E1, 114,151  (»5,507,247) 
for  merchandise  and  £E18,418  {S!>1,040}  for  tobacco.  Comparisons 
between  the  last  and  the  previous  year's  figures  show:  Total  for  1901, 
i;E15,244,939  (175,355,733),  of  which  £E14,649,318  (?72,411,579)  con- 
sist of  merchandise  and  ££595,621  ($2,944,155)  of  tobacco;  total  for 
1900,  £E14,112,370  ($69,757,445),  of  which  i;E13,535,167  ($66,904,330) 
consist  of  merchandise  and  ££577,203  ($2,853,114)  of  tobacco. 

The  total  exports  for  1901  and  1900,  respectively,  were  ££15,730,088 
($77,753,825)  and  £E16,766,610  ($82,877,353),  a  decrease  of  £El,036,- 
523  ($5,123,528).  The  re-exporta  were  £E671,302,  showingan  increase 
of  £E84,485  ($417,609).  There  is  gain  in  tobacco  of  £E66,372  ($328,- 
077),  £E433,826  ($2,094,972)  having  been  reexported  in  1900.  The 
general  merchandise  re-exported  in  1901,  however,  was  £E347,336 
($1,222,533),  against  £E229,213  ($1,133,000)  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
£El8,113  ($89,533).  The  goods  in  transit  show  an  augmentation  of 
£E198,812  ($983,728),  totaling  £E1,221,538  ($6,038,082). 

The  decrease  in  exports  from  Alexandria  waa  £E1,161,639  ($5,741»- 
932),  namely,  £E15,325,282  ($75,752,869)  in  1901,  as  against  £El6.486,- 
911  ($81,494,801)  in  1900.  The  imports  at  this  port  last  year  were 
£E13,S78,671  ($66,130,771),  an  increase  of  £E958,366  ($4,737,198)  over 
the  previous  year.  The  imports  at  Port  Said  show  an  increase  of, 
roughly  speaking,  £E135,000  ($667,805),  rising  to  £E1,000,000 
($4,943,000)  in  1901,  The  exports  from  that  port  remained  station- 
ary. At  Suez,  the  imports  increased  by  ££56,806  ($380,793)  and  the 
ejcports  by  ££145,058  ($717,032).  At  Kosseir,  the  exports  fell  to 
£E9,082  ($44,892)  in  1901,  a  decrease  of  over  ££3,000  ($14,829).  The 
imports  at  Egypt's  Red  Sea  port  increased  by  £E2,000  ($9,886)  and 
amounted  to  £E8,028  ($39,682).  Damietta  again  shows  a  falling  off 
this  year,  the  total  being  ££54,986  ($271,796).  In  1900,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  about£E40,000  ($197,720),  but  last  year  they 

rl^ptian  £=14.943. 
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fell  from  ££124,833  (*617,050)  to  ££103,572  (*511,956).  At  El  Ariche, 
the  impoita  increased  from  £El,138  (J5,625)  in  1900  to  ££2,261 
($11,176)  in  1901.     The  exports  also  show  a  slight  increase. 

The  following  shows  the  imports  and  exports  from  different  coun- 
tries: 
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The  tobacco  imports  fi-om  Turkey  fell  from  ££438,190  (*2,165,973) 
to  ££391,366  ($1,934,522). 

The  chief  item  of  decrease  in  exports  was  cotton,  ££11,833,277 
(*58,491,888)  worth  being  exported,  a  decline  of  ££1,206,748  {«5,- 
960,012). 

The  chief  increase  in  the  exports  was  in  gum  arable,  which  rose  to 
££254,794  ($1,269,447),  a  gain  of  over  ££160,000  ($790,880). 

COTTON    GOODS   IMPORTS, 

The  amount  of  cotton  textiles  imported  was  21,877  metric  tons, 
valued  at  ££2,091,329  ($10,337,439),  and  17,884,768  meters  (19,494,391 

Jards),  valued  at  ££323,352  ($1,698,329).  The  imports  from  Eng- 
Lnd  amounted  to  21,187.8  metric  tons,  of  the  value  of  ££2,002,066 
($9,896,163),  and  13,320,038  meters  (14,518,841  yards),  of  the  value 
of  ££211,337  ($1,044,639).  These  totals  include  the  small  quantities 
imported  from  England's  Mediterranean  possessions.  Germany  sent 
154.5  metric  tons,  of  the  value  of  £El9,621  ($96,492)  and  241.929 
meters  (263,702  yards),  of  the  value  of  ££6,789  ($33,558).  The  cot- 
ton textiles  from  Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  71.8  metric  tons, 
valued  at  ££9,465  ($46,785),  and  755,187  meters  (823,099  yards), 
valued  at  ££20,342  ($100,551).  The  figures  of  France  (including 
Algeria)  are  6.4  metric  tons,  ££756  ($3,732),  and  601,394  meters 
(655,619  yards),  ££14,376  ($71,061).  Italy  contributed  a  total  of 
££112,902  ($568,075).  The  figures  for  Turkey  are  16.4  metric  tons, 
££2,567  ($12,689),  and  122,162  meters  (133,167  yards),  ££2,442 
(;$12,071).  America  sent  21,327  meters  (23,246  yards).  The  increase 
in  this  class  of  imports  over  1900  was  consideranle,  viz,  from  19,103.4 
metric  tons,  valued  at  ££1,751,449  ($8,657,412),  and  11,747,381 
meters  (12,804,646  yards),  valued  at  ££235,650  ($1,164,818),  to  21,887 
metric  tons,  valued  at  ££2,091,329  ($10,337,439),  and  17,884^768 
meters  (19,494,397  yards),  valued  at  ££323,352  ($1,698,329).  The 
imports  from  England  rose  from  £El,800,000  ($8,897,400)  'to  ££2,- 
200,000  ($10,874,600).  Germany's  contribution,  however,  decreased 
from  ££35,000  ($173,005)  to  ££26,000  ($128,518).  Austria  shows  an 
advance  of  ££2,000  ($9,886);  France  a  decrease  of  ££2,000  ($9,886h 
Italy  a  gain  from  ££63,000  ($311,409)  to  £E112,000  ($653,616).  Ic 
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FLOUR   AND   MEAL  IHPOBTS. 

The  chief  increase  io  the  general  imports  was  in  flour  and  meal, 
which  rose  from  52,772  metric  tons,  valued  at  £E425,584  (12,103,662) 
in  1900  to  71,181  metric  tons,  valued  at  £E560,194  (12,769,039),  Of 
this  England  sent  9,159.5  metric  tons,  valued  at  XE70,540  ($348,679). 
France,  as  usual,  was  the  largest  exporter,  sending  44,494.6  metric 
tons,  valued  at  £t:332,652  (ll,654.299).  Turkey  sent  over  2,000 
metric  tons,  and  Italy  1,300  metric  tons. 

COAL   IMPORTS. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  coal  imports  of  76,965  tons,  from  857,579 
tons  in  1900  to  934,544  tons  in  1901;  but  owing  to  the  fall  in  price, 
the  value  of  this  class  of  imports  fell  from  iEl, 147,741  ($5,673,284) 
to  £E1,054,779  ($5,213,773). 

BEER  IMPORTS. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  beer  imports  into  E^ypt  last  year  of 
over  31,000  dozen  bottles.  The  total  amount  of  this  import  last  year 
was  158,055  dozen,  of  the  value  of  £E33,592  «166,045),  and  99,679 
barrels,  of  the  value  of  ££49,229  ($243,339).  The  amount  of  bottled 
beer  imported  from  England  increased  considerably;  the  imports  in 
1900  amounted  to  67,024  dozen,  of 'the  value  of  £E13,279  ($65,638), 
while  this  year  England  sent  to  Egypt  99,094  dozen,  of  the  value  of 
£E20,327  "($100,476).  The  barrels  of  beer  imported  from  England 
show  a  gain  of  some  600  in  number,  the  total  being  17,403;  but  there 
was  a  decrease  in  value  from  ££18,661  ($92,241)  to  £E17,039  ($84,224). 
The  imports  of  German  beer  show  but  a  slight  increase.  L«st  year 
Germany  sent  13,552  barrels,  valued  at  ££5,659  ($27,973),  and  41,470 
dozen  bottles,  valued  at  £E9,081  ($44,887),  as  against  16,010  barrels, 
valued  at  £E6,398  ($31,625),  and  37,962  dozen  bottles,  valued  at 
£E7,509  ($37,117)  in  1900.  Austrian  beer  shows  a  steady  gain,  and 
last  year  68.064  barrels,  valued  at  £E26,360  ($130,297).  were  sent  here 
as  against  63,069  barrels,  valued  at  £E23,590  ($116,605),  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Austrian  bottled  beer  to  Egypt  also  rose  from  8,552 
dozen,  value  £E1839  ($9,09(t),  in  1900  to  10,124  dozen,  value  £E2,421 
($11,967),  in  1901. 

BtnXER  IMPORTS. 

The  butter  imports  show  a  falling  oflf  of  nearly  £E30,000  ($247,150) 
in  value,  from  1,586.9  metric  tons  to  1,139  metnc  tons.  Turkey  sent 
overl,047.7  metric  tons,  Italy  37.6  metric  tons,  and  England  28,6  met- 
ric tons  in  1900  as  against  1,453,  35.7,  and  43,  respectively,  in  1901. 

IMPORTS  OF  8H0EB. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  boots  imported  shows  an  advance  of  146,809 
pairs.  Jn  1900,  the  pairs  of  boots  sent  here  numbered  634,968,  valued 
at  £E70,798  ($349,955),  and  last  year  781,277,  valued  at  ££98,484 
($486,559).  English  boot  imports  increased  from  87,735  pairs,  value 
£E8,160  ($40,335),  to  41,065  pairs,  value  £E9,136  ($45,159).  German 
boot  imports  declined  from  4,0S8  pairs  to  1,233  pairs  last  year,     Au8- 
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tria  sent  75,099  paire  as  against  92,596  in  1900.  French  imports  of 
boots  amounted  to  14,782  p&irs  as  a^aiDst  13,055  pairs  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  great^t  increase  in  this  line  was  from  Italy.  In  1900, 
Italy  sent  5,471  pairs,  valued  at  XEtiBl  (t4,602),  but  last  year  she  more 
than  trebled  this  figure,  dispatching  16,994  pairs,  of  a  total  value  of 
iE3,219  (^15,912).  Turkish  boot  importe  fell  from  84,150  pairs  to 
76,143  pairs.  A  noticeable  feature  in  these  returns  is  the  way  Amer- 
ica is  pushing  her  boots  in  Egypt.  In  1900,  she  sent  only  575  pairs, 
last  year,  6,264  pairs. 

SOAP   IMPORTS. 

The  soap  imports  rose  from  3,544.7  metric  tons,  valued  at  :EE69,361 
{*342,852),  to  4,746.4  metric  tons,  valued  at  ^E97,532  ($482,101.  The 
bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  Turkey,  which  sent  4,140  metric  tons, 
valued  at  £E86,i21  ($425,696)  as  against  2,801  metric  tons,  valued  at 
i:E56,936  ($281,435),  in  1900.  The  English  figures  fell  from  293.9 
metric  tons  tc  193.4  metric  tons,  while  the  French  rose  from  143.4 
metric  tons  to  160.6  metric  tons. 

SUDAN  TRADE. 

The  export  of  gum  arable,  which  had  been  almost  nil  during  the 
Dervish  rule  in  the  Sudan,  revived  as  soon  as  this  country  was  opened  to 
trade,  and  from  an  average  export  prior  to  1899  of  from  100  metric  tons 
to  150  metric  tons  per  annum,  it  rose  suddenly  in  1899  to  630  metric 
tons,  and  in  1900  to  1,863  metric  tons.  The  local  speculation  in  gum 
last  year  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market  in  Europe  led  to 
a  loss  of  £50,000  ($243,325)  to  Sudan  gum  traders.  The  exporters  at 
fii-st  based  their  speculations  on  the  reports  from  Egypt,  which  were 
at  the  outset  very  favorable;  and  the  first  lota  of  gum,  in  fact,  sold 
well.  It  was  only  when  the  large  stocks  arrived  ana  the  prices  fell  in 
Europe  that  the  danger  was  seen.  Sudanese  speculators,  however, 
refused  to  recognize  the  real  state  of  the  market  and  vainly  tried  to 
keep  up  prices.  Kordofan  gum  was  then  selling  at  Omdurman  for 
from  31.10  francs  to  41.50  francs  ($6  to  $8)  flie  cantar  (about  99 
pounds).  If  the  cost  of  packing  freight  to  Alexandria  and  agency 
charges  are  added,  the  net  price  would  be  from  40.20  francs  to  50.60 
francs  ($7.75  to  $9.76)  f.  o.  b.  Alexandria.  The  best  offers  obtainable 
were  from  29.50  francs  to  34.70  francs  ($5.69  to  $6.70)  delivered  free 
at  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  which  represente  a  loss  of  30  to  40  per  cent. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  speculation  continued.  When  the  bankd  asked 
for  the  reimbursement  of  their  advances  and  forced  their  clients  to  sell 
at  once,  the  large  stocks  thrown  on  the  market  hastened  the  crisis.  It 
is  expected  that  with  the  new  crops,  which  are  now  coming,  in  there 
will  r>e  a  better  outlook,  as  many  traders  left  the  gum  busmess  after 
last  year's  experience,  and  the  banks  are  very  careful  in  making 
advances.  A  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  chamber  of  com- 
merce warns  traders  from  doing  any  business  in  gum  by  samples,  as 
in  the  case  of  such  a  product,  gathered  in  far-off  district  by  persons 
who  are  more  or  less  savage,  it  is  impossible  for  samples  to  be  of  any 
utility.  He  recommends,  in  preference,  that  the  buyer  in  Europe 
should  send  to  his  agent  a  type  representing  the  quality  desired. 

Of  the  total  export  of  gum  arabic  last  year,  viz,  6,709.3  metric  tons, 
valued  at  i:E254,794  ($1,259,447),  England  took  2,060  metric  tons, 
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valued  at  ££75,922  ^75,282),  and  France  1,649.9  mctnc  tons,  valued 
at  £Eiil,Z54  (*303,273);  829.1  metric  tons  went  to  America,  872.2 
metric  tons  to  Auutm,  atid  558.1  metric  tons  to  Germany. 

UNITED   STATES  TRADE. 

Although  it  a[)pears  from  the  above  iiffureis  that  American  imports 
into  Egypt  are  increasing  steadily,  ana  our  trade  relations  with  this 
countiy  improving,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  a  business 
house  m  Egypt  with  American  capital  and  energy  behind  it.  In  this 
respect  we  are  at  a  very  considerable  disadvant^e  compared  with  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  whose  int«rost»  are  advanced 
by  active  representation.  There  is  an  inviting  field  here  for  American 
enterprise. 

American  farming  implements  and  machinery,  pumps,  pumpinr 
machines,  and  windmills,  furniture,  boots,  shoes,  and  all  manner  of 
leather  goods  should  find  a  good  market  here. 

OIL   FUEL, 

A  good  market  is  i-apidly  developing  in  this  country  for  liquid  fuel, 
and  ai-i-ungcments  are  now  perfected  for  the  delivery  at  Alexandria  c»f 
petroleum  direct  from  Texas. 

The  petroleum  and  liquid  fuel  stores  of  the  Shell  Transport  and 
Trading  Company  in  the  Gabbari  quarter  of  Alexandria  are  being  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  a  new  tank  was  launched  on  Wednesday  last. 
There  are.  already  two  tanks,  each  capable  of  holding  4,000  tons  of 
petroleum.  The  two  new  tanks  now  in  course  of  construction  ar*s 
tor  liquid  fuel,  and  will  each  hold  4,000  tons.  Petroleum  was  first 
sold  in  bulk  at  Suez  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  Shell  Company 
started  delivering  oil  in  Alexandria  twelve  months  ago.  Besidett  the 
tanks  at  Alexandria,  there  are  thi-ee  at  Suez,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000 
tons  each.  There  are  also  tanks  at  Cairo,  Taatah,  Benha,  and  the 
principal  villages. 

As  soon  as  the  Suakin- Berber  line  is  constructed,  the  Shell  Company 
will  import  oil  fuel  into  the  Sudan,  and  in  view  of  the  enormous  price 
of  coal  there,  the  liquid  should  find  a  very  profitable  market. 
John  G.  Lonq, 
Aff&tt  and  Comul-  General. 

Cairo,  Fetn-mry  S6,  lOOS. 


MADAGA6CAB:  TBADX  OF  TAUATAVE  UT  1901. 

1  transmit  a  summary  (translated  from  the  Journal  Officiel)  of  the 
trade  returns  for  this  port  during  the  year  1901. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  imports  into  Tamatave  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $3,203,429,  which  gives  ^90,196  in  excessof  the  previous 
year,  and  shows  a  steady  anDuaT  increase  since  1897,  when  the  figures 
stood  at  $2,103,523. 

Ilic  tabulated  statistics  inclosed  will  for  the  most  part  speak  for 
themselves,  except  that  it  should  be  noted  that  the  half-million  dollars 
stftudiug  against ''farinaceous  foodstuffs"  {which  is  considerably  more 
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than  double  the  figure  for  the  previous  year),  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tively high  figures  (8106,668)  for  "colonial  produce,"  virtually  means 
rice  and  other  subtropical  food  products,  which,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  Madagascar  ought  to  produce  herself. 

A  glance  at  the  export  statistics,  which  show  a  total  decrease  of 
$78,958,  reveals  a  decided  activity  in  the  export  cattle  trade;  but  the 
three  staple  export  articles,  rubber,  gold  dust,  and  rafia  fiber,  show 
an  average  falling  off  of  $50,000  each. 

These  unsatisfactory  features  arc  due  in  every  case  to  the  paucity 
and  apathy  of  the  population,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
available  native  labor  is  absorbed  by  the  administrative  machinery  of 
the  country,  which  not  only  baa  to  pay  for  that  labor  with  money  fur- 
nished by  the  mother  country,  but  at  the  same  time  leaves  no  hands 
free,  either  to  plant  and  cultivate  sufficient  food  or  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Among  the  latest  decrees  favorably  affecting  our  trade  is  that  pub- 
lished last  month,  admitting  into  Madagascar  at  the  minimum  tariff 
rates  lard  and  canned  meats  of  American  origin.  By  the  geneiiil  tariff 
hithei-to  applicable  to  these  goods,  lard  paid  40  francs  (i|7. 70)  duty  per 
100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds),  and  canned  meats  100  francs  (*19.30) 
per  100  Kilograms,  "rfie  tariff  now  stands,  for  lard,  $2.19  per  100 
pounds,  and  canned  and  preserved  meats  (called  generally  in  French, 
'' Charcuterie  fabriqu4e"),  $4,37  per  100  pounds. 

William  H.  Hdnt,  Comnd. 

Tamatave,  January  «9,  190S. 

ImporU  into  l^anolave  during  llie  year  1901. 
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COMMEECIAL  RELATIOKS — ANWUAL  EEPORTS. 
ExporUJrom  TaTnaiave  during  the  year  1901. 
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MEXICO:  TRADE  0?  TEBA  CSTTZ. 

The  figures  expressing  the  values  of  export  and  import  through  this 
port,  as  given  in  the  subjoined  tables,  represent  Mexican  currency,  inas- 
much as  reducing  them  intoanyothercurrency  would  destroy  their  pmc- 
tical  value  as  statistics,  on  actxiunt  of  the  great  fluctuation  of  excluin|re 
during  the  period  covered.  For  instance,  exchange  on  New  York  has 
ranged  fiom  90  'o  135  per  cent  premium. 

Toe  whole  period  luis  been  marked  by  an  unusual  commercial 
depression  as  compared  with  previous  years,  producing  almost  an  goo- 
nomic  crisis— not  alone  for  this  consular  district,  but  for  the  whole 
Uepublic.  The  effects  are  well  demonstrated  in  the  decrease  iu  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  various  commodities  and  products,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  foregoing  fiscal  year.  While  the  export 
of  coffee  through  this  port  in  1899-1900  was,  for  instance,  over 
$9,000,000,  dunng  the  past  fiscal  year  it  reached  but  little  over 
$5,000,000.  The  total  exports  declared  from  this  consular  district 
fell  from  $4,664,159  (United  States  currency)  in  1900  to  $3,219,225  in 
1901;  those  of  coffee  during  the  same  period  declined  from  $2,900,033 
to  $1,628,830.  While  the  total  exj>oi-t  through  this  port  amounted  to 
$21,000,000,  almost  $6,000,000  was  Mexican  silver  coin,  while  in  the 
foregoing  fiscal  year,  there  was  leas  than  $3,500,000  of  coin  out  of  a 
total  of  $25,000,000.  The  total  export  of  Mexican  silver  from  the 
Republic  during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  reported  at  $16,000,000. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that,  under  such  conditions,  exporters 
held  back  their  products,  and  as  importers  had  to  pay  higher  rates  for 
goods,  they  consequently  limited  their  orders  to  necessaries. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  overproduction  of  the  cotton  mills  of 
the  Republic  was  reported,  and  some  of  them  decided  to  close  their 
worksho[>s  for  a  while,  others  reducing  their  working  capacity.  It 
was  also  in  consequence  of  the  genei'al  depression  that  one  or  more 
of  the  old  and  well-founded  commercial  houses  of  this  city  had  on  a 
few  occasions  difficulties  in  meeting  their  liabilities.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  since  December  last,  the  country  has  again  entered  upon  the 
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highway  of  prosperity,  as  exports  are  once  more  increasing  and  money 
seems  to  be  easy  and  interest  low. 

As  a  new  feature  of  the  exports  from  this  port  may  be  mentioned 
sugar,  which  amounted  tx>  8iJ4,lS0  pounds  (against  2,715  pounds  in 
1900),  of  a  value  of  (538,21(),  of  which  onW  3,764  pounds  went  to  other 
countries  and  the  balance  to  the  United  States.  The  total  production 
of  sugar  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  during  the  period  above  mentioned 
is  estimated  at  80,000  tons.  Nearly  the  entire  output  was  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  $25,000  worth  was  imported. 

W.  W.  Canada,  Cormil. 

Vera  Cruz,  March  £0,  1902. 
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Vaiue  cf  import*  Ihroagh  Iht  port  of  Vera  Onu  during  the  ytan  1900-1901  and  1S99-1900. 
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ExparU  tkroagk  the  port  of  Vera  Ona  during  tht  fiteal  year  1900-1901. 
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Exporit  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  dminff  the  fitcol  year  lOOO-lSOl — Continued. 
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DKTAILS  OF  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
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Consul-General  Gummer€  aends  from  Tangier,  March  3, 1902,  trade 
returns  of  Morocco  for  1900,  as  eiven  below.  ^->  ■ 
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Algerl.. 

Oendmr.    j 

ArUda. 

& 

V»tue. 

'%': 

Vftluc 

"S- 

Vriue. 

(1! 

len. 
acwt... 

...^ 

83T 

i' 

£281 
68 

9 

' 

£^ 

2    0    0 

10    1 
30    0 
30    0 

IB    0    1 

30    0 

1  s  a 

6*0    9 
SIO    9 

1  10    ^ 

4  10  o| 

4*6   0 

jy 

Hi 

4     0    0 

GOO 

1 

J 

an 

£iOi 

icwl... 

' 

1 

2icwt:. 

fBorrd,. 

si 

31 
IM 

* 

IS 

acwl.. 

Pill»ni(lnm>.... 

; 

3 

Wii.... 

10 

10 

! 

wdghW. 

:"|;; 

1 

26 
1 

....do... 

Bundloi 
Nnmber 

.IS::: 

3cwt... 

1 

J 

Bewlns    maau- 

46 

■  i 

« 

2S 

4 

1 

4N 

' 

16 

Tln  cans  (tmply) 
Copper  w-are.... 

°T- 

"ss- 

If. 

1! 

1 

1 

is:." 

4 
S 

a 

23 

2S 

i-a 

13 

«11 

1 

1 

9 

H? 

iS; 

16? 

JUO 

V. 

S'- 

...!tio:: 

se 

M 

w 

m 

2.25 

'• 

3 

1,071 

2t)6 

31 

Buielti 

8)n«. 
i'cwtl! 

1! 

66: 

f 

si 

K.-£" 

i  i 

4e 

"t;- 

M 

Barrels' 

2cwt.. 

....do.. 

1 

02 

3! 

Siarr;;;; 

' 

i 

I 

2cwt... 

1 

3 

1 

: 

•T"- 

^ 

1 

Sciirt... 

: 

6 
80 

^ 

'is 

1 

■Via 

Htngier  during  1900 — CoDtdDaed. 


Spain. 

lUly. 

A«». 

HollalKL 

PortngBl. 

T»U1 

To(fttT«lue«. 

«^- 

V»lue. 

■a- 

V«lue. 

«,"- 

■Viae. 

■w 

Value. 

x°- 

V«lue 

£sa 

96 

1 

7 

105 
16S 

" 

66 

« 

M 

106 
SO 

1 

I.IS 

621 

e 

'611 

j 

United 

H4 

IW 

H 

2ft5 

86 
61 

i 

i 

1.1* 

11 

119 
18 

21 

« 

ae 

■i 

£80 

1.460 

Id 

S2 

ii 

a 

'J 

M 

* 

» 

or 

1 

4IB 

22 

8B 

*2T3 

ai» 

3,15; 

1 
J 

ion 

s.ra 

■  a 
« 

IS 

ii 

li 
K.aeo 

1000(1 

ro 

d 

s 

2S2 

a 

7B 

" 

110 

!).eMi 
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Eelumt  ofimporU  at 


(oted. 

Welghl. 

Vsluo. 

Qreat  Britain 
and  albr«ltar. 

Algerta. 

Oermanj-. 

Artlclea. 

^T" 

Value. 

"«- 

Value. 

Quan- 
Utj. 

Value. 

la- 

S: 

2    2    1 

m  1 

7    0    1 

ill 

4    B    < 

,11 

M8 

£S«6 

t; 

d 

10 

as 

so 

420 

aa 
'ssi 

gs,:; 

! 

424 

; 

ID 

21 

a 

• 

lowt... 

2 

lei 

gg^.b^b:::: 

Icwt... 

1 

a 
I 

07 

i 
7 

4ia 

U.»9I 

17» 

M 

2cwl... 

I 

28 

104 

8.618 
60 

*'^ 

^"'SUi 

"T- 

iW.:: 

....do... 

•■3 

500 
40 

'lOI 

21,482 

MO 

2,I2S 
2S0 

z 

» 

Balfx... 
Cuea... 

....do... 

^::::::::::' 

7W 

8,811 

475 

2,019 

8 

ISfl 

43 

810 

M 

Bamla. 

iB^%ii: 

Idoxen. 

1 

2U 

2«l 

2 

1 

....do.. 

10« 

an 

1! 

' 

la 

137 

la 

10 

9 

i 

71 
12 

86 

J...do... 

31 

ij 

/*«•«... 

6    0    ( 

::: 

a 

!:!S 

SOI 

« 

3.S 

(juud.. 

Number 

III 

31 

'^ 

23 

iia 

Barrela. 

20 

20 

Jfiwit?" 

...J 

2i 

d 

18 

iS 

Barreln. 

li 

V 

gST"'"*' 

Bales... 

2(!Wt... 

i 

i 

2cwt... 

4e 

10 

1 

2 

10 

10 

« 

B»m;lii. 

4<!Wt... 

» 

'1 

i 

91 

a«m 

iJiU... 

icwl... 

!1 

63 

la. 

1 

i 

teiv. 

4cwt... 

81 

W| 

li 

lOK 

1 

Bundles 

^ 

a 

icwt... 

(M 

IS 

Number 

1 

s 

I 

60 

1 

1 

1 

« 

sr- 

2 

^ 

1 

-1 

rUI. 

Tanker  during  1900 — Continned. 


BptdD. 

Italy. 

Anatrit 

Rolluid. 

Portug.1. 

Tot.1 

ToUl  Taln«. 

ts- 

V.ue. 

Quan- 
tity. 

V^u. 

Qu.n- 

Uty. 

V.ue. 

■K- 

Valllc. 

li^' 

v.,™ 

?i^: 

r 

Dalt«d 

31 

13 

la 

'le 
a 

le 

1.73 

3 
168 

2,073 

IS 

« 

^"; 

■h 

221 

"■i^ 

' 

13 

la 

S 

T.sra 

32 
8,16S 

T 

12,«1« 

M 

Z7 

IK 
IS 
11 

'1 
'■| 

n 

1.S3 

1' 

61 

s.sw 

23S 

R 

: 

a 

1 

938 

1 

001 

26 

25 
•i.00 

'^ 

. 

ce 

» 

K 

34 

,.« 

*a,3si 

« 

M 

'   i 

i 

S 

s 

ItW 

67 

46 

J? 

106 

630 

60» 

3 

^m 

w 

«0 

» 

1,120 

! 

« 

COMMERCIAL   RELATIOKS ANNUAL   EEPOBTS. 


Return*  of  import*  at 


tamd. 

WelghL 

v.,„. 

Great  BriUtln 

and  Olbrsltar. 

Prance and 
Algeria. 

Oeimany. 

X" 

Value. 

"^ 

V... 

Quan- 
tity. 

™. 

it 

12 

I 

261 

-■«! 

25 

115,Sfr 

8 

£77,  UB 

16 

1 

1 

0 

J 

a 

; 

? 

{mi^e.- 

ii 

i 

2cwt... 

I 

e 

J 

1 

& 

sS;r7 

Dollars. 

.S:S 

:;:::;: 

m.ttt] 

89. 060 
«8,«0 

(ttollara . 
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Sp&ln. 

IWy. 

AiistrlL 

Holluiil.          PonuBBl. 

Total 

Total  Tallies. 

■SK- 

VHue. 

W 

VHoe. 

V: 

Value. 

W 

™"..!x- 

Value. 

•Si 

18.98: 

United 

i 

n,i7( 

20 

W 

tt6,a78 

ao,«7 

» 

ax, 

.."'3 

s 

1 

14 

8! 

43- 
1,7»( 

"      " 

\ « 

m 

l.WS 

sillM 

.            .. 

0» 

«» 

1 

48 

*-\t 

■■',           ^ 

S0>6 

ss 

e^M: 

ft,  431 

..i".^ 

me 

4,865 

4»a,974 

4ee,DaD 

i^'g? 

1S.8T!1 
77,137 

::::::: 

n.(mt 

G,4at 
m:4m 

i.aoo 

ea 

E8»,279 
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Setume  of  export  at 


How 
fated. 

Weight. 

Value. 

=F- 

FjJ3J.d 

^njMeima. 

ArUcien 

2- 

1 

j 
? 

1 

1 

1 

5 

"T.-- 

:;:!;:; 

16    0 

H 

76   « 

i 

1 

a 

7,33 
S.T2* 

'1 

si 

,03 

£i,iBa 

1 

^i 

.fS::: 

SS7 

4.>» 

3; 

ii 

i.«o.::: 

2,W 

±S:.: 

24  0DO 

23& 

B8,0UC 
2.4OT 

'•^ 

JS 

17: 

3.17) 
1,27 

11,413 

«;isi 

ai 

»llM 
6.575 

20    11 

ii 

10    0 
3    C 

IS  a 

Ii 

2    0 
10    0 

( 

1 
1 

i 

I 
1 

1 
1 
( 

t 

1 

41 

1 

■s 

■iis 

180 

sacks... 

.^idi;;: 

i" 

iii 

i3;.a""" 

111 

89 

9 

f-zr- 

lowt... 

^g 

m 

lOff 

....d,... 

IH 

l.(i' 

IS 

111 

1^7 

54 

S:;: 

ii;; 

3<^ 
3^ 

i» 

^ 

w 

411 

1,233 

« 

is 

30 

NumliV 
Biilca... 

7i 

l.ISS 

jjcwt.. 

]» 

30 

1 

l( 

Bc«t... 

l( 

I< 

84 

3» 

Bsnketa. 

I  084 

» 

s^^'SSiS". 

Bale»... 

»™... 

294 

fise 

4 

( 

licwt.. 

Bundles 

23 

ix 

4ft 

Barrel*. 

* 

£2fi.U) 
1138.890 

.  lSE.4n, 

«:a 

g."!:d 

^S 

:::::;; 

157, 7«. 
1767, 89f 
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Tfan^uT  during  1900. 


■wr 

Oenuuiy. 

™. 

SUM. 

8ene«»l. 

llaly. 

Bel- 
gium. 

ToUl 

Total  ™iue. 

i 
J 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^i 

Hb 

ii 

3.  IMS 

£44,  »0 

ISM,7M 

* 

£fiU 

G 

£76 

10,881 

1! 

£« 

& 

.J! 

11 

9,874 

\z 

?:» 

i,«i 

27,886 

«» 

3S 

in 

i.MS 

49 

783 

tgs 

1,B5S 

41.4S0 

400 

io,uoo 

\z.-m 

'■i 

4^ 

ii« 

-2ca 

» 

J 

146 

795 

■1 

4< 
41 

31 
20 
21 

28i 
21 

-•^ 

■ 
4 

sr? 

1,06 
432 

1,02 

'  a 

tb 

B 

80' 

a 

10 

BIS 

»12 

17 

85 

a 

^ 

■" 

£81 

II 

1N> 

lO 

20 

12 

17 

' 

w 

140 

to 

as 

447,120 
tVTS 

ei.Mi 

»7,357 

£27,478 
»13S,712 

SS|:::: 

ss 

s 

385.1187 

l,87B,4M 

78. 824 

371,431 

::;: 

IK5.B4 

£47,320 

riss 

lias;?!: 

ua-oool.... 

£1,738 
I8,M8 

EM 
M67 

4BI,MI 

I.M7,890 

di.Gooi^le 


ComtEBCIAL  EELATI0N8 — ANNUAL  REPORTS. 
SecapUulation  of  the  inlematiorud  thippmg  of  1900. 


nage. 

c„,. 

With  cargoes. 

Inbll-t 

Total. 

NbUom. 

a 

Ton- 
nage. 

c„.. 

is 

Ton- 
nage. 

c„.. 

S 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crew. 

arMtBrlutln 

Is 
IS 

'1 

1,^ 

'mi 

12 

402 
66 

iialsBS 

43,816 
44,82a 

11 

iffi 

'sm 
see 

5 

12.782 

!:fa 

"•S 

40 

138,  GGl 

44;  s» 

28,707 

'711 
Ml 

S,4M 

1 

'1 

S3 

1 

168 

i 

'^'-' 

10B.3K 

'■"' 

m 

»i,2e3 

I7.« 

497 

„.m 

4,S3B 

1,834 

119,  tMO 

21.800 
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Pi«e. 

AbeggC.  (consular  agent,  Port  de  ftJi),  annual  report 572 

Abyflsinift 127 

AcajiitlA,  Salvailor 5ft3 

Accft 1043 

Acra  rubber  diatrict 644 

Aden 161,724 

Advice  to  exportere  to  India 7B0 

Africa 94,231 

Agency,  American,  at  Harput 1062 

Agricultural  exporta  of  Canada 360 

loans  in  F^ypt 108 

machinery  and  implementfi,  Canadian  imports  from  United  Htatcs.       360 

in  France 202 

Agricnitnre  and  live  stock  in  Queensland 1106,1107 

in  Argentina 5a0, 608 

Bntieh  Columbia 332 

Ecuador 678 

Guadeloupe 545 

Mexico 470 

Swatow 796 


r; 


e  Straita  Settlements 1015 

Alaska,  mining  in 418 

Alcohol,  Japanese  duty  on 932 

production  in  Ar^ntina 594 

Alexondretta 1020 

Algeria 98,231 

Alien,  H.  N.  (consul-general,  Peoul),  annual  report 966 

Amazon  Valley,  American  intereete  in 640 


as,  loan  of  State  o£ 642 

American  adminiRtration  in  Philippines,  German  view  of .■ 175 

ntHarput 1062 

ti  Brazil 649 

at  Haifa 1038 

enterprise  io  Hamilton,  Ontario 381 

Monterey 481 

exchange  in  Guadeloupe 543 

manufactures  in  Australia 188 

teachers  in  Ecuador 678 

trade,  obstacles  to,  in  Syria 1032 

with  Brazil 621, 623, 637, 640, 643,  fti7 

Americans  In  Korea 069 

Amoor  River  traffic 991 

Amoy 765 

Angola 115 

Annexation  to  New  Zealand 1102 

Astofagasta 660 

ApU 1118 

Apiculture  in  Siberia 987 

Apparel  in  Britiab  India 748 

1166 


Apjplee  in  Nova  Scotia 366 

Arbitrslioii  in  New  Zealand 1096 

between  Argentina  and  Urugoay 711 

Argentine  Republic 160,685,1126 

port  chargee 592 

Arichat,  Nova  Scotia 373 

Army  in  Argentina 601 

Areenftl  at  Hankau 790 

Artesian  wells  at  Harput 1062 

Aaafetida  in  Peraia 976 

AsbeetuB  in  Ontario 400 

Asia 161,724 

Asia  Minor 1020 

Asphalt  in  Trinidad 629 

mine,  new,  in  Veneiuela 716 

A«ay  offlcefl  in  Vandouver  and  Victoria 318,  STiS 

Astrakhan  in  Persia 974 

Auckland 10S6 

Anstralaaia 186, 1078 

AutomobileH  in  Bombay 761 

Aux  Cayee,  Haiti 675 

Austria-Hungary 195 

Avery,  W.  L,  (eoneul,  Belise),  annual  report 486 

Ayere,  J.M.  (consul,  Bomrio)  aimuat  reports 602 

Aym^,  L.H.  {consul,  Guadeloupe)  annual  report 642 

AKoree 234 

BasH  in  Argentina 696 

Bahamas 13B,G04 

BahU 625 

Bdn,  Alexander  (consular  agent.  Port  Hawke«bury,  Nova  Scotia),  annual 

report 376 

Baker,  O.  H.  (conBul, Sydney)  annual  report 1078 

Balatagum  in  British  Guiana 692 

in  Dutch  Guiana 694 

Ballast  at  Cftllao 700 

Banana  exports  from  Coeta  Rica 1139 

Bangkok »»8 

Bank,  need  of  American  in  Japan 843 

returns  at  V  lad  ivoetuck 990 

Btatementein  Ecuador 683 

Banking  and  exchange  at  St.  Stephen,  New  Bninswick 3oi 

at  Harput 1047 

in  Canaries 1129 

Dutch  India 821 

Manaos 636,637 

Mexico 455,476 

Banks,  agricultural,  in  Egypt i02 

at  Smyrna 1073 

in  Canada 283 

Japan 834 

Korea »68 

Newfoundland 432 

Peru 703 

Santos 645 

The  Straits  SetUemente 1015 

Tientsin 806 

Bar  iron  in  Japan 024 

Barbados 136,511 

Barlow,  A.  D.  (consul-general,  Mexico),  annual  report 436 

Barranq^uilta 666 

Barrels  m  Newfoundland 428 

Basutoland 120 

Batavia 814 

Bay  of  Chaleur  Bwlway 410 

Bombay 741 

Beef,  exports  from  Argentina 687 

New  Zealand 1068 


INDEX.  1167 

Beer,  importe  of,  at  Batavia 818 

in^pt 1144 

output  in  Arjfentina , 694 

porter,  and  stout,  Japanese,  duty  on 932 

Beet-eugar  factory  tnOntano ^ 401 

Beirut 1024 

Belgium 197 

Bellowe,  E.  C.  (conmil-eenersl,  Yokohama),  annual  report S29 

Bennett,  8.  (vice  consul,  Sattillo),  annual  report 483 

Berliner,  B.  (consul,  TeaeriBe) : 

Annual  report 237 

Trade  in  1901 1128 

Bermuda 135,514 

Beutelspacher,  Guslave  (eonmil,  Moncton,  New  Brunswick),  annoai  report...  342 

Bicycle  customs  law  in  Canada 298 

Bicycles  in  Pormoeii 951 

Harput 1060 

Japan 907 

Java 818 

Sooth  Africa 266 

Bittinger,  J.  L.  (conaui-^ueral,  Montreal): 

Annual  report 278 

Canadian  trade  in  1900 301 

Mineral  output  in  Canada 300 

BlueBelde 498 

Boardman,  C.  A.  (commercial  agent,  Riiuouski),  annual  report 411 

Bolivia -.  151,610 

Bolivian- Brazil! an  disputed  territory 643 

Boot  and  shoe  industiy  in  Canada '. 291 

Boots  and  shoes,  American,  in  Hamilton,  Ontario 383 

St.  Stephen,  New  Brunawick 353 

in  Canada 3«3 

Borneo 161 

Bomeo~Java  cable 827 

Boundary  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil 643 

Bradshaw,  H.  F.  (vice-consul,  Bt.  Johns,  Newfoundland)  imnual  report 426 

Braid,  utiaw,  in  Japan 912, 919 

Brass  utensils  in  India 735 

Bmy,  J.  P.  (consul-general,  Melbourne),  annual  report 1113 

Brazil 153,610 

Brazilian  students  tor  the  United  States 641 

territory  lost 643 

trade  in  1901 622 

Bremen-Cuba  steamsliip  lines 143 

Breweries  in  At^ntina 694 

Brick  niachinea,  eteam,  in  llankau 790 

Bridge  material  in  Japan 906 

Brisbane 1104 

British  Central  Africa 120 

British  Columbia 313 

British  Pilast  Africa 126 

British  West  Africa 104 

British  Guiana 166, 689 

British  Honduras 132, 486 

British  India 162,728 

British  New  Guinea 189 

British  shipping  decline  of 1019 

British  South  Africa 116 

British  trade  in  Jamaica 522 

British  trade  with  Cuba,  Porto  lUco,  and  the  Philippines 223, 224 

British  r.  American  labor 225 

British  view  of  Porto  Rican  trade 147 

British  West  Indies 136,504 

Brokers,  customs,  in  Japan 933 

Broom  com  in  Ontario 393 

Brown,  E.  C,  (consular  agent,  Nelson),  annual  report ,,  321 

Brush,  Harlan  W.  (consul,  Niagara  Falls),  annual  report 387 

Bock,  A.  E.  (mini8t«r,  Tokyo),  mining  r^olations  of  Japan 962 


Builget  of  Rusma  for  1902 212 

Buenofl  Ajtm &tfi,5SS 

Builduig  material,  import  of,  into  Japan 906 

in  Britieh  Columbia S18 

Bulgaria 198 

BuDds  in  Hankau 791 

Burke,  N.  J.  tconsiil,  St.  Thomas),  annual  report 391 

Bussorah 1023 

Butter  and  cheese  trade  of  Cornwall,  Ontario 378 

in  Canada 291 

Egypt 1144 

Japan 898 

Newfoundland 42S 

Cable,  BriUsh  Pacific 330 

Java— Borneo 827 

to  Brazil : 618 

Cables  to  Peru 704 

the  west  coaatof  America 704 

Cacao,  exporia  from  Braiil 613,041 

in  Dutch  Gniana 694 

}<:cuailor 678 

Calcutta 728 

Caldwell,  J.  C.  (consul,  San  Joee),  tiade  of  Coal*  Rica  in  1901 1137 

Callao «B5 

Cambodia 168 

Camphor  in  Fonnoea 947 

Japan 841. 912, 919 

reflmngin  Japan 931 

Canada,  Dominion  of 1 129, 278 

Canada,  W,  W.  (conaul.  Vera  Cruz),  annoal  report 1148 

Canadian  exports  to  Great  Britain 360 

United  States SS8 

Initiorts  from  United  Btat««  and  Great  Britain 357-358,  300 

C!anal  from  Tampico  to  Tuspan 485 

in  Duloh  (Jniana 691 

traffic.  Rusk 23S 

CanalB  in  Ontario 389 

of  Canada 312 

Canary  IslandH 94, 237 

trade  in  1901 1128 

Canned  itoods  in  Java 819 

Bwatow 805 

Persian  imports  of 973 

Canton 767 

CapoOanso,  Nova  Scotia 373 

Colony 117,257 

Haitien 566 

Town 866 

Carbide  of  calcium  works  in  Pero 701 

Cardboard  in  Japan 833 

Cargoes,  handling,  at  Callao 700 

Carpets  in  Persia 975 

Carriages  in  Asia  Minor 1046 

Jai-a 818 

Carroll,  P.  (vice  iKinsul-generel,  Monterey),  annual  report 479 

CarSj  railway,  in  Japan 904 

CaBtillo,  Nicaragua 496 

Cattle,  American,  for  Brazil 613 

breeding  in  Siberia , 086 

esporte  from  Argentina 887 

inBiberia 177 

Cement  in  South  Africa 265 

Census  of  British  Columbia 323 

Canada,  IBOl 288,356 

Mexieo 462 
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